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A  WOBB   TO  THE  BEABEB. 


The  editor,  after  a  careM  rei^earch,  pursued  with  an 
intense  deTotion  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  pre- 
ssaiB  this  ydiume  to  the  public,  and  here  takes  occasion 
to  dedicate  its  pages  to  ihe  glorious  memory  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Gushing,  a  noble  trium- 
virate, and  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Aspiring  to  no  higher  claim  than 
that  of  editor,  he  remarks,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre,—  of  which  event  Daniel  Webster  emphasizes,  **  from 
tbat  moment  we  may  date  the  severance  of  the  British 
empire," — that  he  has  embodied  a  great  mass  of  materials 
in  relation  to  our  own  political  and  national  history,  after 
poring  over  valuable  manuscripts,  newspapers  printed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  every  variety  of  periodicals) 
pamphlets,  and  a  multitude  of  other  authorities  essential  to 
tlie  completion  of  his  design.  The  editor  has  generally  been 
careful  to  cite  authorities ;  but  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
ence, sometimes  for  the  reason  that  writers  have  adopted  the 
lai^aage  and  statements  of  others  as  original,  he  has  not 
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IT  A  WORD  TO  THI  UADIB. 

designated  authorities.  A  great  dispariiy  in  the  sketches  of 
the  orators  will  be  obserred.  In  the  gathering  of  materials, 
the  editor  has  mostly  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
While,  bj  interviews  with  parties  interested,  a  great  body 
of  original  matter  has  been  obtained  in  relation  to  a  large 
number  of  the  orators,  very  meagre  materials  only,  like  a 
monumental  inscription,  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to 
others ;  and  this  is  an  apology  for  what  may,  at  the  first 
blush,  appear  an  act  of  injustice  to  some  of  the  most  worthy 
politicians  in  the  catalogue  ;  —  but  there  runs  through  the 
volume  such  frequent  allusions  to  the  same  person,  that 
they  partially  atone  for  the  scanty  materials  of  a  separate 
article.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  editor,  many 
errors  appear  in  the  work ;  but,  to  adopt  tiie  language  of 
Cotton  Mather,  ^'  it  seems  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the 
eyes  of  Argus  will  not  prevent  them." 
Boston,  March  5, 1852. 
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SbtliencefirhoipolM, 

To  the  hmom  who  Mad, 
To  the  day  ftnd  the  deed, 

Strike  the  hftrp-etringi  of  glory  I 
Lei  the  song  of  tiie  Taoeomed 

Remember  the  deed. 
And  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent 

Hallow  the  story. 
O'er  the  boMe  of  the  bold 

Be  that  etoiy  long  lold. 
And  on  Fame's  golden  tablets    - 

Their  triamphs  enrolled. 
Who  on  Freedom^  green  bilk 

Freedom's  baimer  nnftirled. 
And  theheaeon  toe  raised 

That  gave  light  to  the  worhL 

Sprague, 

'^The  orig^  of  our  iiati<»ial  independence  may  he  tnced  to  die  natiTe 
tsnid  sense  of  freedom,"  says  Tndor,  '^  which  onr  ancestors  bron^ 
wA  diein,  and  fbelafed  in  ib»  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with 
fUQs  care,  they  taoght  their  oflspring  never  to  fimogo ;"  and  it  was 
Mt  nntQ  ihe  expiration  of  one  century  and  a  half  that  the  cdonisti 
■leziUy  resolYed  to  govern  themselves,  uncontrolled  by  the  mother 
tmoArj.  Innumerable  tendencies  accelerated  this  determinaticm.  The 
■oUe  wife  of  the  elder  Adams,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Graneh,  remarked, 
litkhudable  pride:  —  "Amongst  those  who  voted  against  receiving 
IB  explanatory  charts,  in  the  Massachusetts,  stands  the  name  of  our 
WKrable  grand&ther  Quincy,  accompanied  with  <mly  one  odier,  to  hii 
iBBaortal  honor."  By  vesting  the  governor  with  the  veto  power, 
apposing  an  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  forbidding  them  to  adjourn 
^  their  own  option  more  than  two  days,  King  Geoi^  the  First 
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ioffieied  a  &tal  wound  on  the  dnninaiit  power  of  Old  IhgTaiwi  met 
Kew  Enj^aiid,  and  ahowed  himself  unworthy  an  aq[nralioii  of  hotj 
George  Herbert,  in  the  days  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, — 

**  BcBgion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
BMtdy  to  pass  to  tho  Anwrioan  strand !  *' 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Madam  Adams  was  mistaken  r^ardmg 
die  minority.  On  taming  to  the  records  of  the  council,  we  find  diete 
wen  four  who  voted  in  the  negative ;  and  the  recordB  of  the  houae 
ezhilnt  the  names  of  thirty-two  who  negatived  also  the  acceptance  of 
tiiis  oppressive  charter.  As  it  will  gratify  the  descendants  of  this 
honored  minority  to  know  this  ftct  of  their  ancestors,  we  have  carefully 
transcribed  their  names.  The  record  is  dated  Jan.  15,  1725 :  Isaiah 
Tay,  William  Clark,  Esq.,  Ezddel  Lewis,  Thomas  Gushing,  Boston; 
John  Wadsworth,  Milton;  JiAm  Quincy,  Esq.,  Braintree;  John  Torrey, 
Weymouth;  Capt  Thomas  Loring,  Hingham;  John  Brown,  Mendon; 
Edward  White,  Brookline ;  John  Sanders,  Haverhill ;  John  Hobeon, 
Bowley ;  Benjamin  Barker,  Andover ;  Joseph  Hale,  Boxfi»d ;  Samud 
Tenney,  Bradford;  Capt  William  Bogers,  Wenham;  Joe^  Davis, 
Amesbury ;  Richard  Ward,  Newton ;  John  Rice,  Sudbury ;  Capt 
Samuel  BuUard,  Sherburne ;  Joseph  Wilder,  Lancaster ;  Capt  Edwiod 
Qoddard,  Framingham;  John  Blanchard,  BiUerica;  Daniel  Piero^ 
Wobum;  Jonathan  Sargent,  Maiden;  Samuel  Chamba*lain,  Chelmsford; 
Thomas  Bryant,  Scituate ;  Nathaniel  Southworth,  Middlehm)' ;  Isaac 
Oushman,  Plympton;  Elisha  Bisby,  Pembroke;  Edward  Shove, 
Di^ton;  WjlBam  Stone,  Norton.  l%ere  were  forty-ei^t  in  the 
alBrmative. 

According  to  Pemberton's  Massachusetts  Chronicle, — a  manusor^ 
of  great  value,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — 
in  an  article  regarding  the  odious  Writs  of  Assistance  to  the  officers  of 
the  xsQstoms,  it  is  stated  that  die  power  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
never  been  exercised  by  the  Superior  Court,  for  a  period  of  abonl 
iixty  years  after  the  act  of  this  prorinoe  investing  them  with  sodi 
power  had  been  in  force.  The  writ,  which  was  the  first  instance  of 
tiirir  exercising  that  power  now  granted,  was  never  requested  ;*  or,  if 
solicited,  was  constantly  denied  for  this  long  course  of  years,  uoli 
(Siarles  Paxton,  Esq.,  Ilie  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  applied  for  H 
in  1754.  It  was  granted  by  the  court  in  1756,  ntb  ^ilenti^  and 
eontinued  until  the  demise  of  George  the  Second. 
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The  fint  okrion  notes  llmt  aroused  to  independence  were  soonded 
tj  tiie  patriotic  James  Otis,  in  the  February  term  of  1761)  of  the 
ftiperior  Court,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  town-house,  where  he 
ddifored  an  eloquent  argument  in  ojqposition  to  the  arfaitrarj  Writs  of 
Aasistuioe.  The  elder  Adams  said  that  Otis  '^  burst  fiyrth  as  with  a 
Isme  of  fire,  and  ererj  man  was  made  ready  to  take  arms  against  it" 
Hie  name  oi  Libarty-tree  owes  its  origin  to  a  pc^Hilar  gathering  under 
ito  ImnoheB,  Aug.  14,  1765,  eiq>re8Biv6  <rf  indignation  at  reyenoe 
9ffnBBiims.  The  event,  however,  which  most  efiectually  inflamed 
popohr  wrath,  was  that  <^  die  fifth  ot  March,  1770,  when  five  oiti- 
ms  were  killed  in  King-street  by  regulars  of  the  standing  army. 
Ike  peofde  were  resolved  to  assert  their  rights,  though  rivers  of  blood 
idled  down  that  street  The  patriotic  Lathrop,  of  the  8ee(»d 
C9iardi,ddivered  a  warm  sermcm  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  event;  and 
is  another,  in  1778,  said,  ''The  inhabitants  of  these  States  must  haine 
been  justified  by  the  impartial  w<H>ld,  had  they  resolved,  from  thait 
Bomeot,  never  to  suflbr  one  in  the  livery  of  G^eorge  the  Third  to  walk 
tUa  ground." 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  massacre  was  an  attack  of  a  mob  en 
tike  sentinel  who  was  stationed  befi»re  tiie  custom-house  at  the  corner 
ef  Boyal  Exchange  Lane,  where  the  king's  treasure  was  deposited. 
]3ie  r^ular  kwded  his  gun,  and  retreated  up  the  steps  as  far  as  be 
eoald,  and  oft^i  shouted  for  {Nrotection.  A  corporal  and  six  privates 
of  the  main  guard,  stationed  near  the  head  of  King-street,  directly 
appoote  the  door  on  die  south  side  of  the  town-house,  were  sent 
ta  bis  rdief^  who,  after  being  grossly  insulted  and  attacked,  fired  iqxm 
die  crowd.  Three  men  were  instantly  killed,  five  men  were  danj^* 
Sidy  wounded,  and  several  slightly  injured. 

nie  most  exciting  causes  which  urged  to  a  dedded  disalfection  in 
Ae  people  oi  Boston  towards  the  mother  country  may  be  traced  to 
As  wcomstances  related  in  the  narrative  of  the  town,  published 
Aurtly  after  the  massacre.  While  the  town  was  surrounded  by 
British  ships  of  war,  two  raiments  landed,  Oct  1,  1768,  and  took 
losaeaaion  of  it;  and,  to  suf^xnrt  these,  two  other  regiments  arrived, 
some  lime  after,  firom  Ireland,  one  of  which  landed  at  Castle  Island, 
aad  the  other  in  the  town.  They  were  fisrced  upon  the  people  con- 
liary  to  the  spirit  <^  the  Magna  Charta, — contrary  to  the  very  letter 
af  die  IhU  of  ri^ts,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  raising  or  keepii^ 
a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
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with  the  oomeiat  of  FiriMineiit,  is  against  kw, — and  without  the  desire 
of  the  civil  magistrates,  to  aid  whom  was  the  pretence  for  sending  the 
troops  hither.  The  conduct  of  this  military  force  in  Boston  was 
highly  aggravating.  Gov.  Bernard,  without  consulting  the  Couneil, 
having  given  up  the  state-house  to  the  troops  at  ihm  landing,  they 
took  possession  of  the  chambers  where  the  representatives  of  the 
province  and  the  courts  of  law  held  their  meetings  and  (except  the 
council-chamber)  of  all  other  parts  of  that  house,  in  which  they  con* 
tinued  a  ccmsiderable  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  courts 
while  they  sat,  and  of  the  merdiaats  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who 
had  always  used  its  lower  floor  as  their  exchange.  They  had  a  ri|^ 
so  to  do,  as  the  property  of  it  was  in  the  town ;  but  they  were  deprived 
ef  that  right  by  mere  power.  The  governor,  soon  after,  by  ev^j 
stratagem,  and  by  every  method  but  a  forcible  entry,  endeavored  to 
obtain  possession  <^  the  manufactory  house,  to  make  a  barrack  of  it 
for  the  troops ;  and  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to  be  besieged  by  the 
troops,  and  the  people  in  it  to  be  used  with  severity,  which  created 
universal  uneasiness,  arising  from  the  apprehensi<m  that  the  troops, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  wouM  be  en^yed  to  effect  the 
most  dangerous  purposes ;  but,  fiuling  of  that,  other  houses  were  pnv 
eured,  in  which,  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament,  he  caused  the  troops 
to  bo  quartered.  After  their  quarters  were  settled,  the  mai^  guard 
was  posted  at  ooe  of  the  said  houses,  directly  qqpoeite  the  state-house, 
and  not  twelve  yards  dbtant,  where  the  Qeneral  Court  and  all  the  law 
courts  were  held,  with  two  field-pieces  pointed  to  the  state-house* 
This  situation  of  the  main  guard  and  fiekl-pieces  seemed  to  indicate 
an  attack  upon  the  constitution,  and  a  defiance  of  the  law,  and  to  bo 
intended  to  affixmt  the  legblative  and  executive  authority  <^  the  (wov- 
ince. 

When  the  Superior  Court  met  at  the  state-house,  Nov.  1,  1769, 
a  motion  was  made  by  James  Otis,  Esq.,  one  ot  the  bar,  that  the 
court  would  acyoum  to  Faneuil  Hall,  not  only  as  the  stench  occasion^ 
by  the  regulars  in  the  repres^tatives'  chamber  may  prove  infectious, 
but  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  court  to  administer  justioe 
at  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  the  points  of  bayonets. 

In  a  new  liberty  song  at  this  period,  it  was  sung, —  tune  '^Kule 
Britannia,"  — 

*<  Ko  hangfatj  Bernmrd,  swoln  with  pride, 
Shftll  e'«r  fkir  Freedom's  ■one  eabdne ; 
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We  bnTely  purchased  in  the  new. 
Guard,  Amerieans !  Americana,  goard  Tcnr  land ! 
And  apiim  a  tyrant's  iron  band  ! " 

A  pHrtidilar  lektioii  of  the  ooeaskm  <ji  the  erent  which  oocttired 
Ml  the  maaBacre  llras  appears  i&  the  narrative  already  gleaned.  It 
nas  probably  frmn  the  buid  of  James  Bowdoin,  efaairman  of  the  town's 
smyinillriri  ^'  A  dUfer^noe  havkig  happened  near  Mr.  Gray's  rope- 
walk,  bsftween  a  soldier  and  a  man  b^onging  to  it,  the  soldier  dbtX- 
kngad  the  Tqpennkers  to  a  bcnckg  matdi.  The  challenge  was 
aoespCed  by  one  of  di^n,  and  die  solcKer  worsted.  He  ran  to  tin 
barack  in  t^e  nd{^borhood,  and  retomed  with  several  of  his  c<hii- 
psaioDs.  The  firay  was  renewed,  and  the  soicKers  were  driven  oC 
They  soon  retmmed,  with  recruits,  and  were  again  worsted.  TMs 
happeiBed  several  tbies,  till  at  lei^&  a  OMisMkrable  body  of  soldiers 
was  colleeted,  and  they  also  were  driven  off,  the  rqpemiJcers  having 
beca  jobed  by  their  brethren  of  the  contigoous  rqpevralks.  By  this 
tine,  Mr.  Gray,  being  alarmed,  interposed,  txA,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  gsfttlem^  prevented  any  fiirtlier  disturbance.  To  satisfy  the 
soUiers,  and  ptonish  the  »an  who  had  been  the  oecasion  of  the  first 
difimnoe,  and  as  an  examf^  to  tlie  rest,  he  tamed  him  ont  of  his 
ssnriee,  and  waited  on  Gd.  Daliymple,  the  eoomianding  officer  of  the 
tR)ops,  and  with  him  concerted  measures  finr  preventing  further  mis- 
sUef  Thoiq;h  lUs  affiur  ended  thus,  it  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mrnds  of  the  soldien  in  general,  who  thought  the  honor  of  the 
ngiment  conoemed  to  revenge  those  repeated  repulses.  For  tYk 
poipose,  iiiej  seem  to  have  formed  a  comlsnation  to  commit  some  out- 
lage  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  indiscriminately;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  or  soon  after." 
Appended  to  Urn  relati(m  of  tiie  town,^  are  the  depositions  of  ninety- 
ta  witnesBee,  dearly  unfolding  tlie  circumstances  of  the  massacre. 
!Bie  minvte  evidence  in  the  ease  advanced  at  the  triak  of  the  regulars 
involved  in  tliis  event  is,  moreover,  of  greater  importance  than  the 
tiwn  dqpOHtions,  and  a  perp^ual  evid^ice  of  Hbe  blighting  curee  of 
sluding  armieB. 

The  most  interesting  statement  that  we  find  of  this  memorable  mas- 
SBsre,  yet  coniicting  witli  that  of  the  town,  is  gathered  firom  the  work 
rf  a  British  author,  entitled  <<  The  Histcnry  of  the  American  War, 
1* 
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ele.,  by  0.  Btedman,"  who  Mrred  imder  Sir  WiDiun  Howe,  irbiek  is 
asfoUows: 

"  On  the  evening  of  tfaa  fifth  of  March,  the  same  daj  on  which 
ihe  British  minist^,  Lord  North,  moved  his  resolntions  in  the  Hoote 
of  Commons  for  dbooniinuing  die  American  duties,  a  quarrel  arose  at 
Boston  between  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  town  and  as  many 
soldiers,  at  or  near  their  barracks.  Erom  words,  they  proeeedad  ta 
blows;  and  Ihe  soldira^  haYii^  vanquished  their  qppoDents,  were  sesB 
pursuing  them  throu^  the  streets.  The  alarm  to  the  populace  nam 
ffWKx  by  ringing  the  bells  (^  the  diurches,  and  the  peofde  <^  the  tswa^ 
assssabling  in  great  numbers  at  the  custom4iouse,  hegpn  to  atmi 
uomad  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  there,  and  not  only  insulted  hiaa^ 
hut  threatened  his  hfe.  Captain  Prerton,  the  officer  (m  duty  ftr  IJm 
day,  who  had  by  this  time  received  information  ot  the  tumult,  pto- 
seeded  immediately  to  the  main  guard,  and  hearn^  that  the  scntitial 
j^aced  at  Ihe  custom-house  mi^t  be  in  danger,  sent  a  party,  under  Hm 
ennmand  of  a  sergeant,  to  protect  the  one  end  seeure  the  other;  and, 
from  greater  precaution,  soon  afterwards  followed,  and  took  cmunand 
of  the  parly  hknselfl  He  endeavored  to  prewl  upon  the  people  to 
disperse,  but  in  vain.  The  mob  soon  became  more  rioto«s,  nai  odfaf 
reriling  the  soldien  with  abusive  language,  but  throwing  stones  at 
them,  and  whatever  else  came  in  their  way.  One  of  the  sddisae 
received  a  blow  from  something  that  was  thrown,  snd  levdkd  his 
mosket ;  the  oSoer,  stretching  oat  his  arm  to  prevent  Ihe  soldier  frssn 
firmg,  was  struck  with  a  dub,  and  the  musket  was  disdiarged.  The 
attack  from  the  mob  became  more  violent,  and  the  rest  of  the  soldieffs, 
following  the  example  of  thmr  comrades,  disduurged  their  pieces  sia^y 
and  in  a  scattered  manner,  by  whidi  four  of  the  popukee  were  kiUed, 
aad  several  others  wounded.  They  were  intimidated,  and  for  a 
moment  fled;  but,  soon  afterwards  collecting,  took  their  statimi  in  an 
adjoining  street  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
were  assembled,  and  the  wbde  town  was  in  the  utmost  conftMnan.  A 
town-meeting  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Ihe  gavemer, 
requestmg  him  to  remove  the  tcooipB  from  the  town.  The  flOTCiiaoi 
called  together  the  Coundl,  and  the  Council  giving  it  as  their  ophMH 
that  the  removal  of  the  troq»  fixMn  the  town  would  be  for  I^s 
migesly^s  service,  the  commanding  officer  promised  to  comply  wMi 
their  advioe.  Capt  Preston  surrendered  himself  for  trial,  and  ^ 
soldiers  under  his  ccmunand  at  the  custom-house  were  taken  into 
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nnumd  to  GMUe  Wmiam. 

In  Hm  DiHyof  J<^  AduM,  it  li  feeorded  as  Mowb:— ''The 
efwiagof  iha  fifth  of  Mknh  I  aprnt  at  Mr.  Heodevaoii  Ibohaa^ 
lioiiae,  «t  tlie  acmth  end  of  Beaton,  in  oompan  j  with  a  dob,  with  wboM 
I  iMd  baen  aaaodated  foot  aoTanl  yaars.  About  niaa  o'doA  we  wava 
alamwd  with  the  riagiDg  of  baDa,  and  aappoamg  it  to  be  the  aignal 
af  five,  we  anatobed  oor  hala  and  okaka,  broke  «p  Ae  dob,  and 
went  out  to  aaaJat  in  qnendung  the  fire,  or  aiding  our  firienda  who 
baindai^^.  In  the  alroet  we  were  ifdomad  thai  the  Bntiah 
i  had  &ed  on  <he  lahabitaBta,  killed  aona  and  wounded  othats, 
naer  the  tewn-hoaaa  A  ctoiid  of  people  were  flowing  down  tbe  alraal 
to  the  aoene  of  aolien.  When  we  armed,  we  aaw  nothiDg  but  aome 
Md-pieeea  befare  the  aoath  door  of  the  town-hoi»e,  and  some  engk* 
neen  and  granadicm  drawn  np  to  protaot  them.  Mn.  Adama  waa 
than  in  eboomataaoea  to  make  me  apprahanaive  of  the  aAot  of  the 
avpriee  npon  her,  who  waa  akne,  exoeptisg  her  maida  and  a  boy,  in 
l3m  heoao.  Havbg,  tharefbre,  aiunrejed  round  the  houee,  and  aeamg 
all  qniet|  I  walked  dawn  BojlstoMUej,  into  Brattle-aqnaie,  whare  a 
eompany  or  two  of  legahar  aoUieva  were  drawn  iq>  in  fixmt  of  Dr. 
Goaper'a  old  ehudi,  with  Iheir  moaketa  dieoUered,  and  their  bajoneta 
aU  fixed.  I  had  no  other  way  to  prooeed  but  along  the  whole  firant^ 
in  a  very  narrow  apaoe  whidi  they  had  left  &x  foot-paaaangera.  Par* 
aning  my  way  witbont  taking  the  keet  notioe  of  tlmn,  or  they  of  me^ 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  marble  atatiia8,1[  wuxt  direetty  home 
loGofe-kne." 

We  will  relate  partiodara  of  the  town-meeting.  The  exdted  Baa- 
taniaoa,  ov«rwhdmed  with  indignatinn  at  the  outrage  of  the  Briliah 
regttkxa,  <mi  the  yery  next  day,  aa  with  one  tread,  repaired  to  the 
<>adle  of  Liberty.  The  town  reooid  of  that  day  statea  that  the 
adeetmen  not  being  {weaant,  and  the  inhabitanta  being  in&rmed  that 
they  were  at  the  eonnoil-diamber,  it  waa  voted  that  Mr.  William 
Greenlaaf  be  deaired  to  prooeed  there,  and  aoqnaint  the  aeleetman  that 
ibb  inhalMtants  deaire  and  expect  their  attendance  at  the  ball  The 
tawn-olerk,  William  Goop^ ,  preaided  at  tbia  meeting  in  the  mterim. 
ISie  aeleetman  forthwith  attended,  and  it  waa  TOled  that  canataMe 
lindaey  George  Wallace  wait  on  Ber.  Dr.  Cooper,  and  aoqaaint  him 
HM  the  inhabitanta  deaire  him  to  open  the  meeting  with  i«ajer. 
Hon.  Thomaa  Ouahiag  waa  ohoaen  moderator,  hj  hand  vote. 
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Vhe  first  ol^ect  of  ihifl  denocirstic  assembty,  in:  defiiiiee  of  BritaA 
control,  was  to  listen  to  relations  of  the  people  respecting  Ae  manaoKr 
of  last  night;  and,  that  die  same  mi^t  be  recorded  67  tbe  town-deil:, 
^nej  were  requested  to  give  written  staitements.  The  persons  tint 
appeared  to  gire  information  relatiye  to  die  conduct  of  the  sdUBers 
befaig  maaj,  it  was  inoonTenient  to  recei?e  ihem  all  at  Aat  meeting, 
and  William  Greenleaf,  William  Whitwell  and  Samnel  Whitw^  were 
aj^inted  to  take  the  depositions  offered  r^arding  the  conduct  of  Ae 
regolars. 

The  statements  of  four  ptmsons  at  lids  meeting  are  on  llie  town 
reccnrds  in  substance  as  Mows:  —  ''Mr.  John  S.  Coplej  related  that 
Mr.  Pelham  and  his  wife,  and  some  persons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wmthrop's 
fcmily,  heard  a  sol£er  say,  after  the  firing  on  the  last  night,  diat  the 
devil  might  give  quarters — he  should  give  tibem  mme."  Here  we 
win  cease  a  moment  to  rekte  fbrdier  testimony,  in  order  to  make 
allasions  to  John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  the  most  eminent 
painter  of  his  day  in  Boston,  a  pnpQ  of  Smibert,  and  memorable  for 
his  portraits  of  Hancodc  and  Warren,  and  for  the  paintjngs  of  (lie 
death  of  Chatham,  and  the  si^  of  Gibraltar.  The  associations  that 
twihe  aroond  his  name  areof  pecaliar  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1788.  ^Rie  Mr.  Pelham  to  whom  he  allndes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  Peter  Pelham,  a  writing  and  dancing 
master,  whose  wife  Maiy  was  the  widow  of  Kichard  Copley,  a  tobac- 
conist, his  probable  &ther.  Mr.  Copley  married  a  daughter  of 
Bichard  Clarke,  <me  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  destroyed  in  17TS, 
by  whom  his  mm  John  S.,  Ixnm  in  Boston,  May  21, 1772,  known  as 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Gardiner 
Chremie,  the  late  millionaire,  of  Boston,  married  his  daughter  Elisa- 
beth. He  was  one  of  the  addresses  to  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  1774, 
and  departed  for  London  in  June  of  that  year,  where  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 25, 1815.  Copley's  Pteture  extended  down  Beacon,  from  Walnut 
street  to  the  water,  and  over  Chestnut  and  Mount  Vernon  streets. 
His  residence  was  on  the  present  location  of  David  Sears'  man- 
sicm. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  town-meeting.  The  next  relation  was 
that  of  John  Scott,  who  reported  that  a  lad  of  Mr.  Pierpont  had  said 
at  Mr.  Chardon's,  that  a  soldier  was  heard  to  say  his  oiEcer  had 
anpuonted  lliem  that  if  they  went  abroad  at  night,  they  should  go 
armed  and  in  eompaniee.    Wbr.  Pierpont  stated  tibat  before  the  firifig 
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gn  die  liit  Bigfaft,  h»  had  cUmrmed  a  aoUier  wbe  had  wbnA  down  «m 
if  ^  inhabituitg.  Mr.  Pool  Spear  related  that  last  week  he  heard 
oae  Kilflcm,  a  soldier  of  O'Hara's  oompany,  say  that  he  did  not  know 
wbbi  the  inhabitants  were  after,  for  ihey  had  broken  the  windows  of  an 
rfber,  one  Nathaind  Bogera,  but  they  had  a  scheme  whidi  would 
aeon  pot  a  ^(bop  to  o«r  proeedore ;  that  parties  of  soldiers  were  ordered 
with  pistols  in  thdr  pockets,  and  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  aesaoh 
laid  bouse  again ;  aod  that  ten  pounds  sterling  was  to  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  thdr  killing  one  of  those  persons,  and  fifty  pounds  sterling 
fiir  a  prisoner. 

A  oonumttee  o!  fifteen  was  afqpointed  to  inform  Lieut.  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  inhab-' 
itants  and  soldiers  can  no  longer  dwell  together  in  safety ;  that  nothing 
cui  restore  the  peace  oi  the  town,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but 
the  immediate  removal  <^  the  troops.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  adjourned  to  the  Old  South,  to  meet  in  the  aftemo(»i.  Originally, 
Faneuil  Hall  could  aoconmiodate  one  thousand  persons  only.  It  was 
Imilt  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  measured  one  hundred  feet 
by  forty.  The  oflSoes  of  the  town  were  estaUished  there,  of  the  naval 
office,  and  of  the  notary  public;  and  underneath  was  the  market-housOi 
used  {or  that  purpose  until  Aug.  26,  1826,  on  the  erection  of  the 
^dendid  Quincy  Market-house. 

We  will  digress  bore  to  exhibit  the  prejudiced  and  slanderous  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the  Coopers,  advanced  in  the  London  Political  Reg- 
ister for  1780 : — "  William  Cooper  was  formerly  town-clerk  of  Bostcm, 
and  is  one  (^  the  great  knaves  and  most  inveterate  rebels  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  is  a  very  hot-headed  man,  and  constantly  urged  the  most 
violet  measures.  He  was  [nrompted  secretly  by  his  brother,  the 
Sev.  Samuel  Cooper,  who,  though  a  minister  of  peace,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  a  meek  and  heavenly  man,  yet  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  take  arms.  Hancock,  and 
many  leaders  <^  the  rebellion,  were  his  parishioners.  When  the  Boston 
rioters  made  their  concerted  attack  on  the  custom-house  to  plunder  the 
money-chest,  March,  1770,  the  bell  of  this  reverend  rogue's  church  was 
the  signal  which  summoned  them  to  the  assault"  This  pastor  of 
Bratde-Btreet  church,  ever  noted  as  the  silver-tongued  orator,  was 
of  such  remarkable  popularity,  that  the  aisles  of  the  church  would  be 
thronged  with  eager  listeners,  and  he  was  a  fovorite  of  royalists  and 
rebds.    William  Cooper  had  rendeied  himself  specially  olmoxious  to 
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the  royalifirfB  by  his  JootbaI  of  OccunweeB  fix)m  the  tune  of  iht 
arriyal  of  the  regularo  to  the  year  1770,  imUiBhed  in  the  Bottom, 
Qasette. 

The  following  effoaion,  characterizing  the  Boston  d^gy  of  1770, 
aacribed  to  John  Fenno,  keeper  of  the  granary,  and  to  Joaqph  (hxMf 
has  \(mg  been  £unons.  It  was  probably  written  by  nMoe  than  ona 
hand: — 

The  Mather  race  will  ne'er  daagnm 

Their  mncient  pedigree, 
And  Charles  Old  Brick,*  if  well  er  sick, 

WiU  ory  ibr  laberty. 
There  '•  puffing  Pemb,*  wlw  doM  BonlaBui 

All  Liberty's  noUe  sone  ; 
And  Andrew  Sly,*  who  oft  draws  nigh 

To  Tommy  Skin  and  Bones.* 
In  Brattle  Street  we  sddom  meet 

With  silTer-tongiied  Sam,' 
Who  gently  glides  between  both  sides, 

And  thus  escapes  a  jam. 
little  Hopper,**  when  he  thinks  proper. 

In  liber^'s  came  is  bold ; 
And  John  Old  North,' thoi^k  littie  worth. 

Won't  saerifioe  to  gold. 
Penuel  Puff'  is  hearty  enouglh. 

And  so  is  Simeon  Howard ; 
And  Long  Lane  Ttegns^  wm  Join  the  lesgoe. 

He  never  was  a  cowaid. 
Trout's'**  Sunday  aim  is  to  reol^m 

Those  that  in  sin  are  sunk  ; 
When  M<mday  oonm  he  stills  them  nun. 

And  gets  them  woAil  dnmk. 
There 's  punning  Byles  provokes  our  smilM, 

A  man  of  stately  parts  ; 
He  visits  fblk  to  crack  his  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 
With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets. 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  meets. 

We  will  fturiher  qnote  'the  Political  Register,  for  the  allusions  to 
themoderator  of  this  meeting: — ''Among  the  rebels  in  Massaehu- 

*  Chaunoy.  *  Pemberton.  '  Eliot  *  Gov.  HutohioMn.  ^  Cooper.  *  StiUman^ 
^Lathrop.    •Bowen.    •Moorhead.    >•  Thmtbee. 
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MttB  Aenaromanyjealoasies.  The  staiiBoh  re|mblicui8  hftre  phoed 
Mhi  HaiMMX^  tad  Tommj  Cnflliiiig  «l  tli6  hmA  ct  their  sMe,— Ae 
lint  as  goyernor,  the  second  as  lieateDBDi-goTenior, — chos^  anee  the 
nMlioQ  oommeiioed.  Bowdoin,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  their 
dUis  for  these  last  five  years,  aspresident  of  the  Gooneil,  was  a  oandi- 
iato  for  the  govemonhip  in  oppontion  to  Hancock,  bat  lost  it  by  a 
great  majority ;  he  was  then  o&red  the  place  of  Ueatenant-goremor, 
bat  refused  it  on  a  pretence  of  ill  health ;  that  place  was  then  oSured 
to  Warren,  of  Plymoath,  who  also  declined  it :  at  length,  that  the 
place  might  not  go  a-begging  any  longer,  they  oflbred  it  to  Cash 
ing,  who  they  were  sore  would  not  refiise  it"  We  have  praise 
enoagh  for  Thomas  Gashing,  to  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  John 
Adams  in  1765,  that  he  was  ''steady  and  constant,  busy  in  the  inter- 
est of  liberty  and  the  opposition,  fiuned  for  secrecy  and  his  talent  in 
procuring  intelligence ; "  indeed,  he  was  the  chief  operator  in  the 
onder  current  of  liberty. 

We  gather  from  Tudor's  life  of  James  Otis  thk  graphic  statement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council: — ''  The  lieutenant-goyemor  Hutchin- 
son convened  the  Council :  a  town-meedng  was  held  March  6,  and 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Choroh,  because  Faneuil  Hall  could  am- 
ltt&  only  a  part  of  the  multitude  that  assemUed.  The  British 
soldiers  were  all  kept  in  readiness  at  their  quarters,  and  all  the  militia 
at  the  town  were  called  out  Erery  bow  was  anxious,  every  heart 
resolute.  A  vote  of  the  town  was  passed  that  '  it  should  be  evae- 
oated  by  the  soldiers,  at  all  hasards.'  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  lieutenani-govenior,  to  malce  this  demand.  Samuel 
Adams  was  ihe  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  discharged  its  duties 
wkh  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  occasion.  Colonel  Dalrymple  was 
by  the  side  <^  Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  receiyed  the 
ddegati<m.  He  at  first  denied  tiiat  he  had  the  power  to  grant  the 
request  Adams  plaiidy,  in  few  words,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the 
power  by  the  charts.  Hutohinscm  then  consulted  with  Dabymple  in 
a  whisper,  the  result  of  whidi  was  an  oflfer  to  remove  one  of  the 
leg^ents.  At  this  critical  moment,  Adams  showed  the  most  noUe 
presence  of  nund.  The  military  and  civil  oflkers  were  in  reality 
abashed  before  this  i^ain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  imminent  dangw  that  impended;  the  v^  air  was  filled  with 
die  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They  shrunk,  fortunately 
shrank,  from  all  the  arroganoe  whkh  thay  had  hitherto  maintained. 
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Tlieir  rdianee  on  a  standing  army  fiJtered  before  the  undaunted,  hre* 
sistible  reeohttion  of  free  nnarmed  dtisens;  and  when  the  orator, 
teeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  persomfy,  the  universal  feding  and 
opinion,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and  dignified  firmness  replied, 
'  If  the  lieutenant-governor  or  Colonel  Dahrjmple,  or  both  together, 
have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove 
two ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town  by  all  tlie 
regular  troops  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  province,'  the  desured  eflfect  was  produced.  The  commanding  ofl^ 
oer  pledged  his  honor  that  the  troops  should  leave  the  town,  and  H 
was  immediately  evacuated."  It  is  related  that  when  Lord  North 
was  informed  of  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  dignified  energy  of 
the  town's  chairman,  he  called  the  regulars  Samuel  Adams'  two  re^- 
ments,  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  Hutchinson,  who  was  of  a  cowtt^ 
sfMrit  of  ambition,  had  declsA^  publidy  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  king^s  troops ;  that  the  military  force  had  no  separate  command, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without  Dahymple;  moreover.  Brigadier 
Buggies,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  was 
under  the  command  of  a  British  ensign  for  an  entire  campaign. 

Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  BevoIvK- 
tion,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  citing  tlie  opinion  of  his 
character  from  the  hand  of  Tlnmias  Jeflbrson,  the  clearest  and  best 
compressed  conception  of  this  dauntless  patriot  ever  written:—^ 
^'I  can  say  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man, — wise  in  council,  for- 
tile  in  resources,  immovable  in  his  purposes, — and  had,  I  think,  a 
greater  share  than  any  other  member  in  advising  and  directing  oar 
measures  in  the  northern  war.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  not  be  com- 
pared  with  his  living  colleague  and  namesake,  whose  deep  conceptions, 
nervous  style,  and  undaunted  firmness,  made  him  truly  our  bulwark 
m  debate.  But  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  although  not  of  fluent  elocution, 
was  so  rigorously  logical,  so  clear  in  his  views,  abundant  in  good  sense, 
and  master  always  of  his  subject,  that  he  commanded  the  most  pro- 
found attention  whoever  he  rose  in  an  assembly  by  which  tlie  froth" 
of  declamation  was  heard  with  sovereign  contempt" 

Samuel  Adams  was  emphatically  llie  man  of  the  people;  and  the 
editor,  who  has  had  conversation  with  his  namesake,  the  ancient  town* 
crier,  now  ninety-two  years  of  age  and  with  clear  memory,  was 
informed  that  Adams  once  remarked  to  Urn, — "We,  tiie  people,  are 
IBce  hens  laying  eggs;  when  they  hatdi,  you  most  take  care  of  the 
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intkoDB.  Too  aie  a  yooBg  man,  Bamiel,  and  as  yon  grow  old»  jm 
nmst  abide  by  oor  prooeedings."  At  UK>lh«r  time,  o«r  poUtkal  patet 
aith  obeenred  to  him, —  ''It  is  often  staled  that  I  am  at  the  head  of 
Ae  Beydiatioii,  whereas  a  few  <^  ns  merely  lead  the  way  as  the  p«^ 
fi^w,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  than  we  are  backed  «p  by  them ;  for, 
if  we  attempt  to  advance  any  further,  we  make  no  {Hrogress,  and  may 
kie  oor  labor  in  defeat."  Samnel  Adams  was  erer  at  the  head  df 
Boston  deputations  before  the  Bevdotion,  and  ocmducted  the  corre* 
^ondence  with  patriots  in  remote  places ;  or,  to  ^AopL  the  language  of 
the  yenerable  town^orier,  "  Samnel  Adams  did  the  writing,  and  John 
Hancock  paid  the  postage." 

In  order  to  elkct  a  more  clear  a{qprehensioo  of  the  indignati(m  of 
Ae  Bostoniana  at  this  appallii^  crisis,  and  in  justice  to  Lieutenant-go^ 
€nor  Hutchinson,  who  descends  to  a  relation  of  full  particulars  of  the 
immediate  oocnnrraices  succeeding  the  massacre,  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sadmsetts  Bay,  we  glean  at  large  his  statements ;  and  the  reader,  in 
observing  discrepancies  between  his  relation  and  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, will  bear  in  mind  that  Hutchinson  was  a  minion  of  the  throne, 
disiroos  to  assert  British  control    He  writes  in  the  third  persoB, 
atatiDg  that  two  or  three  of  the  m&n  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to 
the  lieutenant-governor's  house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant 
in  Garden-court,   pear  North-square,  and  begged  for  God's  sake 
hd  would  go  to  King-street,  where,  they  feared,  a  general  action 
irould  come  on  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants.     '^  He  weot 
immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  called  for  Capt  Preston,  and 
m^uired  why  he  fired  upon  the  inhabitants  without  the  direction  of  a 
dril  magistrate.     The  noise  was  so  great  that  his  answer  could  not 
be  understood,  and  s(Mne,  who  were  aj^rehensive  of  the  lieutenant- 
gpvemor's  danger,  firom  the  general  confusion,  called  out,  '  The  town- 
house  !  the  town-house ! '  and,  with  irresistiUe  violoice,  he  was  fcnt^ed 
iq)  by  the  crowd  into  the  council-chamber.    There,  demand  was  imme- 
diately made  of  him  to  order  the  troops  to  widnlraw  from  the  town- 
boose  to  their  barradcs.    He  refused  to  comply;  and,  calling  from 
the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  remained  in  the 
street,  he  expressed  his  great  omcem  at  the  unhajq^^y  event,  assured 
theic.  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  in  order  to  a  full  and  impar- 
tial inquiry,  that  the  law  might  have  its  course,  and  advised  them  to 
fp  peMeaUy  to  their  several  homes.     Upcm  this,  there  was  a  cry, 
'Hmne!  home ! '  and  a  great  part  separated  and  went  hcmie.    He  then 
V  2 
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rignified  his  opinion  to  Lieut.  Ool.  Oarr,  that  jf  the  conpBiiies  in  i 
were  ordered  to  their  barracks,  the  streets  would  be  olesred  and 
town  in  quiet  for  that  night  Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  <3€ 
inhalntants,  except  those  of  the  council-chamber,  retired  also." 

The  elegant  mansion  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  stood  on  Chrden-ooart^ 
adjcining  that  of  Shr  Henry  Franklyn,  in  the  rear  of  which 
beantifiil  garden  extending  to  Hanover  and  on  Fleet  street.  It 
erected  of  brick,  painted  in  stone  color.  The  capital  of  a  Gorinilnaia 
pilaster,  of  which  there  were  six  worked  into  the  wall  of  this  edilloe, 

15  deposited  in  the  Historical  library.  The  crown  of  Britain  siir- 
mounted  each  window.  The  hall  of  entrance  displayed  a  spaeious 
aich,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  dimly-lighted  lamp  gave  a  rich  twilight 
view.  The  finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy  magnificence, 
was  most  tastefully  ornamented  with  busts  and  statues,  says  Mrs. 
Child,  in  the  Rebels,  who  visited  the  structure  when  it  was  occupied  lij 
William  Little,  Esq.  The  light  streamed  full  on  the  soul-beaming 
countenance  of  Cicero,  and  playfiodly  flickered  on  the  brow  of  Tulliola^ 
the  tenderness  of  whose  diminutive  appellation  delightfully  associates 
the  father  with  the  orator,  and  blends  intellectual  vigor  with  the  beet 
affections  of  the  heart.  Hie  panelling  of  the  parlor  was  of  the  dark 
ridily-shaded  mahogany  of  8t  Domingo,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  busts  of  George  IIL  and  his  queen  were  hi  front  of  a  splendid 
mirror,  with  bronze  lamps  on  each  side,  covered  with  transparencies  of 
die  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  other  battle-ships  befixre 
ihe  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Around  the  room  were  arches  surmounted  with 
the  arms  of  England.  The  library  was  hung  with  canvas  tapestry, 
emblazoning  the  coronation  of  George  H.,  interspersed /rith  the  royal 
arms.  The  portraits  of  Anne  and  the  Georges  hung  in  mamve 
frames  of  antique  splendor,  and  the  crowded  shelves  of  books  were  sur- 
mounted with  busts  of  the  house  of  Stuart  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  stood  a  table  of  polished  oak.  In  the  year  1882,  €tda 
building  was  demolished  for  modem  changes. 

Lieut.  Col.  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
came  to  the  council-chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transactipps  of  the  evening.  From 
Ae  evidence  of  several,  it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commH 
Oapt.  Preston,  if  taken.  Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be 
found,  and  the  people  suspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  m 
trial ;  but,  at  length,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  appre- 
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Wfag  I1111I9  and  hftviag  been  ezBminsd,  was  oomniiUed  to  prison. 

The  next  monmig,  the  scddien  who  were  npoa  guard  surrendered  alsa, 

aad  iPBre  oonuBitted.    This  was  not  snffident  to  satisfy  the  people, 

•ai  eidy  in  the  fi)renoon  they  were  in  motion  again.    The  lientenani- 

gpfttnor  eaoaed  his  GouncQ  to  be  samnMmed,  and  desired  the  two 

Besteosnt-cokDeb  of  the  raiments  to  be  present    The  seleetOMn  of 

Boston  were  waiting  the  lientenant-govemor's  oomii^  to  Conneil,  and 

being  admitted,  made  their  representation  that,  firom  the  eontentions 

annig  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all,  from  the 

tagedyof  the  last  night,  the  minds  rf  the  inhabitants  were  ezeeedingly 

dirtmbed;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  town-meeting ; 

ttd  Aat,  nnkas  the  trocqps  should  be  removed,  the  Jnost  terriUe  con^ 

Befjoenees  w^e  to  be  ezpeoted.    The  justices,  also,  of  Boston  and 

seienl  of  the  neighboring  towns,  had  assembled,  and  desired  to  signify 

their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  the  people  under 

nstnint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town.    The  lieutenant-govemor 

loqnainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices  that  he  had  no  autbor- 

itf  to  alter  the  place  of  destination  of  the  king's  troops ;   that  he 

ejected  die  commanding  ofltcers  of  the  two  regiments,  and  would  let 

tkon  know  the  iqqplicatiims  which  had  been  made.    Presently  after  tiiefar 

eomii^,  a  large  committee  from  the  town-meeting  presented  an  address 

tt  noBige  to  the  lieutenant-govemor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  unanimous 

opnkm  of  the  meeting  that  nothing  can  rationally  be  expected  to 

nrtoare  the  peace  cyf  the  town,  ''  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,"  but 

the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.    The  committee  withdrew  into  another 

nan,  to  wait  fin*  an  answer.    Some  of  the  Council  urged  the  necessity 

of  conqdying  with  the  peo{de'8  demand.    The  lieutenant-govemor 

thoeopcm  declared  that  he  would  upon  no  consideration  whatever  give 

ttdfliB  tor  their  removal.    Lieut  Col.  Dalrymple  then  signified  that, 

IS  the  29th  regiment  had  originally  been  derigned  to  be  placed  at  the 

(^atk,  and  was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content 

Alt  it  ahoaU  be  removed  to  the  Castle  until  the  general's  pleasure 

>kmU  be  known.     (3en.  Oage  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 

&>M  in  America.    The  oommittee  was  informed  of  this  o&r,  and  the 

Kestenant-govemor  rose  from  the  Council,  intending  to  receive  no 

^"i^  qiplication  upon  the  subject;  but  the  Council  prayed  that  he 

vnld  Bieet  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  Col.  Dalrymfde  desiring 

itdM,  be  complied.     Before  the  CouncQ  met  again,  it  had  been  inti- 

mted  to  them  that  the  '^desire"  of  the  governor  and  Council  to  the 
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oommimdiiig  ofiioer  (Mq.  Gen.  Wm.  Eiqqpel  was  colonel  of  the  Brkirii 
regiments  at  Boston  and  at  the  Castle)  to  remove  the  troops,  would 
cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no  authoritative  '^  order." 
As  soon  as  thej  met,  a  cconmittee  from  the  town-meeting  attended, 
with  a  second  message,  to  acquaint  the  lieut^iant-govemor  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled,  consistmg,  as  they  said, 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  totol  and 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  them.  Here  Hutchin- 
son adds,  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  page,  as  follows : — ''The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  conversation  with  Lieut  CoL  Dah-ymple, 
said  to  him,  that  if  he  could  remove  the  29th  regiment,  he  coold 
remove  the  14th  also,  and  it  was  at  his  peril  to  refuse  it  This  was  a 
strong  expression  of  that  determined  spirit  which  animated  all  future 
measures." 

The  Council,  continues  Hutchinson,  who  w^re  divided  in  the 
forenoon,  were  now  unanimous ;  and  each  of  them,  separately,  declaxed 
his  opinion,  and  gave  his  reason  for  it ;  and  one  or  more  of  them 
observed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  justify 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  Council,  and 
that  all  the  consequences  would  be  chargeable  upon  him  alone.  The 
secretary  of  the  province,  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  who  thought  differ- 
ently in  the  morning,  the  two  lieutenant-colonels,  and  the  commander 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  then  upon  the  station,  who  were  all 
present  in  Council,  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  his  complying.  He 
had  signified  his  own  opinion  that,  at  all  events,  the  governor  and 
Council  should  avoid  interfering  in  the  destination  of  the  troops,  and 
leave  it  to  the  commanding  officer ;  but  when  he  considered  that,  by 
the  charter,  the  Council  was  constituted  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
him, — that  he  had  called  them  together  for  that  purpose, — that  bis 
standing  out  alone  would  probably  bring  on  a  general  convulsion, 
which  the  unanimity  of  the  king's  servants  might  have  prevented, — 
he  consented  to  signify  his  desire,  founded  upon  the  unanimous  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  Council,  that  the  troops  might  be  removed  to  the 
barracks  in  the  Castle ;  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  all  authority  to 
order  their  removal. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  regiments  appeared,  the  next  day,  to  be 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  being  compelled  by  the  people  to  leave  tiie  town 
so  disgracefully.  Expresses  were  sent  away  immediately  to  the  gen- 
eraL    The  jealoQsy  that  the  general  would  forbid  the  removal  caused 
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farther  measures  to  force  the  troops  from  the  town  before  there  could  be 
sufficient  time  for  his  answer.  Boxbnrj,  the  next  town  to  Boeton,' 
assembled,  and  sent  a  committee  of  their  principal  inhabitants  with  an' 
address  to  the  lientenant-govemor,  praying  him  to  interpose,  and  to 
order  the  immediate  remoTal  of  the  troops ;  but  he  refiised  to  concern 
himself  any  further  in  the  affiur.  As  the  time  approached  when  a  return 
might  be  expected  from  New  York,  it  was  thought  fit  to  hare  anodier 
meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  a  committee  was  appcMUted  further 
to  apply  to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  order  the  troops  out  of  town ;' 
Mr.  Adams,  their  prolocutor,  pressing  the  matter  with  great  tehe- 
mence,  and  intimating  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rage  of  the  people 
would  vent  itself  against  the  lieutenant-governor  in  particular.  He 
gave  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  expressed  his  resentment  at  the  men- 
ace. The  committee  then  applied  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the 
same  day,  March  10,  the  29th  regiment,  and  the  next  morning  the 
14th,  were  remove^  to  the  Castle.  This  success,  concludes  Hutchin- 
son, gave  greater  assurances  than  ever  that,  by  firmness,  the  great 
object,  exemption  from  all  exterior  power,  civil  or  military,  would 
finally  be  obteined.  Checks  and  temporary  interruptions  might  hap- 
poi,  but  they  would  be  surmounted,  and  the  progress  of  Hberty  would 
recommence. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Superior  Court  for  Suffolk  was  the  next 
week  after  the  tragical  action  in  King-street  Although  bills  were 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  yet  the  court,  says  Hutchinson,  considering 
ihe  disordered  state  of  the  town,  had  thou^t  fit  to  continue  the  trials 
to  the  next  term,  when  the  minds  of  people  would  be  more  free  from 
prejudice,  and  a  dispassionate,  impartial  jury  mi^t  be  expected,  after 
diere  had  been  sufficient  time  for  the  people  to  cool. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  most  active  persons  in  all  puUio 
measures  of  the  town  having  dined  together,  relates  Hutcfains<m, 
went  in  a  body  from  table  to  the  Superior  Court,  then  sitting,  with 
Samuel  Adams  at  their  head,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  pressed  the 
bringing  on  the  trial  at  the  same  term  with  so  much  qnrit,  tint 
the  judges  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  abide  by  their  own  order,  but 
aj^Kxinted  a  day  for  the  trials,  and  adjourned  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  even  this  irregularity  the  lieutenant-governor  thought  it 
best  not  to  notice  in  a  public  message ;  and  fhr  the  grand  point,  the  rda- 
tion  between  the  Pariiament  and  the  colonies,  he  had  determiaed  to 
SToid  any  dispute  with  the  assemUy^  unless  he  should  be  forced  into 
2* 
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jL  Xhmfan,  asftar  aaqpiaaftiDg  Oiea  ihai  he  ihadd  tranonit  il» 
nawnfltTftwe  to  be  kid  before  the  king,  and  Miemipting  a  Tindkstka 
of  hii  own  character  fiom  their  charges  againgt  H,  he  dtfadved  the 
iwcmbly, — the  tune,  by  diarter,  for  a  new  tmmiij  apptoadiizig. 

The  triab  of  the  aoUQers  implicated  m  the  maoBacre  ocenrred  en  Ihe 
Odober  tem  of  that  year.  The  eiidence  aguu*  the  four  pemM 
tried  for  firing  from  the  cuHom-hooie  bdng  only  that  of  a  FnBoh 
boy^  the  jury  acquitted  them  withomt  leanig  the  bar.  It  was  promd 
that  the  boy  was  at  a  remoie  part  of  the  town  the  wbde  time  that  Kb 
•wave  he  was  at  the  coatOBi-hooae  and  in  King-atreet  The  co«nt 
onbred  that  he  should  be  committed  and  proBecoted  for  wilful  pep- 
jary ;  and,  by  his  own  conJiMBion,  he  was  conviotod. 

Gbplain  Preelon  had  been  well  adTiaed  to  retain  two  gentlemen  ef 
dM  law,  says  Hotchineon, — Joaiah  Qainey  and  John  Adams, — who 
I  strawy  attadied  to  the  caoae  ci  liberty,  and  to  stick  at  no 
I  foes  for  that  porpoae;  and  this  measnre  proTed  of  grettb 
serriee  to  him.  He  was  also  waU  informed  of  the  characters  of  tltt 
jnry,  and  diaUenged  radi  as  were  most  likely  to  be  nnder  biafr 
Tkate  or  four  witnesses  swore  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fiie ;  hot 
their  erideBoe  was  eneonntered  by  that  of  sevtfal  other  witnesseSy  who 
stood  next  to  huoD,  and  were  conversing  with  him  at  a  different  plaee 
from  that  which  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  swore  he  was  in;  and  the 
jnd^^  in  samming  up  the  evidence  to  the  jnry ,  were  unanimous  in  their 
opiniott  that  he  did  not  order  his  men  to  fire;  but  if  he  did,  they  were 
ofopiDkmthat,  firom*the  evidenoe  of  many  other  witnesses,  theasaaolt 
both  upon  the  officer  and  men,  while  upon  duty,  was  so  violent,  that 
the  homicide  could  not  amount  even  to  manslaughter,  but  mustbe  oon- 
sidered  as  excusable  homicide.  The  jury  soon  agreed  upon  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty,  and  the  prisoner,  being  discharged,  retired  to  the  Castle, 
and  remained  there  until  he  sailed  f<Hr  England,  where  he  was  pen- 
wmsd.  A  few  days  after  the  trials,  while  the  court  oontanned  to  sit, 
an  incendiary  paper  waa  posted  in  the  night  upon  the  door  of  the 
tswn-house,  oomphining  of  the  court  foir  cheatii^  the  people  with  a 
show  of  justice,  and  calling  npon  them  to  rise  and  free  the  world  fitmn 
snoh  domestic  tyrants.  We  nfor  to  the  printed  trials  for  the  results 
in  the  other  cases. 

In  eider  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  Hntchinaon  regarding  abundant 
fosB,  we  will  give  the  relation  of  John  Adams  on  this  point    After 
;  that  he  aooeptid  a  si^g^k  gainea  as  a  retaining  foe,  Mr.  Adams 
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■itB  md  iumtikm  hid  not  Imm  profMgOdi,  that  I  wis  togtpttd  bj 

grat  fi9eB  and  emmow  som  of  waofej.    Befim  or  after  Hib  trial) 

^peafeoo  861^  me  ten  guiaaaa,  «id  at  the  trial  of  the  addien  after- 

e^;^  guneas  more,  wfaieh  were  all  the  fiMS  I  ever  leceired,  or 

I  dbred  to  me ;  and  I  ahonld  not  hftie  aaid  anything  on  the  waHh 

jeat  to  mj  eSenta,  if  tiiej  Imd  never  oAred  me  anything.    This  waa 

ail  tlM  peonniaiy  reward  I  ever  had  fa  fenrteen  or  fifteen  daya'  hbor 

in  tlie  nnst  ezhamtiiig  and  fttigoing  oanaea  I  ever  tried,  for  haMrd- 

ing  a  popolarity  very  general  and  wy  hardly  earned,  and  fa  inonr- 

ring  a  damor  rf  p^pJar  iOi|ad«n  and  fwyidioea,  wUdi  are  not  yet 

womovt,  and  never  w91  be  fagotten  aa  long  aa  the  hiatoty  of  this 

period  la  read."     And,  on  another  oecaaion,  Mr.  Adama  fiurdier 

remarked: — " I  have  reaeon  to  remember  that  &tal  nij^    l%epart 

Itoolcindefisooec^Gbpt  Pkealon  and  the  eoldiera  proeoied  meaaad- 

aty  and  obloquy  eneQ|^    It  waa,  however,  one  of  the  moat  gaflit, 

ganerom,  manly  and  diaintereited  actkne  of  my  whole  UCd,  and  one  of 

Ae  beat  pieeea  of  aerviea  I  ever  rendered  my  ooonlry.    Jndgment 

ef  death  againat  thoae  aoUieia  vroold  have  been  aa  fool  a  alain  iqien 

tfne  oonatry  as  the  ezeci^ieBS  of  the  Qoaken  or  wilehea  aneienfely. 

AatheevideBoewaa,  dMverdiet<^dMJiny  waaeacdyrif^    lUa, 

however,  la  no  reaeon  why  the  town  ahonld  not  oaH  the  aetaon  of  that 

nig^t  a  maaaaore;  nor  is  it  any  argument  in  finver  of  the  gofveenor  or 

wnieler  who  eaoaed  Aem  to  be  aent  here.    Bnt*it  ia  tiie  atrongeat  ef 

praA  of  the  danger  of  alandiog  armiea." 

nie  Boafeon  Athenoenm  everkoka  theeeeaeteiy  where  were  dupaaited 
^  remains  rf  oar  feOow-oitiaena  martyred  in  tfie  oaoae  of  liberty, 
lfai«h  6, 1770.  Here  repoee  the  whee  of  Hanoock  and  Gnahing,  Om 
latter  of  whom  was  Kentenant-govemor  during  the  adminiBtralion  ef 
die  former.  Thoof^  Snmnmr  apeaka  of  "Haneoek'a  broken  oobnnn," 
the  idea  is  merely  poetical,  fa  no  monnment  haa  ever  been  ereoted 
over  his  remains.  It  is  staled  aa  the  Boston  Newa  Letter  that  fcor 
of  the  rictima  were  eonveyed  on  hearaea)  and  boried  on  the  ei|^&  of 
Ibnft,  in  one  vault,  in  the  Kiddle  Burying  Qronnd.  The  fonaral 
efflpfTiff«»^  of  an  iaunena^namber  of  peraona  in  ranks  of  six,  firilawad 
by  along  train  of  carriagea  bdong^ig  to  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
town,  at  n^ich  time  the  beDa  of  Beaton  and  adjoining  towna 
toBad.    Itiaaappoaedtetagreatarmunborof  peopleef 
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'fkoDitj  ftttooddd  AiB  fittienl  dian  ifsre  oror  ocngr^jstoi  ra  thii  coii* 
tfamit  on  any  oooamon.  In  tins  proocerion  emblematical  banners  were 
dBsplajed.  Rie  foDoinng  eflRukm  appeared  in  Pleet^  Post,  Mndi 
12, 1770: 


«« with  te  wwnpl,  MrohMied  Witt  MddiB  dMtfa, 
Lo,  the  poifled  tube  oonrolTes  its  fSital  breath ! 
The  flying  \M,  with  heann-direeted  Ibne, 
BIdf  the  Dree  epMt  of  its  ftlkn  eone. 
Well4k*ed  shsiles !  U^im^wmmmijtmr 
From  ^^'s  egre  distaia  jroor  honoied  bier. 
Loet  to  their  Tiew,  sorriTliig  friends  may  moam, 
Tet  o'er  thy  pile  celestial  flames  shall  bam. 
Long  as  in  Freedom's  cause  the  wise  oontend. 
Dear  to  jonr  ooutejr,  siiaU  jenr  ihae  exfend ; 
While  to  the  world  the  lettered  stone  shaU  teU 
How  Oaldwell,  Attacks,  Gray  and  MaTerick  fell" 

On  llie  fimrteenth  of  March,  Patrick  Garr,  who  died  of  the  wound 
recriyed  in  the  massacre,  was  boried  from  Fanenil  Hall,  in  the  same 
grafe  in  which  the  other  victims  were  deposited. 

The  poet  who  wrote  the  eflosion  above  quoted  predicts  that  the  let- 
tered stone  diall  tell  the  tale  of  the  martyred  sons  of  liberty ;  bat  no 
stone  appears  on  the  spot  where  they  were  buried.  Indeed,  if  anj 
stone  were  ever  erected  over  their  remains,  it  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  regulars,  or  removed  in  making  repairs  on  the  ground. 
Let  the  prediction  bet  realized  by  llie  erection  of  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  <m  the  site  to  the  memory  of  this  event,  which,  wit]i  the 
battles  of  liezington  and  Bunker  BUI,  insured  our  independence. 

Our  venerable  native  citizen  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Handy- 
sUfe  Perkins,  probably  the  only  survivor  who  has  any  remembranoe 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  stated  to  the  editor  of  this  work,  at  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  Jan.  8, 1851,  that  at  that  period  he  was  five  yean 
of  age,  and  asleep  at  home  on  the  evening  of  its  occurrence.  Hii 
fcflier,  James  Perkins,  a  wine-merchant,  resided  in  King-street,  on 
the  present  location  of  Tappan's  stone  building,  opposite  Mackerel- 
lane,  now  Eilby-street  On  the  next  day,  his  &ther's  man-servant, 
bemg  desirous  Aat  he  should  witness  the  elfeots  of  this  occurrence, 
imprudently,  as  Mr.  Perkins  remarked,  went  with  him  to  the  Boyd 
Bzchange  Tavern,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  custom-hooaei 
now  the  site  of  the  Messrs.  Oilberts,  brokers,  kept  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Alexander  Craikshank  testified  diat  when  he  was  at  tlie  bead  of 
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Bq|il  EkdMBga-bne,  he  stopped  al  Slooe'e  tecwii,  and  the  peapfe 
mete  abosiiig  ftbe  sentiBel,  and  abowed  him  the  dead  body  of  Criepae 
Attiehj  one  ^  the  YietuDa.  He  tb^  pointed  (o  him  the froaeu  hlood 
m  the  gutter,  opposite  the  Exchange  Tayem,  and  proceeded  irith  him 
io  the  resid^Ace  of  Tnthill  Hubbard,  on  CornhiU,  a  short  distance  fixwi 
the  north  ude  of  QiMen-fltreet,  where  ky  the  dead  body  of  another  of 
the  Yiotims ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  his  recollection  of  die  tragical 
event,  which  has  ncYor  been  e&ced  fiom  his  mind.  Gd{»iel  Perkins 
IB  onaUe  to  state  which  of  the  notime  he  saw  at  Mr.  HubbMrd's  resi- 
dence; but,  as  Joseph  Hinckley  testiied,  aecordiog  to  the  trial,  that, 
niker  the  r^olars  had  fired,  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  Samnel 
Oray,  who  had  fidlen,  to  the  apothecary's  shop  of  Dr.  Jdbn  Zxiring, 
which  was  adjoining  cr  vsry  near  Mr.  Hnbbard's  dwelling,  and  could 
not  find  admittance,  as  it  was  closed, — doubtless,  that  was  the  name 
<tf  the  other  victim  whose  remains  were  exhibited  to  his  yoathfiil 
0fe, 

In  order  to  a  further  elucidation  of  this  matt^,  we  have  recurred  to 
the  papers  of  the  day,  by  which  it  appears  that  Gray  was  killed  on 
the  qpot,  as  the  ball  entered  his  head  and  broke  the  skulL  He  was  a 
wep&awk&Cy  and,  on  the  day  of  interment,  his  body  was  conveyed 
Irtwi  the  residence  (^  Seigamin  Qray,  his  brother,  wi  the  soudi  side 
€i  the  Exchange  Tavern.  Now,  OoL  Perkins  is  «ther  mistaken  regard- 
ing the  hous?  where  he  saw  the  pale  corpse,  or  else  it  was  removed 
firem  Mr.  Hubbard's  dwelling  on  the  next  day.  James  Caldwell,  abt 
killed  oa  the  spot  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  wasmateof  Captain 
Morton's  Tessd,  and  his  body  was  reinoved  from  the  ciqptain's  resi^ 
deooe  in  Cole-lane  on  the  day  of  iirterment  Crispus  Attucks  being 
n  stranger,  his  remains  were  conveyed  from  Faneuil  Hall.  He  was 
killed  by  two  balls  entering  his  breast,  and  was  a  native  of  Framing*  y 
hem ;  and  Samud,  a  s(Xi  of  widow  Mary  Maverick,  a  promising  y<Mttli  Mk  ^ 
nf  seventeen  years,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  a  joiner,  wa0  ' 
wounded  by  a  ball  that  enta?ed  his  abdomen  and  escaped  through  his 
hade,  which  caused  his  death,  and  his  remains  were  ronoved  from 
his  moor's  house  on  the  day  of  interment  Patrick  Carr,  who 
died  a  few  days  after,  of  a  ball  that  entered  near  his  hip  and  w^t  out 
at  I^  aide,  was  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Field,  leather-breeches 
maker  in  Queen-street,  and  aged  about  thirty  years.  Among  other 
matters  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  of  Boston,  March 
12, 1770,  k  the  fi>Uow]ng  clause:— ''HTbether  the  town  will  take  aiqr 
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inMniros  tliAt  ft  pdboc  nontment  iMy  m  iveoMl  ott  tw  wpt^  Uto^ 
tfie  kte  tragical  soeDe  was  acte^  as  «  memento  to  pesleritj  df  tiuH 
iKATid  massacre,  and  the  deatfimtii^  cemseijvenoes  of  mHltaiy  liuefi 
being  quartered  in  a  ireD-regidaled  dtj."  We  netioe,  on  tarafag  t^ 
Ae  records,  that  no  aetioh  was  taken  en  tiiis  point;  Imt  Ike  toim 
voted  tlieir  thanks  to  tbe  totms  of  BoiAwf,  CamtMPic^,  dnrieelMiA 
and  Watertown,  for  their  kind  coneem  in  this  dqploraMe  eyeni  Ak 
the  precise  looalion  of  this  soene  will  ever  beft  point  ef  great  mtemi 
to  BoBtonians,  we  gatiier,  from  llie  depositiim  of  Bamnel  Drowne,  tfalA 
il  occurred  between  Crooked,  now  Wilson's  laoie,  and  Royal  ExdMOige^ 
lane.  He  states  that  he  was  standii^  <m  ihe  steps  of  the  Exdwigs 
Tavern,  being  the  next  bouse  to  die  costom-hoiise ;  and  soon  aftarMW 
Captain  Preston,  whom  he  well  knew,  with  anmnbi^  of  soWers  dniwtt 
ne«r  the  west  comer  of  the  custom-house,  and  heard  Praston  sayv 
^<  Damn  your  bloods !  whydon't  you  ire?"  after  which  they  fred. 

At  a  town-meeting,  Boston,  Ihrch  19, 1771,  H<m.  Thomas  Cush- 
kg  moderator,  the  oommittee  appointed  to  consider  of  some  snitaUa 
medKxl  to  perpetuate  tbe  memory  of  die  horrid  massacre  perpotoatdl 
on  the  evenii^  of  the  IHth  of  Ifardi,  1770,  by  «  party  of  soMKers  of 
tise  29ih  regiment,  reported  as  Aeir  Ofnnion  ^t,  tor  Ae  preseirt,  tlie 
town  make  choice  of  ft  proper  petson  to  ddirer  an  oration  al  such 
time  as  may  be  judged  most  oonvenient,  to  commem<»ute  the  barbarous 
murder  of  five  c^our  feUow-dtisens  on  that  &tal  day,  and  to  impress 
upon  our  minds  the  ruinous  tendency  of  standing  armies  in  free  cities, 
and  die  necessity  ef  sndi  noUe  esartioBs,  in  all  fiiture  tiiAes,  as  the 
ndiabitants  of  the  town  then  made,  whereby  the  designs  of  the  coo- 
qurators  against  the  public  liberty  may  be  still  frustrated ;  and  the 
eommittee,  in  <Mrder  to  complete  ikd  {dan  of  some  standing  nKmument 
of  military  tyranny,  b^ged  leave  to  be  indulged  with  further  time. 
Their  report  being  accepted,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  town 
will  now  come  to  the  choice  of  an  orator.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed ;  Samuel  Hunt  and  James  Lovell  were  nominated  as  candi- 
dates to  deliver  the  oration.  The  inhabitants  then  voted,  and  the 
latter  was  elected.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  James 
Lov^  and  invite  his  acceptance. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  site  where  the  victims  of  the  Boetbn 
jnassacre  were  deposited,  the  editor  has  the  evidence  of  the  venerable 
C<A.  Joseph  May,  ft  warden  of  King's  Chapel,  possessing  great  integ- 
rity and  a  tenadous  memory,  stated  previous  to  his  decease  m  1841^ 
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bwg  thm  tea  jmn  of  age,  and  a 
iriMhr  IB  Ae  poblie  Liti&  aehooL  Pointiog  to  die  qx)t  which  k  the 
•la  ^  *  toiftb  QBoa  owned  by  the  oity,  in  the  rear  of  the  towh  of 
hmok  tSckud  CifaacUey,  a4  i^potheoaiy,  OoL  Maj  stated  that  wia 
Iha  fbm  nlMre  he  saw  then  intemd.  A-beantifiil  larch-tree  flow^ 
ii^Baitbeaide  of  theti^toBb,  whidikoppesteMoDtgoixieiy-idboe. 
Vhen,  dumg  die  aayofaltj  of  Jooaftan  C9ii4>iDaQ,  an  iron  ftnoe 
ma  iveoled  on  the  Qranary  oeoMtey,  in  the  month  of  Jane,  1840, 
m  fTwa^atifi  waa  ande  ofer  thk  spot,  fi>r  the  erection  of  this  eitj 
tumhf  hammk  boMs,  and  a  skull  wMi  a  bnllei-hole  perfi>rated  throQ|^ 
il)  veve  ^diaeo^wed,  whioh  probaUy  w«re  remains  of  these  Yictima; 
aad  we  ba^e  the  eTidenoe  of  the  late  Martin  Smith,  seztcm  of  King's 
(ftapel  duurcb,  that  he  assisted  in  throwing  the  skull  and  other  bones 
wk>  the  earth  near  the  laroh-tree. 

When  GeDearal  Warren  gave  an  oration  on  the  massacre,  March  Stfa, 
1772,  James  Allen,  (me  of  the  Boston  poets,  commemorated  the  OTent 
iniraarse,  at  his  request;  and  John  Adams  states  in  bis  diary,  probaUj 
in  allasioii  to  this  poem,  that  James  Otis  reads  to  krge  circles  of  the 
aonmoa  pec^  Allen's  oratioQ  on  the  beauties  of  liberty,  and  recoa- 
aends  it  as  an  ezodlent  production.  Allen  thus  apostroi^used  King 
George,  in  these  prophetic  terms : 

«<  In  Tain  ihiQ  Biitoin  Hft  her  foppIiMit  eje. 
An  alienated  oflbpriBg  feels  no  ftUal  tie. 
Her  teatt  in  Tain  8kaU  bathe  the  aoMien*  feet,  ^ 
BoDember,  ingnte,  B«eloa*a  erinwonaJ  atnet  1 
Wliole  bfloatomba  of  Ihret  tlie  deed  ihaU  pej. 
And  purge  the  morders  of  that  guilty  day.*' 

May  the  sons  of  Boston  be  sure  that  a  centennial  orati<»,  commem- 
oratiye  of  the  Boston  massacre,  be  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
and  eloquent  orator  of  the  day ! 

One  of  the  most  popular  celebrations  in  Boston,  previous  to  the 
msBBacre,  was  that  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Cbarles  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  dated  May  28d,  1768,  was 
to  that  day  ocnnmemorated;  and  was  in  especial  memorable  to  him,  as 
bis  ancestor  was  at  Westminster  school,  adjoining  the  parliament  house, 
pursuing  his  studies,  when  the  plot  was  discoYcred.  The  latest  dale 
<^  its  celebration  in  Boston,  cf  which  we  find  the  most  particular 
account,  was  on  Monday,  Kov.  6th,  1769,  when  the  guns  at  the  Casda 
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«od  at  Uie  btttenei  in  towa  wem  find,  $ad  a  yigiMidj 
cleyated  on  a  stage,  earned  in  derision  tliroogh  the  streets,  sod  fel* 
lowed  by  crowds  of  people,  with  ludicrous  effigies  of  the  Pope  aad 
others,  which,  when  they  reached  Copf's  Hill,  were  eomimtted  to  tha 
flames.  One  of  the  regalars  was  flogged  by  one  of  die  party,  fiir 
attempting  to  detain  the  {oooession,  as  it  passed  the  main  guvd  sla> 
tioned  at  the  door  of  the  state-hoase.  On  a  lantern  was  a  deserip- 
tion  of  the  Pope  in  1769 ;  on  another  was  inscribed  ^'  Love  attd 
Unity.  The  American  whig.  Confusion  to  the  tones;  aad  a  total 
banishment  to  bribery  and  ccurruption."  And  on  the  rij^  side  was 
this  profime  acrostic,  belpw  a  caricatore  of  John  Main,  the  TOjalist 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  warm  opponent  of  the  people: 

**Iii8iilting  wretoh !  we  'U  kim  ezpofe,— 
O'er  tlie  whole  world  hit  deeds  diidoee. 
Hell  now  gapes  wide  to  take  him  in  ; 
Now  he  is  i^  ;  0»  Innp  of  sin ! 
Mefta  is  the  man*  —  M**n  is  his  naae ; 
Enough  he 's  spread  his  hellish  fiune. 
Infernal  (bries  horl  his  soul 
Nine  million  times  from  pole  to  pele." 

'^Wilkes  and  Liberty"  was  inscribed  on  another  lantern,  over 
highly  inflammatory  verses.  We  find  no  allusion  to  this  celebration 
after  1774. 

When  the  eyening  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  massacre  arrived, 
an  address  was  delivered  at  the  Manufibctory  Honse,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Tonng.  This  building  was  selected  for  the  occasion,  because  the  first 
opposition  to  the  British  regulars,  October,  1768,  was  made  there, 
when  one  Elisha  Brown,  having  possession  of  the  building,  which  was 
located  at  the  comer  of  Hamilton-place,  as  a  tenant  under  the  province, 
refused  admission  to  the  military.  The  high  sheriff  was  sent  by  Grov. 
Bernard,  for  admission ;  and,  on  a  third  attempt,  he  found  an  open 
window,  and  entered  that ;  upon  which  the  people  gathered  about  him, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  This  outrage  occurred  just  after  the  arrival 
^  the  regulars.  We  transcribe  the  particulars  of  this  public  demon* 
gtration,  from  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  March  7th  and  14th :  The 
bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled  from  twelve  o'clodc  at  noon  ui^ 
one.  An  oration  was  delivered  in  the  evening,  by  Dr.  Young,  at  tha 
hall  of  the  Manufactory,  a  building  originally  designed  (or  enooun^^ 
manufiMStories,  and  emjdoying  the  poor.    The  oration,  it  is  said,  con- 
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MiM^fchfirfia— tofH»«iwinw;  «r  tlie  impntslioiis  of  Mtaon 
wmd  nhtHStonkj  irith  whioli  Ae  toob  of  poiver  eodeayored  to  brtod  tta 
intohitMrts;  and  a  deooant  upon  the  nature  of  treaaoos,  with  some 
Ihraate  of  the  Britiah  mixustry  to  take  away  the  Maasadmaetts  charter. 
]&  the  ereniiigthere'WBB  a  ferjstrikhig  ezUbitioii  at  the  honae  of  Mr. 
Baal  Revere,  ftontiiig  the  old  North-eqnare,  ao  called.  At  one  of  the 
wiBdowa  was  the  a{q[)eanince  of  the  ghost  of  Christopher 
with  one  of  his  fillets  in  the  wound,  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
hbed  issuing  therefrom;  near  him  hia  friends  weeping;  at  a  small 
a  monumental  pjnnunid,  with  his  name  on  the  top,  and  the 
of  those  killed  on  the  fifth  of  March  round  the  base ;  under- 
neathy  the  following  lines : 

"  SDider'B  pale  gboat  froh  bkefinf  stands, 
I  Sir  bli  death  denands." 


In  the  next  window  were  represented  the  soldiers  drawn  up,  firing  at 
the  people  assembled  befi>re  them, — the  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the 
wounded  filling,  with  the  blood  running  in  streams  from  their  wounds, 
— over  which  was  written,  '^  Foul  Plat."  In  the  third  window,  was 
Ae  figure  of  a  woman,  representing  America,  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  with  a  staff  in  her  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  top 
thereof;  one  foot  on  the  head  of  a  grenadier,  Ijing  prostrate,  grasping 
a  serpent;  her  finger  pointing  to  the  tragedy. 

Another  authoritj  states  that  the  bells  of  Boston  tolled  from  nine 
to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  allusion,  in  Dr.  Young's  oration,  to  the  threats  of  Oreat  Britain, 
and  tfie  imputations  of  treason,  forciblj  remind  one  of  the  firmness 
with  which  the  Massachusetts  colonists  resisted  every  device  to  decoy 
and  divert,  most  artfully  attempted  by  the  minions  of  the  throne.  The 
doquence  of  bribery  fell  powerless.  Lord  Paramount  urged,  in  the 
Revolutionary  play,  written  by  the  author  of  the  American  Chron- 
icles of  the  Times,  published  in  1776,  — ''  Don't  you  know  there  's 
SQdi  sweet  music  in  the  shaking  of  the  treasury  keys,  that  they  will 
instantly  k>dc  the  most  babbling  patriot's  tonguel  transform  a  tory 
into  a  whig,  and  a  whig  into  a  tory?  make  a  superannuated  old  miser 
danee,  and  an  old  cynic  philosopher  smile?  How  many  thousand 
I  has  your  tongue  danced  at  Westminster  Hall  to  the  sound  of 
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"  Let  tyrants  rage,  and  syoopbantB  ezdafan ; 
Let  tories  gramMe,  parasitm  Mbmt, 

Aid  plot  revenge ;  dq^eiideiiee  is  no  mote. 
*T  is  independence  that  we  will  maintain. 
And  Britain's  tyrant  shall  no  longer  reign. 
Britain,  acBen !  we  seek  yovr  aid  no  iiioi«  $ 
Net  oaU  joa  MotiMT,  M  W9  did  befim.'* 

We  know  little  of  Dr.  Thomas  Toung.  He  was  a  mem1)er  of  Hie 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  1T72.  He  was  a  talented  writer  iii 
papers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Bojral  American  Magazine,  on  medical, 
political,  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  tea-party  in  1778 ; 
but  a  groundless  tradition  exists,  that  be  was  the  person  who  fiUed 
his  pockets  with  the  detestable  herb,  which  being  discovered  when  he 
was  on  the  way  home  from  the  ships,  some  one  cut  off  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  threw  away  the  tea.  1%e  old  crier  witnessed  this  scene^ 
but  cannot  state  who  committed  the  act  John  Adams  writes  of  him 
as  his  physician. 

In  the  Life  and  Times  of  General  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Revolutionaij 
&ne^  are  hi^Iy  spirited  letters  from  Dr.  Toung,  in  one  of  which  ht 
says,  that ''  Lord  North  endeavors  to  still  the  rising  rage  of  his  coun^ 
trymen,  by  assuring  them  that  no  other  province  will,  in  the  leasts 
countenance  the  rebellious  Bostonians."  And,  in  allusion  to  a  town- 
meeting  at  Faneuil  HaU,  Dr.  Toung  says,  it  "  was  conducted  with  a 
freedom  and  energy  becoming  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome."  We 
descendants  of  the  patriot  fathers  have  no  conception  of  their  perils, 
and  are  prompted  by  emotions  of  veneration,  at  their  decided  tone, 
amid  the  glare  of  royal  bayonets.  In  Edes  and  Gill's  North  Americaa 
Almanac,  printed  in  1770,  we  find  what  is  termed  ''  A  New  Son|^ 
now  much  in  vogue  in  North  America,"  which  entwines  this  rebel 

*<  All  agee  shall  speak  with  amaie  and  applame 
Of  the  courage  we  '11  show  in  support  of  our  laws. 
Td  die  we  don*t  ftar,  but  to  serve  we  disdain  ; 
We  had  better  not  be,  than  not  freemen  remain. 
In  freedom  we  *re  bom,  and  in  freedom  we  *11  live ; 
Our  purses  are  ready, — 
Steady;  friends,  steady ; 
KotasslaTSS,  btttasfreemtti.ottrmoBfljwe'n  1^1%.** 
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■■nMMe  cvovpds  of  people.  OrigbaBj,  a  smaH  slagd  was  ereolMl  im 
Ife  nortbom  aeelkHi  of  tfe  tbsidi^  en  whioh  wen  eodhflMled  tfe  8«r- 
were  womdad  «fc  4he  mwiiwpii,  ladseoierilwitioawaa  tateafiwrthrir 
fccpafit  These  peferiotio  onlioiie  are  a  protective  diidd  to  our  eoosti- 
IntiDiiy  aa  tbaj  illmtrate  the  juriDGiples  of  dvil  Uber^. 
l!helioDogedBoaeeaaorof  Waahfaigtimtetbepwaidepi^ 

Unioii,  when  writiiig  to  Dr.  Mono  in  aUvaien  to  the  meaBorable 
em  the  maaaaare,  and  those  sneoeedmgon  the  national  inde- 
&om  ibb  peace  of  1788  down  to  ih»  year  1816,  tfana 
: — '^TheaeontioiiB  were  ready  I  had  almost  said,  by  erorj- 
hoif  that  could  read,  and  scarcely  erer  with  dry  eyes.  They  have 
SMT  been  contimied  for  forty-five  years.  Will  you  read  them  all? 
Ibegr  ware  not  long  oontmned  in  their  original  design ;  bat  other  gett* 
ilmmm,  with  ether  views,  had  jntoeaoe  enoa^  to  obtain  a  chaoge 
from  '  standjng  armies'  to  ^  Miog/i  which  psodnced  the  Bevohttion.' 
Of  llttae  forty-five  orations,  I  have  read  as  many  as  I  have  seei^ 
They  have  varied  with  all  the  changes  of  oar  politics.  They  have 
heeat  made  the  engine  of  bring^g  forward  to  pablic  notice  yoong 
jwitkanen  of  promising  genias,  whose  connections  and  sentiments 
were  tolerable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  moment  There  is 
^venile  ingennily  in  all  that  I  hare  read.  There  are  few  men  of 
eonaeqaence  among  as  who  did  not  commence  their  career  by  an  orar 
tion  on  the  fifth  of  March.  I  have  road  these  orations  with  a  miztore 
of  pkasore  and  pity.  Yoang  gentlemen  of  genins  describing  sc»es 
tikey  never  saw,  and  descanting  on  feelings  they  never  folt, — and 
whidi  great  pains  had  been  tak^  they  never  shoald  feeL  When  wiU 
iheae  orations  end?  And  whai  will  they  cease  to  be  monoments  of 
the  flnetoationBi^  public  opinicm,  and  g^Mral  feeling,  in  Boston,  lilas- 
aadiosetts,  and  the  United  States?  -  They  are  infinitely  more  indioa* 
live  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment  than  of  the  feelings  that  prodooed 
the  Revolution."  And,  in  the  ccmelosion  of  this  letter,  he  remarks, 
'^  If  I  coald  be  fifty  years  younger,  and  had  nothing  bett^  to  do,  I 
woold  have  these  orations  collected  uid  printed  in  volumes,  and  then 
write  the  history  of  the  last  fi)rty-five  years  in  commentaries  upcm 
them."  The  conception  of  this  work  was  matured,  and  the  materials 
BEMStly  withered,  in  relation  to  every  one  of  the  orators  introdocedi 
More  the  editor  ever  read  09  wae  aware  of  the  paragraph  last  quoted 
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flMn  Ae  imtftMe  Maaxm  iiie  «Unr.  A&  mik^  colBOtiHi  if  the 
onttmiBOtioedintibisbook,  and  pmbMihed  in  »  owmotod  fcnp,'  w wM 
piovo  ft  YikHible  ioquMlNa  to  Ae  higtocj  aid  literatee  of  oar 
onmtry.  0«r  plan  diftni  mteriallf  fron  dial  a^ggeaiid  by  lit 
great  Neator  rf  this  repnblio.  We  eifaibit  atiiking  apecinane  ftcm 
flome  of  die  beat  of  thoae  performancea,  with  opiniona  respecting  tlieir 
charactw,  and  present  a  statement'  of  the  lives  of  dieir  anthers,  inter- 
spersed with  political,  histmcal,  and  literary  reminiseenoea,  nnfiiMing 
a  period  of  eighty  years. 

Our  plan  extends,  moreoTer,  to  the  orators  of  the  Manadinaetti 
Cincinnati,  the  Washington  Benevolent,  and  the  Democratic  Wadih^ 
ton  Societies ;  the  eulogists  on  the  deoeaaed  presidents,  <m  Warrai,  on 
La&yette  and  Marshall,  and  almost  every  other  political  oocaaioa  m 
the  great  head-quarters  of  die  Bevolati<», — our  own  noble  Boston! — 
tending  to  establish  the  permanence  of  republican  institutions.  While 
we  mainly  oonour  with  President  Adama  in  opinien  regardiBg  the 
mmts  of  those  which  he  had  ezamned,  we  v^tnre  to  aesurt  that  * 
large  portion  of  theae  produotiona  indicate  an  ability  and  patriate 
Vfitit  that  would  honor  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  ttie  most  eminent 
politicians  of  any  age  or  nation;  and  we  should  view  die  period  when 
euch  orations  w<Hild  cease  aa  a  strong  indication  of  the  decline  of  thii 
great  exemplar  of  all  nations. 

A  large  pordcm  rf  the  materials  for  this  production  were  gatberei 
from  the  libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Wstoricel  Society,  of  the  Gore 
Library  at  Cambridge,  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealof^eal 
Society,  of  the  State  Library,  of  the  Boston  Library,  and  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum ;  to  the  Iftrariana  of  whi<di  institutions  the  editor 
renders  his  grateful  acknowledgm^ts  finr  the  ready  feeiliiy  extended 
chsuring  the  research  fi>r  information.  The  editor  is  m<Hre  espedally 
indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Histxnical  Society  for  the  generoua  per- 
mission of  access  to  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  in  their  posaea- 
sion,  from  which  passagea  are  embodied  in  this  work,  gready  enhano- 
ing  its  value.  Moreover,  the  editor  renders  his  gratefal  thanks  to  Bev. 
Joseph  Barlow  Felt,  the  courteous  librarian  of  this  institution,  and 
author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  EBstory  of  New  Ei^iand,  and  to  Lueiie 
Ifanlius  Sargent,  Esq.,  whose  experience  in  historical  research  ranhi 
them  with  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  our  country;  to  Sam* 
uel  O.  Drake,  Esq.,  the  chronicler  of  Lidian  History;  and  to  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  for  the  free  use  of  the  Bevdutionary  manuscript 
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jmanml  if  Br.  Jcim  Wanm,  Vm  patriotie  Mat.     Ite 
Miw  fiBigst  tfe  mrteij  of  gwdemim  €f  A5  l«i^ 
■tilling  iBiBniialioB ewniU  to  Ae  anwwj  of  t^ 
bgoe  of  iriMd  bum  woaU  fiD  •  Aqiler ;  and  to  loOMSt  tho  i 
rf  Iwli  fiim'ukiil  irorid  emhiee  •  hurgo  appiftdii 


JAMES  LOVELL. 

APBIL  3»  ITTl.    0!r  THS  BOSIOlf  MA8SACRB. 

As  llie  &dier  and  mi  wero  remarkable  men,  and  effected  mndi  in- 

iftowMing  tiie  intelleoto  of  the  prineipal  aeton  of  the  Retolatmi,  ire 

vill  eadttbk  ftret  llie  soanly  materiali  regarding  tbe  fiolier.     Muter 

Mm  LoToD  was  the  eldest  ecm  rf  John  Lo?ell,  who  married  PriedDa 

Gardiiier,  June  10th,  1709;  and  iias  bom  at  Boston,  June  16di,  1710. 

He  entered  the  public  Latin  school  in  1717 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 

College  in  1728;  became  usher  of  the  Latin  school  in  1729,  until 

lie  was  appointed  principal  in  1784;  which  station  he  occupied  until 

April  19Ui,  1775,  when  the  sc&od  was  diq^ersed  bj  the  siege  of  the 

town,  and  consequent  occupation  of  the  rojuhsts.    Mr.  Lovell  married 

Abigail  Qreen,  Sept,  1784.    He  was  an  excellent  critic,  and  one  of 

die  best  classical  schohis  of  his  day.    Though  a  seyure  teacher,  yet 

he  was  remarkably  Iramorous,  aad  an  agreeable  ixupanion.     It  is 

worthy  of  record,  that  he  delivered  the  first  published  address  in 

nneail  Hall,  Mandi  14th,  1742,  at  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  town, 

occasioned  by  the  death  of  Peter  Fanenil,  Esq.,  the  noble  d(mor  of  the 

haD  to  the  town  of  Boston.    Li  the  peroratioii  of  Mr.  Lovelies  funeral 

ontion,  he  said :  ^'May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of 

troth,  of  justice,  of  byahy,  of  honor,  of  liberty.    May  no  private 

vfawB,  nor  party  broOs,  ever  enter  these  walls."    Heaven,  in  mercy, 

however,  otherwise  decreed,  and  to  the  permanence  of  republican  insti- 

totioos.     When  the  royal  trwfB  evacuated  Boston,  there  was  left 

aarmoved^  at  tbe  resideoce  ^  Master  Lovell,  adjoining  die  poUie 
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itAorf  in  School  8tB0dt,tiiea)ftArf€hperd 
qwtften  wen  at  the  Promoe  Hovoe,  togethor  irkh  a  rhoatm  aai 
bttwit  ontiie.  MbrooTor,  a  chuiot  of  the  g^nrnor  w  tdkm  «iiift 
of  llie  dock  OQ  Long  Wharf,  greatly  de&oed.  He  mo  ft  vam  adf^ 
cate  for  the  crown,  and  embarked  wkh  liie  Britiifa  fcreofiB  finr  Halifrz, 
when  they  eyacoated  the  town,  March  14tii,  17T6.  We  find  no 
particulars  of  his  history  at  Halifiix,  where  he  died  in  1778.  In  tbe 
gallery  of  paintings  at  Harvard  C!oll^  is  his  portrait,  taken  hy 
Nathaniel,  son  of  John  Smybert,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1728, 
in  company  with  Bishop  Berkeley.  Jodge  Grandi  onoe  remarked,  ''  I 
remember  that  one  of  his  first  portraits  was  the  picture  of  his  oU 
master  Loyell,  drawn  while  the  terrific  impreesiims  <^  the  pedagogue 
were  yet  vibrating  upon  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so  perfect  a  likeness  of 
my  old  neighbor,  that  I  did  not  wonder  wbefi  my  young  bieoA  toM 
me  that  a  sudden,  undesigned  glance  at  it,  had  often  made  him 
shudder." 

Maater  Lovell  was  a  contribulor  to  the  Pietas  el  Giatulaftio  Golkgji 
Oaatabrigiensis,  eta,  published  in  1761.  The  nnmben  2,  25,  2$^ 
and  27,  are  ascribed  to  his  hand.  The  following  is  the  iwentf^-aeventt 
artide  in  the  Pietas : 

**  While  Halley  Tiews  the  heftTens  with  enrioofl  «j«b. 
And  notes  the  oheagei  in  the  stormj  tides, — 
VThat  ooMtdlAtkiit  ^bode  deweeadfaig  tsIbs,  . 

IHraU  the  pftMd  streuwy  and  tetfliM  tiie  fleiM,— 
VHiat  eell  the  B^hjn  htih^  with  fii>Toring  brean 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  subject  seas ;— • 
In  diflferent  orbits  how  the  ptaaets  ran, 
Bsieotins  njs  Ifasj  borrow  fren  thesm  ; — 
SoAdan,  a  distal^  prospect  shanM  his  si|^ — 
Vsnus  enciroled  in  the  aonroe  of  light ! 
Wonders  to  come  his  rayished  thooght  nnlbld. 
And  thus  the  HeaTen-instracted  bard  ftretold 
VHiat  glerkms  sosdss,  to  ages  past  mkaowa* 
Sbsll  in  OM  sonuaer's  roUi^g  months  be  diowiu 
Ansi^ciovs  omens  jon  bri|^t  regions  wear ; 
Brents  responslTe  in  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebos  decks  the  rising  mora,^ 
Bach,  ^orioos  George !  thy*  yoathM  bpows  ad«B  | 
]«er  spariOis  TsMw  en  the  eltoeal  plate, 
BrigMir  than  Charlotte,  midst  the  virgfai  tnia. 
The  iUostriovs  pair  eo^Joined  in  mptial  te» 
Britaonla  shlaes  a  rival  to  the  4M  t** 
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'  Lordl  ms  mHMt,  aho,  «f  '^TIm  Bmmm,  an  Inteiloomloty 
at  the  Sooth  Latb  Sdiod/*  spoken  at  Oie  annul  viiitaEtna, 

June  26, 1705,  by  Daniel  Joaea  and  Jonathan  WiUiama  Austin,  in 

nlMh  tiie  latter  ezolauaB : 

'*  fbffj  the  nan,  wImb  agt  hat  ifnad 
Its  haiiy  lionon  on  his  iMsd, 
WlMSe  mind,  on  looking  back,  snnrcji 
A  froHAil  Ufb  and  well-spent  dajt. 
jy  en  Ike  T«se  of  bott  1»  ttendi, 
Boik  worida,  at  onee,  his  viev  oeiBwnds : 
flees  esrth  unwished  &r,  wished  ibr  skies,  — 
Contented  lives,  and  JoTfnl  dies.*' 

The  British  troops  ascribed  their  repulse  at  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hin  to  the  foDowing  circamstance :  Directly  after  they  had  hinded, 
it  was  discorered  that  loost  of  the  cannon-baUs  which  had  been 
brooght  over  were  too  large  for  the  pieces,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  Ihem  back,  and  obtain  a  fresh  snpply.  "This  wretched 
ttnnd^  of  over-sized  balls,"  says  Qea.  Howe,  ''  arose  from  the  dotage 
of  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  ordnance  department,  who  spends  all  his 
time  with  the  schoolmaster's  daughter."  It  seems  that  Col.  Cleveland, 
who,  "  tfioog^  no  Samson,  must  have  his  Delilah,"  was  enamored  of 
the  beantifid  daughter  of  old  Master  Lovell,  and  in  order  to  win  &vor 
with  the  damsel,  had  given  her  younger  brother  an  appointment  in  the 
ordnance,  for  whidi  he  was  not  qualified ;  and  Dr.  Jeffiries  confirmed 
ihis  rdation.  This  error,  to  whatever  cause  it  might  have  been  owing, 
created  delay,  and  somewhat  diminished  the  eflbct  (^  the  British  fire 
during  the  first  two  attacks.  A  tradition  exists  that  during  the  battle 
suddenly  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery  ceases.  Gen.  Howe,  in  con- 
sternation, demands  the  reason.  "  The  balls  are  too  large."  "  Fatal 
error!"  says  Howe;  "what  delusion  drives  CoL  Cleveland  to  pass  all 
his  time  with  the  schodmaster's  daughter,  instead  of  minding  his 
business?  Pour  in  grape!"  The  forthcoming  allusion  to  this  aflUr 
appears  in  a  song  ascribed  to  a  British  soldier,  written  after  the  battle : 

•«  Ov  eendnelor,  he  got  hieks 
Vir  his  Mtosmdnol,  sve,  sir ; 
lihsshaihasMrtfcr  twetups— dfw^ 

Wen  nade  ftr  twta<y  hmt,  air. 
Ihere  's  seas  in  Boston  pleasid  Is  say, 
As  ws  the  Md  w«t  t^dag. 
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WUle  ihej  thifar  haj  ware  iMlcii^ 
For  such  stoat  whigs  I  noTer  iaw»  «• 

To  hang  them  all,  i  *d  rather, 
For  maUng  ha/  with  musket-bans 

And  boek-ehol  Bdzad  together.'* 

We  will  now  exhibit  the  oatline  of  the  history  of  Master  Jmmm 
LofeU,  who  was  bom  at  Boston,  Oct  81, 1787 ;  entered  the  jmUSm 
Lstinsdiool  in  1744,  and  graduated  at  HarfaidC!oI^;e  in  1756.  He 
became  the  nsher  of  diis  school  in  1757,  which  statioii  he  filled  vbdA 
April  19, 1775,  when  the  school  was  suspended  bj  the  war.  He  * 
also  master  <^  the  North  Oranmiar,  now  the  Eliot  sdiooL  The  '. 
school  was  revived,  Nov.  8,  1776.  He  married,  at  Trinity  dnweh, 
Mary,  daughter  af  Alexander  Middleton,  a  native  of  Soodand,  Nor. 
24, 1760. 

On  the  morning  before  the  town  oommilCee  had  reached  his  resH 
dence,  to  invite  him  to  deliver  an  nation  on  the  massacre,  his  fhther 
took  occasion,  at  the  break&st-taUe,  according  to  the  traditioii,  to 
advise  him  not  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  his  inexperience  in  publie 
matters  was  not  equal  to  the  efibrt;  nor  could  he  expeot,  if  he  werei 
that  the  undertaking  would  result  in  any  public  benefit,  or  petscmal 
advantage  to  himself.  ''  Besides,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentlemaii) 
« there  is  a  consideration  in  this  matter,  above  all  others:  there  is 
danger  in  the  attempt, — your  life  will  be  in  jeopardy."  '<  Is  that  the 
case,  fiither?"  said  Lovell;  ''then  my  mind  is  decided;  my  resolm* 
tion  is  fixed,  that  I  will  attempt  it  at  every  haiard ! "  Whether  or  not 
this  relation  be  fiust,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
people  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  listen  to  the  young  oratcnr,  when 
the  throng  being  too  great,  the  audience  forthwidi  adjourned  to  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  after  a  fervent  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Chauncy,  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  James  Lovell,  that  received 
'' the  universal  acceptance  of  the  audience;"  after  which,  the  thanks 
of  the  town  were  voted  him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  request  a 
copy  for  the  press.  He  remarked,  in  this  performance,  that  "die 
des^  of  this  ceremony  was  decent,  wise,  and  honorable.  Make  the 
Uoody  fifth  of  March  tiie  era  (^  the  resurrection  of  your  birthrij^itBy 
which  have  been  murdered  by  the  very  strength  tfiat  nursed  them  in 
their  in&ncy."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  oration,  he  remarhs: 
*' Having  declared  myself  an  Ameiiean  son  of  liberty,  of  tiw 
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diartar  prinoipleB, — lumBgahoinidie  critkii  aai  daogeroos  fliteirtioii 
«f  our  birthri^ts,  md  ike  true  ooorae  fer  §pwij  redress, — I  did 
tike  the  freedom  to  recominend  with  boldness  one  prsTioiis  step.  Lsi 
IB  show  we  understand  the  true  vmlae  (^  what  we  are  duming.'* 

Mr.  Lovell  was  an  en)eUent  sdiolar,  aad  of  fianons  repatmtion;  bat 
datraction,  erer  seddng  to  wound  those  most  esteemed,  .frowned  its 
afciw  Tiaage  upon  him.  Jdm  Adams  says,  in  his  diary,  under  date 
tt  Jannory  7,  1766 :  <<  Samnd  Waterhonse,  ol  die  oastmns,  the  mast 
BOtoriona  aoribUer,  satirist,  and  Ubeller,  in  the  serrioe  ci  the  conqpif»- 
tea  against  Ike  Umrtiea  of  America,  made  a  most  malidoiis,  vnges- 
OTOoa  attach  upon  James  Lorell,  Jr.,  the  usher  of  Uie  grammar  sdiod, 
as  others  had  attained  hm  about  idleness,  and  fiuniliar  spiiits,  and 
MVfdiip,  and  expectancy  of  a  depatation." 

The  reddenoe  of  James  Lorell,  daring  the  BeydntioQ,  was  on  the 
estate  where  Chi^man  Hall  is  now  located,  and  his  &mily  witnessed 
9m  the  hooae-top  die  burning  of  Oiarlestown  daring  the  battle  of 
Banicer  HiH.  While  Ifr.  LofeU  was  imidsoned  in  the  Boston  jail,  in 
Qnesn^street,  in  censequeDoe  of  General  Howe  hanng  disoov«red  % 
prohibited  oorresponfence,  proring  his  adherence  to  die  BeTolationary 
e,  his  devoted  wife  waa  daily  accustomed  to  cooTey  his  feed  to  the 
door.  They  had  dg^  sons,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  waa 
mairied  to  Mark  Pidcard,  a  merdiant  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  was 
the  w^  ol  Ber.  Henry  Ware,  <^  Harvard  Cidl^ge.  After  the  Bevo- 
hitioo,  Mr.  Loydl  redded  in  Hutdunson-street,  k)cated  on  Sturg»* 
place. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  thirfy-one  dqptires  were  imprisoned 
in  Boston  jail,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lovell,  who  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  Washbgton,  dated  Provost's  Prison,  Boston,  Nor.  19, 1775, 
in  whidi  he  said :  '^  Your  excellency  is  already  informed  that  the 
powers  of  die  military  government  estaUkhed  in  diis  town  have  been 
waatoidy  and  croelly  exerdsed  against  me,  from  the  29th  of  June  last 
I  hsve  in  ^dn  rq)eatedly  solidted  to  be  brought  to  some  kind  rf  trial 
far  my  pretended  crimes.  In  answer  to  a  petition  of  that  sort,  pre- 
sented on  the  18th  rf  October,  I  am  directed,  by  Col.  Balfour,  aidnla- 
camp  to  Qen.  Howe,  to  aedc  the  release  of  CoL  Skene  and  his  jen, 
as  the  sole  means  rf  my  enlatgement 

^^llispropaBhion  appears  to  me  extremdy  disgraceful  to  the  party 
ftem  wfcsdi  it  comes;  and  a  compUaaoe  with  it  pregnant  with  danger- 
ess  coDseqoeiioes  to  my  fdlow-dtiaeDS.    But,  wh3e  iny  owm  spirit 
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Maity  of  1117  Afa-Oflflod  wife,  and  tbe  achrioo  <^  oome  whom  I  i 
kkfe  dkooked  me  down  to  a  oofiaeDt  to  gife  joor  ev)eD60C7  tins  iaj^^ 
stion.  I  have  tbo  follest  confideooe  in  your  wisdom,  and  I  sliaB  be 
perfeedy  resigned  to  yonr  detonmnatkni,  whatoTor  it  bmj  be.  I  BMst 
not,  bowerer,  oak  to  say,  that  ahoiiU  yon  oondeoiend  to  Hrigmrtiii 
Ihe  proceeding  of  my  en^niee  by  letter,  Ibe  oovreotkm  mig|kt  wotk 
nome  diange  in  fiiTor  of  myself^  or  at  leaet  of  my  fiuouly;  wfaieh  mmM, 
I  tfiink,  peridi  tiuroogh  want  of  fbel  and  provieions,  in  die  approaeb- 
ng  winter,  if  they  oontinae  to  be  deprited  <^  my  asnBtanee." 

Master  Loydl  addressed  another  letter,  Dec.  6, 1776,  to  Genenl 
Wadm^ton,  in  which  he  remarked :  ^^  Charged  with  being  a  spy,  aai 
giTing  intelligence  to  the  rebels,  I  have  been  soSng  die  pains  aai 
indignities  of  imjHrisonment  finom  the  29tb  of  Jnne  last,  withont  any 
sort  of  trial.  Gapt  BaUonr,  aid-de^camp  to  Gen.  Howe,  some  tow 
ago  firected  Mrs.  Lorell  to  toll  me,  from  the  oommander-in«ehief^  tint 
I  nrast  obtain  die  exdiange  of  GoL  Skene  and  his  son,  as  tbe  only 
eondkion  <^  my  enbffgement;  and  I  hafe  waited  wedu  in  a  fain  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  write  with  more  preeision  to  yonr  exoellenqr-  I 
hafe  no  argument  bat  (^  a  priTsto  natore  to  make  nse  cS,  npon  tUs 
oeoasion;  and  it  is  addressed  to  yonr  esodlenoy's  hnmani^,  wUdi  I 
am  wdl  satisfied  iriU  attend  the  decision  of  yonr  wisdom.  I  mysaif 
am  reduced  to  such  a  risk  of  life,  and  my  femily  to  sneh  mismes,  by 
my  imprisonment,  as  to  make  bodi  objecto  of  compassion  to  all  who  ane 
not  learnedly  barbaroos  and  cruel." 

Wariiington  wrote  to  Hancock,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  80, 1776:  '<! 
sbaB,  in  obecfanoe  to  the  order  of  Congress,  tbon^  interdieted  by 
Gen.  Howe,  propose  an  ezxdiange  of  CoL  Skene  fer  Mr.  LoirsII  and 
his  femily ;  and  shall  be  happy  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
Jeseiving  man,  who  has  shown  his  fiddity  nod  regard  to  his  coontiy 
to  be  too  great  for  perseoatkm  and  cruelty  to  orercome,  in  any  past 
agreeable  to  his  wisbes  and  inclinations."  Here  is  a  tribote  to  LovsU 
ftom  die  immortal  Wadiington,  of  greater  Tafaie  than  the  most 
renowned  heraldry. 

Mr.  Lorell  was  detained  in  prison,  regardless  of  die  intercesMi  of 
Washington,  until  the  British  army  efaooated  tbe  town,  when  be  was 
eomreyed  to  Halifez,  where  he  was  kept  in  dose  confinemesit  ISms, 
wkBe  the  fetter  was  at  Hali&z  an  honored  follower  of  die  drown,  tbe 
Ml  waa  degraded  for  an  adherence  to  tbe  eagle.    His  femily  were  pfo- 
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wMoJ^ — loeited  on  MarUmo'-atreel^ — until  his  xetam  b(m  of^f^ 

Mr.  Loveil  hipptned  to  be  dooaied  to  the  mme  prison  in 

ike  fiunons  CoL  EOum  Men  ii«  oon&ed,  with  sevoral  oUwr 

AQen  had  been  m  wanderer  daring  hie  oaptivity,  having 

hoift  first  salt  from  Montreal  to  Ea^^and  in  irons,  and  then  trans- 

firtad  hnok  to  HalifiuL,  bj  way  of  Ireland  and  North  Carolina.    Mr. 

Itf'vd  was  fiballj  exokaaged  far  Got.  Skene,  of  Ttoondsroga,  en  Nov. 

1776,  mai  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  80«h  daj,  by  way  rf  New  York. 

The  hardships  of  imprisonment  rather  impdred  his  intellect  thooj^ 

ila  power  wu  never  delhrsiled.     There  was  a  deep  ranoor  aganst 

lie  LoveD,  when  in  Boston  jail,  for  having  pablidy  repeated,  in  his 

osstion  en  themssninre,  what  the  royalists  had  tanght  him  by  ezpssi- 

'^that  slaves  envy  the  fteedom  of  others,  and  take  malknons 

t  in  eontfOmting to  destroy  it;" — being  a  oitation  from  Bbok- 

And  anodwr  matter  that  excited  prigndiee  was  the  gettmg 

L  of  a  note  written  to  one  gcnng  to  ttioi  Shirlej>  whioh  Gen. 

Howe  had  interoepted.    Conaeqnontly  he  was  oksely  kx^ed  np^  and 

debaired  the  nse  rf  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  dieQ|^  he  dedared  his  inno- 

efliwft  es  any  ftruiduen  eorresnonnenee. 

In  Dea  1776,  James  Lovell  was  eleoted  to  the  Continental  Cen- 
giesB,  Ibr  his  native  state.  On  the  third  of  May,  1778,  Mr.  Lovdl 
wrote  to  Arthur  Lee  as  fbOowa:  ''In  die  month  of  October,  1775, 1 
need  the  freedom  of  writing  to  yon  from  Boston  iHrieon,  by  a  Mr. 
William  Powell,  who  had  also  in  charge  some  papers  to  enable  you  to 
stigmatin  the  mean  cmelties  of  Gage,  who  was  then  exulting  in  his 
eemamnd;  bat  the  papers  iriiioh  I  afterwards  sent  yon  from  Haliia 
jail,  by  an  amiable  lady,  afibrded  proo6  of  sci^tifio  barbarity  in 
Howe,  whidi  tended  to  (^literate  the  mnnoiy  of  what  t  had  endured 
under  his  predecessor.  I  had  the  imagination,  at  that  time,  of  pur- 
sah^  those  meia  personally  to  Europe;  but  wh^  I  heard  my  country- 
men had  wisely  deehied  independoioe,  I  felt  myself  instantly  repaid 
fiar  all  my  losses  and  bodily  injuries.  I  upll  net  endeavor  to  constrain 
yon  to  bdieve  that  I  am  governed,  at  this  day,  by  feelings  and 
mslma  of  Ae  most  kudaUe  patriotism.  I  am  not  anxious  to  disavow 
a  degree  of  the  spirit  of  retalktkm,  which  oor  enemies  seem  to  have 
been  indnatiieas  to  eaeite  in  us.  It  would  be  &lse  affectation  of 
[  bnaiohBee  to  say  I  lament  the  present  disgrsee  of  Biitein. 
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Whether  ahemdDdBupn Her  noi^  I  mutt  rqjoiee  etily^Mi^i 
diflbrent  principles." 

It  18  a  singokr  ceiiioideiiee  to  this  remark,  that  tfie  editor,  while 
writiiig  in  the  book-etore  of  Drake  the  antiquarian,  had  Us  altenlioi 
directed  to  a  passage  in  Boswdl's  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Drake  held  n 
his  hand  at  the  moment,  where  Johnson,  in  oonreRdng  with  Mil 
Seward,  says,  April  15tb,  1778,  ^'I  am  willing  to  lore  all  mankimi, 
except  an  American."  Miss  Seward,  loddng  at  him  with  mild  and 
steady  astonishment,  said,  '^  Sir,  this  is  an  instaooe  that  we  are  always 
most  violent  against  these  we  have  injured." 

We  find  in  the  London  Political  Register  for  1780  the  foHowi^ 
severe  remarks  on  the  diaracter  of  Mr.  Lovell,  becaose  of  his  repiih- 
Ucan  course:  ^'  In  the  pockets  of  Warren,  the  rebel  commander,  killed 
at  Banker  KU,  were  fi>and  letters  from  James  Lovell,  a  rebel  ^fj, 
stating  the  namber  and  disposition  <^  the  troqM  in  Bostcm,  with  a 
variety  of  other  information.  The  spy,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
the  gallows  and  executed,  was  only  taken  up  and  detained  in  custody ; 
and  when  our  army  was  at  New  Toric,  he  was  discharged,  at  tiie 
request  of  some  of  Uie  rebel  chiefii.  The  deputy  commissary  of 
prisoners  saw  him  safely  on  board  the  cartel  ship,  and  laid  in  for  him 
the  best  provisions  the  place  could  supply.  Lovell,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  this,  the  instant  he  hnded  in  the  rebel  territory,  wrote 
die  commissary  a  most  abusive  letter;  and,  by  this  infiunous  befaavi<nr, 
having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  villany,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Ae 
rebels  of  Massachusetts,  deemed  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  Con^ 
gress;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Congress.  The  rebel  spies  and  priaoima 
taken  by  our  troops  have  been  always  treated  with  a  lenity  nearly 
ddn  to  folly;  the  rebels  never  imputed  it  to  our  humanity,  but  to  our 
timidity  and  dread  of  them." 

The  Political  Begister  quotes  a  passage  firom  an  interoqpted  letter 
of  Mr.  Lovell,  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20, 1780,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  in  which  he  said :  '^  Jis  it  not  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Massacha- 
setts?  Does  my  wife  look  as  if  she  wanted  a  toothless,  grayheadedi 
sciatic  husband  near  her?  I  am  more  benefit  to  her  at  a  distance 
than  in  conjunction,  as  the  almanac  has  it" 

In  1784  Mr.  Lovell  was  appointed  receiver  of  Continental  taxaa, 
and  during  the  confederacy  <^  1788  and  '89  he  was  the  coUeotorftr 
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Ab  port  of  BogtoiL    He  WM  Ae  naTal  <Ao0r  of  Boston  from  1790 
Qnta  his  decease,  at  Wmdham,  Maine,  July  14, 1814. 

Mr.  LoYdl  puUidied  aevoral  tracts.  In  1760  he  detiTered  an 
«atm  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Tenerable  Henry  Flint,  who 
was  fifty-five  years  a  tutor  of  Harvard  College.  In  1808,  Propaga- 
lioo  of  Truth,  or  Tyranny  Anatomized ;  Sketches  of  Man  as  He  is, 
OMBiieoted  with  the  Past  and  Present  Mode  of  Education;  A  Letter 
to  the  Ptesident  of  the  United  States,  sopposed  by  the  writer  to  be 
fitted  qpedaUy  fi>r  the  Age  and  Courage  of  the  Toang  Federal  Bepob- 
lieans  of  Boston,  and  also  to  be  eakolated  generaUy  to  promote  the 
comfinrt  of  all  gray-headed  as  wdl  as  green-headed  fi^  dtiiens  OTevy- 
wheie:  dated,  Jaly  4, 1806. 


DR.  BENJAMIN   CHURCH. 

1CABCBS»1TO.  OBT MB BOfllQW If AflKAflEB. 

Bft.  BBNJAHiif  Church  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Chnrdi, 
of  Malher  Byles'  chnrch,  in  Boston;  and  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  L, 
Aug.  24, 1784.  He  entered  the  Latin  school  m  1746,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1754.  He  was  a  stndent  in  the  London  Med- 
ical College,  and  walked  the  hospitals,  daily  visiting  all  the  wards. 
He  married  Miss  Hannah  Hill,  of  Boss,  in  Herefordshire,  a  sister  of 
his  early  friend,  a  yoang  stodent  in  Lond<m.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
and  had  Beiyamin,  who  married  a  lady  of  London,  and  became  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  army ;  James  Miller,  bom  1759 ;  Sarah, 
bom  1761,  who  married  Benjamin  Weld,  a  tory  refugee ;  Hannah, 
bora  1764,  who  married  William  Eirkly,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
had  sixteen  children.  It  is  to  a  descendant  <^  this  branch  that  the 
editor  is  indebted  for  information. 

Dr.  Church  was  the  surgeon  who  exammed  the  body  of  Crispus 
Attueks,  kiSed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  massacre  of  1770 ;  and 
his  deposition  is  printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  town.  He  was  the 
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ftrst  Qrand  Mast^  of  die  Basing  Stn  Lodge,  hsUitttei  m  iTTft.  Br. 
Church  pronounced  the  oration  on  llie  massacre,  at  Ae  Old  So«A;  aoA 
so  vast  was  the  throng  of  people  to  hear  it,  tJiat  the  orator,  and  John 
Hancock,  the  moderator  <^  Ais  adjourned  town-meeting,  were  olKged  t» 
be  taken  in  at  a  window.  It  was  received  "  with  universal  appkuse,*^ 
and  directly  after  its  defivery  the  peof^  unanimously  requested  a  copy 
for  the  press.  Dr.  Eliot  says  of  it,  that  **  it  is  oertaid^  one  of  tfM 
very  best  of  the  Boston  orations.'^  He  had  genius  and  taste,  and  vras 
an  excellent  writer  in  poetry  and  prose,  consisting  mostly  of  essays  of 
a  witty  and  philological  nature,  which  are  scattered  in  newspapers 
and  publications  almost  obsolete. 

On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  iSbe  lanteni 
exhibition  appeared  from  Mrs.  Clapham's  balcony,  in  King-street;  aai 
in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  was  inscribed  the  foDowing  impaft* 
siooed  etiusion : 

**  Canst  tlMm,  speotfttor,  li&w  thii  erimsoiiad  io«is» 
And  not  refleot  what  these  sad  portraits  mean  i 
Or  can  thj  slanghtered  brethren's  guiltless  gore 
Bflifonge,  in  vain,  tfom  jear  to  jear  Implevt? 
Ml  Bdirime PrsstoB  or  Us  bntdben  a» ! 
But  ask*  who  broni^t  those  Uoody  TiUains  hers? 
KeTor  for  instmments  forsake  the  oaose, 
Kor  spara  the  wialeb  who  wonM  sahfsri  the  kws ! 
That  rwthkss  Send,  who,  iir  a  triffinff  hin. 
Would  mordtr  sooi«s»  or  set  a  town  on  fisa. 
Compared  with  him  who  would  a  land  enslave. 
Appears  an  ineonsiderable  knaTS. 
Ami  shaU  tiia  first  adorn  the  SrtallfM, 
VHiUe,  pampered  aad  oaiesssd,  the  last  gsai  ftaa? 
Forbid  it,  thou  whose  eje  no  bribe  ean  blind. 
Nor  fear  oan  influeooe,  nor  &vor  bind ! 
Thj  Justioe  drove  one  murderer  to  despair ; 
And  shaU  a  number  lira  In  riet  hen  r 
live  and  appear  to  gloiy  in  the  erisaes 
Whioh  hand  destruotion  down  to  ftitnre  tiiMS? 
Tes,  ye  shall  lire !  but  Uto  like  branded  Cain, 
In  daily  dread  of  bebg  nightly  slain  ; 
And  when  the  aaxions  soene  en  earHi  k  o»«r» 
Tour  names  shaU  stink  tiU  time  shaU  be  no  msta  I  *' 

We  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  present  the  peroration  of  the 
oration  so  much  applauded :  "  By  Heaven,  they  die !  Thus  nature 
spoke,  and  the  swollen  heart  leaped  to  execute  the  dreadful  purpose. 
^re  was  the  interval  of  rage,— fierce  was  the  conflict  of  the  souL    hk 
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Om*  inyoftaft  hoar,  did  att  tke  steUdsg  ^botti  of  ow  stem  fere* 
fcthoro  pobi  vs  to  Vko&j  deads  ^  Tonyanoe  1  Did  not  the  con* 
miantifm.  of  our  expiring  libertiet  inipel  w  to  reaioraeless  baTool 
Bmk,  haA !  the  goerdian  Qod  of  New  Sng^aad  issues  his  awfui  maa- 
Jbte,  — Peace,  be  still!  Hashed  was  the  bursting  war;  the  lowering 
tflmpfifTt  firowned  its  rage  awaj.  Confidence  in  that  Ood,  beneadi 
iilioaB  wing  we  shelter  aU  oar  cares, — that  blessed  oonfidence  released 
Ike  dastard,  the  cowering  prey;  with  haughty  sccnh  we  refused  to 
Weomo  their  executiopers,  and  nob^  gave  Uiem  to  the  wrath  of 
Hfiaven.  But  words  can  pomrly  paint  the  horrid  soena  Defenceless, 
prostrate,  bleeding  coaatrymen,  —  the  piercing,  agonisdng  groans, — 
iIm  nisj^  moan  af  wmfmg  rdatives  and  friends,  —  thesis  best  can 
iponlr,  to  rouse  the  luke-wana  into  noble  seal, — to  fire  the  zealous  into 
naaly  rage  against  the  foul  oppression  of  ^partering  troops  in  pop-  /  ^G 
akms  cities  in  times  (£  peace." 

There  is  but  one  sentence  in  tins  admired  production  that  could  be 
eoBsbrued  in  the  least  degree  to  indicate  the  fear  that  this  yigoitMii 
mad  wtali  erer  forsake  the  cause  of  injured  humanity,  wherein  ho 
■ays, '<  The  coostitatkm  rf  Si^^aBd  I  iwvere  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.'^  /  A 
1^  however,  is  direedy  qualified,  for  he  contimies,  '^but  my  attadi- 
meat  is  to  the  common  weaL  The  magistrate  will  ever  command  mf 
feqpeet  by  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  his  adainistratioos." 

Dr.  Churdi  was  a  Boston  representative,  a  member  of  the  Pn>vi»' 
del  Congress  in  1774,  and  physician-general  to  die  patriot  army  m 
datyear. 

Aboat  the  year  1768,  Dr.  Church  erected  an  degaat  mansion  sft 
Baynham,  on  the  side  of  Nippahoosit  pead,  ''  allured,  perhaps,''  says 
Dr.  Allen,  <<  by  the  pleasures  of  fishing."  Probably  it  was  thus  dni 
he  created  a  pecuniary  anbarrassment,  which  led  to  his  defection  from 
the  cause  ai  his  country.  A  letter  written  in  oqpher,  to  his  brother 
in  Boston,  was  intrusted  by  him  to  a  young  woman,  with  whom  Jie  WM 
said  to  be  living  in  crime.  Die  mysterious  letter  was  found  upon  her; 
bat,  die  doctor  having  opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  it  was  only  by  the 
fotoe  of  threats  that  ^  nana  of  the  wrtter  was  extorted  from  her. 
it  was  for  some  time  difficult  to. find  any  person  capable  of  decipher^ 
iag  Dr.  Church's  leUw,  but  at  length  it  was  eShcteA  by  Rev.  Dr. 
8«auel  West,  of  New  Bedford.  When  Washington  charged  him  wiA 
Us  baseness,  he  never  attempted  to  vindicate  himself 
Washington  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  dated  Cambridge,  Oct  fi^ 
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1775 :  '<I  have  now  a  pvofiil,  tboa|^  a  neemaiy  du^  to  perfbnD| 
nqpecting  Dr.  Church,  direetDr-^geaeral  of  the  hospitaL  Abootm 
week  ago,  Mr.  Seci:etar7  Ward,  of  Provideiiee,  eeat  up  to  me  eoe 
Wauiwood,.an  inhabitant  (^  Newport,  with  a  letter  dire^ed  to  Mi^ 
Cane,  in  Boet(m,  in  churaotera ;  whi<di,  he  said,  had  been  left  iridi 
Wainwood  some  time  ago,  by  a  woman  who  was  kept  hj  Dr.  Church. 
She  had  before  pressed  Wainwood  to  take  h^  to  C^pt  Wallaoe,  at 
Newport,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  o^  George  Bowe,  which  ho 
declined.  She  then  gaye  him  a  letter,  with  a  strict  charge  to  deliver 
it  to  either  of  those  gentlemen.  He,  suspecting  some  improper  oor- 
reqpcmdenoe,  kept  the  letter,  and  after  some  time  opa^d  it;  but,  net 
b^g  able  to  read  it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  remained  until  he  reoeiYed  an 
obscure  letter  from  the  woman,  expressing  an  anxiety  after  the  origiari 
letter.  He  then  communicated  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
sent  him  up  with  the  pi^rs  to  me.  I  immediately  secured  the 
woman ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  was  jiroof  against  eveiy  threat  and 
penuasion  to  disoovw  the  author.  Howeyer,  at  length  she  wia 
brought  to  a  confession,  and  named  Dr.  Church.  I  then  immediately 
secured  him,  and  all  his  papers.  Upon  his  first  examination,  he  readily 
acknowledged  the  letter;  said  it  was  designed  for  his  brother  Fleming, 
and  when  deciphered  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  crimiaaL 
He  acknowledged  his  never  haying  communicated  the  correspondenee  to 
any  person  here,  but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protestations  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Haying  found  a  person  ciqpaUe  of  (fedpber- 
ing  the  letter,  I,  in  the  mean  time,  had  idl  his  papers  searched,  bat 
found  nothing  criminal  among  them.  But  it  a{q)eared,  <m  inquiry, 
that  a  confidant  had  been  among  the  papers  Wio^  my  messenger 
arrived." 

We  select  this  passage  from  Dr.  Church's  intercefited  letter :  ^'  For 
Ae  sake  of  the  miserable  convulsed  empire,  repeal  the  acts,  or  Britain 
is  undone.  This  advice  is  the  result  of  warm  afiction  to  my  king 
and  the  realm.    B^nember,  I  never  decayed  you." 

He  was  convicted  by  court-martial,  Oct  3, 1775,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  president,  '*  of  bolduig  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
enemy."  He  was  imprisoned  at  Capibridge.  On  Oct  27,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  oi  Beinresenfatives,  and  examined.  Hia 
defence  before  the  house,  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections,  waa  a 
specimen  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  ingenuity.  That  the  letter  waa 
designed  for  his  brother,  but,  not  being  smty  he  had  communicated  no 
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ifaiKttliertwMBotfaaig  m  thekMerbot  iMytoricms  fi»ti : 
tfiat  Ub  ezaggmtion  of  die  Amerioui  foroe  oooU  only  be  designed 
to  frvor  tfiacaiae  of  Uberty :  and  that  the  object  ms  porelj  patriotic. 
^'OGi^rmed/'  Mid  he,  ''in  Msvied  innooenee,  I  stand  prepared  Ibr 
TDwrkeeneBtBeaichings.  The  warmeet  beeom  here  does  not  flame  with 
a  bri^iter  seal  tor  the  teoority,  hqi^ess,  and  Hbertiee,  of  America.'' 
Ho  waa  eoqpelled  from  the  hooee ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  after- 
VBcds  resolred  that  he  shoold  be  oonfined  in  jail  in  Connecticnt,  and 
''debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.''  He  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  occasionally  ride  ont,  under  a  tmstj  guard.  Madam 
Adams,  in  aHndkiig  to  the  treachery  of  Dr.  Church,  remarked  a4 
diat  time :  ."  You  may  as  well  hope  to  bind  up  a  hungry  tiger  with 
ft  oahwcfc,  as  to  hold  sudi  (kbaadied  patriots  m  the  Tisionary  chains 
of  decency,  mr  to  i^arm  them  with  tfie  intellectual  beauty  d  truth 
and  reason."  His  residence,  in  Boston,  was  at  the  south  comer  of 
Awc»-place.  Dr.  Thatdier  says,  "  Th^e  were  not  a  few  anxmg  die 
most  respectable  and  intelligent  in  the  community  who  expressed 
stre^  ^bts  of  a  criminal  design  in  his  conduct"  Our  readers, 
however,  need  only  to  examine  the  statement  id  Fkul  Reyere,  in.  the 
SQoeeedBig  paragraphs,  to  have  their  minds  satisfied  of  his  treacherous 
coodvet  It  appears  in  a^lettOT  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot,  corresponding 
secr^ary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  dated  Boston,  Jan. 
1, 1798:  "In  the  M  of  1774,  and  winter  of  1776,  I  was  one  rf 
upwards  cf  thirty,  chiefly  meehanks,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a 
ooiMmittee,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  Irtish 
sddiers,  and  gaining  every  intelligenoe  of  ihe  movements  of  the  tones. 
We  bdd  our  meetings  at  the  Qxeexi  Dragon  Tavern.  We  were  so  care- 
fill  that  our  meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we  met, 
ererj  person  swore  iqxm  the  ffiUe  that  they  would  not  discover  any 
of  e«r  transactions,  but  to  Hancock,  Adams,  Drs.  Warren,  Chureh, 
and  one  or  two  more.  About  November,  when  things  began  to  grow 
serious,  a  gentleman  who  had  connectiims  with  the  tory  party,  but 
was  a  wing  at  heart,  acquainted  me  that  our  meetings  were  discovered, 
and  mentioned  the  identical  words  that  were  spoken  among  us  the 
nighc  before.  We  ^  not  then  distrust  Dr.  Churdi,  but  supposed  it 
must  be  some  one  anxmg  us.  We  removed  to  another  place,  whi^ 
we  thought  was  more  secure;  but  here  we  found  that  all  our  transac- 
tions were  communicated  to  Gov.  Qage.  This  came  to  me  through 
liie  ihm  seoreCaty,  Flucker.  He  told  it  to  the  gentleman  mentionei 
4* 
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abore.  It  hm  tken  a  conmcn  opinion  &at  4iiane  hm  « i 
FEOviDoial  Gongreis,  and  tbat  Gaga  ma  poasoaBed  of  all  tbair 
Dr.  Chordi  ^[qpoared  to  be  a  bigh  aoQ  of  Ubaartjr.  Ho  froqieaied  aB 
4io  plaoaa  where  tbey  met;  waa  enooBraged  by  all  the  leaden  of  Ibe 
aooa  of  liberty;  and  it  iq[^)eaced  he  was  reqpeded  by  them,  thoiqgk  X 
knew  that  Dr.  Warren  had  not  the  greatest  respect  fcr  hint  Tkomfjk 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  liberty  songs  which  he  composed  wero 
parodiaed  by  him  in  favcnr  (^  the  British,  yet  none  dare  charge  lum 
with  it  I  was  a  constant  and  critical  observer  of  him,  and  I  nuist 
say  that  I  never  thou^t  him  a  man  of  principle,  and  I  doubted  mxofckf 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  he  was  a  real  irtug.  I  knew  that  he  kapt 
company  with  a  Capt  Pticei  a  half-pay  British  officer;  and  that  ha 
frequently  cUned  with  him  and  Bobinson,  one  of  die  commksioiMBra. 
I  know  that  <me  of  his  intimate  aaqnaintanoe  aaked  him  why  he  waa 
ao  often  with  Bobinson  and  Price.  His  answer  was,  that  he  k«pt 
iompany  with  them  on  porpoae  to  find  out  thttr  plana.  The  day  n£bm 
^  batde  oi  Lexington,  I  met  him  in  Gambriclga,  when  he  shew  am 
some  Uood  on  his  stoddng,  which,  he  said,  qpirted  <m  him  firom  a  awi 
who  was  killed  near  him,  as  be  waa  vxgfQg  the  militia  on.  I  weU 
remwnber  that  I  urgued  with  myself^  if  a  man  will  risk  his  life  ia^ 
eanse,  he  most  be  a  friend  to  that  cause;  and  I  never  auapected  hi« 
after,  till  he  vraa  c)uurged  with  being  a  traitor. 

''The  same  day,  I  met  Dr.  Warren.  He  vraa  prendent  of  th* 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  ^gaged  me  as  a  messenger  to  do  the  oo^ 
of-doors  business  for  the  committee,  whidi  gave  me  an  opportunity  <^ 
being  frequently  with  them.  The  Friday  evening  after,  about  snneal^ 
I  was  sitting  with  some  or  near  all  tlutt  committee,  in  thenr  rooa^ 
whmh  was  at  Mr.  Hastings'  house,  in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Church,  all  al 
once,  started  up.  '  Dr.  Warr^'  aaid  he,  '  I  am  determined  to  g* 
into  Boston  to-oKHrrow.'  It  set  them  all  a  staring.  Dr.  Wanw 
replied, '  Are  yon  aeriooa.  Dr.  Cknrohl  They  will  hang  yen,  if  thoj 
catch  you  in  Boston.'  He  relied,  'I  am  serious,  and  am  determinad 
to  go,  at  all  adventures.'  After  a  considerable  converaation,  Dr.  Wav* 
len  said,  'If  you  are  determined,  let  ua  make  some  business  for  you.' 
They  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  get  medicine  for  their  and  on 
wounded  oficera.  He  went  the  next  morning,  and  I  think  he  camt 
back  an  Sunday  evening.  '  After  he  had  told  the  committee  h$m 
things  were,  I  took  him  aside,  and  inquired  particularly  how  thqr 
(Eualsd  him.     He  said,  that  'as  soon  as  he  got  to  tbdr  linea»  m 
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€h^  irltereheinsexBiidiied;  «id  Ami  he  was  sent  to  Oonkhi  bar- 

tfedcB,  and  WW  not  softred  to  ga  home  bat  onoe.    After  he  was  takea 

mp  fbr  hoUbg  a  ecnrnqpondeooe  with  die  BrHa^,  I  oame  across  Dea. 

Odab  Dam.    We  entoed  mto  convenatioa  aboat  him.    He  tM  me 

the  m(»niiiig  Oioreli  went  into  Bostoo,  he  (Davis)  reoeived  a 

ftr  QesL  Oage;  —  (he  then  did  not  know  &at  Church  was  in 

town.)    When  he  got  to  the  genenl's  hoase,  he  was  told  the  general 

eetdd  not  be  spoke  with,  —  that  he  was  in  pritato  with  a  gentleman; 

that  he  watted  near  half  an  hour,  when  6^  Gage  and  Dr.  Chnreh 

eaaieoatof  a  room,  fseoaiBingtogettiw  Vkt  persons  who  had  been  long 

a0q«ainted.    He  appeared  to  be  qaito  sarj»rised  at  seeing  Dea.  Daris 

dim ;  Aat  he  (CSiweh)  went  where  he  pieased,  wh9e  in  Boston,  onlj 

a  Major  CUne,  one  of  Gage^s  took,  went  with  him.    I  was  toM  by 

iMdker  parson,  whom  I  eoidddq)eBd  npon,  that  he  sawChoreh  go  into 

Sen.  Gs^s  house  at  the  abore  time;   that  he  got  out  rf  the  diaise 

and  went  np  the  steps  more  like  a  man  that  was  aeqnainted  ftaa  a 

iriaooer. 

^  Some  time  after,  —  perhaps  a  jear  or  two,  —  I  ftll  in  eompany 
with  a  gentleman  who  stndied  with  Chorch.  In  disooarsingabeat  him, 
I  rekted  what  I  have  mentioned  abore.  He  said  be  did  not  donbtthat 
he  was  in  the  interest  of  the  British,  and  that  it  was  he  who  inf<Nrmed 
Gen.  Crage ;  that  he  knew  for  certain  that,  a  Aori  time  before  the 
Battle  of  Lexington, — for  he  ttien  lired  with  him,  and  took  care  of  his 
bnnness  and  books, — he  had  no  money  bj  him,  and  was  mnch  drove 
for  money;  that,  a]l  at  onoe,  he  had  sereral  hundred  new  British 
goineas ;  and  that  he  thought  at  the  time  where  ihey  came  from." 

When  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  Norwich  jail,  Conn.,  Bby, 
1T76,  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  London,  —  some  say  for  the  West 
bdies ;  and,  according  to  a  fomily  tradition,  the  yessel  was  wrecked 
near  the  Boston  Light-honse,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Oar  prin* 
eipal  authoritieB  stato,  however,  diat  after  he  left  Boston  he  was  never 
heard  from.    His  fomily  was  pensioned  by  the  crown. 

We  cannot  condnde  tiiis  article  before  introducing  an  inoklent. 
(M.  Beyere  was  the  first  President  of  the  Massachosetts  Mechanics' 
Charitable  Association,  and  a  copper-plate  engrarer.  In  the  year 
1T68,  the  Legishitore  of  Ifassadmsetts  voted  to  send  a  circnlar  letter 
to  Ae  sereral  Provinces,  on  the  alarming  stato  of  this  country,  and 
iavitbg  a  eonr^ttion  to  oppose  a  taxation  without  the  consent  of  tiie 
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wpeeaexiMrreB  of  the  peopk.  The  king  dkected  Ctovenor  Bemard 
to  demaiul  that  the  said  vote  be  resdnded  aad  oUiten^  A  vote  mis 
passed,  June  80, 1768,  not  to  confonn  to  it,  serenteeii  members  only 
voting  in  &vor  of  it,  and  ninety-two  in  the  negative.  The  sevoateea 
members  were  stigmadxed  with  the  name  of  Beseinders,  and  treated 
with  contempt  Paul  Bevete  engraveda  carieatare,  eotitfed ''  A  Wmnm 
Place — Hdl."  The  delineaticHi  was  a  pair  of  monstrous  open  jaws, 
nsemUing  dioee  of  a  shark,  with  flames  isndng;  and  Satan,  liilk  a 
laige  ptohforiL,  driving  the  seventeoi  BesdndeiB  into  Uie  flamea, 
exclaiming,  ''Now  I've  got  yon!  A  fine  haul,  by  Jovel"  As  a 
relactanee  is  shown  by  the  ibranost  man  at  ealaring,  who  is  onppoaed 
to  represent  the  Hon.  Timothy  Boggles,  afterward  a  brigtdi^vgeaefil 
of  Worcester  county,  another  devil  is  drawn,  widi  a  fork,  fljng 
towards  him,  and  crying  oat,  "  Pn^  on,  Tim ! "  Over  the  upper 
jaw  is  se^,  in  the  baek-groimd,  the  cupola  of  the  P^!Ovince-ho«M^ 
with  the  Indian  and  bow  and  arrow,  the  arms  of  the  IVovinoe,  wheia 
was  ihe  residence  of  the  govenKHr.  When  Bevere  was  engaged  i» 
executing  this  caricature.  Dr.  B&q,  Church  came  into  his  olEee,  and 
seeing  what  he  was  about,  took  a  pen  and  wrote  the  fbUowii^  Bnea  as 
aa  aooompaniment : 

**  On,  brave  Resoindera !  to  jon  jawnbg  deU,  — 
8ev<otewi  such  miaoreantfl  fure  win  stertlo  heO. 
There  pmij  Tillaina,  deamed  to  petty  eio. 
On  each  distingiiiehed  eoonndrels  gue  end  gria ; 
The  oatdone  DeTil  iriJl  resign  his  swij,  <— 
He  nerer  omtt  hit  miHione  in  a  da/.'* 
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JOSEPH  WARREN.  M.  D. 
mMMaas,vm.  oNTraBOBioirMAflBAOBi. 

9hb  naoie  <^  Warren  appenrs  on  tha  BcU  of  Bittle  Abbej,  m 
Mi«of  tbose  ei^aged  intbe  Battle  of  HattiDge,  imd^  WtUkm  dia 
Ooiqaeror,  Oct  14, 1066.  It  i^pean  alao  in  Doomadaj  Book,  pub- 
lidMdkK^l.  Wfflkttde  Warrene,  thefini  oftbeiiaiDe  aoooi^ 
to  I>iiDcan'8<J>iike8  of  Normandy,  related  to  Doke  Williaia  on  the  »de 
of  Us  motfaery  who  was  niece  to  the  Dvdiesa  Crooner,  took  lus  name 
6am  die  fief  of  Yareilne,  or  Warrene,  in  the  district  of  St  Aab*i»-le- 
OmC  Wanrene  received  from  the  Conqn^er  two  hondred  and  ninety- 
df^  mancNV,  and  in  1078  he  was  adjoined  to  Riidiard  de  Bisn&ite 
m  Grand  Justiciary  of  Eni^aad.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
Wffiam  Rnfiis,  in  1089,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  bvried 
ia  the  Abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sossex,  which  he  had  fimnded. 

The  ancestry  of  (}«[ieral  Jose|^  Warren  has  loi^  been  a  aabjeet  of 
doobtfal  specolation,  as  it  conld  not  be  traced  to  Ihe  ancient  fiiuDilies 
ttther  of  Hymonth  or  Wat^rtown.  After  careful  reaearch,  we  bdieve 
ittnceaUe  to  the  pnblio  records  of  Boston.  Doubtless  the  ancestor  of 
iaa  fiimily  was  Peter  Warren,  a  mariner,  who,  according  to  Sufiblk 
Deeds,  pnrchased  an  estate  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Boettm,  March 
8, 1659,  ''  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston,  next  the  water-side, 
opposite  and  against  Dorchester  Neck."  This  was  a  part  of  ancient 
Mattapan,  now  South  Boston.  On  his  decease,  he  gave  his  dwelling- 
hoose  and  land  to  his  widow  Esther,  for  and  daring  her  natural  life,  in 
ease  die  continue  a  widow,  and  not  otherwise.  In  case  she  happen  to 
inarry  again,  the  estate  should  revert  to  his  son  Joseph;  or,  at  her 
decease,  if  a  widow,  he  bequeathed  the  same  to  him.  He  married 
three  times,  and  died  at  Boston,  Nov.  15, 1704,  aged  76  years.  His 
win  is  in  Sufiblk  Probate.  Hb  son  Joseph,  according  to  Suffolk  Deeds, 
conveyed,  April  15, 1714,  this  estate  to  Henry  Hill,  distiller,  for  ei{^ty 
pooncls,  WI&  tibe  reserve,  that  his  widowed  mother  Esther  should  have 
a  life  oocupaaoy,  and  profits  and  benefits  of  the  same.  It  was  located 
in  Boston,  at  tfie  soutii  part  of  the  town,  and  bounded  southerly  at 
the  fitmt  by  Bsaex-stzeet,  fiffy-seven  feet;  westerly  by  the  land  of 
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Iiaae  Ooote,  d^ty-one  feet;  northerly  by  tiie  hod  of  Henry  Cok^ 
tbirty-one  feet;  easterly  by  the  land  of  Whitman,  eij^-feor  feet;  — 
with  the  buildings,  wells,  wator-cottrsee,  &c.  A  distill^  has  long 
been  located  on  this  estate,  bounded  by  Sooth-street,  and  is  impioved 
by  William  R  FrencL  This  was  doubtless  the  anoestral  resideaoa. 
We  find  no  oonveyanoe  of  real  estate  to  Peter  Wanen  at  any  otiksr 
period.  , 

Sarah,  the  first  wife  of  Peter  Wanen,  was  admitted  to  die  OU 
South  Church,  by  dismission.  May  22, 1670.  His  second  wife^  Haa* 
nah,  was  reoeived  in  the  same  church,  by  dfamission  also,  April  8ft, 
1676 ;  and  his  third  wife,  Esther,  was  admitted  to  that  dnuroh,  ake 
by  dismission,  Oct  11,  1687. 

The  baptisms  of  the  children  are  on  the  records  of  the  Old  South 
Ghurdi,  and  correspond  with  the  births  on  the  reeords  of  Bosioa,  aa 
fettows:  Peter  Warren  married  Sarah,  a dau{^  of  Bob^Tudur, 
rf  Dorchester,  Ai%.  1, 1660,  by  wham  he  had  John,  bmi  Sept  8, 
1661 ;  Joseph,  bom  Feb.  19, 1662;  Benjamin,  born  July  25,  166&; 
Binbeth,bomJan.4, 1667;  Bobert,  bom  Dec  14, 1670 ;  EbaneMt, 
bom  Feb.  11,  1672;  Peter,  bora  April  20, 1676;  Hannah,  by  his 
wife  Hannah,  bom  May  19,  1680;  Mary,  bora  Koy.  24^  1688; 
Bobert,  bom  Dec.  24,  1684. 

Joseph,  the  second  son  of  Peter,  who,  aoooiding  to  Snfiblk  Deeds, 
was  a  hoasewri^t,  married  Deborah,  a  danf^tiy  rf  Samud  Williaasi 
rf  Boxbury,  where  he  settled,  and  had  eight  duldren;  among  who* 
was  Josqph,  bora  Feb.  2, 1696.  He  died  at  Bcabury,  July  13, 1729, 
aged  66 ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  Boston  reoord  of  his  birtk 
His  will  was  proved  August  1st  of  that  date. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  Boa  of  Joseph  of  Boxbury,  married  Mary,  dangler  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  of  that  town.  May  29, 1740.  He  is  named,  en 
Suffi)lk  Probate,  as  '^  g^tleman."  He  was  a  respectable  fermer,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  sn  a{qple,  with  a  fine  Uush  on  one 
side,  fiunous  as  the  Warren  Busset  The  Boston  News-Letter  tku 
relates  the  tale  of  his  decease,  in  anote  dated  Boxbury,  Oct  2&,  17fi&: 

^'  On  Wednesday  last  a  sorrowful  accident  hafqpaied  here.  Aa  Ifr. 
Joee|Ji  Warrai,  of  this^town,  was  gatfiering  apples  fi»m  a  tree,  standing 
vpon  a  ladder  at  a  consideraUe  distance  firom  the  ground,  he  Ml  Snm 
thence,  broke  his  neek,  and  eiqnred  in  a  few  monwnta  He  mi 
esteemed  a  man  ol  good  understeiding,  industrioua,  wpdi^  heMU) 
aad  fiothfol,— a  serious,  exemfdary  CbrJatoAi  a  uiefiil  menribar  of 
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JRoaepk,  8d,  m  son  of  Josq^h,  Jr.,  mm  bon  it  Boxborj,  Jane  11, 
Vfil.  He  giBduatod  ai  Hurmrd  GoDege,  1759,  and  wm  a  pabKo- 
■ohoel  tNdier  at  Bozbinrj,  in  1760.  The  old  maaflioii  in  iflkk  he 
«BB  liorm  haa  bean  demoIiBhedy  and  an  exact  model  of  it,  made  partly 
«f  liie  oi^faial  matmab,  is  retained  in  the  &milj  of  Dr.  Brown,  wlie 
■aniad  a  daa^tor  of  Dr.  John  Warren.  A  painting  of  the  eatate 
imm  the  fiuuily  of  Dr.  J<dm  G.  Warren.  An  elegant  stone  baiUting 
kaa  ben  ereeted  on  the  localSon.  The  inaoriptions  herewith  are  ohia- 
slad  OB  tke  front  aide  of  the  aeeond  storj  of  the  edifice ;  that  on  the 
lig^  hand  is  as  fidlows : 

^  On  this  spot  stood  As  house  greeted  m  1720  1^  Joaei^  Wanen,  of 
BoalsB,  remu-kaUe  fi»r  beii^  the  UrtbphMM  of  General  Jo8q)h  War* 
m,  his  grandson,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  Jane 
IT,  17T5."  Theinsortptxm  on&e  left  handis  asfoUowa:  "John 
Warren,  a  diatingiiiebed  phjaidan  and  anatomist,  wis  also  b«m  hare. 
n»  onginal  mansion  being  in  ruins,  this  hoise  was  built  by  John  G. 
Wttven,  M.  D.,  in  1846,  son  of  die  last  named,  as  a  pennaaent 
Aowirial  of  the  qpot"  13ia  estate  is  m  Warren-street^  <m  Warren- 
piaoe,  of^KNrite  St  James'-street 

Warren  was  ever  remarbUe  fcr  ftailess  ink^ndity.    When  at 

esl^ge,  some  of  his  classmatea  were  engaged  in  a  merriment  which 

ttey  knew  Warren  woold  not  i^yproye,  and  aAopt&i  a  plan  to  prevent 

Ua  attendance.    They  fastraied  llie  door  <^  ihe  apartment,  which  was 

in  tl»  upper  story  ef  a  college  building.    Warren,  finding  that  he 

eanld  not  get  in  at  the  door,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  an  open 

window,  detennined  to  e&ct  his  ^trance  by  that  way,  from  the  roof 

He  neoMrdia^y  ascended  the  stairs  to  die  top  of  the  boilding,  and,  getting 

nnt  npon  the  roof,  let  himself  down  to  die  eaves,  and  thence,  by  the 

aid  of  a  i^ont,  to  a  level  with  the  open  window,  through  whidi  be 

Innped  into  the  midst  of  the  oonsfnrators.    The  spout,  which  was  of 

so  mneh  decayed  by  time,  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  as 

relaxed  his  bold  upon  it    His  classmates,  hearing  the  crash, 

t  to  die  window,  and  when  they  perceived  the  cause,  kmdly  ccm- 

gratnlatoi  him  upon  the  escape.    He  coolly  remarked  that  the  qpont 

kni  Mftamed  Ha  poaitnn  just  long  enenj^  to  serve  his  purpose;  and, 

;  florther  oadoa  cf  the  accidsttt^  proceeded  to  rmnonstrate  with 
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them  <Hi  the  nua(^f  ibey  intended  to  perpetnte,  irbiek  had  tib 
desired  eflbct 

In  die  period  of  the  Bevolution  a  gallows  was  erected  on  the  Nedc, 
near  Boxbory,  for  the  pablic  execution  (^  criminals.  One  day,  when 
he  was  passing  the  spot,  he  met  three  British  officers,  one  of  when 
ealled  to  him,  saying,  '*  Qo  on,  Warren ;  you  will  bocmi  oome  to  lb 
gallows ! "  It  was  very  evident  they  meant  to  insult  him,  as  diey 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Warrai  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  to  an  insult  from  any  one,  least  of  all  from  them.  He 
immediately  turned  back,  walked  up  to  them,  and  calmly  reqnealed  to 
know  which  of  them  had  thus  addressed  him.  Not  <me  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  avow  his  insolence.  Finding  he  could  obtain  no  answer, 
he  at  last  left  them,  ashamed  of  themselves  and  each  other,  but  pleased 
to  escape  so  easily.  This  is  rehted  on  the  authcnrity  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren. 

Qen.  Warren  resided  several  years  in  Boston,  on  the  locatiim  of 
the  present  American  House,  nearly  opposite  Elm-street  Wired 
skulls,  frdm  his  anatomical  rocmi,  were  disoovered,  in  excavs^ang  the 
earth,  about  the  year  1835.  He  was  a  member  of  Bev.  Dr.  Goop^s 
church,  in  Brattle-street,  and  his  pew  was  located  oj^)06ite  the  M 
southern  door,  in  the  body  of  the  house,  whidi  he  selected  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disturbance,  when  alnruptly  called  on  for  medical  aid. 

The  late  Governor  Eustis,  who  was,  m  1TT4,  a  stud^t  of  medicine 
under  Warren,  relates  that,  in  returning  to  his  dwelling,  he  passed 
several  British  officers  in  Queen-street,  among  whom  was  CoL  Wol- 
cott,  who  subsequently  became  notorious  fi>r  a  paltry  insult,  m  address- 
ing General  Washington  as  '<  Mr.  Washington,''  in  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  prisoners ;  and,  as  the  friends  of  Warren  were  then  con- 
stantly expecting  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  seiie  him  by 
the  r^ulars,  Eustis  stated  the  circumstance,  and  advised  him  not  to 
leave  the  house.  Warren  replied,  "  I  have  a  visit  to  make  to  a  lady  in 
Gomhill,  this  evening,  and  I  will  go  at  once;  come  with  me."  He 
then  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  they  went  out.  They  passed 
several  British  officers,  without  molestation  fitxn  them.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, the  next  day,  that  they  were  watdiing  for  two  pieces  of  cannon 
which  had  been  removed  by  some  Bostonians,  of  which  a  relation  is 
given  in  the  outline  of  John  Hancock.  Warren,  having  hi^  BfbnA 
fretted,  <me  day,  by  some  of  the  tanntB  frequently  utteiied  by  Biifcish 
oflkers,  exclaimed,  '< These  fellows  say  we  won't  jBj^t    By  heavens! 
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Cko.  Warren  manried  BUnbeth,  a  dao^ter  of  tlie  kte  Dr.  Biekaid 
HmHoii,  of  Boston,  Sept  6,  1764.  1%^  ehildren  were  Joseph,  who 
gradnated  at  Harwd  College,  m  1786,— died  amg^  in  1790;  Biehard, 
iHm>  died  at  twentj-one  years  of  age;  Elisabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Oen.  Arnold  Welles;  and  Mary,  wifeof  Judge  Newecmb,  of  GrecmfieUI, 
who  died  Feb.  7,  1826.  Their  son  Joseph  Warren  Neweomb,  ooon- 
sdkr  at  Springfield,  has  two  children,  the  last  living  descendants.  The 
Area  yoonger  children  of  (}en.  Warren  were  for  a  period  nnder  the 
eweof  MissMercjScoUaj,(^Boston,aladjto  whcmi  he  was  betrothed 
ftraseeondw^  His  wife  died  April  29, 1778,  aged  twenty-six  jwn. 
This  imfffessiye  tribute  to  the  wtnes  of  his  lamented  partneri^peared 
m  the  Boston  Gazette  of  that  year : 

•«If  ftdiBg  lilies,  when  thcj  droop  and  dle» 
Bobbed  of  etch  chann  that  pleased  the  gating  ejs, 
'With  sad  regret  the  grloTing  mind  inspire. 
What,  then,  wfasa  firtae's  brightest  liMps  eqfara? 
Sthereal  spirits  see  the  sjsteoM  right. 
Bat  mortal  minds  demand  a  dearer  si^it 
In  spite  of  reason's  philoeophio  art, 
A  tear  mast  &U  to  indicate  the  heart 
CooM  reason's  ftnoe  disarm  the  ^rraat  iba» 
Or  calm  tiie  mind  tiiat  ftels  the  fiUal  blow. 
No  clouded  thought  had  discomposed  the  mind 
Of  him  whom  Hearen  ordained  her  dearest  friend. 
€k>od  sense  and  modesty  with  rirtne  crowned 
A  sober  sund,  when  ftirtane  smiled  or  frowned ; 
So  keen  a  fteling  tbr  a  friend  distressed. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  a  worm  oppressed. 
These  Tirtues  fallen  enluuide  the  scene  of  woe. 
Swell  the  big  drops  that  scarce  confinement  know. 
And  fnrae  them  down  in  oopioos  showers  to  flow. 
Bat  know,  thou  tyrant  Peath,  tl^  force  is  spent,  — 
Thine  arm  is  weakened,  and  thy  bow  unbent 
Secured  from  insults  of  jour  guilty  tnun 
Of  marshalled  sUtcs,  inflict  disesse  and  pala. 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  a&rial  ooons. 
To  land  at  pleasure's  inexhaosted  source ; 
Celestial  Genii  line  the  heavenly  way. 
And  guard  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  " 

Ckn.  Warrai,  in  Oe  yeir  1766,  addressed  die  fiAowii^  letter  to 
Hm  Ber.  Edmnnd  Dana,  a  gradnate  of  Harvard  College  in  1769,  wh» 
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Wotme  llie  Bector  of  Wrozeter,  Balop,  in  En^nd,  whine  be 
IB  1828,  and  waa  a  brother  of  Jadge  EranoiB  Daaa.  Tbis 
paaeed  into  the  care  of  his  grandson,  Thomas  Oadey,  Esq.,  of  Biohton 
Hall,  Salop,  and  has  reoendj  been  brought  to  this  country  by  Kdamud 
Trowbridge  Hastings,  Esq.,  a  relatiye  of  the  Dana  fiumily.  It  k  a 
jxeoioQS  relic,  as  i»resenting  a  view  of  the  stato  of  feeling  in  N«ir 
Engla&d  in  idation  to  the  odioos  Stamp  Act 

''Boston,  New  England,  March  19,  1766. 

''Dbak  Sir: — I  haye  not  had  the  pleasure (^ a  Ime from  you einda 
yea  left  ibis  country.  I  wrote  to  yon  soon  after  I  knew  (^  year  aniial 
in  England,  and  I  haje  not  at  any  time  been  negligent  in  inqniring 
oonc^ming  you,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented.  I  have,  with 
great  satis&ction,  heard  of  that  agreeable  life  which  you  lead  a«kbt 
all  the  gayeties  and  diTcrsions  of  that  jovial  city,  London;  but  I 
received  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  intelligence  which  I  have  lately 
had  of  your  hi^py  marriage  with  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  every 
accomplishment,  both  natural  and  acquired.  Accept  the  sinoerest 
wishes  of  your  long  absent  (but  I  hope  not  fixrgotten)  friend,  that  you 
may  long  enjoy,  with  your  charming  cons<»t,  that  unequalled  happi- 
ness which  must  arise  from  an  union  of  persons  so  amiable. 

''  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  disagreeable  at  this  time  to  hear  somethiiq; 
of  the  present  state  of  your  native  country.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time,  since  the  first  settlement  of  America^  in  which  the  people  had  to 
mndi  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present  The  whole  continent  is 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be 
esteemed  as  truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe;  but 
the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  privilege  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy  and 
resentment  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  kat 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  where  all  controversies  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  oae 
dep^ent;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune, but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibility 
<^  esci^ing  it).  You  are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  ibis  country 
have  ever  been  zealous  bvers  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Ew 
the  enjoym^t  of  these,  they  fought  battles,  left  a  pleasant  and  pop- 
nlons  oountry,  and  exposed  themaelves  to  all  thedangers  and  harddi^ 
kk  this  new  world;  and  their  laudable  attaehment  to  fiwdom  has  hiA^ 
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m^  been  tmsaritted  to  dieir  postoEiljr.  Mbraomr,  in  all  new  eoon- 
Iri8g(and  eBpedeUy  in  thiSi  wUbh  was  settled  by  private  adventarera), 
tbereiaamcxeeqiialdiviaioQof  pnqpertyaiiwi^thepec^  inooa- 
■m^once  of  wbiah,  their  ipflnfflioe  and  antborify  moat  be  nearly  equal, 
and  every  nan  will  think  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  sopport  <^ 
pMic  liberty.  Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature;  but 
alaTery  is  the  most  unnatural  and  violent  state  that  can  be  concttved 
0^  and  its  api^roach  must  be  gradual  and  imperoqptiUe.  In  many  old 
eoaatrifls,  where,  in  a  long  oourse  of  years,  some  particular  fiuniliea 
been  able  to  acquire  a  very  large  share  of  property,  from  which 
arise  a  kind  of  aristooracy,  —  that  is,  the  power  and  autfaority 
ef  aome  perstms  or  fiuuilks  is  exercised  in  prop<Mrtion  to  the  decrease 
of  the  mdependenoe  and  property  of  the  pe<^  in  general; — had 
Amnrica  been  jaqjared  in  this  manner  for  the  Stsmp  Act,  it  mi^t 
psffiiapB  have  met  with  a  more  &voraUe  reception;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  the 
stele  <tf  original  equality,  and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merdy 
aa  arbitrary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eternal  rights,  purchased 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestors,  —  which  Ubertiee,  though 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  fiiYor,  could  not,  without  manifiwt 
injustice,  hare  been  rdased,  and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter, 
be  revoked.  Cortainly,  if  the  connection  was  ri^Uy  underalood, 
Great  Britain  would  be  convinced  that,  without  laying  arbitrary  taxes 
qpon  her  cokmies,  she  may  and  does  reap  sudi  advantages  as  ought  to 
satisfy  her.  Indeed,  it  amaaes  the  uKure  judicious  people  on  this  side 
Ae  water,  that  the  late  minister  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
America,  and  the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  people ;  or,  if  he 
weas  acquainted,  it  still  surprises  them  to  find  a  man,  in  his  high  station, 
00  ignorant  of  nature,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
jMully  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  milli<ms  of  men  who  would  esteem 
4eadi,  with  all  its  tortures,  preferable  to  slarery.  Most  certainly,  in 
whatever  light  the  Stamp  Act  is  viewed,  an  uncommon  want  of  policy  is 
diacoverable.  If  the  real  and  only  motive  of  the  nunister  was  to  raise 
Booey  from  the  colonies,  that  method  should  undoubted^  have  been 
adopted  whidi  was  least  grievous  to  the  pecqple*  Instead  of  this,  the 
■DBt  ui^Mpular  that  could  be  imagined  is  chosen.  If  there  was  any 
jealousy  of  the  cokmies,  and  the  minister  designed  by  this  act  mcae  efieot- 
waUy  to  secure  their  dependence  on  Qreat  Britain,  the  jealousy  waafrst 
yomribaa.  But  if  it  had  been  fimnded  <m  goed  ixwMwno,  ceuU  any- 
thing have  been  worse  cakulated  to  answer  this  purposel    Could  not 
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the  mmiBter  lui?e  found  out,  eiAer  from  hfetory  or  fitnn  lib  0fm 
cbservation,  that  tiie  slrengih  of  any  oonntrj  depended  on  its  bring 
united  witlun  itself?  Has  he  not,  hj  this  acft,  broaght  about  irhat  Ae 
most  zealous  colonist  nerer  oould  hare  expected?  The  colonies,  taftSL 
now,  were  erer  at  variance,  and  foolishly  jealous  of  each  other.  They 
are  now,  by  the  reftied  policy  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Ch^nville,  united  finr 
their  common  defence  against  what  they  believe  to  be  oppression ;  nor 
will  they  soon  forget  the  weight  which  this  close  union  gives  Aem. 
The  impossibility  of  accounting  in  any  other  way  for  tibe  impoffltioii  of 
the  stamp  duty  has  induced  some  to  imagine  Aat  the  minister  designed 
by  this  act  to  force  the  colonies  into  a  rebellion,  and  from  thence  to 
take  occasion  to  treat  them  with  severity,  and,  by  mifitaiy  power, 
reduce  them  to  servitude.  But  this  supposes  sudi  a  monstrous  d^ree 
of  wickedness,  that  charity  forbids  us  to  conclude  him  guilty  of  so  black 
b  viQany.  But,  admitting  this  to  have  been  his  aim  (as  it  is  knowa 
that  tyrannical  ministers  have  at  some  time  embraced  even  tins  helBdl 
measure  to  accomplish  dieir  cursed  designs),  should  he  not  have  oon- 
mdered  that  every  power  in  Europe  looks  with  envy  on  the  odonie§ 
which  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  America?  Could  he  suppose  that  the 
powerful  and  politic  France  would  be  restrained  by  treaties,  when  so 
fidr  an  opportunity  oflered  for  the  recovery  of  tiieir  ancient  possessionsl 
At  least,  was  he  so  ignorant  of  nature  as  not  to  know  that  when  the 
rage  of  the  people  is  raised  by  oppression  to  such  a  height  as  to  break 
out  in  rebellion,  any  new  alSance  would  be  preferred  to  the  miseries 
which  a  conquered  country  must  necessarily  expect  to  sufi^?  And 
would  no  power  in  Europe  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion  ?  And, 
above  all,  did  he  not  know  that  his  royal,  benevolent  master,  when  he 
discovered  his  views,  would  detest  and  punish  him?  But  whatever 
was  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  r^ard 
which  the  colonies  still  bear  to  Hb  Majesty  arises  more  bam  an 
exalted  idea  of  His  Majesty's  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart  than 
from  any  prudent  conduct  c^  his  late  minister. 

''  I  luive  written,  sir,  much  more  dian  I  intended  when  I  ftnt  sseI 
down,  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  prolixity  upon  so  important  a 
subject 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  rinoere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Wabww. 
^9oUr.  EninnfD  I>AirA. 

'«P.  S.    Xhepelbr  thtferarof  aliMftMl7oa,til•finll7pirt9- 
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Hm.  Wanea  jfaiXabei  tloet  I^gUy  spiited  axtioleB,  in  the  BoBton 
Qaaettey  ongkiated  Iqt  the  exercise  of  tbe  arUtnury  powers  of  Oov. 
Bqnuod,  in  Begpvfeiving  ooondllors  elected  bj  tbe  refHresentatiTeB;  and 
fiirtber,  for  severe  ceneores  ^i  leading  members  of  the  boose,  uiyostlj 
ejynssed  in  letters  addressed  to  Losd  Shelbwne,  the  king's  minister 
Estate,  who,  in  reply,  onequivocaUy  sanotioned  his  measures,  and  also 
eiyreased  displeasure  that  the  house  should  object  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  oounoU,  taking  a  seat  in  that 
body.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  Warren's  quotation  fix>m  Roches- 
ier  excited  the  ire  of  Bernard,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  and 
another  to  the  council,  declaring  the  article  libellous,  and  calling  it  to 
tkeur  serious  consideration.  The  council  pronounced  it  an  insolent  and 
licentious  attack,  and  that  the  author  deserved  punishment.  The  house 
«qpresaed  a  diflferent  opinion,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a 
g^eat  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  There  were  fifiy-six  in 
tbe  affirmative,  to  ei^teen  in  the-  negative.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
grand  jury,  who  would  not  find  a  bill  of  indictment  As  these  are  all 
oi  the  political  newspaper  productions  of  Warren  that  we  have  discov- 
ered, and  as  they  are  strongly  characterktic  of  his  energy  of  charac- 
ter, they  are  here  presented  entire.  Bradford,  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  appearing  to  be  awwre  that  Warren  was  the  author, 
remarks  of  ^e  first  communication,  that  it  was  ^'  a  veiy  scurrilous 
piece."  Pemberton,  Dorr,  and  Bees,  in  the  Cydopedia,  ascribe  them 
to  him.  Hutchinson  alludes  to  it  as  ''a  most  iU)usive  pieoe  sg^nat the 
governor." 

From  BotUn  QaxetU^  FA.  29, 1768. 

"  Mb3sbs.  Ed£8  &  Gill, 

'^  Please  insert  the  following : 

"May  it  please  your .    We  have&ralong  tame  known  your 

enmity  to  this  province.  We  have  had  full  proof  of  your  cruelly  to  a 
loyal  people.  No  age  bos  perhaps  furnished  a  mcare  glaring  instance 
of  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  path  of  malice  than  is  now  exhibited 

in  your .     Could  you  have  reaped  any  advantage  fix>m  injurii^ 

this  people,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  the  manifold  abuses 
with  which  you  have  loaded  them.  But  when  a  diabolical  tiurst  finr 
mischief  is  the  alone  motive  of  your  conduct,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
you  are  toated  with  open  dislike ;  for  it  is  impossible,  how  much 
soever  we  endeavor  it,  to  feel  any  esteem  fixr  a  man  Itte  yeiu  Bad 
as  the  world  may  be^  there  is  yet  ia  eiery  bieaat  something  which 
6* 
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pdnts  oat  tlie  good  man  as  an  object  worthj  of  raipeot,  and 
the  gaileful,  treadierous  man-liater,  for  disgnst  and  in&my. 

^<  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  intolerable  than  yonr  insolence  on  m 
late  ooeaaion,  when  joa  had,  bj  your  Jesuitical  insinnatioiis,  indnoeft 
a  worthy  minister  of  state  to  form  a  most  nn&Torable  opinion  of  lSb» 
proVince  in  general,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  m 
particQlar.  Ton  had  the  eflBx>ntery  to  produce  a  letter  from  his  bid- 
ship,  as  a  proof  of  your  success  in  calumniating  us.  Surely  jont 
must  suppose  we  have  lost  all  feeling,  or  you  would  not  dare  iSbiUB 
tauntingly  to  display  the  trophies  of  your  slanders,  and  upbraidinglj 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  inexpressible  misfortunes  which  you  have 
brought  upon  us.  But  I  refrain,  lest  a  full  representatkm  of  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead  them  to  an 
unwarrantable  reyenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  mien 
with  too  great  rcTerence.  But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  aban- 
doned to  wickedness  can  noTer  merit  our  regard,  be  their  stations  eyer 

so  high. 

*If  SMk  DMi  «re  by  God  ftppoliittd, 
TlM  dtril  ■»/  bt  the  Lord's  wointod. ' 

"ATKUlPAtBIOT/' 


From  Botton  ChuOU,  March  7, 1768. 

'^Messrs.  Edbs  &;  Gill, 

"  Please  to  insert  the  following : 

'^  My  first  performance  has,  by  a  strange  kind  of  compliment,  been 
by  some  applied  to  his  excellency  Gov.  Bernard.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
account  for  the  construction  put  upon  it.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
make  his  own  remarks,  and  if  he  satisfies  himself,  he  will  not  displease 
me.  I  will,  however,  inform  the  public  that  I  have  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  characters  of  all  good  men,  and  would  sooner  cut  my 
hand  from  my  body  than  strike  at  the  reputation  of  an  honest  member 
of  the  community.  But  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  not  justice 
alone,  but  humanity  itself,  obliges  us  to  hold  up  the  villain  to  view, 
and  expose  his  guilt,  to  prevent  his  destroying  the  innocent.  Whoever 
he  is  whose  conscience  tells  him  he  is  not  the  monster  I  have  par- 
traited,  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  aim  at  him;  but  the  person  who 
knows  the  block  picture  exhibited  to  be  his  own,  is  welcome  to  take  it 
to  faimsdf.  The  imputation  of  disaflfection  to  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment, tmught  against  me  by  ^  Majesty's  Council,  I  shall  answer 
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cnfy  by  a  quotation  fiom  the  piper  irhich  they  hare  been  pleased  to 
oeDBore,  where  I  say,  '  We  can  never  treat  gtxxl  and  patriotic  rnkitn 
witli  too  great  reverence.'  In  which  soitence  I  hope  the  honorable 
board  will  not  say  I  have  omitted  to  dedaie  my  sentiments  of  the  duty 
^uch  every  good  snbject  owes  to  his  [uresent  majesty,  and  all  worthy 
lahoidinate  magistrates ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  board  coincide  with  mine.  If  they  do  not,  I  most  dissent  from 
tbem.  Their  charge  of  profiineness,  I  hnmbly  apprehend,  was  occa- 
skmod  by  their  forcing  a  sense  upon  the  two  last  lines  totally  different 
from  what  I  intended  they  should  convey.  My  design  was  to  compare 
wicked  men,  and  especially  wicked  magistrates,  to  those  enemies  to 
mankind,  the  devils ;  and  to  intimate  that  the  devils  themselves  might 
boast  of  divine  authority  to  seduce  and  ruin  mankind,  with  as  much 
reaacm  and  justice  as  wicked  rulers  can  pretend  to  derive  from  God,  or 
from  his  word,  a  right  to  oppress,  harass,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  beneficent  Lord  of  the  universe  delights  in  viewing 
ihe  happiness  of  all  men.  And  so  fiur  as  civil  government  is  of  divine 
institution,  it  was  calcukted  for  the  greatest  good  g[  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  of  general  advantage,  it  ceases 
to  be  of  divine  appmntment,  and  the  magistrates  in  such  a  community 
have  no  claim  to  that  honor  which  the  Divine  Legislator  has  assigned 
to-  magistrates  of  his  electicm.  I  hope  the  honorable  board  will  not 
<xmdemn  a  man  for  expressing  his  oontempt  for  the  odious  doctrines 
of  divine  hereditary  right  in  prinees,  and  of  passive  obedi^ice,  which 
he  thinks  dishonorary  to  Almighty  God,  the  conmion  and  impartial 
Father  of  the  spedes,  and  ruinous  both  to  kings  and  subjects ;  and 
which,  if  adhered  to,  would  deUmme  his  present  majesty,  and  destroy 
the  British  nation.  The  honorable  board  is  humbly  requested  to 
examine  whether  the  above  is  not  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense 
of  the  quoted  lines.  Certainly,  when  I  read  them,  I  thou^t  it  the 
only  sense ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  unhappy  in  my  readers, 
should  they  generally  put  that  construction  upon  them  which  the 
honorable  board  have  been  pleased  to  adopt 

"  I  shidl,  at  all  times,  write  my  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  with 
decency  too,  — the  rules  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with.  While  the  press  is  open,  I  shall  publish  whatever  I  think  con- 
ducive to  general  emolument ;  when  it  is  suppressed,  I  shall  look  upon 
my  country  as  lost,  and,  with  a  steady  fortitude,  expect  to  feel  the 
general  shock.  A  True  Patriot." 
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''  Mbs^is.  Edsb  &;  Gill, 

''  Fleaae  insert  the  fbllowii^ : 

'^  With  pletsure  I  hear  the  general  Toioe  of  this  people  in  &Tor  of 
freedom;  and  it  gives  me  8plki8atb&ot]<m  to  find  all  orders  of  unplaced, 
ind^ndent  men,  firrolj  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  support 
&eir  own  rights  and  the  lib^tj  of  the  press.    The  honorable  House 
of  Representatives  have  showed  themselves  resolute  in  the  cause  <i€ 
justice.    The  Grand  Jurors  have  oonvinoed  us  that  no  influence  is 
able  to  overcome  dieir  attachment  to  their  country,  and  our  &ee  consti- 
tation.     They  deserve  honor.     But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  whidi, 
by  doing  as  they  have  done,  they  really  m^t  praise;  yet  the  path 
was  so  plain,  that  to  have  done  o^erwise  would  have  rendered  tliem 
indeed! 

'<  While  this  people  know  thw  true  interest,  they  will  be  Me  to 
distinguish  their  friends  from  their  enemies ;  and,  with  uniform  cour- 
age, win  defend  fit>m  tyrannic  violenoe  eSL  those  who  generously  ofier 
themselves  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  But  if 
ever  a  mistaken  complaisance  leads  them  to  sacrifice  their  privileges,  or 
the  well-meaning  assertors  of  them,  they  will  deserve  bondage,  and 
soon  will  find  themselves  in  chains. 

''Every  society  of  men  have  a  clear  right  to  refute  any  unjust  aspar<- 
sions  upon  their  characters,  especially  when  th^  feel  the  ill  efiects  of 
Budi  aspersions;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue  the  sland^w  bam 
motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be 
prevented  from  injuring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  most . 
barbarously  traduced,  and  now  groans  under  the  weight  of  those  mis- 
fortunes which  have  been  thereby  brou^t  up(m  it  We  have  detected 
some  q(  the  authors ;  we  will  aealously  endeavor  to  deprive  ihem  of 
the  power  of  injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their 
stings,  and  c(»sign  to  disgrace  all  those  guileful  b^ayers  of  their 
country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up  as 
objects  of  general  hate,  which  is — not  to  dbbbrvs  rr. 

"A  True  Patriot." 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Adams,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  fi^u^tly 
solicited  to  attend  the  town-meetings,  in  1768,  after  the  British  trocqps 
had  arrived  in  Boston,  and  harangue  there,  which  was  constancy 
refused ;  and  Dr.  Warren  the  most  fi^uentiy  urged  him  to  this,  and 
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las  wfij  to  Urn  alvftTB  was,  "That  imy  madMM  Mes."  The  iymi^ 
tomB  of  our  great  fiioDd  Otis,  at  that  time,  avggested  to  Wamft  a 
sofficient  oomment  cm  llioae  words,  at  which  he  alwajs  imilad,  and 
said,  ''Itwastnie." 

Oen.  Warren  <moe  said  of  J(^  AdasMS,  that  he  tboo^t  he  waa 
rather  a  caatioos  man,  but  he  ooold  not  say  he  was  erer  a  trimmsr. 
When  he  qx^Ee  at  all,  he  alwajB  sfxdDe  his  sentiiDeii^ 

Hutchinson  remarks,  in  his  history,  nndsr  date  of  1772,  that  '^  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  pressed  to  pronounce  the  oration  upon  the  Boston 
Massacre,  but  declined  it;  and  Dr.  Warren,  whose  popularity  waa 
ineressing,  und^took  it  Though  he  gained  no  great  apfdanse  for  Ida 
ccatorioid  abilities,  yet  the  fervor,  whidi  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
snob  con^positions,  coold  not  &il  of  its  effect  upon  the  mindb  of  tha 
g^i  ooncoorse  of  people  present"  It  was  ddirared  m  the  Old 
South  Chnrdi.  We  will  select  a  passage  fiom  thia  performance,  with 
one  remark  of  wonder  and  admiration, — that  he  could  Imye  thecooraga 
to  exjness  such  <qpinions  in  Ihe  presence  of  a  British  goremor,  amid 
the  glare  Gf  royal  bayonets.  H^re  is  reasoning  of  greater  ^aloe  than 
^endid  dedamation :  < 

"I  would  ask  whether  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons are  the  democracy  of  this  prorinee  1  If  they  are,  they  are 
eilher  the  people  of  this  proTinoe,  or  are  elected  by  the  fwplt  of  this 
province  to  represent  th^n,  and  haje  therefore  a  oonstitntkmal  right 
to  onginate  a  bill  for  tudng  them.  It  is  most  certain  they  are  neither, 
and  therefore  notiiing  dcme  by  them  can  be  ssid  to  be  done  by  the 
deaxMaratic  branch  of  onr  constitntion.  I  would  next  ask,  whether  the 
kids,  who  compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  peers 
of  America?  I  never  heard  it  was,  eyen  in  these  extraordinary  times, 
80  mudi  as  pretended ;  and  if  they  are  not,  certamly  no  act  of  them 
can  be  sud  to  be  the  act  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  oar  constitntiim. 
13ie  power  of  the  monarchic  tamch,  we  with  pleasure  admowledge, 
niides  in  the  king,  who  may  act  either  m  penxm  or  by  his  represent* 
atiTe ;  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  proclama- 
tion finr  raising  money  in  America,  issued  by  the  king's  sole  aatluMrity, 
voold  not  be  eqoally  consistent  with  onr  own  constitution,  and  there- 
fcte  eqoally  bindii^  upon  ns,  with  the  late  acts  of  the  British  P&rlia- 
nntfor  taxii^  us,  — tor  it  is  plam,  that,  if  there  is  any  validity  in 
those  acts,  it  mast  arise  altogether  from  the  OKMiarchical  branch  of  the 
kpalatnre.    And  I  farther  think  tfiat  it  would  be  at  least  m  equita- 
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Ue ;  for  I  do  not  conoeiTe  it  to  be  of  the  kftft  importaneo  to  i]»  by 
whom  our  property  k  taken  awaj,  so  k»g  as  it  is  taken  wHhout  •or 
eoBsent    And  I  am  Tery  much  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  figure  of 
rbetoric  the  inhabitants  of  this  provinoe  can  be  oalled  firee  sutgeotti 
when  they  are  oUiged  to  obey  inq»Iicitly  saoh  laws  as  are  made  te 
them  by  men  three  tbonsand  miles  off.  whom  they  know  not,  and  whoa 
they  never  have  empowered  tosottot  them;  or  how  they  can  be  said 
to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men,  over  whom  they  have  not  the 
least  control,  aiid  who  are  not  in  any  way  acooontaUe  to  them,  riiaB 
oblige  them  to  deliver  np  any  part  or  the  whole  of  their  smbetanoe,  witk- 
oat  even  asking  their  ccmsent :  and  yet,  whoever  pretends  that  the  late 
aets  of  the  British  Parliament  for  taxing  America  ought  to  be  deemed 
binding  npcm  ns,  must  admit  at  onoe  that  we  are  absolute  slaves, 
and  have  no  property  <^  our  own,  —  or  else  that  we  may  be  freemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  under  a  necessity  of  obeying  the  arbitrary 
commands  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influence;  and 
that  we  may  have  property  of  our  own  which  is  entirely  at  the  disposal 
ef  another.    Such  grcis  absurdities,  I  believe,  will  not  be  relished  la 
this  enli j^tened  age ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  f^fh 
pie  quickly  perceived  and  s^ously  complained  of  the  inroads  whidi 
these  acts  must  unavddably  make  upon  their  liberty,  and  of  the  hasard 
to  which  theur  whole  property  is  by  them  exposed,  —  for,  if  they  may 
be  taxed  without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  larifle,  they  may 
also,  without  their  ccmsent,  be  deprived  of  anything'  they  possesSi 
although  nevest  so  valuable  —  never  so  dear.     Certainly  it  never 
entered  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  that,  after  so  many  dangers  iA 
dns  then  desolate  wiklemess,  their  hard-earned  property  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  as  it  was  soon  found  that 
tfiis  taxation  could  not  be  8tt[qp(Hrted  by  reason  and  argument,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  one  act  of  oppression  should  be  enforced  by  another ; 
and,  therefore,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as  possessing  —  or,  at  leasts 
having  a  just  title  to  possess  —  all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of 
British  subjects,  a  standing  army  was  established  among  us  in  a  time 
of  peaoe,  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  efbcting  that  which  it  was 
one  principal  design  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution  to  preventy  . 
when  they  dedared  a  standing  army,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  be  against 
law,  — namely,  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  acts  which|  upon 
fair  examinataon,  i^peared  to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutkmaL" 
On  the  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  efleotive  oration,  a  lantern 
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0f  mnflpKRot  pnnti&gs  was  exMbited  on  the  bakx>iij  at  Mrs.  Clap- 
kn'a,  m  Kii^-atveet,  well  drawn  by  an  ingenkH»  young  artist,  repre-' 
iitfaig  in  front  tlie  meknofaotj  iscaie  which  oocnrred  near  that  spot, 
ofer  whidi  was  inembed,  '^  The  Fatal  Effects  <^  a  Standhig  Army  in  a 
Kee  CSty."  At  the  east  end  was  a  representatm  of  a  monument, 
iaeoribed  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed,  with  their  names, 
elB; ;  «l  the  west  end  was  the  fignre  of  America,  utting  in  a  mourning 
pasture,  and  looking  down  on  the  spectators,  with  this  label,  '^  Behold 
»y  mob! "  At  a  quarter  after  nine,  the  painting  was  tak^  in,  and 
Ae  helk  tolled  from  that  time  until  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  21st  of  NoTember,  1774,  Gen.  Warren  addressed  a  highly 
pMtriolio  letter  to  Josiah  Quincy,  from  which  we  select  this  remarkaMe 


"  It  18  ihe  united  Toioe  of  America  to  preserve  tiieir  freedom,  or 
leaa  their  liTes  in  defence  of  it  Their  resolutions  are  not  the  effects 
of  meooriderate  rashness,  but  the  sound  result  of  sober  inquiry  and 
JWiboratiwi.  I  am  oonfinced  that  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  was  nejeir 
ii^  unmrsally  cKfhsed  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people,  in  way 
eamntry  on  the  free  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  is  through  all  Nor^ 
Anerioa." 

When  Warren  prononnoed  his  second  oration  on  the  Massacre, 
March  6,  1776,  at  the  Old  South  Church,  the  Boston  papers  of  the 
day  merely  stated  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  spirited  performance. 
The  pulpit  stairs  and  the  pulpit  itself  were  occupied  by  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  doubtless  stationed  there  to  orerawe 
tfie  orator,  and  perhaps  proTent  him  by  force  from  proceeding.  War- 
ren, to  avcnd  interruption  and  confusion,  entered  from  the  rear  by  the 
puTpit  window ;  and,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  military  array  that  sur- 
rounded him  and  pressed  upon  his  person,  delivered  the  bold  and 
tiirilling  oration,  which  was  published,  in  which  he  said :  '^  If  pacific 
neasures  are  ineftetual,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  way  to  safety  is 
dirough  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  faces  from  your 
ftes,  but  wiU,  undauntedly,  press  f<Mrward,  until  tyranny  is  trodden 
under  foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  Liberty  fiist  by 
[feunswick's  side,  on  the  American  throne."  The  editor  of  this  woii: 
has  seen  Ae  original  manuscript,  which  is  in  the  care  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  his  nephew,  and  is  written  on  white  Engfish  laid  folio  post,  in 
a  handsome  round  hacnd,  with  but  few  interlineations,  and  is  in  a  blade 
paper  cover.     We  know  no  relic,  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  tending  to 
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bmfixe  aaore  thrilling  (leBgatioin  of  vi»oantioa,  thaa  thii  fer?»ul  ihftiMli 
of  freedom.  The  Boy.  Dr.  Homer,  late  of  Newtoo,  who  was  pnmtt 
ai  its  delivery,  states  there  was  at  least  qdb  sQsBt,  hit  not  wlioll^ 
insignificant,  demonstratioa  of  feeliiig  firam  the  military*  While  tkt 
oration  was  in  progress,  a  captain  of  the  Boyal  Welsh  Fosileers,  wht 
was  s^ted  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  held  ap  one  pf  his  hands  in  Yiew  of 
Warren,  with  several  pistol  ballets  <m  the  Ofea  palm,  aad|  with  *  Toka- 
ment  and  fieroe  exclamation,  endeavoiied  to  alarm  the  attdiepee  wHk 
the  cry  of  fire.  Warren  observed  the  action,  and,  without  discontii^ 
uing  his  discourse,  dropped  a  white  handkeiohief  upon  the  offioer'a 
hand;  and  William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  with  a  vmee  of  thtuMlery 
appeased  the  tumult,  which,  being  silenced,  the  exercises  were  con* 
dttded  without  much  further  disturbance. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  abusive  statement  of  the  royalists,  resid- 
ing this  celebration,  published  in  Bivington's  New  York  GasetteeVt 
March  16, 1775 :  ''On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Old  South  meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  with  mobility  and  &ma,  the  selectmen,  with 
Adams,  Church  and  Hancock,  Co(^)er  and  others,  assembled  in  the 
pulpit,  which  was  covered  with  bladi;  and  we  all  sat  gaping  ai  one 
another,  above  an  hour,  expecting !  At  last,  a  single  hond  chair 
stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  opposite  the  meeting,  from  which  descended 
the  orator  (Warren)  of  the  day ;  and,  entering  the  shop,  was  followed 
by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were  the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

''  Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the  street  to  the  meetingi 
and,  being  received  into  the  pulpit,  he  was  announced  by  one  of  his  fr^ 
temity  to  be  the  person  appointed  todedaimon  theoocawm.  He  then 
put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian  posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  m 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches, —  began  and  ended  without 
action.  He  was  applauded  bf  the  mob,  but  groaned  at  by  people  of 
understanding.  One  of  the  pulpiteers  (Adams)  then  got  v^  and  pro- 
posed the  nomination  of  another  to  speak  next  year  on  the  bloody 
massacre, — the  first  time  that  expression  was  made  to  theaudiMK)e,<^ 
when  some  oflbsers  cried,  0  fie,  fie !  The  gallerians,  iqiprehendiaf 
fire,  bounded  out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters,  lihe 
rats,  into  the  street  The  43d  regiment,  returning  accidentally  firoM 
exercise,  with  drums  beating,  threw  the  whde  body  into  the  greatert 
consternation.  There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions,  processionSi 
or  bells  tolling,  as  usual,  but  the  night  was  remarked  Sat  being  tbf 
quietest  these  many  months  past." 
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Ifrt  MTd  iMii  lUB  origbuii  iMtcii'  <if  Ocn.  Warrai,  addrassad  to  Dr. 
Utojamm  fVanUin,  London,  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet,  probably 
kiB  Ofmtion  diKrered  on  Ae  6di  of  tthroh,  17T5,  which  he  rerj  mod^ 
wily  wirfiea  was  more  deeerring  of  his  notice.  We  will  qaote  die 
trliole  letter. 

''  Sir,  — AXbaa^  I  hare  not  ihe  pleaenre  either  of  a  personal  or 
efUtokrf  aoqoaintaiioe  with  70a,  I  hare  taken  die  liberty  of  sending 
yoo,  bj  Mr.  Dana,  a  pamphlet  whidi  Z  wish  was  more  deserving  of 
yoat  notice.  The  abflity  and  firmness  witii  whidi  70a  hare  defended 
die  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  liberties  of  this  country  in  particular, 
bftTe  rendeiied  you  dear  to  all  America.  May  you  socm  see  your 
«iiem3es  deprived  of  the  power  of  injuring  you,  and  your  friends  in  a 
ritoflttion  to  discover  tiie  grateful  sense  tiiey  have  of  your  exertions  in 
tbe  cause  of  freedom. 

**  I  am,  sir,  witii  tiie  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

'*  Tour  most  obedient,  humUe  servant, 

**  DOCTTOB  FiRANKLIN.  JOSIPH  WaRRIK.*' 

On  the  day  after  the  Battie  of  Lexington,  when  the  British  troops 
fBadied  West  Cambridge,  en  tiieir  return  from  Concord,  Warren  was 
Stt  this  place,  in  att^idance  on  the  Committee  of  Safety.  When  tiie 
British  regulars  were  near,  he  went  out,  in  company  with  Qen.  Heath, 
to  repel  them ;  and,  on  descending  the  elevated  ground  of  Menotomy, 
in  West  Cambridge,  toward  the  plain,  the  firing  was  brisk,  and  at  this 
instant  a  musket-ball  came  so  near  tb«  head  of  Warren  as  to  strike  tiie 
pin  from  tiie  hair  of  his  li»elock,  and  took  away  one  of  the  long,  close, 
horizontal  curls,  which,  according  to  the  fiishion  of  the  times,  he  wore 
above  the  ears. 

When  Gh>v.  Crage  issued  an  extraordinary  proclamation,  on  June 
12, 1T75,  denouncing  '^the  present  unnatural  rebellion,"  remarking, 
^  In  this  exigency  of  complicated  calamities,  I  avail  myself  of  tl^e  last 
eBmt  within  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  spare  the  elusion  of  blood,  to 
oBfer, — and  I  do  hereby  ofler  in  His  Majesty's  name, — offer  and  promise 
Bis  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  to  all  persons  who  shall  forthwith 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects ; 
excepting  only  firom  the  benefit  of  such  pardim  Samuel  Adams  and 
JcSin  Hancock,  whose  oflences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit 
of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  pvmishment; "  — the 
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Provinoial  CkmgreBS  ftppeinted  a  ofNumittee,  an  the  neit  daj^  of  vltidi 
Joflsph  Warren, — a  delegate  frmn  Boston,  in  1774,  eleeted  ita  predr* 
doA,  May  31, 1775, — wafl  the  chaiman,  to  rq^nrt  on  the  subjeet,  wiio 
prepared  also  a  dignified  proclamation,  vAofAei  hj  Congress  on  thedaj 
before  its  president  was  killed  at  Banker  Hill,  recoonting  a  stateoMnt 
of  the  oppressions  inflicted  on  the  people,  and  the  treachery  of  Gror. 
Gage ;  extending  ^'  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  peraeos  who  have  fled  to 
the  town  of  Boston  for  refuge,  and  to  all  other  public  oflfenders  agaiMi 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  conntrj,  aS  what  kind  or  deBoraifwtion 
soe?^,  —  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pankm,  Thomaa 
Gage,  Samuel  Graves;  those  councillors  who  were  appointed  bj 
mandamus,  and  have  not  signified  their  resignation,  namely,  Jonathan 
Bewail,  Charles  Paxton,  Benjamin  Hallowell ;  and  all  the  natives  of 
Arnica,  not  belonging  to  the  navy  or  army,  who  went  out  with  the 
regular  troops  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  and  were  countenancing,  aidr 
ing,  and  assisting  them  in  the  robberies  and  murders  then  committed, 
whose  ofiences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  con- 
aideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment :  provided  that  they  take 
the  benefit  hereof  by  a  surrender  of  themselves,"  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  their  readiness  to  support  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
<3(mgressattdof  the  State  Legislature,within  thvty  days  fr<na  data  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  last  public  act  of  Joseph  Warren  in  the 
Provincial  Congress. 

The  fdlowing  noble  passage  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Warren  to  Arthsr 
Lee,  dated  May,  1775,  expresses  a  sentiment  that  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  Bunker  HiU  Monument,  or  <m  the  base  of  a  statue  of  his  par- 
son, in  old  Faneuil  Hall : 

"  Grod  forbid  that  the  nation  should  be  so  infiituated  as  to  do  say- 
thing  further  to  irritate  the  colonies !  If  they  should,  the  colonias 
win  sooner  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  other  power  m 
earth,  than  ever  c(msent  to  an  accommodation  wi^  Great  Britain. 
That  patience,  which  I  frequently  told  you  would  be  at  last  exhausted, 
is  no  longer  to  be  expected  frnn  us.  Danger  and  war  are  beoeae 
pleasing ;  and  injured  virtue  is  now  armed  to  avenge  herself." 

*'  I  verily  believe,"  said  Warren  to  Beed,  in  a  letter  of  May  li, 
1775,  *^  that  the  ni^t  preceding  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  hj 
the  soldiery  at  Lexington,  Concord,  eta,  there  were  not  fifty  peopkin 
the  whole  cobny  that  ever  expected  any  Uood  would  be  shed  in  the 
contest  betweoi  us  and  Great  Britain." 
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fids  im  MI6  of  Wamn's  )mi  Mien  pvevkms  to  tl»Baitk  of  B«n* 
ker  HQL  We  haiw  the  erideaoe  of  Dr.  Jolm  Jeffiies,  w1m>  was  m 
forgeon  in  the  British  ferricey  nader  Gen.  Howe,  at  Boston,  forsttring 
Ikat  £^6  dftys  previoos  to  the  Battle  of  Banker  Hill  the  noble  Warrai 
had,  with  his  aecoatomed  fearlessness,  yentared  in  a  small  canoe  to 
Boeitcm,  that  he  might  personall j  gather  infinrmation  c^  the  designs  of 
Ae  BritiBh,  and  urged  the  snrgeon  to  return  and  eqxmse  the  cauaa  of 
Khorty. 

Gen.  Warren,  on  the  16th  of  Jane,  had  a  conyersation  with 
ffibridge  Gerry,  at  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  slept  all  night,  respect* 
ing  the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bunkar's 
KB.  He  said  that  tor  himself  he  had  been  qqposed  to  it,  bat 
Aat  the  majority  had  decided  upon  it,  and  he  would  haxard  his  Itfb 
to  eSMt  this.  Mr.  Qerrj  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  disapproba^ 
tion  of  the  measure,  as  the  situation  was  such  that  it  would  be  in  Tain 
to  attempt  to  hdd  it;  adding,  '^  But  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  not  worth 
lAile  for  jcm  to  be  present  It  will  be  madness  for  jou  to  expose 
yotnelf,  where  your  destruction  will  be  almost  inevitable."  *^  I  loMw 
it,''  he  answered,  '^  but  I  life  within  the  sound  of  their  cannon.  How 
oodd  I  hear  thdr  roarmg  in  so  f^orions  a  cause,  and  not  be  there !  '^ 
Agi^  Mr.  Oerry  remoustimted,  and  oonduded  with  saying,  ^'As 
surely  as  yon  go  there,  you  will  be  slain."  Warren  replied,  enth»* 
oastioally,  ''  Duke  et  deoorum,  est  pro  patria  mori."  —  It  is  pleasant 
and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country. — The  next  day  his  princi- 
ples were  sealed  wi&  his  blood.  Having  Bpeat  the  greater  part  of  the 
i^t  in  public  business  at  Watertown,  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  at 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  unwell,  threw  himself  on  a 
M.  About  noon  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  preparation  fiM* 
battle  at  Charketown.  He  directly  arose,  saying  he  was  well  again, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  rode  to  the  place.  He  arrived  at  &oed's  Hill 
a  short  time  before  the  aetion.  Col  Preaoott,  the  brave,  as  Washing- 
lou  was  afterwards  in  the  habit  ci  calling  him,  was  then  in  command. 
He  came  up  to  Gen.  Warren  to  extend  it  to  him,  and  asked  what  were 
Us  orders.  Gen.  Warren  told  him  he  came  not  to  command,  but 
%>  kam ;  he  had  not  received  his  commission.  And  having,  as  it  is 
tBJd,  bcHrrowed  a  musket  and  cartoudi-box  fixmi  a  sergeant,  who  was 
•^istiring,  he  mingkd  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  animating  and  encoor- 
•9^  the  men  moio  by  his  sianqde  than  it  was  possiUe  to  do  in  aogr 
other  way. 
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Tke  reydaticmsry  pkj,  pcemoBly  aHaM  «o,  nkte  of  Wattien, 
«<  HiB  nenrotts  arm,  lilod  a  giaat  r^rtthed  with  iriney  hnrkd  deatriolnii 
lAere'er  he  cune,  breatbiog  heroic  ardor  to  advenUaowi  deeda ;  mmi 
loi^  time  in  ereii  scale  the  battle  hung."      Afher  CoL   Pitjcffit 
iHrd^red  a  retreat,  says  Everett,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  i 
tance  that  Warren  quitted  the  redoubt ;  and  he  was  slowlj  ret 
frcMnit,  being  still  at  a  few  rods  distance  oidy,  when  the  British  had  fiiB 
posBession.    His  person,  of  oourse,  was  in  imminent  danger.    At  this 
critical  moment,  Maj.  Small,  whose  life  had  been  sared  in  a  i 
emergency  b j  the  intttrventkm  of  Gen.  Putaam,  atft^i^pted  to  i 
the  service,  by  rendering  one  <^  a  like  character  to  Warren.     CaL 
Swett  relates,  that  Mig.  Small  called  to  Warren,  for  God's  sake,  to 
stop  and  save  his  life.    He  turned,  and  seemed  to  reoc^niao  him,  bait 
still  continued  on.     Small  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  at  him,  aad 
threw  up  the  muskets  with  his  sword.    But  in  yaio,  — the  fetal  ball 
had  sped!    Eightyyards  from  the  redoubt,  Warren  reoeired a  mEodce*- 
ball  through  the  head,  which  killed  him  isataatly.    Everett  furthsr 
relates,  that  Gen.  Howe,  thou^  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot,  paaoad 
the  ni^t  upon  the  field  of  battle.    The  next  morning,  as  he  was  rest- 
ing, wiupped  in  his  doak,  up(m  a  mound  <tf  hay,  word  was  brought  to 
hkn  that  the  body  of  Warren  was  found  among  the  dead.    Ithadbeoa 
recognised  by  Got  Winskw,  th^  a  youth.    Howe  refused,  at  firsts  to 
credit  the  intelligence.    It  was  impossible  that  the  president  of  Coik- 
gress  could  have  exposed  his  life  in  such  an  action.    When  assured 
of  the  hct,  he  declared  that  his  death  was  an  offset  for  ike  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.     CoL  Swett  relates  that  Dr.  Jeffines  was  on  the  field, 
dressing  the  British  wounded  and  the  wounded  American  prisonen, 
frith  his  usual  humanity  and  skill.    Genu  Howe  inquired  d  him  if  hs 
eould  identify  Warren.    He  recollected  that  he  had  laA  a  finger-nail, 
and  wore  a  fiilse  tooth ;  and  the  general  was  satisfied  of  its  identic 
The  Cambridge  N.  E.  Chronicle,  of  April  26, 1776,  remarking  m 
the  identity  of  the  remains  ot  Gen.  Warren,  rdates  that,  '^  thou(^  die 
body,  whidb  our  savage  en^nies  scarce  privil^ed  with  earth  enouj^  to 
hide  it  firom  the  birds  of  prey,  was  disfigured  when  taken  up,  yet  was 
sufficiently  known  by  two  artificial  teeth,  which  were  set  fixr  him  a 
short  time  before  his  glorious  exit"     Ev^cett  states  Warren  was 
buried  at  the  place  where  he  fdL    Ber.  Dr.  AUoi  states  of  Warren: 
Just  as  the  retreat  eommeaoed,  a  ball  had  straek  him  on  the  head,  and 
«  ho  died  in  tiw  trench^" 
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The  HoiL  Needham  IfajaMd,  ofWUleetoim,  N.  T.,  a  Mire  of 
Fnmii^iaiBy  who  states  that  he  acted  as  Warren's  aid  in  the  battle, 
testified,  on  June  20, 1848,  — then  aged  88  years,— Uiat  on  Ae 
ni^  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  GoL  Presoott  was  sent  aS  wA  a 
detadunent  of  men  to  break  ground  on  Banker  HilL  It  was  found 
that  Breed's  was  better,  and  so  they  bad  the  fort,  and  went  baek  to 
work  there.  We  were  ordered  out  early  in  the  mcnming.  I  was  in 
JoBsflian  Brewer's  raiment  We  came  there,  at  last,  and  foond  theaa 
g|  work.  We  found  OoL  Presoott  there,  and  GoL  Brewer.  The  bdli 
inre  then  flying  aboat  ns  very  thick.  At  about  eleroi  o'clo(dc,  Oen. 
Wurren  cameon;  and  when  Chd.  Brewer  met  Imn,  he  said, ''General,  if 
yon  have  come  to  take  the  command,  I  am  ^ad  to  see  yon."  '^  No," 
said  Warren,  ''  I  haye  c(mie  only  as  a  volunteer.  I  did  not  come  t^ 
take  the  command,  but  to  act  as  a  volunteer,  in  any  station.  Our 
perils  are  comm^Mnng,  and  I  have  come  to  take  my  part."  ^'  WeU,*' 
tliey  said  to  him, '' do  you  mean  tD  stay  with  us,  general? "  *'Tes," 
said  Wuren,  "I  mean  to  stay;"  and  liien  the  other  oflkeaa  insisted 
iqMNi  his  taking  the  command.  They  said.  We  have  no  officer  to  lead, 
—  that  we  ought  to  have  some  particular  one  for  the  orders  to  come 
firom, — and  tiiey  urged  him  to  take  the  command;  and  he  replied  that 
iie  did  not  think  it  would  be  i»oper.  Then  Col.  Brewer  said,  ''  We 
must  have  a  head,  and  he  ought  to  be  a  general.  We  are  all  colonels 
h&re,  and  one  cokmrii  is  as  good  as  anodia'."  Then  he  found  Presoott 
was  tiiere,and  Warr^  said, '' If  you  will  continue  to  act  as  a  council,  I 
will  give  you  my  views  as  commander;  and  if  you  approve  them,  they 
can  go  as  commands."  And  they  said  lliat  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  as  if  he  was  commander;  and  so  he  went  an,  when  anything  nas 
done,  giving  die  orders.  GoL  Maynard  was  not  with  Warren  when  he 
Mij  having  gone  into  the  redoubt,  and  he  was  there  detained  by  Pres* 
oott,  who  said  to  him,  '^  Stop;  I  may  want  to  send  you,  in  a  minute;" 
isnd  then  tiie  new  contest  <^  their  breaking  into  the  redoubt  began. 
Mr.  Ifaynard  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Washingtcm 
and  ^  officers,  on  Bunker  Hill,  subsequendy,  when  Washington, 
aihicBng  to  Wurren,  said,  ''You  lost  your  commander-in-chief." 
^  Why,"  continued  Mr.  Maynard,  "  in  that  time,  there  was  nobody 
so  lamented; "  and  Col.  Brewer  went  on  to  relate  to  Washingtcm,  how 
he  lost  sight  of  Warren  as  he  was  going  towards  the  redoubt,  and  sup^ 
posed  diat  he  was  gone  on  idiead,  and  followed  on  miA  as  much  speed  as 
he  could,  but  found  nothing  of  him.  Then  he  thought  he  most  have 
6* 
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bMn  Ani  down  by  «  dead  shot,  not  many  atept  wbaro  thqr  alarlad 
firom.  They  had  started  together  fitmi  the  place  they  had  ooonpied 
during  the  batUe,  joat  on  the  oih^  side  of  the  gq>,  against  the  haj 
teeaatwork,  ^y  aboat  one  rod  from  the  gap.  '^  Warren  had  a  dark 
eye,  was  a  litde  under  six  feet  in  height,  well  formed,  with  a  pleaaant 
fiioe,  and  a  remarkable  countenance." 

Col.  John  TromtraU,  of  New  York,  who  yisited  GoL  John  Small,  al 
London,  in  1786,  received  <^  him  the  relation  herewith,  which  is  too 
interesting  to  be  kept  out  of  view :  At  the  mmnent  when  the  troopa 
sscoeeded  in  carrying  the  redoubt,  and  the  Americans  were  in  foil 
retreat,  Gen.  Howe,  who  had  hem  hurt  by  a  spent  bullet  which 
bruised  his  ankle,  was  leaning  upon  my  arm.  He  called  sudd^y  to 
me,  ''  Do  you  see  that  elegant  young  man  who  has  just  Mkai  1  Do 
you  know  himi "  I  looked  to  the  spot  to  which  he  pointed.  ''  Good 
God!"  he  ezdaimed;  ''I  believe  it  is  my  friend  Warren.  Leave  me, 
then,  instantly  —  run  —  keep  off  the  troops  —  save  him,  if  possible." 
I  flewto  the  spot  '^  My  dear  friend,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  yon  are 
Aiot  badly  hurt"  He  looked  up,  seemed  to  reooUect,  smiled,  and 
died.    A  musket-ball  had  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  his  head. 

Dea.  Samuel  Lawrence,  of  Crroton,  the  fi^er  of  the  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St  Junes,  who  was  a  minute-man  in  the  Battle  of  Bunk^ 
Hill,  testified,  in  1818,  in  relation  to  Gen.  Warren,  that,  just  before 
the  batde  commenced,  Gen.  Warren  came  to  the  redoubt  He  had  on 
a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  I  think  a  cocked  hat, — but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain.  GoL  Prescott  advanced  to  him,  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  him,  and  hoped,  he  would  take  the  command.  Gen.  Warren 
rqpliedi  "  No, — he  came  to  see  the  action,  but  not  to  take  command; 
dwt  hb  was  only  a  volunteer  <m  that  day."  Afterwards  I  saw  him 
when  the  ball  struck  him,  and  from  that  time  until  he  expired.  No 
!&itish  officer  was  within  forty  or  fifty  rods  <^  him,  from  the  time  the 
ball  struck  him  until  I  saw  he  was  dead.  This  statement  utterly 
refutes  that  of  Col.  Small,  who  says  he  spoke  to  Warren,  as  he  lodced 
at  him  and  expired.  Dr.  John  Warren,  his  brother,  has  related  that, 
when  the  dead  body  of  the  general  was  discovered  after  the  battle,  his 
ri^t  hand  was  covered  with  blood,  though  there  was  no  wound  upon 
it,  occurring  as  if  he  had  raised  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  on 
the  right  side,  when  the  ball  fractured  his  skull.  What  an  afiectiBg 
scene  i  A  small  i»eee  of  granite,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  gilt  letters, 
"  Here  fill  Warren,  June  17, 1775,"  laid  in  the  ground  on  Bunker 
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Tlie  identioal  bullet  b j  which  Warren  was  said  to  be  UDed  im 
edubited  to  die  andienoe,  by  Akzaader  H.  B?erett,  on  the  disliwy 
ef  an  oration  at  Chariestown,  June  17, 1886,  m  wUeh  he  eiriaimedy 
«« This  18  the  one,  fidlow-dlii^DB,  iHiich  I  now  hxM  in  mj  hand !  The 
eartridge-pap«>,  which  still  partly  ooTers  it,  is  stained,  as  yon  see,  with 
file  hero's  blood."  This  ball,  enclosed  in  linen  cartridge-paper,  is  depos* 
ited  in  the  library  of  the  New  Enghnd  Qeneab^cal  ai^  Historioal 
Sodety.  If  this  be  not  the  baU  that  entered  his  skull,  it  is  hij^y 
probable  that  it  was  one  (^  the  balls  tiiat  entered  his  body.  We  wiH 
]»reeent  the  aflUavit  which  is  declared  by  Rev.  William  Montague, 
paato  of  Christ  (Sinrch,  Boston,  from  1786  to  '91 :  ''I,  William 
Montagne,  of  Dedham,  Gonnty  of  N<»rfolk,  State  of  Massachnsetts, 
ciergyman,  do  certify  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  in  the  year  1788 
or  1790, 1  was  in  London,  and  became  acquainted  widi  Mr.  Satage, 
fbrmerly  an  ofllcer  of  the  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  who  left 
there  when  the  royalists  and  royal  troops  evacuated  that  town  in  1776. 
When  in  London,  Mr.  Savage  gave  me  a  leaden  ball,  whidi  is  now 
in  my  possesion,  with  the  following  account  of  it^  namdy :  '  On  the 
moniing  of  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  after  the  batde  of  Bunker  or 
Areed's  Hill,  I,  with  a  number  of  other  royalists  and  Britidi  oScers, 
amcmg  whom  was  Gen.  Burgoyne,  went  over  from  Boston  to  CSiariee- 
town,  to  view  the  batde-field.  Among  tlie  fidlen,  we  found  the  body 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  with  whom  Z  had  been  penMmally  acquainted. 
When  he  fell,  he  fell  across  a  rail  This  ball  I  took  fitym  his  body; 
and,  as  I  never  shall  visit  Boston  again,  I  will  give  it  to  you  to  take 
to  America,  where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  relic  of  your  ^volntien.' 
His  swdkd  and  belt,  with  some  other  articles,  were  taken  by  some  of 
the  (^Bcers  present,  and  I  believe  brought  to  En^and. 

"(Signed)  WnjJAX  Montagub." 

'^  NOBFOLK  88. 

''  Dedham,  March  5, 1888.  The  above-named  William  Mcmtague 
tsffmni  before  me,  and  made  oath  to  the  above  statement 

"  (Signed)  Shbrhah  Lslakd, 

Justice  of  the  PeaceJ^ 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Montagne  received  the  bullet  of  Arthur  Savage,  at 
tiie  resktenoe  of  Harrison  Qray,  formerly  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts 
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Phmnee ;  and  Mr.  Gimy,  in  a  lefetor  dated  London,  1792,  adhcawd 
to  Bey.  Mr.  Montagae,  alhiding  to  the  bullet  aapposed  to  hare  kOled 
OeA.  Warren,  wrote :  '^  I  hope  70a  will  take  good  care  to  preaerre 
Ihait  refic  irtiieb  iraa  gifen  yon  at  mj  boose,  for  m  fnture  tune  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  intefest  to  joa  rebels."  This  letter  was  found,  bj  hm 
son,  Mr.  WilHaBi  Eaaj  Mcotagae,  among  the  papers  of  Bar.  Mr^ 
Ifoxtagoe,  who  was  a  fieqnent  eorrespeodent  with  Mr.  Gray. 

IMUr/ram  Hon.  Judge  Mweomb, 

''GreenjiM,  Mobs.,  AprUU,  184& 
'^WiLiiAM  H.  MoNZAeini,  Esq.,  Boston. 

"MtDsarSib, — I  hare  just  se^,  in  the 'Bostmi  Daily  American' 
•f  the  8th  inst,  a  note  vnder  your  name,  addressed  to  Edward  War- 
ren, Esq.,  jonior  editor  of  that  paper,  stating  that  yoa  haye  dq)Osited 
with  him,  tQl  caDed  finr,  the  fatS  that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Oen. 
Joseph  Warren.  My  objeol,  in  this  o(»mniuiication,  is  to  inquire 
whether  you  are  wiUbg  <Mr  feel  at  liberty  to  part  with  that  fiital  pieoe 
of  lead.  My  lafee  wife,  Mary,  was  the  youngest  and  only  surriying 
ofaild  of  the  kte  Oen.  J.  Warren.  She  died  on  Feb.  7, 1826,  leayiiy 
an  only  child, — a  son, — who  bean  the  name  of  his  grand&ther,  Josqph 
Warren.  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  now  liyes  at  Springfield,  in 
this  State.  He,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  children,  is  the  only 
descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  him  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill,  by  fierce 
of  that  balL  If  eonratent  with  your  yiews  oS  propriety,  it  wiwld  be 
grateful  to  lus  feeUngs,  as  well  as  my  own,  if  some  arrangement  ooold 
be  made  by  which  the  ball  might  be  ocmfided  to  his  keeping,  as  a  fornix 
iljf  rdic  The  interest  I  fed  in  the  subjeol  is  my  apdogy  fat 
intruding  mysdf  upon  a  stranger. 

'^  I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obed't  sery't,  ^ 

''BiCHABD  E.  NSWCOMB. 

"N.  B.  For  any  hiquiries  you  may  wish  to  make,  I  would  refisr 
you  to  Dr.  John  0.  Warren  and  Dr.  John  B.  Brown,  Boston. 

"R.E.N." 

A  British  soldier,  on  his  return  to  London,  ezhilrited  a  Pknlni'^^ook 
to  Bey.  Dr.  Samuel  ^Hlton,  of  that  city,  stating  that  he  took  the  ytd- 
ume  firom  the  pocket  of  Gen.  Warren,  after  the  battle  oS  Bunker  HiU. 
The  clergyman,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  Warren 
fimily,  purdiased  the  book  of  the  soldier,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
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Bar.  Dr.  WiDiaiii  GkHrdon,  of  Bozbory,  the  Urtorian,  with  «  requeit 
tiwt  it  mi|^t  be  gLieu  to  the  neareet  jrelatiYe  of  the  genenJ.  It  waSi 
therefore,  given  to  his  joungest  brother,  Dr.  Jdin  Warren,  of  Boston, 
Ifardi  15, 1778.  The  title  of  the  volume,  which  the  editcnr  has  ezam- 
ioed,  18  as  follows:  ^'The  Bokeof  Psalmes,  wherein  are  contained 
pnires,  meditations  and  thankggivingi  to  God,  lor  his  benefits  toward 
his  CSiarch,  translated  &ithfnllyacoOTding  to  the  Hebrew.  With  brief 
and  apt  annotations  in  the  margin.  Printed  at  Geneva,  by  Rowland 
HalL  1559."  It  is  less  than  the  32mo.  size.  On  the  inside  cover 
of  this  book  is  inscribed, —  <^  Taken  at  ye  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  Jane 
17,  1775,  out  of  Dr.  Warren's  podcet"  On  the  inside  cover,  at  the 
end  ci  the  book,  is  written,  '^Thomas  Knight," — probably  the  regu- 
lar who  secured  the  book.  Warren's  signature  was  on  a  bbink  leaf^ 
but  it  has  been  abstracted. 

On  the  ssssiott  of  Congress  after  the  decease  of  Warr^  it  was 
resdved  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  eldest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  national  expense; 
and,  in  July,  1786,  Congress  resolved  further, —  that  it  should  be 
leeunmended  to  the  executive  ci  Munadiusetts  Bay,  to  mi^  pro- 
mion  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  three  youngs  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  Congress  would  defray  the  e^Mnse,  to  the  amount  of 
tbe  half-pay  of  a  major-general,  to  commence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  ecmtinue  till  the  youngest  of  the  chfldren  should  be  of  age.  Yet, 
to  this  day,  no  monum^it  or  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
If  the  statue  of  Brutus  was  placed  among  these  of  the  gods,  who  we^ 
the  preservers  of  Bonum  freedom,  should  not  that  of  Warren  fill  a  kffy 
oiohe  in  old  Faneuil  Hall, —  that  temple  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
birth-right  as  a  nation  of  freemen?  Ifrs.  Peres  Morton,  who  gives  a 
description  of  this  w<Mrld-renowned  battle,  in  a  poem, —  Beacon  Hill, — 
says  of  Warren : 

*<Tlie  inophetie  poet*8  pieniiif  ^jm 
Wffl  gniird  ike  md  where  inranded  vilor  B«, 
mi  ft  Tiotoriovs  oomitiy'e  grateAil  elAim 
ShftB  heer  Us  tcHob  to  eternftl  ftyne; — 
Aad  genius,  rising  e'er  the  wsoiwd  bi«*, 
Wftke  etery  worth,  sad  hettew  eteiy  tier ; 
With  ftU  the  light  thet  eloqnsMe  eaa  gi^ 
Shine  lonad  his  deeds,  md  hM  thsfar  glory  ttf«.*» 
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THB  OODUKB  WABKBH. 

J^ofi»  an  Elegy,  fMi$k$d  M%  8»  177& 

Bn^  godlike  Wftrrto,  oa  t^  wML  how 
Some  tter  ptropitioiif  ahad  ito  brightMt  pofww ; 
By  natiua'a  hand  wftk  taata  aad  gaaioa  ftnnad. 
Thy  geDarraa  breaal  wHh  affary  Tirtna  winaad ; 
Thy  mind  andnad  wHh  aanaa,  thy  fiunt  wHh  gnea. 
And  an  thy  virtoaa  paooiDad  in  thy  fhoa. 
CFrara  wiadom  marked  thee  aa  hia  fkvorita  ahildt 
And  on  thy  yonth  indttlgantaolaaee asiilad ; 
Wen  pleaaed,  aha  lad  thee  la  her  aaorad  bower. 
And  to  thy  haada  oonaigned  her  healing  power.    ^ 
lUiiatrioiia  ahade !  iwgive  our  min|^  woea, 
Wl^oh  not  Ibr  thee,  bat  Ibr  our  aoontiy,  llowa. 
We  mourn  her  kea— we  monni  oar  hero  gone ; 
We  moam  H^  patriot  aool»  tl^  gadlika  virtaa 


wabbbn'8  ghost. 

Fnm  fht  Pmblie  Ltdgir,  JVbttaiSff ,  ITHk 

Let  nttle  tyranta^  oonaoienoe  gored. 

Their  aable  rigpa  ke^ ; 
Bate  on  hia  downy  pillow  anored,  — 

Thoa  greater  ^rnnta  ala^ ! 
An  hoar  ere  day  began  to  break. 

There  Warren'a  apeotre  atood ; 
The  cortaina  abook, — it  oried,  **  Awnka ! ' 

Awake  I  —  thoa  log  of  wood  1 
Thy  Teins  hath  apathy  oongeakd, 

Unthawed  by  j^ty'a  tear ; 
One  apark  %  flinty  heart  may  ^aU, 

Strnok  by  the  ateel  of  fear  { 
For  know,  that  head  ao  proud  of  onat. 

Sank  OB  the  ^ygnet*a  pkune. 
May  ftr  an  eminenee  be  dreaaed. 

To  meet  a  8trafl6rd*a  doom ! 
Or,  oroaohed  in  ali!}eet,  earawarm  pUght, 

Beneath  ito  aorrowa  law, 
Dta  bread  by  day,  ito  reat  by  nigM. 

To  Boarbon'a  boonty  owe. 
Speak,  miiOoa,  whieh  ef  Staari'a  raoa 

Ceald  matoh  thy  orail  work  f 
€k>,  read  where  Straflbrd  waa  la  plaaa,— • 

AJefti«,aadaKiik. 
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Skilkd  in  h«r  MMieni  lora» 
Ml  if  BiSiMMS  in  his  AfB — 

If  Borgia  oould  do  more? 
l^ynuit !  dismits  your  rebd  elaai,  — 

The  iBpiow  tesk  inteer. 
Her  lit  that  blood  imlnrM  thine  Wadi 

WUeh  brought  a  soeptre  there. 
That  liberty  joa  would  invade 

€kTe  Qeorge  hie  only  righl ; 
Brae  in  tfadr  eene  ear  iiiee  are  paid, 

Whikt  yon  inr  ala?  eiy  ight 
Shell  net  tnr  thee,  swUl  deep  in  heO* 

Qrfan  Betan  t>rge  hie  tonge. 
And  itnds,  who  gnavd  hie  inmoet  eell. 

Twine  eeorpiooe  ronnd  their  throngs  ? 
Bat,  hark!  I  hear  the  iU-omened  eeok»  ^ 

The  Qallie  San  flhaU  rtoe ; 
Lot  eommeroe  ftNindere  en  a roek. 

The  British  Lion  diss  I 
Bats  fth  the  drsam,  —  Ibtshed  BM19  a  8hrisk» -* 

And,  thoagh  the  ^loet  is  gone, 
Bterts  from  his  bed, —- still  hears  it  spsak,  ^ 

A  ooU,  damp  sweat  oomes  on. 
With  that,  like  Gkster  in  his  tSMt, 

He  throws  him  on  the  groand. 
And  by  theee  words,  seems  to  repent, 

**  Boeton !  bind  ap  thy  woond ! 
Jost  HesTsn,  give  back  the  blood  that  *s  split 

Bostonians'  Utcs  restore !  *' 
Be  wakee,  —  and  to  atone  his  goitt. 

Bids  Gage  go  slaoghier  i 


ACBOSnO  ON  WABBBV. 
Cambridge  Jlmanaefor  1776. 
Jnst  as  Joseph  took  his  flight 
Onward  to  the  realms  of  li|^ 
Satan  horled  his  heUish darts,— 
B?fl  spirits  play  their  pertsw 
Petiqr*  Bargojne,  Howe,  and  Oa§^ 
Hofe  abeat  inlbmal  rage. 
Warren  stept  b^ond  their  path. 
Awed  by  none,  nor  feared  thdr  wratk 
Ban  his  rase  to  Joy  and  rest, — 
Bess  'sMMig^  ths  royal  blsst  { 
BaSered  in  the  rolls  of  fiuns,— 
Berth  and  d«rU  BiM  thsir  aaa. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK. 

MABOH  5,  1774.    ON  THB  B06XON  HAfiBACBl. 

Was  born  at  Bramtree,  Jan.  17, 1787,  ^  son  of  Bey.  John  Han- 
cock, of  that  town,  whose  wife  was  Mary  Hawke,  of  Hingham.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Bev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington.  His  &ther  deceased 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  on  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
&milj  of  his  grand£ulier,  at  Lezingtoa,  who  attended  to  his  earlj 
education.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1745,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  m  1754.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  a 
Boston  bookseller,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
the  province,  and  died  in  August  1764,  bequeathed  him  more  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  reversion  of  twenty  tiiou- 
saikl  pounds  at  the  decease  of  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Henchman,  in  whose  bookstore  he  had  been  a  cleric.  When 
young,  John  visited  Londcm,  in  1760,  on  mercantile  business,  in  com- 
pany with  Gov.  Pownal,  who  was  recalled.  He  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  George  the  Second,  and  subsequently  the  coronati<m  rf 
George  the  Third,  not  anticipating  that  he  beheld  the  monarch  who 
was  destined  to  offer  a  reward  for  his  head.  Toung  Hancock  learned 
the  art  of  swimming,  in  the  river  Thames.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  who 
very  naturally  indulged  detracting  views  of  John  Hancock,  who  became 
a  powerful  opponent  of  his  administration,  remarks,  in  the  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that  his  ruling  passion  was  a  fondness  for  popular 
applause ;  and  he  changed  the  course  of  his  patron's  business,  in  whose 
counting-room  he  had  been  a  clerk,  and  built  and  employed  in  trade 
a  great  number  of  ships, — and  in  tiiis  way,  and  by  building  at  the  same 
time  several  houses,  he  found  work  for  a  great  number  of  tradesmen, 
made  himself  popular,  was  chosen  selectman,  representative  in  1769, 
moderator  of  town-meetingB,  etc  In  relation  to  the  demeanor  of 
Hancock,  it  is  stated  by  John  Adams,  that  Dr.  Eliot  Bawson  thinks 
Hancock  vain, —  tokl  a  story:  I  was  at  school  with  him,  and  then 
upon  a  level  with  him.  My  fiiiher  was  richer  than  his.  But  I  was 
not  kmg  since  at  his  store,  and  said  to  Mr.  Glover,  whom  I  knew, 
**  This,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Hancodc    He  just  asked  my  name,  and  nothing 
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Bore, — it  was  such  »  pieoe  of  Ydokj  I  There  is  not  the  i 
ten  that  comes  from  your  way,  but  I  take  notice  of  him, — and  I 
ee^t  What  though  I  am  worth  a  little  more  than  they?  I  am 
g^  of  it,  and  that  I  have  it,  that  I  may  give  aome  of  it."  I  tiM  the 
doctor  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  fiur  from  being  arrogant 

la  order  to  gratify  persons  of  antiquarian  taste,  we  inscribe  the 
ftlkwing  advertisement  of  John  Hancock,  when  in  commercial  business, 
wfaidi  is  inserted  in  the  Boston  Evoung  Post  of  Dec  25,  1764  : 

''  To  be  sold  by  John  Hancock,  at  his  St<m  No.  4,  at  the  East  Ehod 
of  Faoeuil  Hall  Market,  A  general  Assortment  of  English  and  India 
Goods,  also  choice  Newcastle  Goals,  and  Irish  Butter,  cheap  for  Cash. 
Said  Hancock  desires  those  persons  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  Estate 
of  tlie  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying 
their  respective  balances,  to  prevent  trouble.  N.  B.  In  the  Lydia, 
CSapt  Scott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages*:  I  W.  No.  1, 
a  Trunk,  Na  2,  a  small  Pared.  The  owner,  by  aj^lying  to  John 
Hmoeck  and  paying  fi^d^t,  may  have  his  Qoods." 

This  store  was  last  occtti»ed  by  Jabes  Fisher  k  Co.,  and  in  1824 
was  demolished,  on  the  erection  of  the  Quincy  Market  It  was  located 
€B  the  present  South  MM'ket^street  His  warehouses  for  the  stcmigeof 
foreign  merchandise  were  located  on  the  wharf  well  known  as  Hancock's 
Wharf. 

One  day,  John  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  relates  Waterhouse,  were 
waUdi^  in  the  Boston  Mall,  and  when  they  came  q^)Osite  the  stately 
maoflion  of  John  Hancock,  the  latter,  turning  to  the  former,  said,  witli 
emphasis,  ''  I  have  done  a  very  good  thing  for  our  cause,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  week,  by  enlisting  the  master  of  that  house  into  it  He  is 
well  disposed,  and  has  great  riches,  and  we  can  give  him  consequence 
to  eajoy  them."  And  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  disappoint  his  expecti^ 
for,  in  sfitd  of  his  occasional  capridousness,  owing  partly  to 
he  threw  all  the  wei^t  oi  his  fortune  and  extraordinary  pop* 
wlarily  into  the  scale  of  imposition  to  British  encroachments. 

*^  The  natural  powers  of  Hancock  were  moderate,"  says  Hutchin- 
son, ''and  had  bec»  very  little  improved  by  study  or  application  to  any 
kind  oi  science.  His  ruling  passion  kept  him  from  ever  losing  si^t 
ef  Us  object,  but  he  was  fidde  and  inconstant  in  the  means  of  pur* 
sn^g  it;  and  tlKm^  for  the  most  {tot  he  was  closely  attached  to  Mr. 
Saflnel  Adams,  yet  be  was  repeatedly  broken  off  from  all  connecticB 
wMi  him  for  several  moBtim  together.  F^y  by  inattention  to  Us 
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pimte  afiin,  and  part! j  from  want  of  judgn^ Dt,  he  beeame  pmi}y 
iafolfed  and  distressed,  and  the  estate  was  lost  with  much  jgrealir 
lapiditj  than  it  bad  been  acquired."  He  was  nnboundedlj  lavisli  is 
his  liberalitj.  At  the  time  of  a  great  fire  in  Boston,  when  manj  of 
his  tenements  were  destroyed,  his  tenants  gathered  around  him,  and 
expressed  sympathy  at  his  loss,  knowing  that  was  a  way  to  reach  his 
heart ;  on  which  be  remarked,  they  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  hating 
been  almost  ruined,  while  he  was  able  to  erect  new  buildingi, — at  the 
same  time  passing  a  shower  of  guineas  around  them.  His  generous 
spirit  appeared  in  a  multitu^  of  forms.  He  presented  the  Bostoniana 
a  valuable  fire-engine.  He  distributed  deck-loads  of  wood  to  the  suf- 
fering poor,  in  times  of  great  peril,  and  gave  the  poor  the  free  use  of 
his  extensive  wood-lot  in  the  town  of  Milton ;  and  in  Adams'  Diary  wo 
have  an  incident  arising  from  his  liberality,  related  by  James  Otas,  lAo 
stated  that  OA.  Irving  having  met  Person  Moorbead  near  his  meet- 
ing-bouse, ''You  have  a  fine  steeple  and  bell,"  says  be,  "to  your 
meeting-house,  now."  ''  Tes,  by  die  liberality  of  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
the  subscriptions  of  some  other  gentlemen,  we  have  a  very  handsome 
and  convenient  house  of  it,  at  last"  ''  But  what  has  happened  to  die 
vane,  Mr.  Moorbead?  It  don't  traverse, —  it  has  pointed  the  saaie 
way  these  three  weeks."  ''  Ay,  I  did  n't  know  it;  I  '11  see  about  it" 
Away  goes  Moorbead,  storming  among  his  parish  and  the  tradesmen 
who  had  built  the  steeple,  fx  fiistening  the  vane  so  that  it  could  not 
move.  The  tradesmen  were  alarmed,  and  went  to  examine  it ;  but 
soon  found  that  the  fiiult  was  not  in  the  vane,  but  the  weather,  the 
wind  having  set  very  constantly  at  east  three  weeks  before. 

Hutchinscm  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  graduate  of  the  same  col- 
lege as  Hancock  and  the  two  Adamses,  toward  each  of  whom  his 
detracting  spirit  was  paralld.  He  was  dark,  intriguing,  uisinuatin^ 
haughty,  and  ambitious,  the  extreme  d  avarice  marking  each  feature^ 
Oxenbridge  Thacher  gave  Hutchinson  the  soubriquet  of  ''Summa 
Potestatis."  HutcbinsMi  said  of  Samuel  Adams  that  *'  be  aoquivel 
a  talent  of  artfully  and  fiiUaciously  insinuating  into  the  minds  of  his 
readers  a  prejudice  against  the  characters  of  all  whom  be  attacked, 
beyond  any  other; "  and  he  said  of  John  Adams,  that  *' his  amtntioa 
was  without  bounds,  and  he  has  acknowledged  to  his  acquaiutanoe  that 
he  could  not  look  with  complaisance  upcm  any  man  who  was  in  pot* 
session  of  more  wealth,  more  honors,  or  more  knowledge,  than  hia- 
ael£"    These  are  evidently  the  carpings  of  disappointed  ambitioD; 
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Md  il  iB  rehAed  tiiat  when  Hotohimoii  fled  to  Bnj^aad,  be  eiperwDdid 
fkb  B^i^eet  and  ocmtempt  of  the  Houee  of  LordSi  and  died  at  Bnonp- 
ton,  June,  1780,  in  melandolj  despondence. 
TnanboU  thus  aUndes  to  Hutchinaon,  who 

**  Affirmed  he  ntirw  urote  a  lint. 
Tour  ohutered  rights  to  undenDiM ; 
When  his  own  letters  then  were  by, 
Thst  proved  Us  BMsssge  ftU  a  lie. 
How  BNUij  promises  he  sesled 
To  get  the  oppressiTe  sots  repesled ! 
Tet  onoe  srriTed  on  England's  shore. 
Set  on  the  premier  to  psss  more." 

When  the  two  legimenta  of  BritiBh  troops  debarked  in  Beaton,  Oct, 
1768,  thej  were  reoeiTed  as  nnwelcome  introden,  and  the  selectmen 
abaolatel/  refused  to  grant  them  quarters.  One  of  the  regiments 
encamped  on  Boston  Common.  The  other,  after  a  firoitless  attempt  to 
cNain  poasession  of  the  Ifano&ctory  House,  marched  at  sunset  to  Fan- 
evdl  Hall,  where  thej  waited  sereral  hours,  before  thej  had  leare  of 
occnpation;  CoL  Dalrymple  baring  pledged  bis  honor  that  Faneuil 
Hall  should  be  cleared  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  thej  must  bare 
adfered  in  die  streets.  The  next  daj,  the  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  was  queued,  by  order  of  Got.  Bernard,  for  their  reception. 
John  Hancock  being  well  known  as  a  decided  advocate  of  the  Proyin- 
cjaliflts,  and  the  weidthiest  merchant  of  Boston,  an  attempt  was  made 
Id  stigmatize  his  character.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  Not. 
7,  1768,  remarked,  in  an  article :  '^  I  bare  lately  heard,  firom  good 
•Bthorit/,  of  an  attempt  to  sully  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  superior  fortune,  in  this  town, —  a  gentleman 
who  has  the  entire  oonfidence  of  his  fellow-citizeDS,  in  Tarious  publio 
atstions ;  — who  has  repeatedly  senred  them  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  last  May  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  Hia 
Mi^esty's  Council,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  suffiug^  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Assembly,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  be  was  neg- 
atired  by  Got.  Bernard.  What  could  induce  a  scribbler  to  forge  a 
fatter,  and  pablish  it  in  a  coflbe-house,  in  New  York,  under  the  name 
of  that  gentleman,  requesting  Gen.  Gage  that  he  might  supply  the 
troops  now  in  town  or  expected, —  so  unwelcome  to  the  inhabitantSi 
eoosidering  the  errand  on  which  all  agree  they  are  oome, —  unless  it 
was  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  that| 
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from  a  flovdid  Io?e  of  gain,  he  had  eovattraotod  bis  fwAmoi 
meats,  and  so  to  render  him  ridieuloiis  therel  I  doubt  Mt  bqt  tbil 
both  the  gmenl  and  Mr.  OmeodL  know  it  to  be  a  fidsebood."  Iha 
charge  was  repelled  as  fbOows,  in  tlw  very  next  Oawtte : 

''Mbssrs.  Edbs  k  Gill: 

''  I  observe  in  your  last  paper  a  piece  signed  Veritas,  the  writer 
of  which  says  he  had  it  from  good  aatkority,  that  a  letter  vnder 
my  hand  was  published  in  a  coflbe-bonse,  at  New  York,  reqnesting 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Gage  that  I  might  supply  the  troops  then 
expected,  and  which  have  since  arrived  in  this  town.  If  such  a  letter 
has  been  produced  there,  or  anywhere  else,  Idedare  ittobea/org'ery; 
for  I  have  never  made  implication  to  any  for  the  supply  of  said  tro(^ 
nor  did  I  ever  desire  any  person  to  do  it  for  me.  'The  person  who  pro- 
duced the  letter  could  have  no  other  design  but  to  injure  my  repute- 
tion,  and  abuse  the  gentlemen  of  New  York.  I  therefore  desire  yoa 
would  give  this  a  place  in  your  next,  in  which  you  will  oblige 

'^  Your  humble  savant,  Johk  HanoOck. 

''Basimy  Nov.  12, 1768." 

In  the  ftll  (^  this  year,  a  great  uproar  was  raised  in  Boston  ob 
account  of  the  unlading  in  the  night  of  a  cargo  of  wines  from  tke 
sloop  Liberty,  from  Madeira,  bdonging  to  John  Hancock,  without  paj- 
ing  the  customs.  Mr.  Hancock  was  prosecuted  upon  a  great  numbv 
of  libels,  for  penalties  upon  acts  of  Pariiament,  amountii^toBinetyer  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  *'  He  thought  fit  to  engage  me  as 
his  counsel  and  advocate,"  says  John  Adams,  ^'  and  a  painful  drudgoy 
I  had  of  his  cause.  There  were  few  days,  through  Ihe  whde  wiirteCi 
when  I  was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  Court  of  Admkalty.  it 
seemed  as  if  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  determined  to  examine  tbe 
whole  town  as  witnesses.  Almost  every  day  a  fresh  witness  was  to  be 
examined  upon  interrogatories.  They  interrogated  many  of  his  near 
relations  and  most  mtimate  friends,  and  threatened  to  summon  his 
amiable  and  venerable  aunt,  the  reb'ct  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hanoock, 
whohadleft  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  him.  Iwasthorou^y 
weary  and  disgusted  wiUi  the  court,  the  officers  of  die  crown,  the 
oa«8e,  and  even  with  the  tyrannical  bell  that  dangled  me  out  of  b^ 
house  ev^  morning;  and  this  odious  cause  was  suspended  at  last  oofy 
by  the  Battk  of  Lexington,  which  put  an  end  forever  to  all  audi  pro*- 
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i"  Hitielinifloii,  who  ttlktgm  on  this  afiar,  remarks,  that  an 
entry  ^ras  made  at  the  castom-honse,  upon  oath,  of  four  or  five  pipes 
only  as  the  whole  oargo;  and  this  was  as  much  a  submissicn  to  the 
andiority  of  the  act  as  if  the  whole  cargo  had  been  entered.  The 
mnainder  was  landed  in  the  night,  or  erening ;  and  the  wines,  ot 
fiei^t,  were  sent  to  the  owners,  and  no  duty  ^manded.  A  fbrioas 
liot  enssed.  The  ooUeetor  and  comptroller  had  their  windows  broken, 
and  %  ho&Xf  belonging  to  the  costom-hoase,  was  drawn  in  trinmi^ 
Aroof^  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  burnt  on  the  Common. 

Hancock  ccHostantly  associated  with  the  avowed  advocates  of  liberty, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  North  End  Gaacns,  which  fireqaently 
gifthered  at  William  Campbell's  hoose,  near  the  North  Battery,  orig- 
nated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who,  with  another  person,  drew  up  the 
regoktions  of  the  caucus.  ]^re  the  committees  of  public  service 
Here  fimned,  the  plan  fcr  military  companies  and  means  of  defence, 
sad  the  resolves  hr  the  desfaruction  of  the  detestable  tea.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  was  its  first  presidait,  when  it  consisted  of  sixty-one  members. 
It  was  here,  when  the  best  mode  of  expelling  the  regulars  firom  Boston 
WM  ^scossed,  that  Hancock  exclaimed,  '^Bum  Boston,  and  make 
J<dm  Hancock  a  beggar,  if  the  puUic  good  requires  it !" 

King  George  the  Third  sanctioned  Lord  North's  bill  repealing 
dirties,  excepting  that  on  tea,  April  12,  1770.  Shortly  after  this 
dsdsioQ,  several  cargoes  of  tea  had  arrived  m  Boston,  and  nothing 
Hoold  sfttirfy  the  people  but  its  immediate  return.  The  hidies  signed 
a.piledge  not  to  drink  any  tea,  except  in  sickness ;  and  John  Hancock 
eftred  one  of  his  vesseb,  firei^  free  of  expense,  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  load  of  the  detestaUe  weed  was  conveyed  to  the  Londcm  consignees. 
Samoel  Adams  was  the  chi^  counsellor  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea, 
Dec.,  1778,  and  the  hall  of  council  was  the  back  room  of  the  Boston 
Qaaette,  st  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Brattle  streets.  In  Thomas'  Spy 
ws  find  a  poetical  efiusion  on  this  subject : 

''FamreU  tho  tMi-board,  with  its  eqiiipHEe 
Of  onps  and  saooera,  oreaoubiickei  and  lagar-toiigs ; 
The  pretty  tesFcheet,  also,  latel/  stored 
With  hysoo,  oongo,  and  beet  double  fine. 
VaU  oiaoj  a  jejons  Bmnmt  have  I  sat  by  700, 
Hearing  the  girls  tattle,  the  old  maids  talk  soandalt 
And  the  spmoe  coxcomb  laugh  at  may-be  nothing. 
Ko  more  shall  I  dish  oat  the  onoe-bved  liquor. 
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i  I  Am  taoglit,  and  I  biBevv  It  Ihm. 
Ite  use  will  fiMtcn  ilaTlth  ehtina  opon  07  ooontiy; 
And  Liberty  *8  the  goddeif  I  would  ohooee 
Tb  reign  triumphant  in  Amerioa !  *' 

In  the  year  1772  Hanoook  was  elected  to  the  cammand  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Cadets,  well  known  as  the  gOTernor's  guard;  and  we  find,  by  tha 
Boston  Qazette  of  Maj  12,  at  this  date,  the  annonncon^t  of  the  elao- 
tion  of  John  Hancock  as  a  Boston  representatiTe,  as  moderator  of  tha 
town-meeting,  and  his  i^pointment  by  Got.  Hutchinson  as  oommaoder 
of  the  Gadets,  which  is  stated  as  foUows:  '' His  Excellency  the  Captaiii 
(jenenil  has  been  pleased  to  commissionate  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  to  be 
Ci4ptain  of  the  Company  of  Cadets,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel :''  and 
the  promptness  with  which  CoL  Hancock  entered  upon  the  duties  of  bis 
o£Bce  is  shown  by  the  foUcwing  adrertisement,  whidi  Bppe$X5  in  the 
next  column  of  the  Gazette:  "Wanted,  Immediatebf,  ¥or  bis 
Excellency's  Company  of  Cadets,  Two  Fifers  that  understand  Play- 
ing. Those  that  are  Masters  of  Musick,  and  are  inclined  to  engage 
with  the  Company,  are  desired  to  t^ply  to  CoL  John  Hancock." 

When  Thomas  Gage  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  May  19,  1774,  tbis 
company  escorted  the  new  governor,  in  an  extensive  civil  and  military 
procession,  to  the  council-chamber,  at  the  old  State-house,  in  King- 
street,  after  which  they  conducted  Gage,  undw  CoL  Hancock,  to  the 
Province-house,  then  the  governor's  residence.  Gov.  Gage  soon 
became  jealous  <^  Hancock,  for  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  noti- 
fied, by  Secretary  Flucker,  that  the  governor  had  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services  as  the  commander;  on  which,  the  corps  disbanded 
themselves,  and  deputed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gage,  at  Dangers, 
surrendering  to  him  the  standard  with  his  arms,  which  his  excellency 
had  presented  them  on  his  arrival  from  London,  informing  him  that  they 
no  longer  considered  themselves  as  the  governor's  Independent  Cadets. 
In  an  address  to  Hancock,  Aug.  18,  1774,  signed  by  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, they  remark,  ''At  a  period  when  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private 
station,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  your  distin- 
guished character  should  meet  with  every  discouragement  from  men  in 
power;"  and  CoL  Hancock  said,  in  reply,  "I  am  ever  ready  to 
appear  in  a  public  station,  when  the  honor  or  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity'calls  me;  but  shall  always  prefer  retirement  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, to  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  power  to  iqppress  my  countrymen." 
Gage  and  Hancock  never  came  together  again  as  political  friends. 
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Hie  <»ator  on  the  Massacre,  in  the  year  1774,  was  CcH.  J<^  Han- 
cock. His  performance  was  remarkably  bold  and  effective,  giving 
great  offence  to  the  executive,  and  more  especially  to  the  officers  of  the 
BtMHting  army ;  indeed,  it  was  a  striking  act  of  intrepidity.  At  the 
dose  ot  the  exercises,  a  very  generous  collection  was  taken  np  for  the 
mfixrtiipate  Christopher  M<mk,  now  about  tw^ty-three  years  old,  th^i 
present,  who  was  wounded  on  the  &tal  evening  of  the  Massacre,  and 
was  a  shocking  monument  of  that  horrid  catastrophe.  This  produc- 
tkm  was  elegant,  pathetic,  and  spirited.  The  allusion  of  Hancock  to 
the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  which  neither 
Ck)d  nor  man  ever  authorized  them  to  make,  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
James  Otis,  their  most  effective  opponent,  who  was  as  '^  a  wedge  to 
split  the  lignum  vitae  block  of  parliamentary  usurpation."  John 
Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  remarks,  the  composition, 
the  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation  of  every- 
body. They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable. 
Many  of  the  sentiments  came  with  great  propriety  from  him.  His 
invective,  particularly  against  a  preference  of  riches  to  virtue,  came 
from  him  with  a  singular  grace  and  dignity :  ''  Despise  the  glare  of 
wealth.  TIm  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than 
to  an  honest,  upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to  be  enslaved. 
They  plainly  show  that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquired,  is  in  their 
esteem  to  be  preferred  to  virtue."  The  lantern  exhibition  occurred  on 
the  succeeding  Monday.  In  one  of  the  windows  at  Mrs.  Clapham's, 
was  a  painting  of  Grov.  Hutchinson  and  Judge  Peter  Oliver,  in  the 
honors  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  advising  them  to  think  of  their  fote : 

**  Te  tnitort !    Is  there  not  tome  ehoeen  oiine,  — 
Some  hidden  thonder  in  the  stores  of  heaTen, 
Bed  with  anoommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  men 
Who  owe  their  greatness  to  thefar  conntiy's  mln }  " 

On  turning  to  Hutchinscm,  it  is  related  that,  on  the  evening  after 
the  delivery  of  the  oration,  ''  a  select  number  of  persons,  styled  in  the 
new^Mqpers  fi-iends  of  constitutional  liberty,  assembled  at  a  house  in 
King-street,  Boston.  Among  them  were  the  speaker  and  divers  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  fiepresentatives.  Figures  were  exhibited,  through 
die  windows  of  the  room,  to  the  people  in  the  street,  of  the  governor 
and  chief-justioe,  in  derision.    Such  abuse  of  private  characters  it  is 
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generally  best  to  treat  with  contempt ;"  and  the  Boetcm  Peat  printed 
an  original  song  for  the  fifth  of  March,  written  in  ei^t  TerseSi  te 
first  of  which  says : 

"  When  tho  tbetof  Uie  land  our  destraotkm  had  pbimed. 
They  sent  ragged  troops  fiyr  oar  masters ; 
Bat,  from  former  defeat,  the/  must  now  onderstand 
Their  wolves  shall  not  prowl  in  oar  pastures.*' 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  BoitonianB  is 
indicated  in  this  passage,  we  make  no  9ifohgy  for  its  insertion  here : 
''  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  which  so  natnrallj  followed 
upon  sending  trwfs  into  America,  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  neither  (jod  nor  man  ever  empowmi^ 
them  to  make.  It  was  reasonable  to  ejqpect  that  troops  who  knew  the 
errand  they  were  sent  upon  would  treat  the  ftofle  whom  they  were  to 
subjugate  with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which  too  often  Iwries  the 
honorable  character  of  a  soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfi^d- 
ing  ruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arriyal,  took  possession  of  our 
senate-house,  and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  judgment-hall,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  for 
this  province  was  actually  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  fi)rtaiies 
of  the  king's  subjects.  Our  streets  nightly  resounded  with  the  nwe 
of  riot  and  debauchery ;  our  peaoeftd  citisens  were  hourly  ezpoeed  to 
shameful  insults,  and  often  felt  the  eflfects  of  their  violence  and  out- 
rage. But  this  was  not  all.  As  though  they  thought  it  not  enoa|^ 
to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  endeavored  to  deprive  us  of  our  religious 
privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and  thereby  rend^  us  deserving  of 
destruction.  Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which  broke  in  upon  your 
sdemn  devotions  in  your  temples,  on  that  hallowed  day  by  Heaven,  and 
set  apart  by  God  himself  for  his  peculiar  worship.  Hence  impious 
oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often  tortured  your  unaccustomed  ear. 
Hence  all  the  arts  which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent  were  used 
to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  extravagance  and  efieminacy,  and 
of  the  other  to  mfiuny  and  rum.  And  did  they  not  succeed  but  too 
well  ?  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion  sensibly  decay?  Did  not  our 
infimts  almost  learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  they  loiew  their  honid 
import  7  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they  were  Americans,  and,  r^ard- 
less  of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy  bom  thor 
tyrants  tboae  vices  whidi  must  finally  overthrow  tfie  empire  of  Great 
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Britui7  And  most  I  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  OTen  the 
noUefit,  fidrest  part  <^  all  the  lower  creation,  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  cursed  snare?  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her  throne  within 
the  female  breast^  it  is  upon  so  solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to 
expel  the  hear^lj  inhabitant  But  have  there  not  been  some  —  few, 
indeed,  I  hope  —  whose  youth  and  mexperience  have  rendered  them  a 
prey  to  wretches,  whom,  up(m  the  least  reflection,  they  would  hare 
debased  and  hated,  as  foes  to  God  and  their  country  7  I  fear  there 
ha^e  heea  such  unhappy  instances ;  or  why  have  I  seen  an  honest 
father  clothed  with  shame? — or  why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in 
teuB?" 

Mr.  Hanoo(^  was  a  delegate  from  Sufiblk  to  the  first  Provincial 
Ckingress,  which  ccmvened  at  Concord,  Oct  11,  1774,  whofi  he  was 
elected  its  president  He  was  also  president  of  the  second  Provincial 
Congress,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warren. 

When  €k>v.  Gage  sent  the  regular  troops  to  Concord,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  stores  of  the  provincials,  another  design  was  to 
apprehend  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  his  most  formidable 
fb^. 

In  the  narrative  of  Col.  Bevere,  we  find  a  statement  of  the  escape 
of  Hancock  and  Adams,  at  Lexington:  *' On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th 
of  April,  1775,  it  was  observed  Uiat  a  number  <^  soldiers  were  march- 
ing towards  Boston  Common.  About  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Warren  sent  in 
great  haste  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  immediately  set  off  for 
Lexington,  where  were  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  acquaint  them  of 
the  movement,  and  that  it  was  thought  th^  were  the  objects.  When 
I  got  to_I>r.  Warren's  house,  I  found  he  had  sent  an  express  by  land 
to  Lexington  —  a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by  desire 
of  Dr.  Warren,  I  had  been  to  Lexington  to  see  Hancock  and  Adams, 
who  were  at  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's.  I  returned  at  night,  through  Charles- 
town.  There  I  agreed  with  a  Col.  Conant,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
^t  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple,  and  if  by  land,  one,  as  a  signal ;  for  we 
were  apprdiensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles  River,  or 
get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called  upon  a  firiend,  and 
desired  him  to  make  the  signals.  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots 
nd  surtout,  went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  had  kept  a 
boat  Two  firiends  rowed  me  across  Charles  River,  a  Utde  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  Somerset  man-of-war  lay.    It  was  then  young 
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me  on  the  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got  into  town,  I  aoei  CoL 
Conaiit  and  several  others.  They  said  thej  had  seen  oar  ajgoal^  I 
told  them  what  was  acting,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse.  I  got  a  hon» 
of  Dea.  Larkin.  While  the  horse  was  prepariog^  Bidbard  DeTWlt 
Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  came  to  me,  and  t^ 
me  that  he  came  down  the  road  firom  Lexington,  after  sundown,  tbM 
evening;  that  he  met  ten  British  officers,  all  well  mounted  and  axmed, 
going  np  the  road. 

"I  setoff  upon  a  very  good  horse.  Itwas  then  about  eleven  o'ckwk« 
and  very  pleasant  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  gat 
nearly  oppoaito  where  Mark  was  hong  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  on 
bcMTseback,  nnder  a  tree.  When  I  got  near  them,  I  discovered  they 
were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  to 
take  me.  Itumed  myhorae  very  quick,  and  gaUoped  towards  Chadea- 
town  Neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medford  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavoring  to  cut  me  off,  got  into  a  clay-pond,  near  whert 
the  new  tavern  is  now  built  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  throo^ 
Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford,  I 
awaked  the  captain  of  the  minute-men ;  and  after  that,  I  alarmed 
almost  every  house,  till  I  got  to  Lexington.  I  found  Hancock  and 
Adams  at  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chirk's.  I  told  them  my  errand,  and  inquired 
tar  Mr.  Dawes.  They  said  he  had  not  been  there.  I  related  the 
story  of  the  two  officers,  uid  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  stoppedt 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  me.  After  I  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came.  We  refireshed  ourselves,  and 
aet  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the  stores,  eta,  there.  We  were  over- 
taken by  a  young  Dr.  Prescott,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  high  son  of 
liberty.  I  told  them  of  the  ten  officers  that  Mr.  Devens  met,  and  that 
it  was  probable  we  might  be  stopped  before  we  got  to  C<moord ;  for  I 
suj^KMed  that  after  night  they  divided  themselves,  and  that  two  of 
than  had  fixed  themselves  in  such  passages  as  were  most  likely  to 
stop  any  intolligenoe  going  to  Concord.  I  likewise  mentioned  that  we 
had  bettor  alarm  all  the  inhabkants  till  we  got  to  Concord.  Tba 
young  doctor  much  approved  of  it,  and  said  he  would  stop  with  eithi^ 
of  na>  for  the  people  betwe^  that  and  Concord  knew  him,  and  would 
give  the  more  credit  to  what  we  said.  We  had  got  nearly  half  wayu. 
Ur.  Dawes  and  the  doctor  stoiq[)ed  to  alarm  the  peoj^  of  a  house.  I 
was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead,  when  I  saw  two  men  in  near^  tha 
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A»  dootar  aUd  Mr.  ]>»weB  to  eose  up.  Id  an  infltant  I  was  snr- 
bj  ftw.  Thoj  bad  {daced  tbemadves  in  a  itraight  road  tkai 
I  eadi  way.  Thay  bad  lakflB  domm  a  pair  of  ban  on  tbe  north 
mie  of  Ifaa  read,  and  two  <^  theoi  were  under  a  tree  in  tbe  pastore. 
Br.  Preaoott,  being  finremoB^  oaaM  up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past  tbem; 
but  they  being  anaed  with  piatola  aoMl  aworda,  they  ibroed  ua  into  the 
pasture.  Ihe  doctor  janiped  hia  borw  ofer  a  low  Btooe-wall,  and  got 
to  Ckmoord.  I  obserred  a  wood  ai  a  amaU  diatanoe,  and  made  ibr 
dHt.  When  I  got  there,  out  atarted  aiz  offioers  on  borsebaek,  and 
aBdeaed  me  to  diaoKMuit  One  of  diem,  who  i^ipeared  to  have  the 
wmnnnrl,  examined  me,  whme  I  came  from,  and  what  my  name  waa. 
I  toU  hiBb  He  aaked  me  if  I  waa  an  espreaa.  I  anawered  in  the 
affrmetife.  He  demanded  what  time  I  left  Beaton.  I  told  him ;  and 
added,  ibU  their  troopa  had  oaldnd  agramid  in  paenag  the  river,  and 
that  there  would  be  five  bnndred  Amerioana  there  m  a  abort  time,  ftr 
I  had  alarmed  the  oonntry  all  the  way  up.  Ue  knmediatdy  rode 
toiwaida  theae  who  stopped  na,  when  all  JBve  of  them  came  down  upon 
a  fidl  gallop.  One  of  them,  whoai  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Bfaj. 
MBfecfaell,  of  the  Sth  regiment,  diqyped  hia  pistol  to  my  head,  called 
me  by  name,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  qaestions,  and 
if  Idid  not  give  him  tme  anawers,  he  would  blow  my  bndns  out  He 
then  adrod  me  similar  questions  to  those  dbove.  He  then  ordered  me 
to  momit  my  horse,  after  seardiing  me  fiir  arma.  He  then  ordered 
ttam  to  advanoe,  and  to  lead  me  in  front  When  we  got  to  the  rood, 
flvy  tamed  down  towards  Lexington.  When  we  had  got  about  one 
nOe,  Maj.  MitdieD  rode  up  tothe  officer  that  waa  leading  me,  and  told 
ban  to  give  me  to  the  sergeant  As  soon  as  he  took  me,  the  nugor 
ardared  him,  if  I  attempted  to  run,  or  anybody  insulted  them,  to  blow 
my  brains  out  We  rode  till  we  got  near  Lexington  meeting-houae, 
when  the  nulitia  fired  a  volley  of  guns,  whidi  appeared  to  alarm  them 
vary  mach.  The  major  inquired  of  me  how  £ur  it  waa  to  Cambridge, 
and  if  there  were  any  other  road.  After  some  consultation,  the  major 
lede  upto  the  aergeant,  and  aaked  if  his  horse  was  tired.  Heanswered 
hha,  he  was.  HewaaasergeaoAof  graiadiers,  andhadasmaD  horse; 
ikm  said  ha.  Take  that  man's  horae.  I  dismounted,  and  the  sergeant 
Boonted  my  horse,  wh^  they  all  rode  towarda  Lexington  meeting- 
hausa*  I  went  acrosa  the  borying^gioand  and  eome  pastures,  and  came 
lidia  Bar.  Mr.  <%urk'ahoMe^  where  Z  found  Qtticodc  and  Adams.    I 
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toU  them  of  my  treatment,  and  they  ooncluded  to'go  from  that  how 
towards  Woborn.  I  went  with  them  and  a  Mr.  Lowell,  who  was  a 
clerk  to  Mr.  Hancock.  When  we  got  to  the  house  where  thejintended 
to  stop,  Mr.  Lowell  and  mjself  retomed  to  Mr.  Clark's,  to  find  what 
was  going  on.  When  we  reached  th^re,  an  eklerly  man  came  in.  Efo 
said  he  had  just  come  from  the  tayem, —  that  a  man  had  come  from 
Boston,  who  said  there  were  no  British  troops  coming.  Mr.  Lowell 
and  myself  went  towards  the  tarem,  when  we  met  a  man,  on  a  fall 
gallop,  who  told  ns  the  troops  were  coming  up  the  rocks.  We  after- 
wards met  another,  who  said  they  were  close  by.  Mr.  Lowdl  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  him,  to  get  a  trunk  of  papers  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hancock.  We  went  up  chamber,  and  while  we  were  getting  the 
trunk,  we  saw  the  British  very  near,  upon  a  fiiU  mardi.  We  hurried 
towards  Mr.  Ckrk's  house.  In  our  way,  we  passed  throuj^  the 
militia.  There  were  about  fifty.  When  we  had  got  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  meeting-house,  the  British  troops  appeared  on 
both  sides  of  the  meeting-house.  In  their  front  was  an  officer  on 
horseback.  They  made  a  short  halt,  when  I  saw  and  hearda  gun  fired, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pistoL  Then  I  could  distinguish  two  guns, 
and  then  a  continued  roar  of  musk^ry,  when  we  made  oflT  with  the 
trunk." 

Li  Frothingham's  Si^  of  Boston  we  find  it  stated  that  Hancock 
and  Adams^  whose  safety  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  persuaded  to  retire  to  the  then  second  precinct  of  Wobum,  to  the 
house  occupied  by  Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Marett,  which  is  now  standing  in  Burlington,  and  occupied 
by  Ber.  Samuel  Sewell,  a  descendant  of  the  venerable  chief-justice* 
Dorothy  Quincy  acoompamed  her  intended  husband  —  Hancock. 
Here,  at  noon,  they  had  just  sat  down  to  an  el^^t  dinner,  wh^i 
a  man  broke  suddenly  in  upon  them  with  a  diriek,  and  they  believed 
the  r^ulars  were  upon  diem.  Mr.  Marett  then  piloted  Adams  and 
Hancock  al(mg  a  cartway  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's  house,  in  a  comer 
of  BiUerica,  where  they  were  glad  to  dine  off  of  cold  salt  pork  and 
potatoes,  served  in  a  wooden  tray.  Thus  the  proud  anticipations  ot 
the  British  troops,  in  regard  to  their  capture,  were  blasted.  As  Jdm 
Hancock  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  scarlet  coat  of  red  velvet,  with 
rufiks  on  his  sleeves,  after  the  fi»hion  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  Gov. 
Gage  is  made  to  say,  in  the  dd  revolutkmary  play,  at  the  period  oC 
tfie  Battle  of  Lexington,  "  If  CoL  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassy,— 
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«ad  I  tlank  theie  is  no  doubt  of  it, — I  shall  have  the  pleasure  this 
evening,  I  expect,  of  having  mj  friends  Hancock  and  Adams'  good 
company.  I  '11  make  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
faon  mffies,  and  Maj.  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  entertainment." 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  {day,  it  is  said,  "  Let  us  have  one  good 
dinner  before  we  part,  and  leave  us  half  a  dozen  pipes  of  •Hancock's 
wine  to  drink  jour  health ;  and  don't  let  us  part  mih  dry  lips."  On 
the  12th  of  June  succeeding,  Gov.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  aH  the  rebels,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
''whose  ofl^ces  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
«aiisiderati<N[i  thim  that  of  condign  punishment; " — 

«•  Is  fiHT  tMr  king,  Jolm  Huwoflk, 
And  Adams,  if  Umj  're  token, 
Thor  heftds  for  rigns  sIiaU  hsng  op  kigk 
Upon  thftt  hiU  caUed  Beacon  ;*'— 

and  llie  Provincial  Congress,  as  noticed  more  especially  in  die  memoir 
of  Gen.  Warren,  issued  a  proclamation  of  like  nature,  excepting  Thomas 
Gage,  Admiral  Graves,  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gov.  Gage  was  alarmed  at  his  position,  some 
months  previous  to  this  date,  as,  in  his  despatches  to  the  throne,  to  the 
ISth  of  March,  acknowledging  the  king's  orders  to  apprehend  Messrs. 
Cushing,  Adams,  and  Hancock,  and  send  them  over  to  London  for 
trial  (tbe  second  order,  which  was  to  hang  them  in  Boston,  he  had 
not  received),  he  expressed  his  fears  on  the  occssion;  and,  hoping  a 
reverse  of  th«  order,  he  stated  that  he  should  delay  the  execution  a 
while  longer,  because,  if  the  order  were  fulfilled,  he  must  come  to  an 
engagement,  the  event  of  which  he  had  every  reas(m  to  apprehend 
would  be  &tal  to  the  king's  troops  and  to  himself,  as  the  Massachusetts 
provincials  had  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  ready  for  the  onset,  and 
every  public  and  private  road  occupied  for  defence.  He  earnestly 
requested  a  reinforcement  of  regulars ,  if  that  disagreeable  order  must 
be  enforced. 

About  this  period,  a  party  of  British  soldiers  entered  the  residence 
of  John  Hancock,  according  to  the  Gazette,  who  began  to  pillage  and 
break  down  the  fences ;  but  on  complaint  being  made  by  the  selectmen 
to  Gov.  Gage,  he  ordered  the  fences  to  be  repaired,  and  appointed  Earl 
Percy  to  take  possession  of  the  premises..  We  find  additional  partic- 
ulars, in  relation  to  this  afEur,  in  the  l^ter  of  a  gentleman  to  a  friend 
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in  Nev  Tork,  dftted  March  28, 1T75:  '' In  the  0TeBiBg  of  Ad  17* 
ketant,  Col.  Hanooek'g  elegaot  sMt,  aitoate  neur  the  Oommoni  «M 
attacked  by  a  number  of  oflkera,  who^  irilh  their  swords,  cat  aad 
hacked  the  finice  befoie  hie  hooae  in  a  moet  aeandaloaa  manner,  aad 
behaTed  Yerj  abosiTdj,  by  breaking  people's  windows,  and  insnlting 
afanost  enpiy  perscm  they  met  On  the  19th  instant,  CoL  Haneock 
was  again  insulted  by  a  number  of  inferior  <^feers  and  privates,  wha 
entered  his  Micksares,  and  refused  to  retire,  after  his  reqpieirting  them 
so  to  do,  tdling  him  that  his  house  and  stables  would  scan  be  fheim^ 
and  then  they  would  do  as  they  pleased.  Howerer,  on  his  qppIieatkMi 
to  the  general,  he  immediately  sent  one  of  his  ttds-de-eamp  to  tha 
offieer  of  the  guard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  C!ommon,  to  saae  any  officer 
or  prirate  who  should  molest  OoL  Hanoock,  or  any  inhabitant,  in  their 
lawful  calling." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Knickerbocker,  who  once  enjoyed  tha 
hospitalityof  the  present  Hancock  &mily,  remarks:  '^  From  this  honaa 
was  driven  the  fair  and  noble-kxildi^  lady  whose  portrait  hangs  in  tha 
drawing-room  below,  that  the  Perey,  idia 

« F<mglit  ftr  King  Otorge  at  Lexington, 
A  M^  of  dragoons,* 

might  hem  establish  his  quarters.  As  I  sat  there,  in  whal  was  fi)P- 
merly  the  state-chamber,  coiguring  up  thouj^ts  of  that  past  timOi  I 
could  almost  fi^icy  that  I  heurd  the  measured  tread  of  the  red-coatad 
sentinel  in  the  grand  old  entrance-hall  bdow,  and  saw  the  glancing 
bayonets  in  the  remains  of  the  British  intrenchments  on  the  fiomnwiai 
nearly  opposite  the  house. 

*  I  wandered  tiinragh  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  bj  the  Fbhts  of  old  fl^na. 
And  traead  upon  the  ehapel  vaOs 

Eaoh  high  horob  name, — 
From  him  who  onoe  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o*er  moeque  and  minaret. 

Glitter  the  Soltan's  oresoent  moons. 
To  him  who,  when  a  yeonger  son, 
Fonght  fiHT  King  George  at  UiingtM, 

A  m^for  of  dragoons ! '" 

Mr.  Hancock  married,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dorothy,  daughter  oT 
Edmund  Quincy,  of  Boston,  8^  4,  17T6.  He  had  a  dau^ter,  who 
died  in  ia&ney,  i^  Philadelphb,  1T76 ;  and  one  son,  John  Georga 
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iA»  was  kiBed  si  MiltDii,  wken  As6ng  on  t^  ioe^ 
87, 1787,  aged  nine  ymn.  He  left  no  deeoendttit  The  qoMnl 
;  of  Lnd  Bmob  naf  be  wpgli»A  to  Hancook:  '^  Sardj,  man 
$kaH  aee  the  noUest  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  diild- 
Ibbb  men,  who  faa^e  sought  toexpreea  the  imagee  of  thdr  minds  where 
tiioee  of  tfieir  bodies  hi^ne  fiyled ;  so  the  cars  of  posterity  is  most  in 
Ihflwn  that  have  no  posteritj." 

In  Qninej's  History  o(  Harvard  Uniyerritj  af^pears  a  statement 
of  the  diflbsolties  of  the  college  with  John  Hancock,  who  was  the 
treaesrer  from  1778  to  1777,  which  exhibits  a  dark  shade  in  his  his- 
tory; —  not  that  he  was  wilfiillj  dishcAorable,  but  he  ooukt  not  be 
aoFcmsed  to  an  adjustment  of  fnaneial  daties  towards  the  institution ; 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Boxbary,  relates,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  and 
Dr.  William  Gordon  agreed  Aat,  at  an  overseers'  meeting,  the  finrmer 
ahoald  introduce  a  motion  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  treas- 
urer's accounts,  and  whkdi  was  seconded  by  the  latter.  But  Dr.  G<N^ 
dm  qpoke  so  {dainly  his  mind  of  the  singular  neglect  of  the  treasurer, 
though  so  often  urged  to  do  it^  that  the  manner  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  was  perfectly  mild  and  polite  in  everything,  to  be  as  gross; 
and  therefore  he  forbore  to  utter  a  syllable  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
passed  off  at  the  meeting  in  perfect  silence.  This  circumstance  so 
gready  offended  Qov.  Haneoek,  that  he  removed  immediatdy  from 
Janaica  Plain  to  his  readence  in  Boston,  and  ceased  all  future  inter- 
eenrse  with  Dr.  Gordon. 

No  name  stands  emblaaoned  on  the  records  of  the  oorporatmi, 
lemarks  Qoincy,  as  a  bene&ctor,  with  more  laudatory  epitfaeto,  than 
that  of  John  Hancock.  But  his  title  to  this  distinction  must  depend 
upon  tibe  view  which  is  taken  of  his  first  subscription  of  <£500.  In 
July,  1767,  when  no  motives  of  policy  influenced  the  corporation,  this 
donation  is  stated  to  be  ''the  proposed  gift  of  Thomas  Hancock ;"  his 
''  agnified  intention  to  subscribe,  towards  the  restoratioo  of  the  library^ 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  sudden  death;"  the  act  of  John  Hancock  is  recorded 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  generous  afleetion  to  the  college,  and  as  hav- 
ing done  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  by  volunturUy  fulfilling 
Us  noUe  intention.  "  In  the  donation-book  of  the  coD^,  collected  by 
«dnr  of  the  corporation  m  1778,"  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Hanoodc,  as 
tmsurer,  took  his  seat  in  that  beard,  and  when  he  was  at  the  height 
if  his  popalarity,  ^his  gift  is  leoorded  on  one  pi^  as  exdnsively ''  die 
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gift  of  John  Hanoook;"  and  on  the  next  hot  one,  as  "his  geo- 
enms  fulfilment  of  the  intenti<»B  of  his  late  uncle,  the  HonoraUt 
Thomas  Hancock."  It  was  generally  regarded,  and  probably  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  as  an  indispensable  obligation;  and  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  a  young  man  amUtiotts  of  popularity  and  poweri 
on  receiving  an  estate,  estimated  at  <£70,000  sterling,  from  the  bounty 
of  a  relative,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  "  his  signified  intention  "  to  subscribe 
X500  in  fiivor  of  an  institution  which  every  man  of  influrace  in  the 
province  was  laboring  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 

If  the  subscription  be  placed  to  the  account  of  its  avowed  <nigm, 
the  good  will  of  Thomas  Hancock,  the  college  was  indebted  to  tlkt 
bounty  of  John  Hancock,  as  stated  in  the  records  of  the  college,  ''for 
a  curious  dipping  needle,"  and,  afW  that  event,  for  the  sum  of  X54 
4s.  sterling,  being  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  books  ordered  by  the 
corporation  beyond  the  <£500  derived  from  the  good  will  of  his  unele; 
for  '^a  full-length  picture  of  that  benefSftctor,"  and  also  for  a  set  of 
the  most  elegant  carpets  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  library,  the  apparatos 
and  philosophy  chambers,  and  covering  the  walls  of  the  latter  with  % 
rich  paper ;  ''  for  an  Account  of  London  and  its  Environs,  in  rix  vol- 
umes," and  ''  a  curious  Coralline  in  its  natural  bed."  The  entire 
value  of  these  donations  certainly  did  not  greatly  exceed — and  was 
probably  less  than  —  the  actual  loss  sustained,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  treasurer  Storer,  his  successor,  ''by  Mr.  Hanoock^s  long  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  college,  and  withholding  its  property."  He  says 
that  '^  justice  to  a  public  institution,  which  he  essentially  ^nbarrassod 
during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  etc.,  requires  a  statement  of 
the  fiicts. 

A  very  obvious  apology  (or  the  delinquency  of  John  Hanoock  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  financial  distress  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  inci- 
dent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to 
command  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  large  demands,  nntil  long  after 
the  peace  of  1783.  Did  not  treasurer  Hancock  secure  an  estate  on 
Merchant's-row,  by  mortgage,  to  Harvard  Coll^,  Dec.  29,  1785? — 
and,  in  two  years  after  his  decease,  did  not  his  nephew,  John  HancodC| 
Esq.,  make  a  payment  of  nine  years^  interest  due  the  college?  —  and, 
Dec.  13,  1802,  did  not  he  discharge  the  payment  of  the  principal  dooi 
and  the  interest  in  full  to  that  date,  as  appears  by  the  records  intheoflke 
of  the  Suflblk  Register  of  Deeds  ?  But  treasurer  Storer  complains  that 
the  heirs  refused  to  pay  compound  interest,  whereby  the  college  was  % 
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kMT  <rffivehimdnd&iidtw6^7-ndcdlMriu    This  was  a  Tery  natanl 

ffaeiaifin  of  the  heirs ;  Imt  we  will  not  eentttre  the  memory  of  Got. 

Haaooek  fi^  thk  aet  of  the  heirs,  whidi  was  their  1^  ri^t     *'Per- 

hmpB  thdio  is  not  a  penon  in  America,"  remarked  the  Ber.  Peter 

Thaoher/his  pastor,  in  the  sermon  at  his  funeral, ''  who  has  done  more 

genefoiis  and  noble  actions  than  Got.  Hancodc,  and  who  has,  open  aH 

oofiiions,  ccmtribated  more  liberallj  to  public  institutions.     Besides 

tibe  grand  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  entertained  foreigners 

and  others  in  his  house,  he  ezpaided  large  sums  for  cTerj  patriotic 

porpoee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our.uniTersitj,  and  equalled  the  gen- 

ersBity  of  his  worthy  patron  to  it  by  his  own  donations.    I  should  be 

gttlty  of  base  isi|;ratitude,"  ccmtinues  Dr.  Thadier,  '^did  I  not  thus 

poUidy  adEUOwledge  nnmberkes  instances  of  kindness,  attention,  and 

fibendity,  whidi  I  hsTe  receiTed  at  his  hands.    These  now  lie  heaTy 

al  my  heart,  and  increase  my  sorrow  for  his  loss,  though  theyhaTO  not 

bribed  me  to  exceed  the  truth  in  delineating  his  character."    America 

nefor  had  a  more  doToted  patriot  than  Jdm  Hancock;  and  the  seerei 

matiTe  ot  his  soul  was  discksed  in  the  declaration  he  made  on  taking 

the  oath  of  office  in  the  old  State-house,  in  Eing-stroet,  Oct  26, 1780, 

when  he  became  the  first  goTcmor  under  the  new  constitution,  which 

is  anoth^  i^Kilogy  finr  dday,  where  he  remarked,  ^^  HaTing,  in  the 

early  stage  of  this  contest,  determined  to  dcTOte  my  whole  time  and 

senrioea,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  priTate  business,  CTen  to  the  end 

of  the  war,  and  being  oTer  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  my  country,  I 

Tenture  to  cttsr  myself,  and  shall  endeaTor  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 

laws  ot  the  constitution." 

Befisre  we  continue  the  history  of  John  Hancock,  we  will  roTcrt  a 
irtule  to  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Boston  when  it  was  a  besieged 
town,  as  his  name  is  associated  with  it  At  the  close  of  1774,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1775,  Got.  Gage  began  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
arms  and  military  stores  bekmging  to  individuals  and  the  public.  These 
measures,  which  aooderated  hostilities,  occasioned  a  transaction  which 
iDiistrates  the  popular  feeling.  The  General  Court,  in  Not.,  1766, 
ordered  four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  artillery 
cooipanies  in  Boston.  Two  <rf  these  guns,  which  were  three-pounders, 
were  kept  in  a  gun-house  that  stood  ojqposite  the  Mall,  at  the  comer 
of  West-street  A  school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a  yard, 
cnokted  with  a  high  fonoe,  was  common  to  both.  B(aj.  Adino  Pad- 
dosk,  whd  then  commanded  the  artillery,  haTing  been  h^urd  to  expreas 
8* 
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In  iatentkn  of  nrMBderiag  dme  gam  lo  Ae  gownor,  m  few  i 
lidnab  reselved  to  neeare  ftv  tke  oosntrj  a  property  wUch  bolMgii 
to  it,  and  which  at  this  time  was  of  great  vi^e.  Ifoj.  Paddoeit  whii^ 
ooaeh-maker,  and  a  devoted  lopdiet  The  row  of  ehn-treas  in  ftonl 
of  the  Granary  Cemetery  was  planted  by  him,  and  hn^  knows  m 
Rddook'8  Walk.  He  left  Boston  with  the  royal  troops,  m  Ifavel^ 
1776. 

Having  concerted  their  plan,  tfie  party  passed  through  the  8dioolf> 
hoose  into  the  gon-honse,  and  were  able  to  open  the  doors  which  weM 
vpon  the  yard  by  a  small  crevice,  through  which  they  raised  the  bar 
Aat  secured  them.  The  moment  for  the  exeeution  of  the  project  w« 
that  (^  the  roU-call,  when  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  one  door 
of  the  building,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  operationa.  The 
guns  were  taken  off  their  carrii^eB,  carried  into  the  school-room,  ani 
phoed  in  a  large  box  und^  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  was 
kept  Directly  after  the  rdl-call,  a  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  inta 
the  gun- house,  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  removing  them.  A 
joong  man — Samuel  Gtwe,  captain  of  the  governor's  troop  of  horaa^ 
of  whom  this  narration  was  received,  and  who  had  assisted  in  dair 
removal  — remained  by  the  building,  and  followed  the  officer,  as  am 
innooent  spectator.  The  persons  who  aided  in  the  plot  were  Nathaaisl 
Balch,  Jeremiah  Oridley,  Whiston,  and  othen,  together  wi^ 
Abraham  Holbrook,  the  scho(dmaster.  mien  the  carriages 
found  without  the  guns,  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  ^'  Tbej 
are  gone !  These  feUows  will  steal  the  teeth  out  of  your  head,  wide 
you  are  keeping  guard."  They  then  began  to  seutsh  the  building  for 
them,  and  afterwards  the  yard ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate,  and 
opened  into  the  street,  the  officer  obeerved  that  they  could  not  kant 
passed  that  way,  because  a  cobweb  across  the  <q)ening  was  not  broken. 
They  went  next  into  the  school-house,  whidi  they  exaafiined  all  oves, 
except  the  box,  on  which  the  master  jdaced  his  foot,  which  was  lame^ 
and  the  officer,  with  true  courtesy)  on  that  account  excused  him  hem 
rising.  Some  boys  were  present,  but  not  one  lisped  a  word.  The 
effioers  went  back  to  the  gun-room,  when  ihar  volunteer  attendanti 
in  kind  sympathy  for  their  embarrassment,  suggested  to  them  ikt^ 
periiBps  they  had  been  carried  into  Bfr.  Greenleaf 's  garden,  opposite^ 
— aft^wards  the  ''Washington  Garden."  On  this,  the  sergeant  todk 
him  by  the  collar,  gave  him  a  push,  and  said,  it  was  very  likdy  ti»l 
ha  was  one  of  the  daring  rebels  who  helped  to  get  tliem  off,  and  dvl 
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after  retired,  in  Tezatkm. 

GDie  guns  remained  in  that  bozlbr  a  fortnight,  and  manyof  thebaja 
acquainted  with  tlie  &ct,  but  not  <sie  of  them  betrayed  the  secret 
At  tbe  end  cS  that  time,  ike  pencils  who  had  withdrawn  them  came, 
in  the  evening,  with  a  large  tronk  on  a  wheelbarrow.  The  guns  were 
pat  into  it,  and  carried  up  to  Whiston's  bhicksmith's  shop,  at  the  south 
end,  and  there  deposited  under  the  ooaL  After  lying  there  for  a 
while,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  in  the  ni^it,  and  safely  transported 
within  the  American  lines.  The  guns  were  in  actual  service  throuj^ 
die  -whole  war.  Afier  the  peace,  tbe  State  of  Massachusetts  applied 
to  Congress  for  their  restoration,  which  was  granted,  according  to  this 
raolve,  dated  May  19, 1788 :  '^  Coi^ress  assembled.  Present —  New 
ELampehire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir* 
ginia,  and  South  Carolina;  and  from  Bhode  Island,  Mr.  Arnold; 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamikon;  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  William- 
ioii ;  and  from  Gecnrgia,  Mr.  Baldwin.  Tbe  Secretary  at  War  having 
represented  to  Congress  that  there  are  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
Stetes  two  brass  cannon,  which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the  field 
avtiUery  with  which  tbe  last  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  o(  Amer- 
iea,  and  which  were  ccMastantly  on  service  throu^out  the  war ;  thai 
Ijbm  said  cannon  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachs- 
•atta,  and  thi^  the  governor  thereof  hath  requested  that  they  be 
letamed;  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  at  War  cause  a 
aHitabla  iascriptioB  to  be  placed  on  tim  said  cannon ;  and  that  he 
deliver  the  same  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
OonmonweaHh  of  Massachusetts*" 

(Sen.  Knco,  then  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  commanded  the  artiUery 
of  the  American  army  during  tbe  Revolution, — one  of  the  most  galkat, 
ipnerous,  hij^-minded  men  that  the  army  oontained, — well  knew  the 
Ustory  of  these  cannon,  as  they  were  tbe  feUow^townsmen  of  his  native 
fttwn  at  Boston.  ^  In  puisuanoe  cS  the  orders  cf  Congress,  he  caused 
the  arms  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  insoriptioQ  herewith,  to  be  diiselled 
wpon  them  in  bold  relief  These  two  cannon  were  in  charge  of  tbe 
"Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company"  ct  Boston,  and  called 
Ae  Hancock  and  Adams,  in  honor  of  the  two  patriots  proscribed  by 
Gov.  (Sage,  from  whose  grasp  they  were  rescued ;  and  John  Hancodc 

\  governor  of  Massachusetts  when  the  cannon  were  returned  to  the 
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Btate.    They  are  deposited  on  the  wall  inside  of  the  top  of  ihe  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument,  where  thej  hang  perpendicularly  suspended. 

The  Havoock: 

Saored  to  liber^. 

This  is  one  of  foar  eannon, 

whieh  oomtitated  Um  whde  tnin 

of  ^1d  ArtUlfliy 
potBttied  by  Um  Britiah  OdkmiM  of 

North  America, 

at  the  oommenoement  of  the  war, 

on  the  19th  of  April,  1776. 

Thisoannoa 

and  ita  Hallow, 

belonging  to  a  number  of  oitiiena  of 

Boston, 

were  need  in  many  engagements 

daring  the  war. 

The  other  two,  the  property  of  the 

GoTemment  of  Massaohnsetti, 

were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

By  order  of  the  Umted  States 

in  Congress  assembled. 

May  19, 1788. 

The  other  cannon  referred  to  were  concealed  in  the  stable  of  the  second 
bouse  west  from  the  court-house,  on* the  south  side  of  Queen-street 
Mr.  Williams,  a  respectable  fiirmer  of  Boxbury,  drove  in  his  own  team 
with  a  load  of  hay,  which  was  taken  into  that  stable;  the  cannon 
were  then  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  manure, 
and  in  this  way  they  were  taken  out  of  town  without  opposition.  The 
British  officers  heard,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  cannon  were  concealed 
in  that  street,  and  were  to  be  removed  in  the  evening;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  of  them  patrolled  the  street  for  several  hours,  but  the 
guns  were  already  safe  within  the  American  lines. 

Hancock  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1775.  During  his  tour  to  that  city,  he  remained 
at  Worcester  two  days,  waiting  for  a  suitable  escort,  and  for  the  approadi 
at  his  colleagues,  when  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  gentle- 
men Committee  of  Safely,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Warren  and  Ben- 
jamin Church,  besides  himself: 

"  Worcester^  April  24, 1775,  Monday  evening. 
''Gbntlbmbn:  Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself,  just  arrived  here,  find 
no  intelligence  from  you,  and  no  guard.    We  just  hear  an  express  hat 
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jiM  passed  thioa^  this  place  to  yoa,  from  New  York,  infeming  thai 
administratioii  k  bent  upon  pushing  matters ;  and  that  four  regiments 
are  expected  there.  How  are  we  to  proceed?  Where  are  our  brethren? 
Sorely,  we  ought  to  be  supported.  I  had  rather  be  with  joa;  and,  at 
pres^it,  am  fbllj  determined  to  be  with  jon,  before  I  proceed.  I  beg, 
by  the  return  of  this  express,  to  hear  from  you ;  and  pray,  furnish  us 
with  depositions  of  the  condoet  of  the  troops,  the  certainty  of  their 
firing  first,  and  eyery  chrcumstanee  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
troopB  from  the  19th  instant  to  this  time,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  matters  as  we  proceed,  especially  at  Philadelphia. 
Also,  I  beg  you  would  order  your  secretary  to  make  out  an  account 
of  your  proceedings  since  what  has  taken  place :  what  jour  plan  is ; 
what  prison^s  we  have,  and  what  they  have  of  ours;  who  of  note  was 
killed,  on  both  sides ;  who  conmiands  our  f<»rces,  &c. 

"Are  our  men  in  good  spirits  1  For  God's  sake,  do  not  suflEer  the 
spirit  to  subside,  until  they  have  perfi)cted  the  reduction  of  our  ene- 
miea.     Boston  must  be  entered;   the  troops  must  be  sent  away,  or 

«  «  «  Our  friends  are  valuable,  but  our  country  must  be  saved. 
I  have  an  interest  in  that  town.  What  can  be  the  enjoyment  of  that 
to  me,  if  I  am  obliged  to  hold  it  at  the  will  of  Gren.  Crage,  or  any  one 
ebe  ?  I  doubt  not  your  vigilance,  your  fortitude,  and  resolution.  Do 
lei  us  know  how  you  proceed.  We  must  have  the  Castle.  The  ships 
must  be  *  *  Stop  up  the  harbor  against  large  vessels  coming. 
You  know  better  what  to  do  than  I  can  point  out  Where  is  Mr. 
Gushing?  Are  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Jolm  Adams  to  be  with  us? 
What  are  we  to  depend  upon?  We  travel  rather  as  deserters,  which  I 
will  not  submit  to.  I  will  return  and  join  you,  if  I  cannot  detain  this 
man,  aa  I  want  much  to  hear  fix>m  you.  How  goes  on  the  Congress  ? 
Who  is  your  president  ?  Are  the  members  hearty  ?  Pray  remember 
Mr.  S.  Adams  and  myself  to  all  friends.  Ood  be  with  you. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  fidthfrd  and  hearty  countryman, 

"John  Hancock." 

On  May  18th  of  this  date,  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, as  president  of  that  assembly.  '  When  the  unanimous  election 
was  declared,  he  &lt  deeply  embarrassed ;  and  it  was  not  until  Ben- 
jamm  Harrison,  a  strong-nerved  man  and  nobl^-hearted,  a  member 
from  yixgini%  had  borike  him  in  his  vigorous  arms,  amid  the  general 
acclamation^  to  the  chair,  that  his  wonted  Belf-f)0B8essiQii  returned. 
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When  the  DeclantioD  of  IndqwidbDM fint  mpgeuei  oa  ike ioorif 
Ooi^reBB,  it  was,  cirealated  OTer  tlie  name  of  Jolm  HaDOoak,8iii{^jMiA 
alone,  as  President  of  the  Congress;  and  the  bold  and  striking  cbar^ 
actors  which  form  his  signature  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  &flt. 
He  resigned  this  station  in  October,  1777,  owing  to  the  sereritj  ct  the 
goat 

The  nonunation  of  Washington  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  w« 
first  made  by  John  Adams.    The  preeideiit,  J<^  Hancock,  was  then 
in  the  chur,  and  Washington  himself  was  present    Hancock  wm 
ambitioos  for  that  app(Mntment     The  dkct  of  Mr.  Adams'  motioA 
iqpon  the  two  patriots  is  thus  related  by  himself    Washington  watf  at 
a  snbsequent  period,  May  26,  1775,  nnanimonsly  chosen.     At  tfas 
conclosion  of  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  after  making  » 
motion  that  Congress  would  adopt  the  army  before  Boston  and  i^f^xmit 
Col.  Washington  ocmimander  of  it,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that  he  was 
''a  gentleman  whose  skill  as  an  officer,  whose  independent  fortone, 
great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  character,  would  command  ikm 
approbation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertion  of  all  the 
colonies  better  than  any  other  porscm  in  the  Union.    Mr.  Washington^ 
who  happened  to  be  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude  to  him, 
firom  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library-room.    Mr.  Hancook^ 
iriio  was  our  president,  which  gaye  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  }m 
countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible 'pleasure;    bot 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the  commander,  I  never 
remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of  countenance.    Morti- 
fication and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his  &oe  oooM 
exhibit  them.    Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  and  that  did 
not  soften  the  president's  physiognomy  at  all" 

The  announcement  herewith  is  cq[Hed  from  a  Hartford  journal,  Qndor 
date  Nov.  19,  1777 :  ''  On  Friday  last,  passed  throuj^  this  town, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  light  dragoons,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Congress,  with  his  lady,  on  his  way  to  BoetoiiL, 
after  an  absence,  on  public  business,  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years." 

President  Hancock  addressed  a  letter  to  G^.  Washington,  July  10^ 
1775,  in  which  he  proposed  as  follows :     ^'  I  must  beg  the  fi^vor 
yon  will  reserve  some  berth  finr  me,  in  such  department  as  yoa 
jadge  most  proper ;  for  I  am  determinid  to  act  under  you,  if  it  b#  tn 
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1^  die  ftdodc  «dl  joia  die  rub  m  s  Tdimleer."  It  doee  nol 
i|pnr,  however,  tbat  he  joined  the  vrmj,  under  Washii^toii,  in  aaj 
■Siuy  capacity.  Waahhq;ten  eddra»ed  the  following  reply  to  Han-* 
Mki  dated 

''Cambridge,  Jufy  21, 1776. 
"Dba&  Sib:  I  am  particalarlj  jdeased  to  acknowledge  thi^  past 
tf  yoBT  &Yor  (^  the  10th  instant  wherein  you  do  me  the  honor  of 
dBtennining  to  join  the  army  under  my  command.  I  need  certainly 
mkeno  professions  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  seeing  you.  Atthe 
nme  time,  I  have  to  regret  thai  so  little  is  in  my  power  to  offer  equal 
tt^CoL  Hancock's  merits,  and  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  shall  ba 
Inppy,  in  eya*y(^portunity,to  show  the  regard  and  esteem  with  which 
''I  am,  air,  your  most  obedient  and  t^  humble  servant, 

"  Gbokgh  Washington." 

The  official  corresiXMidence  of  John  Hancock,  as  PresUent  of  Con- 
giias,  is  rich  in  patriotic  finrvor.  In  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
Bee  22, 1775,  he  writes :  ''  Eor  your  fhtore  proceedings,  I  must  beg 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  resolutions.  I  would  just  inlbrm 
jea  that  the  last  readve,  rektive  to  an  attack  upon  Boston,  passed 
tAsr  a  most  aerious  debate  in  a  committee  o(  the  whole  house.  Tou 
«a  now  left  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  your  own  judgment 
Ifay  Qod  crown  your  attempt  with  success.  I  most  heartily  wish  it, 
thoo^,  individually,  I  may  be  the  greatest  sufierer."  In  an  address 
tftthe  inhabitants  of  Canada,  Hancodc  says :  ''Let  it  be  the  pride  of 
Amo  whose  souls  are  wanned  and  illuminated  by  the  sacred  fttmes  rf 
fteedom,  to  be  discouraged  by  no  check,  and  to  surmount  every  obsta- 
da  that  may  be  interposed  between  tiiem  and  the  darling  object  of  their 
mhes.  We  anticipate,  in  our  pleased  imaginations,  the  happy  period 
wim  the  standard  of  tyranny  shall  find  no  place  in  North  America.'' 
h  addressing  Gen.  Phflip  Schuyler,  after  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 
Huioock  writes :  ''  Touhave  hidierto  risen  superior  to  a  thousand  dif- 
Isabies,  in  giving  fieedom  to  a  great  and  an  oppressed  people.  Yon 
hHn  aketdy  reaped  many  laorels,  but  a  pkntiftd  harvest  still  mvites 
joo.  Proceed,  tfierefore,  and  let  the  footsteps  of  rictory  open  a  wieiy 
ftrthebfessingsof  liberty  and  Aehappinessof  a  well-ordered  govem- 
WBt  to  visit  that  extensive  domkiion.  Consider  that  the  road  to  glory 
iHsldom  strewed  with  flowers;  and  that,  when  the  black  and  bloody 
itadsrd  of  Qrranny  is  einctsd  m  a  land  possessed  by  freemen,  patriota 
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06806  to  remain  inactive  speotaton  of  their  coantry'a  iall,"  In  aa 
address  to  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  relation  to  the  sorrcaider  of  M<mtveal, 
Hancock  writes :  ''  The  Congress,  utterly  abhorrent  from  every  spedes 
of  cmelty  to  prisoners,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  this  benevdent 
maxim  till  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  renders  a  deviation  from  it 
indispensably  necessary,  will  ever  applaud  their  officers  for  beautifully 
blending  the  Christian  with  the  conquerpr,  and  never,  in  endeavoring 
to  acquire  the  character  of  the  hero,  to  lose  that  of  the  man." 

Hancock  thus  writes  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  date  of  Philadel- 
phia, March  25,  1776 :  '^  Sir, —  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  yester- 
day yours  of  the  19th,  containing  the  agreeable  informatiOQ  of  tbe 
ministerial  troops  having  abandcmed  Boston.  The  partial  victory  m 
have  obtained  over  them  in  that  quarter,  I  hope,  will  turn  out  a  hafqpy 
presage  of  a  more  general  one.  Whatever  place  may  be  the  object  dT 
their  destination,  it  must  certainly  give  a  sincere  pleasure  to  every  friend 
of  the  country  to  see  the  most  diligent  preparations  everywhere  making 
to  receive  them.  What  may  be  their  views,  it  is,  indeed,  imposeiUeta 
tell  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  We  have  all  the  reason,  however, 
from  that  rage  of  disappointment  and  revenge,  to  expect  the  worst 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  as  fiir  as  their  power  extends,  they  will 
inflict  every  species  of  calamity  upon  us.  The  same  Providence  that 
has  baffled  their  attempt  against  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
will,  I  trust,  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  they  are  now  meditating 
against  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

'^  The  intelligence  that  our  army  had  got  possession  of  Boston,  yoa 
will  readily  suppose,  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure.  I  b^,  sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  attention  you  have 
showed  to  my  property  in  that  town.  I  have  only  to  request  that 
Capt  Casneau  will  continue  to  look  after  and  take  care  that  it  be 
noways  destroyed  or  damaged.  This  success  of  our  arms  naturally 
calls  upon  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  to  whose  wisdom  and  conduct  it 
has  been  owing.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  if  a  constant  discharge  <£ 
the  most  important  duties,  and  the  fiune  attending  thereon^  can  afird 
genuine  satis&otion,  the  pleasure  you  t&A  must  be  the  most  rational 
and  exalted." 

Hancock  says,  on  the  SOth  .^ril,  1776 :  '^  The  unprepared  state 
of  the  colonies,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of  everything  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  are  the  true  souroea 
from  whence  all  our  difficulties  have  prooeeded.    This  &^%  howevefi 
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finrnidieB  a  proof  flxxrt  staftiiig  of  the  weal:iies8  or  ^wickedness  of  tiiose 
who  chftrge  tbem  intk  an  original  intention  of  withdrawing  from  tiie 
gotenunent  of  Great  Britain,  and  erecting  an  independent  empire. 
Had  sucii  a  sdieme  been  formed,  the  most  -warlike  preparations  would 
Itarve  been  neeesssiy  to  efect  it" 

Hancock,  in  a  letter  to  Qen.  Washington,  dated  Hiiladelphia,  tSxy 
21,  1776,  -where  he  renews  an  invitation  to  receive  a  visit  from  him, 
stating,  '^  I  reside  in  an  airy,  open  part  of  the  city,  in  Arch-streel 
and  Foorth-street,"  says :  ^'  Tonr  Sskvor  of  the  20th  iiist.  I  received 
lias  morning,  and  cannot  help  eijuressing  the  very  great  pleasure  it 
irould  aferd  both  Mrs.  Hancock  and  myself  to  have  the  happiness  of 
flocommodaitmg  yon  during  your  stay  in  this  dty.  As  the  house  I 
fire  in  is  large  and  roomy,  it  wiH  be  entirely  in  your  power  to  Kve  in 
tiist  manner  you  should  wish.  Mrs.  Washington  may  be  as  rlstired 
as  she  pleases,  whOe  under  inoculation,  and  Mrs.  Hancock  will  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  have  Mrs.  Washington  inoculated  in  her  house ;  and,  as 
I  am  informed  Ifr.  Bandolph  has  not  any  lady  about  his  house  to  take 
the  necessary  care  of  Mrs.  Washington,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  be  as 
iroll  attended  in  my  fiumly.  In  diort,  sir,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to 
repeat  my  wish,  that  you  irould  be  pleased  to  condescend  to  dwell  under 
tny  rorf.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  -will  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  your 
stay  agreeaUe,  and  my  house  shaH  be  entirely  at  your  disposal.  I 
nrast,  however,  submit  this  to  your  determination,  and  only  add  that 
yon  will  peculiarly  gratify  Mrs.  H.  and  myself,  in  aflfording  me  an 
(^jportunity  of  convincing  you  of  this  truth,  that  I  am,  with  every 
sentiment  of  regard  for  you  and  your  connections,  and  with  much 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  laithfrd  and  most  obedient  humble  servant" 

In  a  letter  to  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  June  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes:  "The  militia  of  the  United  Cohmies  are  a 
body  of  troops  that  may  be  d^nded  upon.  To  their  virtue  their  dd- 
egates  in  Congress  now  make  the  most  solemn  appeal.  They  are  caDed 
upon  to  say  whethar  they  wiH  live  slaves,  or  die  freemen.  They  are 
requested  to  step  f<Mrth  in  defence  of  their  wives,  their  children,  then* 
H)erty,  and  everything  they  hold  dear.  The  cause  is  certainly  a  most 
glorious  one,  and  I  trust  that  every  man  of  New  Hampshire  is  deter- 
mined to  see  it  gloriously  ended,  or  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  it  In 
short,  on  your  exertions,  at  this  ciftioal  period,  together  with  IlioBe  of 
fli^  ottier  odonies,  in  the  common  cause,  the  salvati<m  of  America  evi- 
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telfydepencb.  Toor  cokmy ,  I  am  paffoaddd,  vffl  sot  be  bdMBtaadL 
Bggrt»  therefore,  every  nenw  to  digtinggwh  yooradvag,  Quiokeii  yoor 
jNPepvatioiis,  and  stimulate  tfie  good  peof^  of  joor  govermneiit)  and 
tbere  m  no  danger,  notwiihatanding  tfie  mighty  armam^t  with  wbkA 
ne  are  threatened,  but  yon  will  be  able  to  lead  them  to  ikloty^  to 
Eberty,  and  to  hapjmiesa." 

Under  dato  of  Jnly  4, 1776,  Jrim  Hanooek  writes  to  the  gorrem^ 
mants  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  in  kngoage  hreadong  the  ferror  of 
bunii^  patriotism.    We  sdeet  a  passage  from  this  traly  noble  < 
vent :    ''  Gen.  Howe  haying  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island, 
the  JerseTB  being  drained  of  thdr  miUtiA  finr  the  defence  of  New  York, 
I  am  dircKSted  by  Congress  to  request  yon  will  proceed  immediately  to 
enbedy  year  militia  for  the  establishment  of  the  flying  camp,  nmd 
mardi  them,  with  all  possible  expedition,  either  by  battalions,  detacb- 
ments  of  battalicms,  or  by  axnpanies,  to  the  d^  of  Philadelphia.    The 
present  campaign,  I  have  no  donbt,  if  we  exert  oorselTes  properly,  will 
siciireiheenjoyment  of  our  liberties  f<NreYer.    All  accoouts  agree  thst 
CdPeat  Britam  will  make  her  greatest  elinrt  this  summer.    Should  we, 
therefore,  be  able  to  keq>  our  ground,  we  shall  afterwards  have  hXOe 
to  i^prehend  from  her.    I  do,  therefere,  most  ardenfly  beseech  and 
request  you,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Cougress,  as  yoo 
regard  your  own  freedom,  and  as  you  stand  engaged  by  the  most  sdeDUi 
ties  of  honor  to  supp<Mrt  the  common  cause,  to  strain  cTery  nenre  to 
send  forward  your  militia.    This  is  a  step  of  such  mfinito  momei^ 
thaty  in  all  human  i»x>babilit7,  your  qwedy  compliance  will  prove  the 
(■dvation  of  your  country.    It  is  impossible  we  can  hate  any  hi^ber 
motives  to  induce  us  to  act    We  should  r^eot,  too,  that  the  loss  cf 
this  campaign  will  inevitably  protfaot  the  war;   and  that,  in  order  to 
gain  it,  we  have  gdIj  to  exert  oursekes,  and  to  make  use  of  the  means 
wlnoh  Qod  and  nature  have  given  us  to  drfmd  ourselves.    I  must, 
Aerefore,  again  repeat  to  you,  that  the  Congress  most  anxiously  expect 
wad  request  you  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  carrying  into  e&ot  this 
requisition,  with  all  the  sieal,  spirit,  and  despatoh,  which  are  so  iaoBs- 
pmiaably  required  by  the  critical  situation  of  our  affidrs."     On  the  Mi 
of  July,  1776,  Hancock,  in  writing  to  Washington,  thus  emphasiisB : 
•<  The  Congress,  tor  s<Hne  days  past,  have  had  thmr  attention  occupied   . 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inqKVtant  subjects  that  could  poa- 
sQ)^  come  before  them,  or  any  other  assembly  dT  men.    Aldiongk  tl 
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;  ponAfe  to  fbreiee  ihe  oomeqiHiioaB  of  Inmmn  mcticMy  yet  it  is, 

»  ixity  ire  owe  osnelfes  md  poeteri^,  in  all  our  pntBe 

to  deeade  is  the  best  maimer  -we  are  abk,  and  to  tmat  the 

event  to  tfuil  Bemg,  wbo  oontrola  botfi  causes  and  events,  to  bring 

aiioat  lue  01m  detenninatfcHis.    Mpressed  nith  this  sratiment,  and  at 

tiie  flame  time  fiiliy  eonYinoed  tkat  <rar  affiors  may  take  a  more  ttyont- 

He  tmrn,  tJie  Congnm  fa«?e  judged  it  neoessarj  to  dissdve  aQ  connec* 

tion  Wtween  Great  Aritain  and  Ae  Ameiiean  polonies,  and  to  dedare 

ihrnxk  free  and  independent  States,  as  70a  w3I  peroeiYe  by  the  endosed 

Dwdnration,  which  I  am  directed  by  Oongress  to  transmit  to  yon,  and 

to  Teqnest  yon  wifl  have  prodaiBed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  &e  way 

yom  shall  tUak  most  proper."     Hancock  says  to  Washington,  in 

letter,  written  on  the  menoraUe  4ih  ct  Jnly:  '<'8ir,— The 

resehes,  to  whidi  I  most  b^  leate  to  refer  your  aUmtion, 

wS  inform  yon  of  the  st^  Oongress  has  taken  to  establish  Ihe  flying 

camp.     To  die  mdiappy  conftuion  that  has  pretailed  in  ihis  cofcmy 

iMMt  be  prindpaDy  ascribed  ihe  ddays  that  have  hitherto  attended 

tha*  salvtoiy  measore.    However,Iflattermy8df  things  will  now  take 

a  dBflfei'ent  torn,  as  die  contest  to  keep  possession  of  power  is  now  at 

an  end,  and  a  new  mode  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  oar 

aftirs,  will  soon  be  adopted,  agreeaUy  to  iht  reeommendations  of  Ooa^ 

graa  tolfce  United  Oekmies." 

In  an  cioqnent  appeal  to  the  thirteen  United  States,  dated  at  Ph3- 
addpUa,  Sept  S4,  17T6,  our  spirited  Hancodc  says :  ''  Let  ns  con- 
viase  our  enemies  that,  as  we  are  altered  into  the  present  contest 
for  flie  ddSance  ci  oar  liberties,  so  we  are  resolved,  with  the  firmest 
refianoe  on  Heaven  for  &e  justice  of  our  cause,  never  to  relinquish  it. 
bnt  raliia>  to  pmsh  m  the  ruins  of  k.  If  we  do  but  remain  firm, — 
if  we  are  not  dismayed  at  the  Utde  diocks  of  fortune,  and  are  deter^ 
mined,  at  all  haosards,  that  we  will  be  free, — I  am  persuaded,  underthe 
graoioQS  smiles  of  Providence,  assisted  by  our  own  most  strenuous 
endeav<»B,  we  shall  finally  succeed,  agreeably  to  our  vrishes,  and  thereby 
estaUiBh  the  indqiendence,  the  hafqpiness,  and  the  gloiy,  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America." 

In  the  same  lett^,  he  writes:  ''You  will  perceive,  by  the 
endosed  jreeoheSi  whkdi  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  in  obedianoe  to 
thecemmands  of  Oongress,  that  they  have  come  to  a  determination  to 
aogment  oar  army,  and  to  engage  tfie  mops  to  serve  during  the  can- 
timiance  of  the  war.    As  an  mducement  to  enlist  on  these  terms,  the 
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CongreiB  have  agreed  to  give,  bendea  a  bounty  of  twenty  doIk»»  • 
hundred  aeree  of  land  to  mdk  aoldier;  a«d,  in  eaao  lie  ahodd  M  at 
battle,  they  hare  reselred,  that  Ua  ohildzen,  or  other  lepeaentatiTes^ 
ahall  suooeed  to  such  land.  The  many  ill  oonaeqnraoeB  ariiiog 
a  short  and  limited  enlistment  of  tKM^  are  too  obnons  to  be 
tioned.  In  general,  giro  me  lea?e  to  observe,  that  to  make  men  weD 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier  requires  tme ;  and  to  bring 
ihem  under  proper  subordination  and  disci{dline,  not  only  requires  tlme^ 
but  has  always  been  a  work  cf  mnoh  difficulty.  We  hare  had  too  fie*- 
quent  exfen&DOQ  that  men  of  a  few  days'  sta^dii^  will  not  look  fior- 
ward,  but,  as  the  time  of  their  discharge  ^^[nroaohes,  grow  catdess 
of  their  arms,  ammunitian,  ftc,  and  impatient  cS  all  restraint  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  fof  whioh  the  sol- 
dier was  engaged  is  spent  in  undcong  what  the  greatest  pains  had  been 
taken  to  inculcate  at  first  Need  I  add  to  thia,  that  the&U  of  the  late. 
Gen.  M<xitgomery  befinre  Qnebec  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Hmited  time  for  which  the  troops  weie  ei^aged, —  whose  impatienoe  to 
return  home  compelled  him  to  make  the  Maxk,  c(mtnay  to  the  oonvio- 
tion  of  his  own  judgmei^  Thia  iici  alone  furnishes  a  strildog  argu- 
ment of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  sending  troops  into  the  fidd 
under  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  the  enlistment.  The  noblest 
enterprise  may  be  left  unfinished  by  troops  in  sudi  a  predicament,  <»r 
abandoned  at  the  very  moment  suooess  must  have  crowned  the  attempt 
The  heavy  and  enormous  expenses  eonsequeot  upon  calling  fi)rth  the 
militia,  the  deky  attending  Ihnr  motions,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  in  camp,  render  it  extremely  impr(^)er  to  plaoeoar  whole  depend* 
ence  upon  tiiem.  Experience  hadi  uniformly  oonvinced  us  of  this, 
some  of  the  militia  having  actually  deserted  the  camp  at  the  very 
moment  their  services  were  most  wanted*  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  of  the  British  army,  whidi  is  great,  is  conridered  mneh  more 
fixrmidable  by  the  superior  order  and  regularity  which  prevail  in  it" 

In  a  manly  letter  to  Q&bl  Schuyler,  dated  Philadelphia,  Oot  4, 
1776,  Hancock  writes,  transmitting  the  resolve  of  Congress  exiHresBive 
of  their  high  sense  of  his  past  conduct,  that  ^'  Gongra^  cannot  give 
their  consent  to  your  retiring  from  the  army  in  its  present  sitnalaon. 
Such  a  step  would  give  your  enemies  occasian  to  exult,  as  they  might 
siq>po8e  you  were  induced  to  take  it  firom  an  a{^prehension  of  the  troth 
and  reality  of  then:  charges  against  you.  The  unmerited  rqiroaches 
of  igoorance  and  mwtakan  seal  aea  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  sat* 
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uMdg  firm  »  coti8QWii8  integrity.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
jOQ  OSQ  wrap  yomdif  in  jonr  innoeence,  I  flatter  myself  yon  will 
D0k  jN^  80  great  a  regard  to  &e  ealnnmies  of  jonr  enemies  as  to 
dqpme  joor  conntrj  of  any  servioee  which  yoa  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  render  his.''  In  a  spirited  letter  to  six  of  tlie  States,  cbted 
Ihiiade^rfiia,  Oet  9, 1776,  Hanooek  writes :  ''The  Congress, for  very 
tkfrioaa  reasons,  are  extremely  anxious  to  keep  die  army  together. 
The  daagsroos  conseqneoees  (^  their  breakmg  up,  and  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  new  one,  are  inoonoeivaUe.  Were  this  barrier  once 
removed,  niUtiry  power  would  quickly  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
tffsr  the  face  of  our  ooantry.  The  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  filling  up  ihe  army,  at  providing  for  the  troops,  and 
engaging  them  to  serve  during  the  war,  is  so  apparent,  and  has  been 
00  frequently  urged,  that  I  shi^  only  request  your  attention  to  the 
lesolves  of  Congress  on  this  subject ;  and  beseech  yon,  by  that  love  you 
faave  for  your  country,  her  rights  and  liberties,  to  exert  yourselves  to 
eany  them  q)eeeBIy  and  eifectually,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
her  in  this  her  critical  uid  akrming  situation."  In  a  letter  to  four  of 
the  States,  dated  &dtimorc,  Dec.  26, 1776,  Hancock  writes :  <<  It  is 
needless  to  use  arguments  on  this  oooaaon,  or  to  paint  the  ibreadful 
consequences,  to  gentlemen  already  folly  acquainted  with  them,  of  leav- 
ing Htb  back  settlements  of  the  New  England  States  open  to  the  rav- 
ages of  our  merdkss  foes.  If  anydiing  can  add  to  your  exertions,  at 
thas  time,  it  must  be  the  reflection  that  your  own  most  immediate  safety 
c^  upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve.  Should  we  heedlessly  abandon 
the  post  of  Ticonderoga,  we  ^ve  up  inconceivable  advantages.  Should 
we  resoluteiy  maintain  it, — and  it  is  extremely  capable  of  defence, — 
we  may  bid  deflnnce  to  Oen.  Carleton,  and  the  northern  army  under 
Ids  command.  But  our  exertions  for  this  purpose  must  be  inmiediate, 
or  diey  will  not  avail  anything.  The  81st  of  this  inst  the  time  will 
expire  for  which  the  troops  in  that  important  garrison  were  enlisted, 
and  Lake  C%ampfaiin  will,  in  all  probability,  be  frozen  over  soon  after. 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  be  entreated  to 
pay  immediate  attention  to  this  requisition  of  Congress,  and  let  nothing 
divNt  you  from  it  The  af&irs  of  our  country  are  in  a  situation  to 
admit  of  no  deky.  They  may  still  be  retrieved,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  expedition  and  vigor." 

Qov.  Hancock,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Morris,  Unancier 
GsBOral  st  WasUngton,  under  date  Philadelphia,  Sept  24, 1781,  says: 
9* 
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'^  Pray,  my  friend,  when  will  be  tbe  properest  time  Ibr  me  to  te 
sidered  for  my  expenses  irbile  President  of  Oongressl  Thej  mrate 
me  on  the  subject  some  two  years  ago;  but  I  waited  troaUing  them, 
knowing  the  delicacy  <^  their  sitoatioQ.  Indeed,  I  kept  no  aeooiint  of 
my  expenses ;  nor  had  I  time  finr  it,  as  yon  well  know  how  my  tme 
was  engrossed,  and  the  labors  and  &tigue  londerwent,  and  die  expenses 
I  must  have  necessarily  incurred.  I  can  speak  plain  to  yoa:  ceiAdent 
I  am  that  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  not  amount  to  Hie 
expenses  I  incurred  as  president  .  In  tfiis  I  think  I  merit  oouBideni- 
ti(Hi,  more  especially  as  grants  have  been  made  to  all  my  soccMrars.'' 
Had  Congress  remitted  Hancock  twice  that  amount,  it  would  have 
been  no  equivalent  to  the  sacrifices  of  this  devoted  patriot 

President  Hancock  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Court  <^  his 
native  State,  Feb.  8, 1T78,  first  Major-general  of  Ae  Massachusetts 
Militia;  and,  during  a  recess  <^  Congress  in  July,  on  Ae  very  day 
succeeding  that  when  he  acted  as  moderator  of  a  town-meeting,  Aug. 
6th  of  that  year,  when  the  peqple  at  Faneuil  Hall  unanimoudy  dedded 
that  persons  who  have  left  the  town,  and  have  sou|^t  and  reorived  pro- 
tection from  the  British  king,  cannot  return  to  it  again  wiAout  greatly 
endangering  the  peaoe  and  safety  of  Boston,  the  Cadet  company, 
headed  by  Maj.  (xen.  Hancock,  and  cmmnanded  by  CoL  Hiehbom, 
and  the  company  of  Light  Infiintry,  commanded  by  Oiqpt  Qbddey, 
both  of  this  town,  set  out  for  head-quarters,  to  engage  in  an  ent^- 
prise  in  codperation  with  the  fleet  <^  the  French  admiral,  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  against  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  conducted  by  a  detadi- 
ment  from  the  regular  army  of  Washington,  and  seven  thoinand  of  the 
mihtia  of  New  England, — an  expedition  whidi  excited  great  sntioipa- 
tions, —  the  whole  under  command  of  Maj.  (Jen.  BulUvan,  aided  by  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette  and  Maj.  Qen.  Qre^oe.  On  August  9tfa  Ifaej 
landed  on  Newport  Island,  and  took  possession  of  two  of  the  enemy's 
forts,  under  Lord  Howe,  and  the  whole  island  north  of  ttim  lines,  with- 
out a  gun  fired  on  either  side.  The  second  line  of  tiiis  army  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Hancock,  who,  warm  widi  ardor,  despatched  intelli- 
gence, on  the  lltfa  instant,  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell,  Premdent  of  the 
State  Council.  On  the  arrival  of  tiiese  troops  in  the  iskmd,  ibe  fleet 
of  Lord  Howe  appeared  upon  the  coast.  We  would  have  our  readers 
revert  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  and  BnntfMrd's 
Massachusetts,  fixr  a  relation  of  this  contest 

Count  D'Estaing,  regardless  of  his  oUigations  with  tbe 
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Inopi,  instead  of  (tefendmg  them,  basteiMd  to  the  porsoit  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  oqpofled  the  anny  of  his  aUm  to  all  the  cahimities  of  a  defeat; 
aaid  the  AmenoaoB  were  left,  in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  to  a  morti- 
fying retreat,  whidi  tfaejr  achieved,  however,  without  the  loss  of  artil- 
kvy  or  baggage,  aad  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Boston 
harbor,  shattered  by  a  forioos  storm. 

Under  these  circomstances,  the  French  were  not  received  in  Boston 
with  the  usual  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  says  Sanderson's  Biogra- 
|ihy,  and  with  a  displeasure  which  threatened  unhappy  results ;  but 
Gen.  Hancock,  interposing,  relieved  his  country  from  such  a  calamity, 
by  his  conciliating  manners  and  unbounded  hosptality.  His  elegant 
mansion  was  thrown  open  to  the  "Freoch  admiral  and  all  his  officers, 
ahont  Sorij  of  whom  dined  every  day  at  his  teble,  loaded  with  the  luz'- 
ones  of  the  season;  and,  in  additicm,  he  gave  a  grand  public  ball  at 
Concert  Hall,  attended  by  the  admiral.  On  turning  to  the  Gaiette, 
hewever,  we  find  that  Admiral  IVEstaing,  Sept  21,  made  a  splendid 
entry  into  Boston.  He  was  «duted  frcmi  the  Castle,  the  ships  and 
fiirte  in  the  harbor,  as  he  approached  the  town.  Upon  landing,  he  was 
received  by  the  State  authoritiee,  at  the  Council-chamber  in  King- 
street,  and  break&sted  widi  Gen.  Hancock  at  his  seat ;  and  a  superb 
entertainment  was  given  that  week  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  were 
upfwaids  of  five  hundred  guests.  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  proba- 
ta have  been  &tal;  fi)r  Sir  Houry  Clinton,  who  had  been  detained  by 
advoTK  winds,  arrived  with  a  reir^rcement  of  four  thousand  men  the 
very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  sui^pected,  would  have  been  imprao- 
tici^. 

In  the  reminiscences  of  John  Trumbullare  twoallusionsto  Hancock. 
It  appears  that  Gen.  Gates,  who  had  been  iqppointed  to  the  command  of 
the  northern  department  in  Canada,  had,  previous  to  his  entrance  on 
the  station,  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull  a  deputy  adyutant-general  on  that 
station,  which  was  rejected  by  Congress  as  premature  and  unmilitary. 
This  ooonned  in  1775,  when  Hancock  was  president;  and  the  circum- 
stance prdbably  excited  a  prejudice  unfavorable  to  Trumbull,  who 
sektes  that, ''  While  I  was  in  Gen.  Washington's  &mily,  in  1775,  Mr. 
Hancock  made  a  passing  visit  to  the  general,  and,  observing  me,  he 
iaquirodef  Mr.  Mifflin  who  I  was;  and,  when  told  that  I  was  his  fellow 
aid-de-camp,  and  son  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  he  made  the  unworthy  observa- 
tion^ that  'tktUfamilit  was  wdlpravided  for.'    Mr.  Mifflin  did  not 
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tdl  me  thk  matil  after  Ifr.  Haseock  had  left  head-qnartaB,  6at 
obseired  thathedeeeiredtoboGalledtoaaaoooBnt&rit  lanawered, 
^ No, —  be  is  right;  my  &th^  and  his  three  sobs  are  doubtlesa  wdl 
provided  for.  We  are  secure  of  four  halters,  if  we  do  not  succeed.'  " 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  B^ood^  regretted  this  rranaik,  and 
ielt  that  Trumbull  was  wronged ;  and  after  Col.  Trumbull's  senrioe,  at 
aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  the  attadc  on  Rhode  Isbmd,  in  1778, 
when  he  return^  to  Boston  overcome  with  &tigue  and  severe  mdispo* 
iition;  before  he  rose  next  morning,  a  visit  from  Gov.  Hancock  was 
announced.  "  He  fc^owed  the  servant  to  my  bedside,"  says  Trumbull, 
'^  and,  with  great  kindness,  insisted  that  I  should  be  removed  to  his  faooae 
immediately,  where,  if  my  iUness  should  become  serious,  I  oonid  be 
more  carefiiUy  attended  than  was  possible  in  a  boarding-house.  I  made 
light  of  my  illness,  and,  with  many  thanks,  declined  his  pressing  invi- 
tation. But  it  was  a  proud  and  ccmsoling  reflectioD,  that  he,  who  had 
been  President  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  my  resignation,  aad  who 
had  both  signed  and  forwarded  the  misdated  eommissiim  which  had 
driven  me  from  the  service,  had  now  witnessed  my  military  oondttct^ 
and  seen  that  I  was  not  a  man  to  ask,  but  to  earn,  distinction."  No 
doubt  these  patriots  were  soon  reconciled,  as  Gov.  Hancock  sat  te 
Trumbull  for  his  portrait 

In  1780  Hancock  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conveiition  thai 
framed  a  State  constitution,  of  which  James  Bowdoin  was  president 
At  that  time  the  people  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  pditical  par- 
ties, with  one  of  which  the  popularity  of  Jdm  Hancock  was  unbounded ; 
with  the  other,  James  Bowdoin  was  the  &vorite.  ''In  the  Hancook 
party/'  says  Josiah  Quincy,  ''  were  included  many  of  the  known  mal* 
contents  with  Harvard  GoU^, — men  who  had  no  sympathy  lor  science 
9r  classical  education,  and  who  were  ready  to  oppoae  any  propositioa 
for  the  benefit  of  that  institution."  Is  not  this  a  8weq>iiig  denuncia- 
tion, too  severe  tocredit?  On  the  contrary,  the  party  of  which  James 
Bowdoin  may  be  considered  the  exponent  ''  included  all  the  active 
friends  of  that  seminaty,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  regarded  by 
the  opposite  &ction  with  jealousy  and  fear,  to  some  of  whcnn  Haneock 
then  gave  the  sobriquet  of  'The  Essex  Junto,' — the  del^ates  from 
that  county  being  among  the  most  talented  and  efficient  members  of 
the  convention."  Would  it  be  uncandid  to  concede  that  the  Hancod: 
party  embraced  a  few  friends  of  Harvard  College'/  Did  not  Gov. 
Hancock  prove,  by  his  public  messages,  the  paternal  intereat  of  his 
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hmrtinihewdfitfeoftbeedkge?  Does  not  PrgrideniQiifaiqypeoi^ 
ifc  by  hiB  own  statemei^  where  he  relatee  that ''  Got.  Hmeook  was 
indofled  to  allude  to  the  neoefleity  of  legisktiTe  aid,  in  his  §peeA  to 
the  QsBuNnl  Court,  in  Maj,  1T91,  and  to  introduce,  bj  a  special  mea^ 
s^^  the  memorial  of  Samndi  Adams  and  others,  a  o(»Bnnttee  <^  die 
orerseors  and  corporalaon,  of  the  necessitj  of  making  up  bj  the 
arrearages  of  the  usual  grants  to  odl^  offioM^, —  without  whidi,  diej 
avened,  that  '  either  the  assessment  ou  the  students  must  be  aug- 
mented, (ur  some  of  the  institutknis  of  ^  college  must  fiul  of  support^? 
After  great  debates,  the  subject  was  a^un  referred  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislatuie;"  and  on  another  occasion,  in  1781,  did  not  Han- 
codk  renoai^  that  the  college  was,  ^'in  some  saose,  the  parent  and 
mnae  of  the  late  happj  reyolution  in  this  Commonwealth  "? 

On  the  ademption  of  the  State  constitution  at  that  date,  John  Han- 
code  was  elected  governor,  which  station  he  occupied  untfl  his  decease, 
with  the  ezeeptkm  of  the  years  1785  and  6,.  when  his  great  riyal, 
James  Bowd<»n,  became  his  succeescnr. 

One  who  saw  John  Hancock  in  June,  1782,  relates  that  he  had  the 
appearance  of  advanced  age.  He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout;  jurobably  owing  in  part  to  the  custom  of  drink- 
ing punch,— ^a  common  practice,  in  high  cirdes,  in  those  days.  As 
reocdlected  at  this  thne.  Gov.  Hancock  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  of  thin  person,  8tooi»ng  a  little,  and  apparently  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease. His  mfumaisi  were  very  gracious,  of  the  old  style  of  dignified 
complaisance.  His  &ce  had  be^  very  handsome.  Dress  was  adapted 
quite  as  much  to  be  ornamental  as  useful  Gentlemen  wore  wigs  whan 
abroad,  and,  commonly,  caps  when  at  home.  At  this  time,  about  noon, 
Haaoodc  was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  cap,  within  which  was  one  of  fine 
linen.  The  lattw  was  turned  up  over  the  kwer  edge  of  the  velvet 
QDe,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask  gown  lined  with 
dk,  a  whke  stock,  a  white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat,  black  satin 
smafi-dothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  red  morocco  slippers.  It  was 
a  g^ieral  {Nractice,  in  genteel  fiunilies,  to  have  a  tankard  of  punch 
made  in  tibe  morning,  and  placed  in  a  cooler  when  the  season  required 
it  At  ihis  visit,  Hancock  took  firom  the  cooler,  standing  on  the 
hearth,  a  full  tankard,  and  drank  first  himself^  and  then  ofiered  it  to 
fkooB  presMit.  His  equipage  was  splendid,  and  such  as  is  not  custom- 
ary at  this  day.  His  apparel  was  sumptuously  embroidered  with  gdd 
and  silver  and  lace,  and  other  dec<Hutions  fitshionable  amonggt  men  of 
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ftrtne  of  ihftt  period ;  sod  he  rode,  ofpeoiaMj  iqpoA  paUk  ( 
with  aix  beautiM  bay  horseB,  attended  by  servants  in  livery.  Ho 
wore  a  scariet  ooat,  with  raffles  on  his  sleeves,  whieh  soon  becnne  tiie 
prevailmg  fiishion;  and  it  is  related  of  Dr.  Nathan  Jacques,  the 
fsinoos  pedestrian,  of  West  Newbury,  that  he  paoed  aH  tbs  way  to 
Boston,  in  one  day,  to  procure  oloCh  for  a  coat  like  that  of  John  Huh 
oook,  and  retamed  with  it  under  hb  arm,  on  foot 

Hancock  was  hosptable.  There  mi^t  have  been  seen,  at  his  taUe, 
all  dasses,  from  grave  and  dignified  clergy,  down  to  the  gifted  in  song, 
narration,  anecdote,  and  wit,  with  whom  *^n<MseIes8  fiiUs  the  foot  iji 
Tkat,  that  only  treads  on  flowers." 

Madam  Hancodc  gratified  the  ambition  of  her  hosband,  in  piesMBng 
with  so  much  graceful  ease  at  his  ho6i»table  board  and  in  the  social 
tbde,  that  her  presence  erer  infused  an  enlivening  charm.  So  iktted 
was  Hancock  for  hospitality,  that  his  mansion  was  often  thronged  wldi 
visiters;  and  firequently  dkl  Madam  Hancock  send  her  maids  to  milk 
th«r  cows  on  Bostcm  Common,  early  in  the  morning,  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  supply  of  the  previous  evening.  On  July  28, 1796,  widow 
Dorothy  Hancock  was  married,  by  Peter  lliadier,  D.  D.,  to  Jaiaes 
Scott,  the  master  of  a  London  packet,  formerly  in  the  emj^y  of  the 
governor.  She  outlived  Ciqpt  Scott  many  years,  and  retained  ker 
mental  fiM^ulties  until  near  Ac  closeof  lifa  She  was  a  ladyof  superior 
education,  and  delightful  powers  of  conversation. 

Her  last  days  were  retired  and  secluded,  in  the  dwelling  No.  4  Fed- 
eral-street, next  the  comer  of  Milton-place,  in  Boston ;  and  those  were 
most  honored  who  received  an  invitation  to  her  little  su^qpeivtaMe. 
She  spoke  of  other  days  with  cheerfulness,  and  seldom  si^iedthattbey 
had  gone.  Her  memotj  was  taiacious  of  past  times ;  uA  Aete  were 
but  fi9w  <^b)erB  of  the  British  army  quartered  in  Boston  whose  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  and  manners,  she  could  not  deecrfte  wfdi 
accuracy.  Her  fiivorite  was  Earl  Percy,  whose  forces  encamped  on 
Bostcm  Common  during  the  winter  of  1774-5;  and  Ihis  nobleman, 
aoeustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  Old  England,  dept  among  his  eoia- 
panions  in  arms  in  a  tent  <m  the  Common,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  as  much  as  were  they.  The  traces  of  those  tents  hsve 
been  vkiUe,  to  a  very  recent  period,  <m  the  Common,  when  the  grise 
was  fireshly  springing  firom  the  earth,  and  the  cirdes  around  the  tents 
were  Tory  distinct    At  the  dawn  of  day,  Madam  Scott  rekted,  tiiat 
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Madam  Haooook  had  an  oiqportimity,  after  the  capture  of  Bnrgojse, 
of  extendiDg  h^  courtesies  to  iitd  ladies  of  his  army,  while  at  Oaai- 
fcridge,  luider  the  treaty  with  (}ates.  They  were  gratefoUyreoeived 
l)gr  the  £iir  Britons,  and  erer  rem^aabered.  When  La&yette  was  in 
Boston,  daring  his  last  visit,  in  August,  1824,  he  made  an  early  call 
on  Madam  Scott  Those  who  wiUiessed  this  hearty  interview  speak  of 
H  with  admiratioB.  The  (Nice  yoaihM  cheralier  and  the  unriYaUed 
bdle  met  as  if  only  a  snmmer  had  passed  since  they  had  enjoyed 
social  interviews  in  die  perils  of  the  Bevolntion.  While  theyboth  were 
oontemplating  the  chai^Bs  e&cted  by  long  time,  they  smiled  in  each 
other's  &oe8,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  such  an  ongallaat  subject; 
jrt  she  was  not  always  so  sil^t  <m  this  pmnt  One  of  her  young 
fijeods  complimented  her  ma  her  good  looks.  She  lau^iinj^y  replied, 
"  What  you  have  said  is  nM»e  than  half  a  hundred  years  old.  My 
ean  remember  it;  but  what  were  dimples  once  are  wrinkles  now." 
To  the  last  day  of  life,  she  was  as  attentive  to  her  dress  as  when  first 
in  the  circles  of  £uhion.  ''  She  would  never  forgive  a  young  girl," 
she  said,  "  who  did  not  dress  to  please,  nor  one  who  seemed  pleased 
with  her  dras."  Madam  Scott  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  8,  1880,  a^^ 
88  years. 

The  munificence  of  John  Hancock,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  was 
as  proverl»al  as  it  was  in  forwarding  the  glory  cS  the  republic.  In  the 
year  1772  he  officially  proposed  to  contribute  largely  towards  a  new 
meeting-house  for  Brattle-street  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
A  plan  for  an  edifice,  drawn  by  John  S.  Copley,  the  artist,  was 
Ejected,  because  of  the  expense;  but  another,  drawn  by  Mig.  Thomas 
B^wes,  fother  of  the  judge,  was  ad(q[ited.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
ever  dopbre  the  loss  of  Copley's  design.  There  were  seventy-five 
^^finee-gift"  subeoribers,  of  whom  Gov.  Bowdoin  gave  X200,  and  Gov. 
Hancock  gave  £1000,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  <tf  erecting  a 
maho^my  pulpit  and  furniture,  a  mahogany  deacon's  seat  and  ooci'* 
monicHi-taUe,  and  seats  for  poor  widows,  and  others  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  When  the  bell,  which  was  his  gift  also,  was  hungand 
nmg  finr  the  first  time,  Oct  28, 1774,  weighing  8220  pounds,  this 
metto  had  beoi  inscribed  upon  it : 

"I  to  the  Chnreli  the  liTing  caD, 
Aad  to  the  gmf«  I  ewnmoDS  aU.*' 
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Daring  tlie  yean  1775-6,  r^imeiitB  at  tlie  British  troops  irero 
quartered  in  the  new  ohorch,  in  a  sugar-house  to  the  north  of  it,  and  m 
houses  in  the  near  yicinity.  Dr.  Cooper  was  often  a  subject  of  dieir 
notice,  in  passing  into  the  church  at  service-time,  when  paraded  in  the 
square;  and  the  provoet  once,  in  breaking  open  the  church  door, 
declared  that  if  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Warren  were  there,  he  would 
break  their  heads.  The  congregation  was  dispersed,  on  the  16lh  of 
April,  1775,  when  it  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  r^ularSi 
until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  March  17, 1776.  Ctov.  Gage  had  his 
military  head-quarters  opposite  the  churdi.  He  told  Mr,  Turell  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  shot  from  Cambridge,  fin*  his  troops,  while  within 
such  walls.  The  morning  on  which  the  British  evacuated,  Dea.  New- 
ell and  Mr.  Turell  entered  the  church,  and  quenched  the  fires  wUdi 
they  had  left  burning.  A  shot  which  struck  the  tower  the  night  befi>re 
was  preserved  in  his  &mily  until  the  committee  fiir  making  late  repairs 
had  it  fiistened  in  the  tower  where  it  had  penetrated.  When  the  Brit- 
ish were  about  to  occupy  the  church.  Deacons  Gore  and  Newell  were 
permitted  to  encase  the  pulpit  and  columns,  and  remove  the  body  pews, 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  paint  loft  of  the  former.  When  the  church 
was  erected,  the  name  of  '^  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq."  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  rustic  qucmis,  of  Connecticut  stone,  at  the  south-west 
comer,  which  the  royal  regulars  badly  defiu^  and  the  stone  remains 
to  this  day  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  it;  and  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion, unmutilated,  appears  on  one  of  the  rustic  quoins  in  the  south-west 
eomer  of  the  tower.  Palfrey's  history  of  the  church  relates  most  of 
these  &cts. 

Though  Hutchin8(»i  relates  that  the  estate  of  Hancock  was  lost  wiA 
greater  rapidity  than  it  was  acquired,  he  was,  at  the  latest  period,  one 
of  the  largest  owners  of  real  estate  in  Boston.  EDs  ancient  stone 
mansion,  opposite  which,  in  the  summer,  a  band  of  music  played  finr 
the  people,  stands  on  the  front  ground  of  the  possessions  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  bounded  eastward  on  Beacon,  from  Mount  Yemcm  to 
Clapboard,  now  Belknap  street,  including  Ae  grounds  of  the  State<^ 
house,  Hancock-avenue,  and  Mount  Yemon-place;  and  westerly, 
embracing  Mount  Yemon-street,  which  he  gave  to  the  town;  a  part 
of  Hancock-street,  where  was  his  gardener's  extensive  nursery;  and 
other  lands,  including  a  part  of  Beacon  Hill,  now  occupied  finr  s 
Cochituate  Reservoir,  never  brfore  improved  by  any  building,  until  it 
was  sold  to  the  dtvin  1847.    His  lands  w«re  cnginally  of  ordiardB  and 
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pa0tai«9.  BxDcodk  ww  Ae  most  poblicHspirited  person  ever  known 
in  BoBton,  and  it  k  said  that  he  sacrifioed  moite  than  one  hundred 
thoflsand  dolhrB  m  die  oavee  of  liberty. 

-There  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  haU  on  the  northern  Tfing  of  his 
mansion,  extending  sixty  feet,  devoted  to  festiye  parties,  and  built  of 
HQoi*  It  iras  removed,  in  1818,  to  Allen*street;  and  a  complaint 
bfki^  entered  that  it  endangered  the  neighborhood,  brick  walls  were 
biilt  around  it,  and  the  buUding  is  still  standbg.  Public  dinners, 
now  given  at  the  public  expense,  were  provided  by  Hancock  from  his 
own  private  purse.  The  bill  of  cost  for  the  dinner  on  election-day,  at 
liHneuil  Hall,  May  25,  1791,  was  ^£90 ;  and  for  163  bottles  of  wine, 
also,  and  otiher  items,  it  was  £65,6^  GtL  The  bill  was  made  out  to 
Mm  Hancock,  and  paid  by  hims<^.  On  the  6th  of  June  following, 
Gov.  Hancock  gave  a  ^kndid  entertainment  in  his  g^rious  hall,  it 
bmg  election-day.  Amcmg  the  company  present,  were  Col.  Azor 
Ome,  and  Sobmon  Davis,  Esq.,  a  merchant  who  resided  in  Tremont- 
stieet,  opposite  the  Savings  Bank.  He  was  v^ &cetious.  Asuperb 
pUon-cake  graced  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
guests  that  Bfr.  Davis  parto<)k  very  freely  of  this  cake ;  and,  more- 
over, that  tlie  silver  tai^»rd  of  punch  was  greatly  lightened  of  its 
litpad,  by  lileral  draughts  through  his  lips.  As  was  the  natural  habit 
of  Mr.  Davis,  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  in  one  of  his  puns  being 
specially  Micitous,  Col.  Ome  remarked,  "(Jo  home,  Davis,  and  die;  — 
jiu  ean  newer  beat  that ! "  Mr.  Davis,  on  his  way  home,  fell  dead,  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  near  King's  Chapel,  and  his  pockets  were  found 
filled  with  plum-cake.  His  decease  is  recorded  m  Russell's  Centinel 
of  that  date. 

Gov.  Hancodc  would  gather  in  his  hall  all  the  rare  wits  of  the  town, 
of  whom  Na&aniel  Baloh,  a  hatter,  was  a  never-fidling  guest,  well 
known  as  tlie  governor's  jester.  His  shop  was  on  Washington  opposite 
Water  street;  and  he  would,  when  seated  in  his  broad  arm-chair  at  the 
shop-door,  keep  his  visiters  in  a  roar  at  his  witticisms.  So  strong  was 
the  attachment  of  the  governor  towards  him,  that  if  the  former  were 
oaBed  away,  at  no  matt^  what  distance,  Squire  Balch  attended  him, 
like  his  shadow, — which  we  will  illustrate.  Hancodk  was  called  on  to 
ykik  the  District  of  Maine,  on  which  occasion  he  travelled  in  state, 
ani  was  attended  by  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  of  the  Council,  of  Marblehead, 
and  his  old  friend  BakL  Their  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was 
tfattahwaofoiily  annouaeed:  On  Thaniday  k»t,  arrived  in  this  town, 
10 
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Naihaniel  Bakh,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  EBs  Bzoelleiicj  Jdm  Haaoodk, 
and  the  Hon.  Asor  Orne,  Esq. 

Among  the  most  tenacious  political  opponents  of  John  Hancock  irat 
Stephen  Higginson,  a  nervous  writ^  of  ^^reat  spirit,  whose  artibfe% 
sigrod  ^^Laco,"  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  eftcted  a  stnmg  feeling.  Mr. 
Higginson  was  amerohant  on  Long  Wharf^  and  passed  down  State-rtraet 
to  his  store.  The  truckmen  who  stood  in  State-street  used  great  eff<nrta 
to  teach  a  parrot,  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  the  comer  of  Merchant's-row, 
to  recognize  ''  Laco,"  and  to  curse  him,  relates  Thomas ;  and  so  com* 
pletelj  successful  were  they,  that  pretty  Poll  no  sooner  saw  Mr.  Higgin- 
son approach,  than  she  began  to  ^'  Hurrah  for  Hancock !  Down  with 
Laco ! "  — and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  was  out  of  sight  In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  will  relate  another  incident  One  evening,  early 
in  the  year  1789,  in  a  party,  according  to  Russell's  Gentinel,  consist* 
ing  of  the  advocates  of  Gov.  Hancock  and  of  his  political  Of^nents, 
one  of  the  latter,  long  £unous  for  his  unfriendly  air,  began  a  long 
harangue  on  Hancock's  unwise  administration ;  but  before  he  had  ended, 
he  observed  one  of  the  company  asleep.  Olfended  at  the  indignity,  he 
ceased,  until  the  speaker's  friends  awoke  the  slumberer,  who  apolo- 
gized, and  proposed,  as  a  reparation,  to  relate  his  dream.  '^  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  I  dreamed  I  was  in  the  abodes  of  misery.  The  first 
spirit  I  met  was  Lucifer,  who,  as  usual  for  him,  came  to  welcome  me, 
and  asked,  *  What  news  upon  earth?'  '  Not  much,'  said  L  '  What 
are  they  doing  at  Boston? '  said  he.  I  told  him  they  were  tryii^  to 
again  elect  John  Hancock  as  governor.  ^  That  will  never  do,'  cried 
Lucifer ;  '  Jack,  fetch  my  horse,  boots,  and  spurs.  But  pray  what 
has  become  of  Laco? '  *  He  is  there,  very  busy.'  '  0,  never  mind, 
then.  Jack ;  let  the  horse  go,  and  put  away  my  boots  and  spurs;  for 
while  Laco  is  in  Boston,  there  is  no  need  of  my  presence.  He  can 
perform  the  work  of  confusion  to  admiration,  without  my  aid.'  "  This 
sally  of  wit  set  the  club  in  a  roar,  and  the  ranter  was  so  chagrined  that 
he  uttered  no  more  declamation.  Hancock  was  that  year  elected 
governor  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

It  was  asserted,  in  Russell's  Gentinel,  that  it  was  generally  known 
that  privateers  were  fitting  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  have  been, 
by  American  and  French  citizens,  notwithstanding  President  Waah- 
ington  had  procltumed  that  our  country  was  in  a  state  of  neutraliij. 
A  town-meeting  was  notified,  which  took  place  on  July  25,  179S. 
Tfamnas  Dawes,  the  moderator,  called  upon  Mr.  Benjamin  RusseD  for 
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Ub  aai&Qriiy,  on  wUdi  he  cledand  that  Stephen  HiggbMn  rakted  Ae 
ititomeiit  The  latter  roundlj  denied  the  <^arge.  The  one  was 
aoQMsed  of  aeaerting  what  he  eoold  not  prove,  and  the  other  &r  print* 
iBg  lAttt  was  never  stated.  Bfr.  Rnssellf  therefore,  was  impelled  to 
retEset,  sajing  that  he  had  been  misinfimned.  The  editor  of  the  Bes» 
km,  Mateaxj  very  pleasantl j  said,  in  his  p^ier : 

<*  Stephen  and  Ben  Are  now  both  em ; 
Stci^en  beat  Ben,  and  Ben  beal  Stephen.*' 

Gov.  Hancock  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Convention,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
aaeembled  at  the  Bev.  Jeremy  Belknap's  church,  in  Long-lane, — 
afterwards  named  Federal-street,  in  honor  of  the  convention, — Jan. 
9, 1788,  on  which  occasion  Hancock  was  elected  president,  and  Oeorge 
Biehards  Minot,  secretary.  Hancock  had  been  absent  some  days,  from 
ilhiess.  On  the  81st  day  he  resumed  his  place ;  and,  after  remarking 
on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  but  that  it  should  be 
aooompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution, 
under  the  hope  that  the  amendments  would  be  ratified,  which  led  to  a 
discussion  on  its  probability.  '*It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty/' 
says  Sullivan,  **  that  this  measure  of  Hancock's  secured  the  adoption : 
bat  it  is  highly  probable.  The  convention  may  have  been  influenced 
by  another  circumstance.  About  this  time,  a  great  meeting  of 
mechanics  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  which  was  thronged. 
At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  with  acclamation,  in  favor  of 
the  adoption.  But  notwithstanding  Hancock's  conciliatory  prqK>sal, 
and  this  strcmg  public  expression,  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
small  majority  of  nineteen,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes."  On 
tidung  this  question,  Gov.  Hancock  said :  "  I  should  have  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  most  distressing  misfixrtunes  in  my  life,  to  be  deprived 
of  giving  my  aid  and  support  to  a  system  which,  if  amended,  as  I 
feel  assured  it  will  be,  according  to  your  proposals,  cannot  &il  to  give 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  greater  degree  of  political  fireedom, 
and  eventually  as  much  national  dignity  as  &lls  to  the  lot  of  any 
nation  on  the  earth.  The  question  now  before  you  is  such  as  no 
nation  on  earth,  without  the  limits  of  America,  have  ever  had  the 
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priyflege  of  deoiding."  The  proposed  amendments  i?Bre  twelve  in 
nombw.  They  were  submitted  to  the  States.  Ten  of  them  mn 
adopted,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  constHatioa  of  the  United  StadeB. 
The  adoption  was  celebrated  in  Boston  by  a  memorable  processkm,  in 
whioh  the  various  orders  of  mechanics  displayed  appropriate  bannen. 
It  was  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  r^mbtia  Qen.  Washington  if 
well  known  to  have  expressed  his  hearty  satisfiMHdon  that  the  import- 
ant State  of  Massachusetts  had  acceded  to  the  Union.  The  proces- 
sion was  so  vast,  that  though  Faneuil  HaQ  could  then  accommodate 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  not  half  the  people  could  find  room  to  enter. 

«<  The  'Vention  did  in  Boston  meet,  — 
But  State-house  oonld  not  hold  *em ; 
So  then  th^  went  to  Fedml-«treet» 
And  there  the  troth  was  told  *enL 

"  Thej  ererj  morning  went  to  prayer. 
And  then  began  disputing, 
TiU  oppoeitioii  sitoneed  were, 
^ywgnuirtireAiling. 


**  Then  Squire  Hancook,  like  a  maa 
Who  dearlj  loyes  the  nation. 
By  a  oondHatory  plan, 
Plrerented  mudh  vexation. 

**  He  made  a  woundy  Federal  speedi* 
With  sense  and  elocution  ; 
And  then  the  'Vention  did  bseeech 
T*  adopt  the  constitution. 

**  The  question  b^g  outright  put, 
Each  TOter  ind^>endent. 
The  Federalists  agreed  to  adopt, 
And  then  propose  amendment 

*<  The  other  party,  seeing  then 
The  people  were  agafaist  them, 
Agreed,  like  honest,  &ithM  men. 
To  mix  in  peace  amongst  *enL 

**  The  Boston  fblks  are  deuced  ladB, 
And  always  fhll  of  notions  ; 
The  bqys  and  girls,  their  marmi  and  dadi, 
Were  filled  with  joy*8  oommetUBB ; 
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<<  Bo  itnl^twaj  tiMj  ptoo8HioA  iMdt, — 
Lofd  !  bow  nation  ine»  fb ! 
For  flfmy  bmui  of  tiwrnj  tnde 
Wont  with  hit  tooli  to  dine*  wtt. 

**  John  FoBter  WilUamB,  !n  a  lUp, 
Joteed  in  the  loeial  band,  sir ; 
And  made  the  Immo  dance  aad  ikip. 
To  lee  him  sail  on  land,  sir ! 

**  0  thon  a  whopping  ftaat  began. 
And  all  hands  went  to  eating  ; 
Thsy  drank  their  toasts,  shook  hands,  and 
Hnsa  fiir  'Yention  meeting  I 

'<Now,  pditioians  of  all  kinds, 
Who  are  not  jet  derided, 
Maj  see  how  Tankess  speak  their  a^nds. 
And  jet  are  not  decided. 

**Than,  from  this  sample,  let  'em 
Inflammatotj  writing ; 
For  freedom,  iu^ypiness,  and 
Are  better  ihr  than  lighting. 

**  So  here  I  end  mj  Federal  soi^ 
Gompoeed  of  tliirteen  Terses  % 
Maj  agricnltare  iloaiish  long. 
And  oommeroe  fill  oar  parses." 

Just  three  days  preyions  to  the  entry  of  Waahington  into  Bo6t<Hi,  in 
the  year  1789,  an  efiiision  appeared  in  Roflsell's  Centinel,  addressed  to 
thecitizeDS.  Itsferyorof  affection  must  be  onri^logy  for  its  insertion 
here: 

N  **  The  man  betored  approaohes  nigh,  — 

Berere  him,  je  Bostonian  sons ! 
finbraoe  the  ohanoe  beft>re  jon  die. 
And  cannonade  with  all  joor  gone. 

**  Let  lifelj  squibs  dance  through  the  town. 
And  pleairing  rockets  gild  the  air ; 
There 's  not  a  man  can  show  a  frown. 
Bat  all  shall  Jc^yooslj  appear. 

"  Let  punch  in  casks  proftisely  ikw. 
And  wine  loxoriantlj  be  spread  ; 
That  townsmen  aU,  both  hij^  and  low, 
lUj  hand  in  hand  bj  mirth  be  led.'* 
10* 
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We  will  prooeed  to  relate  a  memorable  reminiaceiiee  of  this  reoeptiim 
of  President  Washington,  which  discloses  an  instance  of  frailty  in 
regard  to  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Hancock. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Washington,  with  a  mind  oppressed  with' 
more  painful  sensations  than  he  had  words  to  express,  accepted  the 
presidency,  and  undertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  guiding  in  peace 
the  nation  which  he  had  saved  in  war,  he  thought  it  a  proper  ezpresmom 
of  his  respect  to  the  republic  to  take  the  tour  of  his  country.  Where- 
eyer  he  came,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  regard 
that  a  grateful  and  confiding  people  could  bestow.  Hancock  was 
willing  to  show  him  attention  in  any  way  which  allowed  the  govenunr 
to  take  precedence  of  the  president.  The  State,  though  confederate, 
was  sovereign;  and  who  greater  here  than  its  chief  magistrate  ?  So  it 
was  settled,  in  his  mind,  that  etiquette  required  his  excellency  to  be 
waited  on  first  in  his  own  house  by  the  president,  and  not  make  the 
advance  to  his  illustrious  visiter.  The  president,  as  appeared  in  the 
result,  had  different  ideas.  On  Oen.  Washington's  approach  to  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  25, 1789,  at  some  miles  distance,  attended  by  two  secretaries 
and  six  servants,  he  was  met  by  the  governor's  suite,  and  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  but  no  governor.  He  intends  to  present  himself,  thou^t 
Washington,  at  the  suburbs ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Neck,  he  still 
missed  Gov.  Hancock.  The  day  was  unusually  cold  and  murky. 
The  president,  with  his  secretaries,  had  been  mounted  for  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  to  enter  the  town.  He  made  inquiry  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay ;  and,  on  receiving  information  of  the  important  difficulty,  is 
said  to  have  expressed  impatience.  Turning  to  Maj.  Jackson,  his  sec- 
retary, he  asked, "  Is  there  no  other  avenue  to  the  town?"  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger,  when  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  conducted  amidst  the 
universal  acclamation  of  the  people.  He  passed  the  long  procession, 
and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  State-house,  but  no  governor.  He 
stopped,  and  demanded  of  the  secretary  if  his  excellency  was  above, 
because,  if  he  were,  he  should  not  ascend  the  stairs.  Upon  being 
assured  he  was  not,  he  ascended,  saw  the  procession  pass,  and  then 
went  to  his  lodgings.  A  message  came  from  the  governor's  mansion 
that  dinner  was  waiting.  The  president  declined,  and  dined  at  home. 
Loud  expressions  of  resentment  were  heard  from  all  quarters  at  this 
indignity  toward  the  first  of  men,  whom  the  town  had  received,  on  their 
part,  with  every  possible  respect    They  had  not  added  an  entertain- 
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nent  to  llieir  plan,  because  ihis  -was  daimed  bjr  HancooL  Li  the 
ereBing,  two  of  the  Council  came  to  Washington,  with  explanations  and 
apologies  in  behalf  of  the  chief  magistrate, —  '^  He  was  not  well,"  etc. 
"  C(a:itlemen,"  said  Washington, ''  I  am  a  frank  man,  and  will  be  fivnk 
on  this  occasion.  For  myself,  you  will  belioTe  me,  I  do  not  regard 
ceremony ;  bat  there  is  an  etiquette  due  to  my  office  which  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  waive.  My  chum  to  the  attention  that  has  been  omitted 
rests  upon  the  question  whether  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part  I 
am  told,"  said  Washington,  ''  that  the  course  taken  has  been  designed, 
and  that  the  subject  was  considered  in  CoundL"  This  was  denied. 
One  gentleman  said,  however,  it  was  observed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  one  personage,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic  was  another  personage.  "  Why  that  r^nark,  sir,  if  the  sub- 
ject was  not  before  the  Council?"  Washington  continued.  ''This 
circumstance  has  been  so  disagreeable  and  mortifying,  that  I  must  say, 
notwithstanding  all  the  marks  of  respect  and  affeoti<m  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  had  I  antidpaled  it,  I  would  have  avoided 
the  place." 

The  friends  of  Ctov.  Hancock  held  a  consultation  on  the  matter,  the 
same  evening;  and,  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  concluded  to 
waive  the  point  of  etiquette,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  written  to  Pres- 
ident Washington: 

''  Sunday,  26  October,  halfpasi  twdve  o'clock. 
"TheGovemor's  best  respects  to  the  President  Kat  home,  and  at 
lemre,  the  (Governor  will  do  himself  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  in 
half  an  hour.  This  would  have  been  done  mudi  sooner,  had  his 
health  in  any  degree  permitted.  He  now  hanids  everything,  as  it 
respects  his  health,  for  the  desirable  purpose." 

''  Sunday,  26  October,  one  o'clock. 
*'  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best  respects  to 
iheGrovemor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  he  shall  be  at  home 
tin  two  o'clock.  The  President  needs  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will 
g^ve  him  to  see  the  Governor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most  earnestly 
b^  that  the  Govemcn*  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the  occasion." 

Hancock  rode  in  his  coach,  without  delay,  enveloped  in  red  baize, 
to  the  lodgings  of  Washington,  at  the  boarding-house  of  Joseph  Liger- 
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80II,  on  the  comer  of  Court  and  Tremont  fitreets,  to  whose  apartment 
lie  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  attendants.  Washington  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Hancock,  partook  of  a  pabHc  dinner  of  the 
State  authorities  where  Hancock  was  not  present,  and  attended  an 
oratorio  of  Jonah,  and  other  pieces,  in  l^g's  Chapel,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  dressed  in  a  black  snit  of  velvet.  The  profits  of  this 
oratorio  were  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  finishing  the  colonnade, 
or  portico,  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Washington  contributed 
handsomely  fi>r  the  object. 

We  find  the  following  apostrophe  to  Hancock,  in  a  poetical  tribute 
to  Washington,  contained  in  RusselTs  Centinel,  Oct.  81,  1789 : 

*«Tlum«  toOf  niiiitrbiiB  Hancoek !  by  hie  aid* 
In  ererj  lowering  boor  of  dangBr  tried; 
With  him  oonspionons  o'er  the  beamj  pege. 
Descend  the  theme  of  erery  fdtare  age.  . 
When  drat  the  sword  of  earl j  war  we  di«w. 
The  king,  prenging,  fixed  his  eje  on  jon; 
^  was  7oar  dread  finger  pressed  the  saored  seal 
Whenoe  rose  to  soTerdIgn  power  the  pnblio  weal !" 

When  Wasliington  entered  Boston,  he  came  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  old  continental  uniform,  with  his  head  uncovered.  He  did  not 
bow  to  the  throngs  that  crowded  around  him,  but  sat  on  his  horse,  wilb 
a  calm,  dignified  air.  When  he  dismounted,  at  the  old  State-house,  he 
came  out  on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end.  A  long  procession 
passed  before  him,  whose  salutations  he  occasionally  returned.  A  tri- 
nmjdial  arch  was  erected  across  the  street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir  of 
singers  were  stationed  there.  When  Washii^ton  came  forward,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  voice  of  Daniel  Bea,  who  sang  Ae 
ode  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Iliere  is  no  question  that  liie  punctilious  exactness  of  Gov.  Hancock, 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  beloved  Wash- 
faigton,  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect  for  him,  in  Ae  minds 
of  our  pditical  leaders,  that  tlroy  had  been  accustomed  to  extend;  and 
William  Cunningham,  in  the  fiimous  correspondence  with  John  Adams, 
reminds  him  of  what  he  himself  once  said  of  him  in  the  summer  of 
lt91,  probably  when  Adams  had  in  his  mind  this  unfortunate  afiir 
of  Washingtcm's  reception.  Some  conversaticm  respecting  Hancock 
led  Mrs.  Adams  to  remark  that  he  was  bom  near  your  residence,  says 
Cunningham, —  ^'  You  turned  yourself  towards  your  firont  door,  and 
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fmlkkg  to  a  ipot  in  view,  jou  laugUag^y  erckimed,  'Yes, — there  'i 
tbe  piftoe  idiere  the  great  Got.  Haikcock  was  bom.'  Then,  oomposing 
joar  countenance,  and  rolling  your  eye,  you  went  <m  with  these  exch^ 
matioiiB :  '  Jcim  Hancock !  A  man  widioiit  head  and  without  heart! 
—the  mere  diadow  of  a  man !  — and  yet  a  Ooremor  of  old  Macuachu* 
aetto ! '  Pausing  a  moment,  you  breathed  a  sigh,  which  sorrowed,  as 
plainly  as  a  sigh  could  8(»now,  for  poor  Maasacdiusetts."  Sullivan 
lemarios  that  Hancock  was  not  sujqpoeed  to  be  a  man  of  great  intellect- 
ual  force ;  and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  by  a  person  of  political  emi- 
neoce,  th^  Dr.  Copper  was  the  author  of  Hancock's  oration  on  the 
Kassacre,  and  that  Dr.  Thadier  wrote  fcnr  him  his  messages.  More- 
over, we  have  heard  that  Hon.  Judge  Panons  wrote  lor  him  the 
resolves  of  the  State  conventkm  on  the  ademption  of  the  federal  oousti- 
tntion,  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  preparing;  but  such  detraetmg 
traditi(ms  should  be  received  with  decided  impressions  of  disbelieU  It 
IB  evident  that  he  was  an  9tdeo^  friend  of  popular  education;  as  in 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  in  1789,  he  made  a  pravuasive 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  public  schools, 
and  for  suitable  instruction.  In  relaticmtotbe  opinion  of  John  Adams, 
we  have  stronger  evidence  than  the  statement  of  Cunningham,  in  his 
letter  to  Judge  William  Tudor,  dated  June  5,  1818,  contained  in 
Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  wherein,  he  remarks  that  '^  tbe 
two  young  men  whom  I  have  known  to  enter  the  stage  of  life  with 
the  most  luminous,  unclouded  proq^ects,  and  the  best-founded  hopes, 
were  James  Otis  and  John  EEancock.  They  were  both  essential  to  the 
Revolution,  and  both  fell  sacrifices  to  it"  And  in  another  part  of  tbe 
same  letter,  John  Adams  further  anerts  of  them  and  Samuel  Adams, 
that  "they  were  the  first  movers,  the  most  constant,  steady,  perse- 
vering springs,  agents,  and  most  disinterested  sufferers,  and  firmest  pil- 
lars, of  the  whole  Revolution."  Moreover,  John  Adams  remarked,  in 
a  letter  to  Bev.  Jedediah  liforse,  D.  D.,  written  in  1818,  as  foUows : 
"Of  Mr.  Hancock's  life,  character,  generous  nature,  great  and  disin- 
terested saerifices,  and  important  services,  if  I  had  forces,  I  should 
be  glad  to  write  a  volume.  But  this,  I  hope,  will  be  done  by  some 
Jtmuger  and  aU^  hand."  It  is  honor  enough  to  John  Hancock, 
that  his  daring  patriotism,  in  the  direst  period  of  his  country's  perils, 
rwkdered  him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  British  throne. 

Old  Massachusetts  is  greatly  indri)ted  to  Qov.  Hancoek  fi>r  his  eft- 
cient  measures  in  the  suppressimi  of  ^aya'  Bebellioii,  which  ocoorred 
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in  1786,  and  for  the  withdrainJ  of  three  hundred  ponndB  of  hie  ailaij 
ae  goTemor,  which  act  of  patiiotbm  and  generoeit j  elicited  the  pnhlie 
tenks  <tf  the  General  Court 

In  the  year  1792,  a  oompanj  of  comedians,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Powell,  arriyed  at  Boston  fimn  London,  and  established  theat- 
rical entertainments  in  a  stable,  in  Board-allej,  fitted  up  for  A^^^emr 
Am.  A  law  having  been  in  existence  ever  since  1750  against  sudi 
amusements,  the  ediibitions  were  advertised  under  the  covert  name  of 
Moral  Lectures.  Oov.  Hancock  was  hi^ j  ofiended  at  such  a  trans- 
gression,  and  made  it  a  qpeoial  topic  <^  censure  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  stating  that  it  was  an  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  moat 
contemptuous  insult  upon  the  government,  advising  that  these  aliois 
and  &rrigners  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  A  writer  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Nov.  22,  indignant  not  onlj  that  foreigners  should  palm 
themselves  on  a  republican  pecqple,  but  also  with  "tales  of  love  between 
mj  Lord  and  Ladj,  or  Sir  Charles  and  his  Maid,"  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty and  equalitjr,  as  lureachers  of  nmral  lectures,  thus  versifies : 

*<  Bostoniuif ! 
Shan  a  kwlets  Budittia,  the  ftMas, 
The  reAise  of  a  degenerate  peo^, 
PiMe  imnotioed,  and  be  anflbred 
To  triumph  over  the  opinions. 
And  the  long,  welUetabliehed  maxims 
Of  oar  Tenerahle  ancestors  ? 
ShaU  Tile  minions,  finom  a  fbreign  land. 
Affect  to  treat  irith  open,  marked  contempt. 
The  mild  inflaence  of  our  goTomment,  * 

In  the  prerention  of  those  evils 
Whioh  experience  and  weU-lmown  pmdence 
Long  rince  stampt  bj  the  slow  finger  of  time. 
With  wisdom  and  success  ? 
What  insult  is  not  to  t)e  awaited 
From  men,  who,  regardless  of  their  h<»or. 
Trample  upon  our  laws, — our  saored  ri^its,  — 
When  the  lustoiy  of  whose  lives  would  put 
H odestj  and  erery  kindred  virtue 
To  the  bhish !  Pbilo  Deamatib.** 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  8d  inst,  there  was  advertised  to  be  perfinmed, 
at  the  New  England  Exhibition-room,  Board-alley,  Feats  on  the  Ti^t 
Bope;  after  whiph,  a  Moral  Lecture — The  True-bom  Lrishman,  or 
Irish  Une  lisdj,  etc..  On  that  evening,  on  the  ccmiplaint  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, ^  Attorney-general,  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  dieriff  of  Suffolki 
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arrartad  Blr.  Hurper,  one  at  the  compan j  of  0(»nedian8  who  for  some 
time  past  had  entertained  the  people  of  Boston,  as  gailtj  of  a  breach 
of  the  law,  and  held  him  to  bail  to  i^pear  the  next  day  before  the 
justacea,  and  ^ter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  next  Sapreme 
Oonrt  At  the  period  of  thd  scene  Boeworth  Held,  in  Richaxd  the 
nurd,  the  sheriff  came  nnceremonioiislj  forward  upon  Ae  stage,  and 
made  prisoner  the  humpbacked  tjrrant,  and  declared,  unless  the  per- 
formances ceased,  he  should  forthwith  arrest  the  whole  company. 
Much  excitement  ensued,  and  the  citizens  trod  under  foot  the  portrait 
of  Hancock,  that  hung  in  front  of  the  stage-box.  A  loud  call  ensued 
for  the  performance  to  proceed,  but  the  actors  advised  the  audience 
quietly  to  withdraw,  and  receire  the  entrance^pay.  The  performances 
were  discontinued  until  the  last  day  of  that  year,  when  the  law  was 
abolished;  and  it  is  said  that  many  attended,  at  that  time,  armed  with 
weapons.  The  building  on  Federal-street  was  shortly  after  erected  for 
stage-plays. 

To  return:  lUie  examfaiation  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when 
Attoru^  Sulliyan  read  a  special  order  from  Got.  Hancock.  H  G. 
Otis,  counsel  for  Harper,  objected  to  ^  legality  of  the  warrant,  as 
contrary  to  the  14ih  article  of  Ae  Declaration  of  Kghts,  which  requires 
that  no  warrants  shaU  be  issued  except  upon  complaints  made  on  oath. 
Mr.  Tudor,  also  of  his  counsel,  supported  Mr.  Otis,  which  was  com- 
bated by  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  justices  acceded,  and  the  defendant  was 
discharged,  amid  loud  applause. 

The  last  appearance  of  Gov.  Hancock  in  the  presence  of  the  State 
Legislature  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  18,  1798,  in  the  old 
State-house,  in  State-street,  when,  owing  to  debility,  he  was  brought 
in  attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Avery  and  Sheriff  Allen.  Being  seated^ 
Gov.  Hancock  informed  the  Legisk^mre  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  address  them  in  the  usual  way.  He  there- 
fore hoped  they  would  keep  their  seats,  and  requested  their  indulgence 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  would  read  his  address,  as  his  infirmity 
rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  him  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 
Eager  to  maintam  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  had  summoned  Ae  Leg- 
isli^ure  to  decide  on  the  important  question  of  the  suability  of  the 
States,  or  rather,  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  viewed  as 
rather  remarkable  that  he  should  summon  a  special  session  for  this 
object,  as  before  the  period  to  which  the  Court  was  prorogued  it  was 
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ordained  tbat  Hanoook  Bhoald  be  numbered  with  the  dead, —  as  if  it 
were  the  intention  of  Heaven  that  the  man  who  had  ever  been  for^ 
moat  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  States,  should  be  first  to  dfeeck 
any  encroachment  on  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 

Afier  Secretary  Avery  had  finished  reading  this  valuable  and  per- 
tinent speedi,  Gk>v.  HaiKX)ck  made  the  following  truly  pathetic  apol- 
ogy, with  a  tone  of  voice  which  at  once  demonstrated  ths  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  and  which  could  not  fiul  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  spectator.  Hanoock  said :  '^  I  beg  pardon  of  die  hon- 
orable Legislature,  and  I  rely  oa  your  candor,  gentlemen,  to  fi>rgive 
this  method  of  addressing  you.  I  feel  the  seeds  of  mortality  growing 
&8t  within  me;  but  I  think  I  have,  in  this  case,  done  no  more  than 
my  duty,  as  the  servant  of  the  people.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  will, 
deceive  them,  while  I  have  life  luod  strength  to  act  in  their  service." 

Whilst  Great  Britain  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  says  the  Chronicle,  on 
the  death  of  Chatham,  who  expired  amid  his  fellow-peers,  in  making 
one  glorious  eflfort  to  save  his  country  from  impending  ruin,  let  Ifas- 
saehusetts  remember,  and  to  the  latest  posterity  be  it  known,  that  Gkyv. 
Hancock  met  his  constituents,  in  Greneral  Assembly  convened,  when  he 
was  unable  to  articulate,  except  a  few  broken,  pathetic  sentences,  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives,  throu^  the  medium 
of  his  secretary,  the  last  political  legacy  of  the  dying  patriot,  replete 
with  sentiments  which  deserve  to  be  engraven  on  the  pilars  of  time. 
The  Legislature  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Hancock,  that  a  State  was 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  not  suaUe.  This  last  exalted  scene 
was  worthy  the  pencil  of  TrumbuU,  and  beamed  with  brighter  gbries 
than  the  death  of  Chatham. 

The  Assembly  rose.  Hancock  was  conveyed  to  his  carriage,  and 
taken  to  his  residence,  but  never  again  appeared  in  public.  His 
decease  occurred  Oct  8, 1798,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  of  gout  ukl 
exhaustion.  The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  remained  unburied  for 
eight  days,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  citiaens,  fix>m  remote  parta 
of  the  State,  to  render  Uie  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory ;  and 
they  came  in  tens  of  thousands.  The  procession  was  an  hour  and  <Hie 
half  in  passing  along,  and  it  was  conducted  with  great  ceremony. 
Samuel  Adams,  who  was  lieutenant-governor,  followed  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner ;  but  the  venerable  patriot  could  not  ^ure  the  fiitigue, 
'  and  on  reaching  State-street  was  compiled  to  retire  firom  the  prooes- 
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*<  Ai  the  Aid  pttrioi's  iMmond  nliot  ptfliad. 
The  pomp  wis  dertaied,  and  the  socne  o'erotit; 
The  world  of  pleMcure  passed  unheeded  bj, 
And  teen  of  sorrow  stood  fai  erery  eje.** 

The  inilitia  of  the  town  and  tbe  country  added  to  the  imposing  eSM^ 
of  tiie  scene.  The  jndges  of  the  Supreme  Jadicial  Coort  had,  to  tfiis 
period,  mum  immense  wigs  and  broad  bands  above  robes  of  scarlet 
Ihglish  doth,  &ced  with  black  velret,  in  wint^,  and  black  silk  gowns, 
in  Bommer.  On  this  occasion  they  appeared  in  the  latter,  with  their 
broad,  flowing  wigs ;  the  barristers,  also,  were  in  black  gowns  and  dab 
wigs.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  fiunily,  that  on  the  night  after  the 
fon^ral  of  Hancock,  the  tomb,  located  in  the  Granary,  was  forcibly 
entered,  and  the  right  hand  of  Hancock  was  severed  from  the  arm,  and 
takm  away.  This  rumor  is  joobably  unfounded,  as  when,  in  the  year 
1841,  the  remains  were  gathered,  together  with  the  relics  of  his  only 
son,  and  carefully  deposited  in  a  new  coffin,  no  missing  hand  was 
observed.  Peace  to  the  manes  of  our  American  Trajan !  May  his 
grave,  like  his  &me,  Uoom  forever !  No  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Hancock;  and  in  the  New  York  Mer- 
diant's  Magaiine  of  December,  1840,  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Hancock, 
writtoi  by  George  Mountfort,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  a  statue  of  John  Hancock  should  be  erected  in  the 
huilding  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  on  Wallnitreet,  remarking: 
''  Let  an  American  senator  breathe  into  chiselled  marble  the  soul,  and 
invei^  it  with  the  form,  of  him  who  should  be  the  merchant!s  pride 
and  boast;  and  let  it  stand  the  presiding  genius  of  a  tonple  reared 
and  c<xisecrated  to  the  c(»nmercial  interests  <^  our  gre^  city."  How 
mudi  more  seemly  is  it  that  the  sons  <^  the  Old  Bay  State  erect  an 
exquisite  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  most  eminent  patriot 
and  munificent  Bostonian,  either  over  his  unhonored  remains  in  tiha 
Granary,  or  in  the  near  view  of  that  to  Bowditch,  at  Mount  Auburn, 
the  sacred  forest  of  monuments ! 

Thy  political  reputati(m,  Hancock,  says  Benjamin  Austin,  will  ever 
be  revered  by  the  republicans  of  America !  Thou  wilt  live,  illustrioos 
qpirit,  in  the  hearts  of  thy  countrymoi;  and  while  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  thy  country  are  duly  estimated,  thy  name  will  be  hdd  in 
gtalefid  remttubranoe.  The  proscription  of  George  the  Third  is  a 
"madsolium"  to  thy  memcny,  whidi  will  survive  a  ponderous  moii- 
unent  of  marble ! 
11 
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ON  JOHN  HANCOCK. 

ST  CBAIUAX  WHDOOMB.     1796w 

Jofe,  armed  in  thnnder,  ne'er  appeered  man  great. 

Old  Delai  Lama,  on  his  throne  of  state. 

Had  not  more  Totariee,  no  Torkish  Dej, 

Nor  eastern  sage,  had  more  respeot  than  he ; 

ffis  house  the  seat  of  hospitality, 

And  lamed  for  alms  and  deeds  ef  ekariij. 

Noble  his  mien,  and  elegant  his  air  ; 

Comely  his  person,  and  his  TiMtge  foir ; 

Old  Gate's  virtues  did  his  actions  grace, 

Coortiers  were  awed,  and  senators  gave  plaoe  ; 

Knowledge  and  dignity  shime  in  his  ihee. 


PETER  TEACHER,  D.  D. 

MABCH  6,  1776.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MASSACKB. 

Ab  Boston  iTBS  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  the  British  regnlan,  and 
ihe  patriotic  inhalntants  were  in  the  country,  a  meeting  was  assembled 
in  the  meeting-hoiise  at  Watertown,  at  ten  A.  M.,  March  5, 1776,  and 
after  choosing  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin  moderator,  and  after  a  fer- 
rent  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  delivered  an 
oraticm,  which  was  received  with  nniversal  approbation,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  Preston's  Massacre,  says  the  New  England  Chronide, 
efibcted  ''by  a  band  of  ruffians  sent  hillier  by  George,  the  brutal  ^rrant 
of  Britain,  in  order  to  execute  his  infernal  plans  fiyr  enslaving  a  free 
people."  The  oration  was  published  by  Benjamin  Edes,  at  Watertown. 
Boston  being  occupied  by  the  royalists  at  this  day,  there  was  no  Ian- 
tarn  exhibition,  or  other  transparencies,  which  had  previously  occurred 
at  the  inn  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clapham,  an  antique,  spacious,  two-story  bride 
house  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Merchant's  Bank.  Many 
British  officers  boarded  with  Mrs.  Clapham,  who  had  several  beautiftd 
daughters,  one  of  whom  eloped  with  one  of  the  officers,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  his  wife. 
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In  the  patriotio  performance  before  us,  it  is  remarked :  '^  English- 
men have  been  wont  to  boast  of  the  excellence  of  their  ccmstitntion, — 
to  boast  that  it  contained  whaterer  was  excellent  in  eyerj  foim  of  gov- 
^nment  hhlierto  by  the  wit  of  man  devised.  In  their  king,  whose 
power  was  limited,  they  haye  asserted  that  tiiey  enjoyed  the  advantages 
sfaioiiaidiyyWithMitfoar  ofitsevSs;  whSe  their  TTnis  of  fVimnnSj 
ehosen  by  the  snlErages  of  the  people,  and  dependent  upon  dwm,  repre- 
sented a  rq>Qblic,  their  House  of  Peers,  formii^  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  gave  them  the  benefit  <^  an  aristoo- 
raey.  In  ibeorj,  the  British  constitution  is,  (m  many  accounts, 
excellent;  bat  when  we  observe  it  reduced  to  practice, —  when  we 
obsore  the  British  govenunent,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  course 
of  years  administered, —  we  must  be  convinced  tfiat  its  boasted  advan- 
tages are  not  real  The  management  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
q^pcnntment  of  civil  and  military  officers,  are  vested  in  the  king. 
LnjHroving  the  advantages  which  these  powers  give  him,  he  hath 
foond  means  to  corrupt  the  other  branches  of  the  l^islature.  Britons 
please  themselves  with  the  thouj^t  of  being  free.  Their  tyrant  sufbrs 
them  to  mjoj  the  shadow^  whibt  he  himself  grasps  the  substance,  of 
power.  Impossible  would  it  have  been  for  die  kings  of  England  to 
have  acquired  such  an  exorbitant  power,  had  they  not  a  standing* 
army  under  their  command.  With  the  officers  of  this  army,  they  have 
bribed  moi  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their  country.  Having  artfully 
got  theur  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pe<^le,  with  their  mercenary 
forces  they  have  awed  them  into  submissicm.  When  they  have  appeared 
at  any  time  disposed  to  assert  their  freedom,  these  troqps  have  been 
ready  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their  sovereign,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
die  Uood  of  their  brethren.  Havingfound  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
to  quell  the  sjHrit  of  liberty  in  the  pec^  of  Great  Britain,  the  right- 
eous administrati<Miof  theri^teous  King  George  the  Third  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  ibe  people  of  America.  To  fright  us  into 
submfflsion  to  their  unjustifiable  claims,  they  sent  a  military  force  to 
the  town  of  Boston.  Tim  day  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  fiital  eflects 
ef  the  measure.  By  their  intercourse  with  the  troops,  made  up  in  gen- 
eral of  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  the  morals  of  our  youth  were 
corrupted;  the  temples  and  the  day  of  our  Grod  were  scandalously  pro- 
flmed ;  we  experienced  the  most  provoking  insults ;  and  at  length  saw 
the  streets  of  Boston  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  five  of  its  inhal»t- 
ante,  murdered  in  cool  lAood  by  the  British  mercenaries." 
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This  pathetic  aUuaioii  herewith  to  the  death  of  Warren  should  e?er 
ai^)ear  in  the  record  of  the  times :  ^^  This  day,  upon  which  the  gkxnjf 
soene  was  first  opened,  calls  upon  as  to  mourn  for  the  heroes  who  hun 
already  died  on  the  bed  <^  himor,  fighting  for  God  and  their  country. 
Especially  does  it  lead  us  to  recollect  the  name  and  the  virtues  of  Qcn« 
Warren;  —  the  kind,  the  humane,  the  benevolent  firiend,  in  the  private 
walks  of  life, —  the  inflexible  patriot,  the  undaunted  commander,  in  hsa 
public  sphere, —  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude  and  esteem ! 
This  audience,  acquainted  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  nnm^ 
berless  virtues,  must  feel  his  loss,  and  bemoan  their  beloved,  their 
intrusted  feUow-citizen.  Ah!  my  countrymen,  what  tender,  wha4 
excruciating  sensations,  rush  at  once  upon  our  burdened  minds,  when 
we  recall  his  loved  idea.  When  we  reflect  up<Hi  the  manner  of  his 
death, —  when  we  fiuicy  that  we  see  his  savage  enemies  exulting  o'er 
his  corpse,  beautiful  even  in  death, —  wh^  we  remember  that,  desti- 
tute of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  he  was  cast  into  the  ground,  without  tht 
distinction  due  to  his  rank  and  merit, —  we  cannot  restrain  the  starting 
tear  —  we  cannot  repress  the  bursting  sigh !  We  mourn  thineexifc, 
illustrious  shade !  with  undissembled  grief;  we  venerate  thine  exalted 
character;  we  will  erect  a  monument  to  thy  memory  in  each  of  our' 
grateful  breasts,  and  to  the  latest  ages  will  teaoh  our  tender  in&nts  to 
lisp  ibe  name  of  Warren  with  veneratiim  and  applause !  " 

Bev.  Peter  Thacher  was  bom  at  Milton,  March  2%,  1752.  He  was 
a  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  who  published  a  tract,  in  1764,  entitled 
^*  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasi<med  by  the  Act  to 
lay  certam  Duties  on  the  British  Colonies,"  wherein  he  remarks : 
"  Trade  is  a  nice  and  ddicate  kdy ;  she  must  be  courted  and  won  by 
sofk  and  fSur  addresses ;  she  will  not  bear  the  rude  hand  of  a  raviaher. 
Penaltiee  increased,  heavy  taxes  laid  <«,  the  checks  and  oppressions  of 
videnoe  removed, —  these  things  must  drive  her  from  her  pleasant 
abode."  Our  tracts  were  of  no  avail  with  Parliament,  and  the  Stan^p 
Act  was  passed  in  the  next  year.  John  Adams  writes  of  Thacher,  thst 
«  From  1758  to  1765  I  att^ed  every  superior  and  inferior  court  in 
Boston,  and  recollect  not  one  in  which  he  did  not  invite  me  home  to 
vpeiad  evenings  with  him,  when  he  made  me  converse  with  him  as  well 
as  I  could  on  all  subjects  of  rdigion,  mythobgy,  cosmogony,  metaphys- 
ioi, —  Locke,  Clarke,  L^bnits,  Bolin^)roke,  Berkley, —  the  preestab- 
lished  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  and 
the  eternal  estaUishment  of  cdaMsdenoes  between  their  operationa,  &to, 
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Afoknowledge  alxKAute, —  and  we  reasoned  on  sndi  unfathomable  snb- 
jeels,  ae  high  as  Itfihon'a  gentry  in  pandemoninm ;  and  we  understood 
them  as  well  ae  thej  did,  and  no  better.  Bat  hie  &yorite  subject  was 
politioe,  and  Hbe  impending  threatening  sjstem  of  parliunentarj  taxa- 
tion) and  univeTsal  goYemment  over  the  colonies.  On  this  subject  he 
was  so  anxious  and  agitated,  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  occasioned  his 
piematiire  deaA." 

Toung  Beter  altered  Ihe  Boston  Latin  School  in  1768,  graduated 
atHarrard  College  in  1769,  and  was  a  school-teacher  at  Chelsea  soon 
after  diat  date.  From  his  childhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
ninistry  of  reKgion ;  and  his  whole  mind,  as  it  expanded,  had  finmed 
itself  ta  this  work.  The  &dier  ot  Bev.  Aaron  Green,  fbrmerlj  of 
Mald^  being  intimate  with  him,  invited  him  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with 
Urn,  ^yfolly  remaridng, ''  You  had  better  bring  a  couple  of  sermons 
ivith  jo«,  for  perhaps  we  shall  make  you  preach."  Accordingly,  it 
aneaboutthathe  officiated  at  the  morning  service.  His  jouthfcd  and 
o^aging  mien,  his  silvery  yoice  and  goldm  eloquence,  so  charmed  the 
disturbed  dements  of  this  divided  church,  that,  during  the  intermis- 
n»,  it  was  decided,  by  aedamation,  tiiat  he  was  the  man  to  heal  the 
teenaionft,  and  he  became  their  pastor  in  1770.  During  his  resi* 
dmie  in  tiiat  town,  he  todc  an  active  part  in  the  measure  which 
rfbcted  the  Revolution;  and  inrote,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
Oonmnttee  of  Safety,  a  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  dated 
Jine  25,  1775,  published  in  the  journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  said  to  be  the  best  statement  of  that 
Imttle  ever  prepared.  Dr.  Thacher  drafted,  abo,  the  spirited  resolves 
and  revolutionary  instructions  recorded  <m  the  Maiden  records  of 
177&  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Ccmvention  of  1780, 
and  strenuously  contended  against  establishing  the  office  d  Governor 
of  the  State ;  and,  yfhea  the  matter  was  decided  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
ly  still  objected  to  the  title  of  '^  EBs  Excellency,"  which  vras  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate ;  —  but  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  he 
gave  it  his  decided  support  He  was  often  a  chaplain  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1770,  Mr.  Thacher  married  ^  widow 
EUnbeth  Pool,  and  had  ten  childr^  of  whom  were  Bey.  Thomas 
Ctishing,  mmister  of  Lynn,  and  Hon.  Peter  Oxenbridge,  judge  of  the 
Boston  Munidpd  Court 

When  Mr.  Thacher  was  invited  to  the  Bratde4rtreet  Church,  the 
11*^ 
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good  people  of  Maiden  did  not  rdinqoish  their  admired  pasto  without 
a  straggle.  After  much  excited  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Brattle-street  Church  should  pay  the  debt  of  the  Mald^  Churchy 
amounting  to  a  thousand  dollars, —  a  debt  undoubtedly  contracted  in 
consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  the  Bevoluticm.  His  preadi^ 
ing  was  direct,  practical,  and  earnest ;  and,  like  Samuel  CoGp&t,  his 
predecessor  of  Brattle-street  Church,  he  possessed,  in  singular  excel- 
lence, the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  so  charmed  with  him  was  Oeorge  Whit- 
field, that  he  called  him  "  The  Young  Elijah.''  And  it  is  related  of 
his  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Dedham,  a  man  of  strong  intd-^ 
lectual  powers,  that  he  once  remarked  of  him,  '*  I  know  brother  Peter 
excels  me  in  prayer,  but  I  can  give  the  best  sermons."  We  hafe 
heard  it  stated,  that  when  Bey.  Peter  Thacher  first  appeared  in  the 
flowing  silk  gown  and  bands  given  him  by  John  Hancock,  and  read 
from  ^e  elegant  Bible  in  the  new  mahogany  pulpit, —  also  the  gift  of 
the  generous  governor, —  and  the  people  listened  to  the  musical  tones 
of  his  voice,  reasoning  for  the  best  interests  of  the  soul,  in  the  gracefbl 
gestures  of  oratory,  he  effected  a  deep  impression.  He  was  s^;ded  in 
Boston,  Jan.  12,  1785,  and  with  him  orthodoxy  departed  frcxn  Brat* 
de-street  Church.  He  was  a  firequent  inmate  of  Hancock's  festiie 
board,  who  was  his  parishioner.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Being  aflUcted  with  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  he  visited  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  where  he  died  in  six  weeks  after  leaving  home.  A  eulogy 
on  his  character  was  pronounced,  Dec.  81,  1802,  by  Rev.  WilliaBi 
Emerson,  at  Brattle-street  Church;  and  a  brief  memoir  was  written  by 
Gov.  Sullivan,  who  was  his  parishioner  and  devoted  adnurer.  He  pub- 
lished twenty  pamphlets  of  a  religious  and  pditical  character,  written 
in  an  easy  and  &miliar  style. 
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PEREZ  MORTON, 

APBIL  8,  1776.    OVER  THE  RElfAINS  OF  WARREN. 

The  first  object  of  public  interest  to  the  Bostonians,  after  tbe  erao- 
oatioii  of  the  British  troops,  was  the  recovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
bdo¥ed  Warren.  They  were  fimnd  on  the  heights  of  Charlestown. 
Ai»eor£ng  to  Bees'  Cyclopedia,  '^  a  native  of  Qreat  Britain,  who  was 
in  Bostcm  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  came  to  the  friends  of  Warren,  ten 
moatfas  after  that  period,  and  told  them  he  could  point  ont  the  spot 
where  the  remains  were  d^)osited.  He  was  offered  a  reward,  if  his 
iflfimnation  should  be  correct ;  and  two  brothers  of  the  general,  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him  to  the  fidd.  A  sexton  com- 
menced digging  on  the  spot  he  pointed  out,  and  a  corpse  soon  began 
to  appear.  The  brothers,  unable  to  remain  longer,  retired,  having 
ii^mned  the  other  gentlemen  that  their  brother  might  be  distmguished 
by  a  particular  fSidse  tooth.  He  was  identified  accordingly."  We 
lie  credibly  informed,  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.D.,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  private  diary,  received  of  the  munificent  Hancock,  in  the 
year  1777,  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  wig,  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
enk  of  Madeira  wine,  has  related  to  his  son.  Dr.  EphraJm  Eliot,  that 
a  barber,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  the  head  of  General  Warren, 
being  on  the  battle-ground  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  those  who  were 
UDed  on  Bunker's  Hill,  accidentally  recognized  the  body  of  Warren, 
just  as  the  British  regulars  were  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  into  a  grave, 
over  another  body,  and  on  his  stating  the  &ct  to  them,  they  wrapped 
a  mat  around  his  remains  previous  to  covering  up  the  earth ;  and  this 
WIS  probably  the  individual  alluded  to  in  the  Cyclopedia. 

'*  No  oaelflBS  coffin  eiidloied  bis  lyreMt»  -^ 

Not  ia  sheet  or  in  riiroad  thej  wound  him  ; 
Bnt  he  U7,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.'* 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  relation  is  mainly  correct;  and 
we  have  gathered  firom  Dr.  John  G.  Warren,  a  nephew  of  the  general, 
the  fi)lIowing  statement  of  additional  fitcts : 

The  remains  of  Gen.  Warren  were  deposited  in  a  grave  under  a 
keost-tree,  and  the  spot  is  now  designated  in  gilt  letters  on  a  granite 
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stone  in  the  ground.  They  were  interred  beside  the  body  of  a  batcher,  on 
Ihe  day  subsequent  to  the  &tal  contest,  and  were  personally  identified^ 
(m  the  April  succeeding,  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  Ebeneser  Warreni 
Esq.,  the  brothers  of  the  general,  who  readily  recognised  a  &]se  tooth, 
secured  by  wires,  in  the  place  of  an  eye-tooth  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed ;  and,  although  his  body  and  that  of  the  butdier  woe 
reduced  to  skeletons,  the  discovery  of  the  fidse  tooth,  which  was  &iml- 
iar  to  their  eyes,  and  the  aperture  in  the  skull,  together  with  the  ficook 
of  the  butcher,  which  remained  entire,  satisfied  them  that  they  witnessed 
the  precious  relics  of  their  brother;  and  they  were  removed  to  Bo8ta% 
where  they  were  entombed  in  the  fiunily  vault  of  Hon.  (George  Biob* 
ards  Minot,  adjoining  the  tomb  of  Qovemor  Hancock,  in  the  Gnaaiy 
Burying-ground,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  Joki 
C.Warren.  On  turning  to  the  letters  of  Mrs.  AUgail  Adams,  we  find 
itstated,underdateof  April  7, 1776:  "Yesterday,  the  remsins of  owr 
worthy  General  Warren  were  dug  up  upon  Bunker's  Hill,  and  canned 
into  town,  and  on  Monday  are  to  be  interred  with  all  the  hfluaa  cf 
war." 

A  procession  was  fi)rmed,  on  the  8th  inst,  at  the  State-housei  la 
King-street,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  continental  finroes,  • 
numerous  body  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  mourners,  mfloi- 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  selectmen,  and  citizens  of  the  towB. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  Hon.  Gen.  Ward,  Brig.  Gen.  Frye,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Col.  Gridley,  Hon.  Mr.  Gill,  and  J.  ScdOay,  Esq.  The 
remains  were  conveyed  into  King's  Chi^l,  and  a  very  pertinent  prayw 
was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  after  an  exoeU^t  dirge.  Presi-^ 
dent  Adams'  lady  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  remarked  at  the  timep  m 
relation  to  the  orator :  "  I  think  the  subject  must  have  inspired  hinu 
A  young  fellow  could  not  have  wished  a  finer  Ofqportnnity  to  displajr 
his  talents.  The  amiable  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  deceased,  reo^it  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience;  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  fell  a  mari^; 
their  own  sufferings  and  unparalleled  injuries,  all  firesh  in  their  nundsi 
must  have  given  weight  and  energy  to  whatever  could  be  delivered  on 
the  occasion.  The  dead  body,  like  that  of  Csesar,  befi>re  their  eyes, 
whilst  each  wound, 

*  Like  dnmb  moaths,  did  ope  thdr  mbj  lips 
To  b^  the  Toioe  snd  attennoe  of  a  tongae : 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  ooetlj  Mood,— 
A  onrse  shall  light  apoa  their  line.*  " 
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iftdee^'  iins  cnAkua  of  Morton  orer  the  remains  of  Warren  instinol^ 
mi  J  reminds  one  of  the  oration  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  remai&s  of 
Julius  Caesar;  and  the  occasion  and  the  scene  were  of  equal  sublimity. 
The  coming  apostrophe,  taken  firom  the  exordium  of  this  splendid 
eulogy,  must  have  deejay  awakened  tiie  soisibility  of  the  audience : 

^'Slustrious  relics! 

"  What  tklings  from  the  graye?  Why  hast  thoa  left  the  peaceful 
mansioDS  of  the  tomb,  to  Tisit  again  this  troubled  earth  ?  Art  thou 
Ae  welcome  messenger  of  peace?  Art  Ibou  risen  again  to  exhibit  thy 
^orious  wounds,  and  through  them  proclaim  salyation  to  thy  country  7 
Or  art.tiioa  oome  to  demand  that  last  debt  of  humunty  to  whkh  your 
wok  and  merit  haye  so  justly  entitled  you,  but  which  has  been  so  kog 
tDgenorously  withheld?  And  art  thou  angry  at  the  barbarous  usage? 
Be  appeased,  sweet  ^lost !  for,  though  thy  body  has  long  laid  luidia- 
Hmgaaeiad  among  the  vulg^  dead,  scarce  przvil^^  with  earth  enou^ 
to  hide  it  firom  the  birds  of  prey, —  though  not  a  kindred  tear  wis 
dropped,  though  not  a  firiendly  sigh  was  uttered,  o'er  thy  grave, — and 
though  the  execrations  of  an  impious  foe  were  all  thy  fimeral  knells, — 
yet,  matchless  patriot !  thy  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  thy  grateful  countrymen,  who,  in  their  breasts,  have  raised 
eternal  monuments  to  thy  bravery ! "  In  another  passage,  Morton 
exclaims:  ''Like  HarringUMi  he  wrote, —  like  Cicero  be  spoke, — like 
Hampden  he  lived, — and  like  Wolfe  be  died ! " 

A  few  years  «noe,  tbe  remains  of  Qen.  Warren  -were  removed  firom 
die  tomb  of  the  Minots  to  the  fiunily  tomb  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  John 
G.  Warren,  under  St  Paul's  ChurclL  His  skull'  is  in  a  careful  state 
df  preservation. 

Perez  Morton  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  18,  1751.  His  fiither 
settled  at  Boston,  and  was  keeper  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  opposite 
Hayward-place,  and  died  in  1798.  The  son  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1760,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771,  when  he 
studied  law ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  prevented  his  engaging  in  the 
practice,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  1775 
he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
deputy-secretary  of  the  province.  After  the  war,  he  opened  an  office 
as  an  attorney  at  law,  at  his  residence  in  State-street,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Union  Bank.  In  1778  he  married  Sarah  Wentworth 
Apthorp,  at  Quincy,  noted  by  Pune  as  the  American  Sappho.  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  leader  of  the  old  Jacobin  Club,  which  held  meetings  at 
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Ike  Oreen  Dragon  Tavem,  and  became  a  decided  Demoont    A  pel^ 
ied  poet  of  BoBtxm  thus  satiriieB  Perez  Morton : 

**  Per«s,  thou  art  in  MniMt,  tlumgh  some  doubt  thee ! 
In  tnith,  the  Clnb  oonld  never  do  without  thee !  ^ 

My  reeMms  thus  I  give  thee  in  a  trioe, — 
Ton  irant  their  Totee,  and  they  irant  jour  advioe ! 

**Th7  tongue,  shrewd  Peres,  fiiToring  can  insuree,  — - 
The  oaah  elicits,  and  the  Tote  secures. 
Thus  the  &t  oyster,  as  the  poet  tells. 
The  lawyer  ate, — his  clients  gained  the  shells.** 

Mr.  Morton  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1806  to  1811,  and  wm 
s^ttomey-general  from  1810  to  1882;  was  a  delegate  from  Dordies- 
ter  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  oonstitation,  in  1820,  and 
was  vigorous  in  general  debate.  He  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct  14, 1887. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot^  an  eloquent  speaker,  of  an  elegant  figure 
and  polished  manners. 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

MABCH  6,  1777.    OH  THB  BOSTON  MASSAOBB. 

Wb  will  cite  a  passage  from  this  performance,  which  was  delivered 
at  the  old  brick  meeting-house,  to  indicate  its  patriotic  spirit:  ''We  can 
easQy  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Hichbom, ''  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  fear, 
that  will  excite  such  awfiil  ideas  of  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  cradles  to  annex  the  properties  of  a  most  gradana 
soverdgn,  most  sacred  majesty,  and  a  train  of  such  Gk)d-like  attributes, 
as  would  make  us  feel  conscious  of  a  degree  of  impiety  in  calling  a 
vHIain  by  his  proper  name,  while  shrouded  under  this  garb  of  sanctity. 
Bat  it  is  exceedingly  diverting  to  view  the  influence  of  this  chimerical 
divinity  in  those  who  are  made  the  immediate  tools  of  supporting  it. 
They  will  tell  you  it  is  a  task  most  ungratefril  to  men  of  theur  sensibil* 
ity  and  refinement,  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  sending  fire  and 
death  indiscriminately  among  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and  the  fiur. 
— but  they  have  sworn  to  be  fiuihful  to  their  sovereign,  and,  were  thej 
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mieni,  to  0ode  ike  walls  of  the  aew  JenuMlem,  tfaej  ihoiild  aoi  dai» 
to  decline  the  impious  attempt 

^' Were  it  not  for  thisridicoloiisfiuth  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  ^rrant 
whom  they  serve,  we  must  suppose  them  fools  or  madmen.  Indeed, 
that  T^  &ith  would  justify  ibe  charge  of  extreme  madness  and  My 
against  all  mankind  who  had  not  been  nurtured  in  this  cradle  of 
infi&tuation.  Were  it  not  for  the  indulgence  that  a  generous  mind 
will  always  show  to  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  worst  of  men, 
many  whom  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  into  our  I^nds  must  have  felt 
the  severity  and  contempt  of  a  justly  ringed  peq[)le,  while  they,  with 
all  their  vanity  and  ostentaUon,  remain  the  unhurt  objects  of  our  pity. 

'*  It  is  surely  rather  a  subject  of  merry  ridicule,  than  deserving  of 
serious  resentment,  to  see  many  of  this  kind  of  gentry  aflbcting  to 
deny  the  character  of  prisoners,  and  attributing  that  indulgence,  which 
IB  the  effect  of  unparalleled  generosity,  to  the  mean  motive  of  fear;  but 
we  win  let  them  know  tliat  they  cannot  provoke  us  even  to  justice  in 
the  line  of  punishment,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  ccmsciences, 
and  the  impartial  censures  of  surrounding  naticms,  to  make  some 
returns  for  the  unexampled  cruelties  that  many  of  our  friends  have 
iuflfered  from  their  barbarous  hands, — in  lieu  of  that  severity  which, 
however  just,  humanity  shudders  to  inflict  But  we  cannot  think  it 
strange  to  find  people,  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  life,  influ- 
enced by  such  ridiculous  notions,  while  their  haughty  masters  seem  to 
labor  under  the  misfortune  of  the  same  infiettuation." 

Benjamin  Hichbom  was  bom  at  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1746,  graduated 
at  Harvard  GoU^  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27th  of 
that  year,  and  became  an  eminent  barrister.  He  was  ardent  in  the 
wnse  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  fearless,  dauntless  patri- 
ots. In  1775,  a  Tory  wrote  of  him  as  a  priscmer  on  board  the  Pres- 
ton, and,  as  a  young  lawyer,  standing  a  &ir  chance  for  the  gallows. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  board  of  a  ship  <^  war  in  Boston  harbor,  and  a 
note  of  his  oration  thus  alludes  to  ihd  &Qi : 

"  Capt  Johnson  and  his  crew,  iixe  prisoners  in  general  at  New  York 
and  Halifiuc,  Mr.  Lovell  and  many  others  in  Boston,  are  instances  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  little  credit  the  British  ever  had  for  humanity; 
and  the  sufierings  of  smne  to  which  I  myself  have  been  a  witness, 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  haiards  of  a  languishing  disease 
in  confinement  on  ship-board,  in  view  of  the  persons  and  habitations 
of  their  nearest  friends,  and  a  sympathizing  parent  turned  over  the  side, 
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whk  l*eproaoli60  f<^  aMemjMiDg  to  speak  to  bu  mi^  snflerh^  ^b^^ 
child,  most  give  the  characters  of  the  poBte,  senmbte,  hnnlane  Adourat 
GraTee,  and  his  nephew  Sam,  a  stamp  of  infiumj  whkh  ihe  power  of 
time  can  never  wipe  away." 

When  Mr;  ffichbom  took  his  degree  at  the  ooDege,  his  commeno^ 
ment  part  was  in  Latin :  '^  An  Crimen,  non  Beptiblicse  noxiom,  Cegm^ 
tioni  hnmanffi  sdbjid  debeati"  He  m'anried  Hannah  Gardner,  Bfarch 
2,  1780,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  hardware  merdiant, 
whom  tradition  rektes  he  shot  with  a  pistol  at  the  dinneMable  o£  her 
husband,  statnig  he  was  not  aware  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  ball. 
To  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  impntatidn  against  him,  we  qnote  from 
llie  Boston  Gaiette  of  Jan.  11, 1TT9,  the  folkmmg  relation  of  the 
nnfiurtnnate  death  of  Benjamin  Andrews,  which  oocorred  on  the  Sat^ 
nrday  evening  previous:  ^^  Sitting  in  his  parlor,  with  his  lady  and  s 
friend,  he  had  been  comparing  an  elegant  pair  of  pistols,  whidi  he  had 
bought  the  preoedii^  day,  with  a  pair  whidi  he  had  some  time  before, 
and  whidi  were  su{^)osed  to  be  unloaded.  Fpon  one  of  these  Vr. 
Andrews  observed  som^  rust  in  a  jdaoe  left  for  the  engraver  to  mark 
the  owner's  name  upon.  Bb  friend  undertook  to  rub  it  off!  Having 
accomplished  it,  he  was  returmng  the  pistol  to  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  table  by  the  firesode.  Unhappily,  as  he  took 
it  from  his  friend,  Mr^  Andrews  grasped  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
brou^  Ins  Ihumb  upon  the  trigger,  which  happened  tp  have  no  guard, 
and  it  instantly  discharged  its  contents  into  his  head,  near  his  temple, 
and  he  ez{»red  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  remarkable  Ihat  a  few 
minutes  before  he  had  taken  the  serew-jmis  from  both  these  pistols, 
and  one  of  them  ahnost  to  pieces ;  and  had  handled  them  without  any 
caution,  and  in  every  direction  against  his  own  body,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  room  willi  him."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest  was, 
that  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  his  death  by  misfortune. 

As  colonel  of  the  Gadets  of  Boston,  he  marched  to  Bhode  Island 
in  1778.  Mr.  Hichbom  was  a  representative  of  Boston,  a  demo(aral 
of  the  old  school,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  Jeflerson.  Mai^  fiunous 
lawyers  read  law  in  his  office.    He  died  at  Dordiester,  Sept  16, 1817. 

A  witty  pditical  poet  of  Boston,  in  1795,  thus  alludes  te  E&shboni 
in  a  poem,  ^'The  lyars,"  which,  when  published,  e^sited  fbrious  riots: 

•*  SooiMr  than  Vintl  in  hit  tohool  nmaiii, 
Or  Hewet,  my  pack-hone,  oommon  teoae  attaia } 
8oon«r  thaU  Morton's  speeohet  seem  too  long. 
Or  Hlehboiii  to  lij  a  tax  apoa  tht  toofM  I 
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Sooner  sliall  Uiignage  *Mipe  the  elaairlike  1^ 
Of  Ibmmy  Bdwftids,  ere  he  drinks  Ids  IBp ; 
flooBsr  shiH  Deiter  Me  « iM»d 'OBSocl^ 
ThMi  Dr.  Jarvis  ever  Mtk  the  tnth." 


JONATHAN  WILLIAMS  AUSTIN- 

MA|U2H.  S,  1778.    ON  IHB  BO0ION  IfAflBACffUi 

Jonathan  Williams  Aubtdt  wm  Ixnn  at  Botkm,  April  18, 175L 
He  entered  the  Latin  Sdiool  1759,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1769.  •  The  fint  English  exercise  at  this  ooll^,  it  is  said,  on  com- 
menoement-day,  July,  1769,  was  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Anstin  and 
\I^Iliam  Tndor^    He  read  law  with  John  Adams  at  the  sanie  period 

Mr.  Anadn  was  the  first  witness  examined  in  the  trial  of  ^  Brit- 
iflh  soldiers  fiu:  the  murder  of  the  victoM  <m  the  6th  of  l^breh,  1770. 
He  is  recorded  as  derk  to  J<^  Adams,  Esq.,  atid  reoogniied  one 
William  MeCaHley,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  reh^  as  fellows: 
"On  the  evening  ^  the  5th  of  Mardi  last,  I  heard  the  bells  ring,  and 
iBmediate^  went  i&to  EingHstreet"  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
Buny  people  were  preset  <m  his  entrance  there,  he  ref^ed,  "  Theife 
nig^  be  twenty  or  thirty,  I  believe.  I  saw  the  sentry  at  the  oostom- 
hoQse  door,  swinging  his  gon  and  bayonet  Therie  were  a  parodl  <^ 
nen  and  boys  round  him.  I  desired  them  to  wme  away,  and  not 
mdest  the  sentry.  Some  of  them  came  ofl^  and  went  to  the  middle 
ef  the  street.  I  then  Irft  them,  and  went  xxf  towards  the  main  guard. 
TwModiitcly  a  party  came  down.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  them  till  I 
came  to  the  santry-box,  at  the  custom-house.  MoGauIey  then  got  to 
the  right  of  th^  sentry-box ;  he  was  theti  loading  his  jnece.  I  was 
about  fimr  feet  oil  McGauley  said, 'Damn  you,  standoff!'  and  pushed 
his  bayonet  at  me.  tdidso.  ImmecBaldyl  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
He  came  round  tfie  sentry-box,  and  stood  dose  to  it  on  the  right  I 
itaod  inside  the  gutter,  cloie  by  the  box,  which  was  three  or  four  feel 
12 
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from  the  corner  of  the  ciistom-house."  In  answer  to  tlie  qvestioB 
how  many  guns  did  jou  hear  fired,  Mr.  Austin  replied  that  there  were 
fire  or  six.    Mr.  Austin  was  admitted  to  Sufiblk  bar  July  27, 1772. 

We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Austin  was  ever  married ;  we  infer,  how* 
ever,  firom  an  "  Epitaph  for  Himself,"  as  follows,  that  matrimony  was 
a  subject  near  his  heart, —  but  he  was  removed  in  early  life : 

**  I  hid  mj  fkOlnip,  be  the  trath  oonftst ; 
And,  reader,  oenst  thoa  boost  a  blamdeas  breitt  I 
Nor  bold  me  ftU  defect;  Ibedamind 
That  wisbed  ell  bappineee  to  aU  mankind, — 
Tbat  more  tban  wisbed,  — tbe  little  in  mj  power 
I  obeered  tbe  sorrowing,  sootbed  tbe  dying  boor. 
Teamed,  tbooi^  fai  Tain,  to  sare  life's  parting  tbmdt 
Wbiob  mourned  tbe  pious,  more  tbe  Tioioiis,  dead. 
Spare  me  one  tear,  and  tben,  kind  reader,  go ; 
liTe  fee  to  none,  and  die  witbout  a  fee. 
Life,  and,  if  possible,  enlarge  tby  pUa  ; 
Not  life  alone, — die,  too,  tbe  frtend  of  man. 
And  wben  oar  dost  obcgrs  tbe  tnimpet's  oaU, 
He  11  prove  our  IHend  wbo  U?ed  and  died  fer  aO." 

He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  m 
member  of  the  Middlesex  Convention,  in  1774,  and  chairman  cf  the 
oommittee  that  prepared  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention.  He 
was  author  of  Poetical  and  Political  Essays,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.    He  died  in  a  southern  State,  in  1779. 

The  patriotic  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  delivered  at  the  Old  Brick, 
bums  warm  with  pure  love  of  country,  and  we  select  one  passage  to 
the  point:  ''It  is  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quences thenoe  resulting,  that  we  deprecate.  Armies,  in  defence  of 
our  country  unjustiy  invaded,  are  necessary,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
justifiable.  We,  my  friends,  attacked  by  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  force  the  effects  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, have  been  obliged  to  make  the  last  solemn  appeal.  And  I  can- 
not but  feel  a  pleasing  kind  of  transport,  when  I  see  America,  undaunted 
by  the  many  trying  scenes  that  have  attended  her,  still  baffling  the 
eff>rt8  of  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  and  exhil»ting  an 
instance  unknown  in  history.  To  see  an  army  of  veterans,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  di&rent  quarters  of  the  globe,  headed  by  m 
general  tutored  in  the  field  of  war,  illustrious  by  former  victories,  and 
lushed  with  repeated  successes,  threatening,  witii  all  the  pomp  of 
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expreeskm,  to  spread  havoc,  desolation,  and  ruin,  around  him, — to  see 
such  a  soldiery  and  sach  a  general  yielding  to  a  hardy  race  of  men, 
new  to  the  field  of  war, — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  exalts  the  character 
of  the  latter,  convincingly  proves  the  folly  of  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  a  hody  of  troops  bred  to  war  and  ever  ready  fi>r 
action,  adopt  this  dangerous  system,  in  subversion  of  every  principle 
of  lawfbl  government  Here,  if,  after  having  depictured  scenes  of  so 
distressing  nature,  it  may  not  appear  too  descending,  I  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  British  general  and  his  troops,  who,  not  willing  to 
reflect  on  their  present  humiliating  condition,  aflect  the  air  of  arrogant 
laperiority.  But  Americans  have  learnt  them  that  men,  fighting  on 
the  principles  of  fireedom  and  honor,  despise  the  examples  that  have 
been  set  them  by  an  enemy ;  and,  thou^  in  the  field  they  can  brave 
every  danger  in  defence  of  those  principles,  to  a  vanquished  enemy 
they  know  how  to  be  generous, — but  that  this  is  a  generosity  not  weak 
tnd  unmeaning,  but  founded  on  just  sentiments,  and  if  wantonly  pre- 
lumed  upcm,  will  never  interfere  with  that  national  justice  which  ever 
OB^t,  and  lately  has  been,  properly  exerted." 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

HABGH  5,  1779.    ON  THI  BO0IO5  lUBSACBB. 

William  Tudob  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  28,  1750,  a  son  of 
Dea.  J(Am  Tudor,  of  Bev.  Dr.  Lathrop's  church,  who  records,  in  1779, 
Aat  '*  the  sudden  judgments  of  an  earthquake,  terrible  storm,  and  fire, 
have  all  three  done  damage  to  the  meeting-house,  within  his  remem- 
hrance."  The  son  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1758,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  studied  law  with  John  Adams,  was  admitted 
to  Suffolk  bar  July  27,  1772,  was  an  eminent  counsellor,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  the  Bevdution,  and  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  from  1775 
to  1778.  He  married  Delia  Jarvis,  March  5, 1778.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  in  1809-10  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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CoL  Tudor  was  Yioe-preaident  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  of  MiafB^, 
duiietts,  in  1816,  and  was  the  last  orator  of  that  institution,  in  1791. 
He  acted  as  Judge  Advocate  in  the  trials  of  officers  engag^  in  the  war 
of  the  Bevol9tion.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massadmaetts 
Historical  Sodetj,  in  whose  collections  ajqpears  an  extended  memoir. 
Be  died  July  8,  1819. 

Mr.  Tudor  was,  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  separated  from  the 
lady  to  whom  his  affections  were  engaged,  and  whom  he  afterwards, 
married.  For  the  benefit  of  a  better  air,  she  resided  some  time  on 
Noddle's  Island,  in  the  fitmily  of  Mr.  Williams.  One  of  his  boyish 
acquisitiims  was  now  of  use  to  him  He  was,  in  his  youth,  an  excel- 
lent swimmer.  When  a  boy,  being  on  a  visit  on  board  of  an  EnglialL 
ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbor,  the  conversation  turned  upon  swimming; 
and  he  proposed  to  jump  from  thetaffitdl  rail  over  the  stem, — which, 
in  ships  (^  the  old  model,  was  a  considerable  height, —  if  any  one 
would  do  the  same.  A  sulor  offered  himself.  The  boy  took  the  leap, 
but  the  man  was  afraid  to  follow.  He  now  profited  by  a  knowledge  oi^ 
xthis  art  To  have  attempted  visiting  the  island  in  a  boat,  would  have, 
exposed  him  to  certain  capture  by  the  enemy ;  but,  tying  his  clothes 
in  a  bundle  on  his  head,  he  used  to  swim  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Chelsea  to  the  island,  make  his  visit,  and  return  to  the  continent  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  elegant  and  spirited  oration  of  Col.  William  Tudor,  delivered 
at  the  Old  Brick,  we  find  a  passage  specially  worthy  of  perpetual 
record :  '^  In  1764  the  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  this  country 
was  resolved  on  by  the  British  ministry,  and  their  obsequious  IWIia- 
ment  were  instructed  to  pass  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Not  omtent 
with  having  for  a  century  directed  the  entire  commerce  of  America,  and 
centred  its  profits  in  their  own  island,  thereby  deriving  from  the  colo- 
nies every  substantial  advantage  which  the  situation  and  trans-marine 
distimce  of  the  country  could  i^rd  them ;  not  content  with  appmnting 
the  principal  officers  in  the  different  governments,  while  the  king  had  a 
native  upon  every  law  that  was  enacted ;  not  content  with  our 
supporting  the  whole  charge  of  our  municipal  establishments,  although 
their  own  creatures  held  the  chief  posts  tiierein ;  not  content  with  lay- 
in  gextemal  duties  upon  our  mutilated  and  shackled  onnmeroe, —  they, 
by  this  statute,  attempted  to  rob  us  of  even  the  curtailed  pnqperty, 
the  hard-earned  peculium  which  still  remained  to  us,  to  create  a  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  army ;  in  reality,  to  overawe  and 
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iOMse  aw  BobjeotkAi,— not  (at  tbej  iasidioidj  pretoaded)  to  prbieol 
onr  Irade,  or  defbnd  otir  fronlMni;  the  first  of  which  th^  aanojed, 
Hid  the  latter  dttmrtad. 

"After  repealing  this  iu^erieus  edict, —  not  beouiseitwae  nnjnet  bk 
priooipky  but  inexpedient  in  ezerciee, —  tbej  proceeded  to  declare,  hf 
%  public  aet  of  the  whde  legielatore,  tiiat  we  had  no  property  b«t  what 
WM  at  tbeir  dispoeal,  and  liiat  Americans,  in  fiitare,  were  to  bold  dieir 
yovikges  and  lives  sdelj  on  the  tennre  of  the  gtX)d  will  and  pkasore 
of  a  British  Parliament     Acts  soon  followed  iXMrrespondent  to  this 
ri^teons  determination,  which  not  qnadrating  with  American  ideas  <^ 
ri^ht,  jostioe  and  reascn,  a  fleet  and  annj  were  ami  to  giro  them  Ibal 
tuee  whidi  laws  receive  when  prannlgMied  from  the  mouths  of  caii« 
wm,  or  at  the  points  of  bajonets.    We  then  itut  saw  our  haibov 
erewded  with  hostile  ships,  oar  streets  with  sddiera, —  soldiers  aeQBS<f 
tomed  to  cmisider  militarj  prowess  at  the  standard  of  ezoeUenee ;  and, 
vain  at  the  sjd^did  pomp  attendant  on  regular  armies,  they  contempt- 
noQsly  looked  down  on  our  peaeefiil  orders  oi  citiiens.    Ckmceivii^ 
themselves  more  powerful,  they  assumed  a  superiority  which  they  did 
not  feel ;  and  whom  they  could  not  but  envy,  they  aibcted  to  deqiae* 
Perhaps, —  Imowing  tbqr  were  sent,  and  believing  ihey  were  able,  to 
nd)dae  us, —  they  thouj^t  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  any 
BMasures  with  slaves.    Qoioe  that  arrogance  in  the  carriage  of  ihe 
officers;  hence  that  UcentiouaneBsand  hrutaliiyin  the  onnmon  soldiers^ 
which  at  lengthbroke  out  with  insuftrable  vkrfence,  and  proceeding  to 
pencmal  insults  and  outrageous  assaults  <m  the  inhabitants,  soon  roused 
them  to  resentment,  and  produced  the  catastrophe  which  we  now  com- 
liemorate.     The  immediate  horrors  of  that  distressful  night  have  been 
80  often  and  so  strikingly  painted,  that  I  shall  not  again  wring  your 
feeling  boscnns  with  the  aflEecting  recital.    To  the  fiuthful  pen  of  his- 
tory I  leave  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  h<»rrid  prelude  to  those  mom 
^Ktensiye  tragedies  which,  ui^der  the  direction  of  a  n)ost  obstinate  iiA 
MDguioary  prince,  have  since  been  acted  in  every  comer  of.  Ammca 
where  his  armies  have  been  able  to  penetrate." 

Judge  Tudor,  when  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1800,  after 
his  arrival  at  London,  was  presented  at  court  by  our  ambassador,  Rufus 
King.  On  the  mention  of  his  name.  King  (George  smiled,  and  observed| 
in  his  n^id  manner,  ''Tudor!  what — one  of  us?"  Having  been 
told  that  he  had  just  come  from  France,  he  eagerly  made  manyinquiries 
nq^ecting  the  state  of  that  country,  the  situation  of  Paris,  and  the 
12* 
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opimoiis  of  the  inhabitants.  Thfise  ooort  preeentationfl  are  generally  • 
mexe  matter  of  form ;  but  foreigners,  introduced  by  their  ambsflsadoirSi 
are  received  apart  by  the  king,  and  before  the  subjects  of  the  countrj. 
The  king's  cariosity  continued  the  interview  so  long,  that  Lord  €U- 
loway,  the  lord  in  waiting,  who  had  a  great  amount  of  duly  to  perfismiy 
grew  impatient,  and  said,  "  His  Majeely  seems  to  be  so  deeply  engaged 
with  his  cousin,  that  he  forgets  what  a  number  of  persons  are  in  waft- 
ing to  be  presented."  The  king,  in  this  audience,  exhibited  all  tlM 
oourtesy  and  inquisitive  good  sense  which  always  distinguished  him. 

When  at  Paris,  in  1807,  the  Empress  Josepdiine  had  it  in  charge  to 
amuse  the  courtiers  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon.  She  gave  enter- 
tainments at  the  palace,  which  were  called  eerdes.  The  first  singers 
and  actors  were  called  to  perform  a  few  select  pieces  on  these  evenings, 
and  a  light  but  most  exquisite  supper  was  given  to  the  guests.  Aflber 
Mr.  Tudor  and  the  ladies  of  his  &mily  had  been  presented,  they  ware 
invited  several  times  to  these  cercks,  and  also  to  similar  entertainment^ 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  A  trifling  ciroum- 
stance  will  here  show  how  minute  the  French  are  in  their  attentioim. 
In  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  gentlemen  were  presented  to  Cambaoeres, 
and  irfterwards  invited  to  his  table.  From  very  abstemious  and  simple 
habits  in  early  life,  he  became  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ostenta- 
tious of  the  impmal  court  He  was  remarkable  for  the  expense  and 
excellence  of  hb  table.  Mr.  Tudor  was  invited  to  dine  with  him;  and, 
as  he  did  not  speak  French,  though  he  understood  it,  a  gentleman  was 
placed  by  him  who  spoke  English  perfectly.  In  the  course  of  the  din- 
ner, he  was  oftred  a  piece  of  plum-pudding,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  told  that  it  had  been  prepared  purposely  for  him,  thinking  it 
was  a  national  disL  Of  course,  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  a  piece. 
Though  he  was  fonder  of  the  simple  dishes  of  his  own  country  than 
the  costly  and  scientific  preparations  of  French  cookery,  he  was  always 
willing  to  admit  that  this  dinner  of  the  arch-chancellor  could  not  be 
surpassed. 
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JONATHAN  MASON. 

MABOH  6,  1780.    ON  THB  BOSTON  MAS8AGBB. 

JoNAiSAN  Mason  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  80, 1752,  a  son  of 
Dea.  Jonathan  Mason  of  the  Old  South  Church ;  entered  the  Latin 
School  in  1763,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1774,  a  student  at 
law  under  John  Adams,  and  an  attorney  in  1777.  Mr.  Mason  was 
one  of  the  ninetj-six  attestators  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  confirms 
a  fitct  regarding  Hutchinson,  related  in  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

^<  J(»iathan  Mason,  of  lawful  age,  testifies  and  says,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  about  ten  o'clock,  being  in  King- 
street,  Boston,  standing  near  His  H<Hior  the  lieutenant-goremor,  he 
heard  him  say  to  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  king's  troops,  who,  it 
was  said,  was  Capt.  Preston,  '  Sir,  you  are  sensible  you  had  no  right 
to  fire,  unless  you  had  orders  firom  a  magistrate.'  To  which  Gs^ 
Preston  replied,  ' Sir,  we  were  insulted,' —  or  words  to  that  purpose; 
apon  which  Capt.  Preston  desired  His  Honor  to  go  with  him  to  the 
gaard-house,  which^His  Honor  declined,  and  repaired  to  the  council- 
diamber. 

''Boston,  M(frch  21, 1770." 

On  the  Monday  after  the  memorable  5ih  March,  1780,  Mr.  Mason 
delirered  a  spirited  oration  in  the  Old  Brick  Church,  when  a  collection 
was  taken  for  the  unhappy  Monk,  still  langpishing  firom  the  cruel  wounds 
reoeived  at  the  Massacre.  "  The  living  history  of  our  own  times  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  latest  posterity,"  says  Jonathan  Mason  in  his 
eloquent  performance,  'Hhat  no  state,  that  no  community, —  I  may  say, 
tiiat  no  fiunily, —  nay,  even  that  no  individual, —  can  possibly  flourish 
and  be  happy,  without  some  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism. 
It  was  this  that  raised  America  bom  being  the  haunt  of  the  savage, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  beast,  to  her  present  state  of  ciril- 
isation  and  opulence ;  it  was  this  that  hath  supported  her  under  the 
severest  trials ;  it  was  this  that  taught  her  sons  to  fight,  to  conquer 
and  to  die,  in  support  of  freedom  and  its  blessings.  And  what  is  it, 
but  this  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that  has  induced  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
lens,  to  attend  <m  this  solemn  occasion,  again  to  encourage  the  streams 
of  sensilHlily,  and  to  listen  with  so  much  attention  and  candor  to  one 
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of  the  youngest  of  your  fellow-citizens,  whose  youth  and  inabilitj 
plead  powerfully  against  him,  while  the  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  those  departed  eitizens  who  fdl  the  first  sacrifices  to  aria- 
trary  power?  Check  not  such  generous  feelings.  Thejr  are  the  fruits 
of  virtue  and  humanity ;  and,  while  the  obligations  you  remun  under 
to  those  unhappy  men  lead  you  to  shed  the  sympathetic  tear,  ^  dtrell 
with  pleasure  upon  their  memories,  and  execrate  the  causes  of  Aeit 
death,  remember  that  you  can  never  repay  them.  Ever  bear  it  iB 
your  minds,  that  so  implicit  was  the  confidence  you  willingly  plaoed  in 
that  country  that  owed  to  you  her  a&ction,  that,  notwithstanding  tb^ 
introduction  of  that  inhnman  weapon  of  tyrants  into  the  very  heart  of. 
your  peaceful  villages,  you  still  would  fiun  rely  on  their  deceitful  asser- 
tions, and  pdint  the  deformed  monster  to  your  imaginations  as  the  min- 
ister of  peace  and  ptotection.  Men  bom  in  the  bosom  of  liberty, 
living  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  actions  in  their  full  vigor,  having 
once  fixed  them  upon  particular  objects,  they  are  not  hastily  eradi- 
cated. Unaccustomed  to  sport  with  and  wantonly  sacrifice  these  sensi- 
ble overflowings  of  the  heart,  to  run  the  career  of  passion  and  blinded 
lust,  to  be  &miliar  with  vice  and  sneer  at  virtue,  to  surprise  innocence 
by  deceitful  cunning,  and  assume  the  shade  of  friendship  to  conceal 
the  greater  enmity,  you  could  not  at  once  realize -the  fixed,  the  delib- 
erate intention  of  those  from  whom  you  expected  fireedom  to  load  you 
with  slavery  and  chains ;  — and  not  till  insult  repeated  upon  insult, — 
not  till  oppression  stalked  at  noonday  through  every  avenue  in  your 
cities, —  nay,  not  till  the  blood  of  your  peaceful  brethren  flowed 
through  your  streets, —  was  the  envenomed  serp^it  to  be  disoov^ned 
in  the  bushes ;  —  not  till  a  general  trespass  had  been  made  upon  the 
keenest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  sum- 
moned to  entomb  the  cold  remains  of  her  a&ctionate  son,  the  virtuous 
bosom  to  resign  its  tender  partner,  and  social  circles  their  nearest 
friends,  could  you  possibly  convince  yourselves  that  you  and  Britain 
were  to  be  friends  no  more.  Thrice  hai^y  day !  the  consequences  of 
which  have  taught  the  sons  of  America  that  a  proper  exercise  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue  hath  been  able  to  surprise  and  baffle 
the  most  formidable  and  most  powerful  tyranny  on  earth." 

Jonathan  Mason  was  an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1798  he  was  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1819  to  the 
House  in  Congress,  when  he  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise.    Ia 
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IBSO^be  yhm  a  BoBton  delegate  to  the  convention  on  ihe  reyukm  of  the 
State  Constittition.  He  was  distingaished  for  great  energy  of  dmrao- 
ter,  anddignitj  of  manners.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and  erect  He 
fied-at  Boston,  Nov.  1, 1881.  Mr.  Mason  married  Susanna,  daugh- 
ter of  yniHam  Powell,  April  18, 1779.  Dr.  Jdm  C.  T^^urren  married 
tfieir  daughter  Susan  in  1808,  and  Hon.  Dayid  Sears  married  their 
dongbter  ftBrianf  C.  in  1809.  An  admirable  pcnrtrait  of  Mr.  Mason, 
I7  Gilbert  Stuart,  is  in  the  fiunfly  of  Mr.  Sears. 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

HABOH  6,1781.    OH  THB  B0B1!OK  MA88A0RK. 

Thokas  Dawbs  was  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Dawes,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, and  patriot  of  theBeyolution.  He  was  bom  at  Boston,  July  8, 1758. 
He  entered  the  Latin  Sohod  in  1766,  graduated  at  Harvard  Goll^ 
in  1777,  early  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  became  an  eminent 
Counsellor.  He  married  Margaret  Chreenleaf  in  1781,  and  resided  on 
die  paternal  estate  in  Purchase-street,  a  place  famous  in  the  Bevolu- 
tion  for  private  caucuses.  He  ever  evinced  a  lively  imagination,  and 
natural  thirst  for  polite  literature.  His  i<Itticisms  are  proverbial,  and 
his  patriotic  and  literary  poetic  effusions  were  hig^y  popular.  Before 
he  became  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State,  which  he  fill^  until 
1808,  wh^  he  became  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  Boston  until 
1828.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  for  Suflfolk  county,  which 
station  he  occupied  until  his  decease,  July  22,  1825.  Judge  Dawes 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conyention  of  1820  for  revising  the  con- 
stitution. He  was  of  very  small  stature,  being  not  five  feet  in'  height, 
but  rotund  and  fleshy  round  the  waist  His  &ce  was  florid  and  small, 
with  ezpreesiTe  eyes.  His  hair  was  long  and  gray.  EBs  titterance 
was  of  a  striking  lisp,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  dear.  He  wore 
mall-oldtiies^  and  bucU^  shoes.    When  it  was  announced  that  Thomas 
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Dawes  was  i^pointed  to  the  Si4>reme  Court,  Gd.  Hichbora,  it  if 
related,  who  was  djepleaaed,  contemptaouBlj  said  of  him, "  I  could  put 
him  into  mj  pocket"  Upon  bemg  informed  of  this,  Judge  Dawes 
promptly  remarked,  with  great  dignity  and  good-nature,  ''  If  he  did 
pocket  me,  he  would  have  had  more  law  in  his  pocket  than  he  eter 
had  in  his  head."  On  another  occasion,  standing  among  five  other 
guests  in  a  drawing-room,  just  before  dinnw  was  announced,  all  of 
whom  were  tall  or  stouter  than  h'mself, — Qea.  Arnold  WelkSi  GoL 
Roulstone,  Maj.  Benjamin  Russell,  and  others, —  one  of  them  jocosely 
asked  him  how  he  felt,  being  so  small,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so 
many  large  men ;  to  whom  he  promptly  replied,  '^  Like  a  silver  six- 
penny piece  among  five  copper  cents, — much  less  in  size  than  any  one, 
but  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  all  of  them  together." 

When  the  liberty-pole  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  liberty 
Tree  once  flourished,  opposite  Frog-lane,  Judge  Dawes  wrote  at 

follows: 

'*  Of  higli  renown  here  grew  tke  tree, — 
The  elm  ao  dear  to  liberty. 
Tour  sires,  beneath  its  saored  shade. 
To  Freedom  early  homage  paid ; 
This  daj,  with  filial  awe,  snrroimd 
Its  root,  that  sanctifies  the  groond ; 
And,  by  yoor  fluhers*  spirits,  swear 
The  ri|^  th^  left  you  *U  not  impair.'* 

«  Do  we  not  see  the  darkened  spring  of  1770,"  said  Judge  Dawti 
in  his  (Nration  at  the  Old  Brick, ''  like  the  moon  in  a  thick  atmosphera, 
rising  in  blood,  and  ushered  in  by  the  figure  of  Britain  plunging  her 
poignard  in  the* young  bosom  of  America?  0,  our  bleeding  country ! 
was  it  for  this  our  hoary  sires  sought  thee  through  all  the  elements, 
and  having  found  thee  sheltering  away  finom  the  western  wave,  discoB^ 
solate,  cheered  thy  sad  fiuse,  and  decked  thee  out  like  the  garden  of 
God?  Time  was  when  we  could  all  affirm  to  this  gloomy  question, — 
when  we  were  ready  to  cry  out  that  our  fiithers  had  done  a  vain  thing. 
I  mean  upon  that  unnatural  right  which  we  now  commemorate ;  when 
the  fire  of  Brutus  was  on  many  a  heart, — when  the  strain  of  GhraochiM 
was  on  many  a  tongue.  '  Wretch  that  I  am !  —  whither  shaU  I 
retreat?  —  whither  shall  I  turn  me? — to  the  cs^itol?  The  c^iitol 
swims  in  my  brother's  blood.  To  my  fieunily  ?  There  must  I  see  a 
wretched,  a  mournful  and  afflicted  mother.'  Misery  loves  to  broo^ 
over  its  own  woes ;  and  so  peculiar  were  the  woes  of  that  nighty  so 
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ttqirqpnYe  tbe  pieiores  of  desptir,  so  Tarkras  the  fiu)e  of  deftdi, 
ftat  not  all  the  grand  tragedies  which  have  been  since  acted  can  crawd 
from  oar  minds  that  era  of  the  hnoaan  passions,  that  pre&ce  to  the 
general  conflict  that  now  rages.  May  we  never  forget  to  ofkr  a  sac- 
iifioe  to  diemanesofonr  brethren  wb)  bled  so  early  at  the  foot  of  lib- 
crtf.  Hitherto  we  have  nobly  avenged  their  fidl ;  but  as  ages  cannot 
oqponge  the  debt,  their  melancholy  ghosts  still  rise  at  a  stated  season, 
and  will  forever  wander  in  the  night  of  this  noted  anniversary.  Let 
OS,  then,  be  freqnent  pilgrims  at  their  tombs.  There  let  us  profit  of 
til  onr  fedings;  and,  while  the  senses  are  'struck  deep  with  woe,' 
g^ve  wing  to  the  imagination.  Hark !  even  now,  in  the  hollow  wind,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  the  departed :  '  0  ye  who  listen  to  wisdom,  and  aspire 
to  immcnrtality,  as  ye  have  avenged  our  blood,  thrice  blessed !  as  ye 
idl  war  against  Uie  mij^ty  hunters  of  the  earth,  your  names  are 
reooided  in  heaven ! ' 

"  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  foncy ;  and,  having  given  them  their 
die  scope, —  having  described  the  memorable  Fifth  of  March  as  a  sea- 
ton  of  disaster, —  it  would  be  an  impiefy  not  to  consider  it  in  its  other 
relation;  for  the  rising  honors  of  these  States  are  distant  issues,  as 
it  were,  from  the  intricate  though  all-wise  divinity  which  presided 
upon  that  night  Strike  that  night  out  of  time,  and  we  quench  the 
frst  ardor  of  a  resentment  which  has  been  ever  since  increasing,  and 
aow  accelerates  the  fiJl  of  tyranny.  The  provocations  of  that  night 
Bust  be  numbered  among  the  master  springs  which  gave  the  first 
notion  to  a  vast  machinery,  a  noble  and  comprehensive  system  of 
attkttal  indepoidenoe.  *The  independence  of  America,'  says  the 
VTiter  under  the  signature  of  '  Comm<m  Sense,'  '  should  have  been 
considered  as  dating  its  era  from  the  first  musket  that  was  fired  against 
her.'  Be  it  so !  but  Massachusetts  may  certainly  date  many  of  its 
blessings  from  the  Boston  Massacre, —  a  dark  hour  in  itself,  but  from 
ihich  a  marvellous  light  has  arisen.  From  that  night,  revolution 
became  inevitable,  and  the  occasiim  commenced  of  the  present  most 
beautiful  form  of  govemm^t  We  often  read  of  the  original  contract, 
tnd  of  mankind,  in  the  early  ages,  passing  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
immediate  civilisation.  But  what  eye  could  penetrate  through  Grothic 
m^t  and  barbarous  fi^le  to  that  remote  period  ?  Such  an  eye,  per- 
hqw,  was  present,  when  the  Deity  conceived  the  universe,  and  fixed  his 
compass  upon  the  great  deep.  And  yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  wonderftd  theory.    A  numerous  people 
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hate  conrened  in  a  stite  of  nature,  and,  like  onT  ideas  of  the  pa&iardHii 
have  deputed  a  few  &tlierB  of  the  land  to  draw  up  for  them  a  gloriooi 
oovenant  It  has  been  drawn.  The  people  have  signed  it  with  rap^ 
ture,  and  have  thereby  bartered  among  themselves  an  easy  degree  of 
obedience  for  the  highest  possible  civil  happiness.  To  render  thatoov* 
enant  eternal,  patriotism  and  political  virtoe  nAist  forever  blace, — mtot 
blaae  at  the  present  day  wi&  superlative  lustre,  being  watdied,  firom 
different  motives,  by  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Nor  must  that  patriot- 
ism be  contracted  to  a  single  commonwealth.  A  combination  of  the 
States  is  requisite  to  support  tfiem  individually.  ^  Unite,  <nr  die,'  is  oar 
indispensable  motto." 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  presented  a  petition  to  the  town  of  Bootai, 
on  Ihis  day,  March  6, 1781,  settii^  f<Mrth  that  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  right  arm,  on  the  5th  of  Mardi,  1770,  by  a  shot  from  FjrestOQ'a 
party,  whereby  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  it ;  and  that,  since  the 
deatli  of  Mr.  Monk,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  unhappy  number,  then 
badly  wounded,  that  survives;  and  therefore  praying  the  charity  of  Ae 
town; — ''voted,  that  a  collection  be  made,  at  the  close  of  this  meetrng, 
for  the  unhappy suftrer."  Boxes  were  placed  at  each  door  of  tfaeOld 
Brick  Meeting-house,  to  receive  the  contributions;  and  also  on  die  two 
years  succeeding. 

We  cannot  resist  the  insertion  of  Judge  Dawes'  patriotic  eflosion, 
repeated  to  the  editor  from  memory,  by  Thomas  S<Nnes,  a  merchantof 
Boston,  and  a  nephew  of  the  judge,  one  day  in  the  street,  when  stMud* 
ing  nearly  opposite  the  Athenseum,  and  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
l^r  the  recital.  It  Was  sung  June  17, 1786,  at  the  festival  <m  Ilia 
opening  of  Gharlestown  Bridge,  after  the  announcement  of  this  senti- 
ment: '^  May  this  anniversary  be  forever  marked  with  joy,  as  its  birUi 
was  with  glory." 

"  Kow  kt  rich  miuio  sound, 
And  all  the  region  ronnd 

With  raptore  (01 ; 
Lei  the  Aill  tramp  of  llune 
To  heaven  iteelC  prodaim 
The  ererlasting  name 

Of  Banker's  Hm. 

«•  Beneath  his  8k7«impt  brow 
What  heroes  Isleep  b^owf^ 
How  dear  to  Jon ! 
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Not  more  belored  were  those 
WboMedoeleBtlftllbee 
Wkn  tie  oU  giMte  TOM 
To  §Msm  aboff ! 

**  Now  8c«roe  eleren  short  yean 
&ve  voSkA  their  rapid  tokens 

Through  heaven's  high  road, 
Siaoe  o'er  yon  swelling  tide 
PsflMd  an  the  British  pride. 
And  watered  Bunker's  side 

Whh  ineign  Mood. 

*<  Then  Charlestown's  glided  spires 
Felt  nnrelenting  fires. 
And  sunk  in  night ; 
*Bat,  phQBniz.ljke,  thiy  m  rka 
From  where  their  rain  lies. 
And  strike  the  astonished  ^es 
With  glories  bright 

*<  Meandering  to  the  deep, 
Majestio  Charles  shall  weep 

Of  war  no  more. 
Famed  as  the  Appian  Way» 
The  world's  first  fnridge,  to-daj 
All  nationa  shall  ooiit^ 
From  shore  to  shore. 

*«  On  oar  Messed  mountain's  head 
The  ftstiyelboard  we  'U  spread 

With  viands  high  ; 
Let  joy's  broad  bowl  go  round, 
Witii  public  spirit  erowned  ; 
We  ni  eoDseerate  the  ground 
To  Liberty." 

When  Judge  Dawes  was  a  ddegate  in  the  State  Convention  of 
1820,  he  made  several  speeches.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  the 
ooDstitation  was  adopted  just  after  he  left  the  law  office  6(  one  of  its 
principal  founders,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  raised  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Of  the  spirit  of 
amity  which  prevailed  in  the  convention  of  1788,  he  could  speak  with 
confidence.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  chosen  from  Boston 
to  that  convention,  nine  of  whom  have  gone  to  render  their  account, 
•nd  he  must  soon  follow.  Those  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  change 
their  minds,  as  light  beamed  upon  them  on  the  various  subjects  dis- 
18 
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oMBel  Eren  Samuel  Adiuns,  wbo  was  raauurkaUe  for  the  inflexM- 
i^  of  his  qfnnkHis,  after  hearing  Fisher  Ames'  speech  upon  tibe  hiett- 
nkl  election  of  members  ci  Oongress,  got  mp, —  not  to  oppose,  m  wis 
expected,  bnt  to  tell  ns  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which 
had  been  given  by  Ames.  This  conduct,  in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adams, 
had  a  great  effect  upon  die  odier  members  of  -liie  conyention. 

Mr.  Dawes  oj^)osed  a  resolntion  directing  the  manner  in'nAiich  Ae 
TOtes  on  the  amendments  are  to  be  given  by  the  people,  where  die  per- 
sons  voting  are  to  express  their  opnion  bj  annexing  to  each  number 
the  word  Tes,  or  No,  or  any  odier  woids  diat  may  signify^^  opinion 
of  the  proposed  amendment  He  iboaght  this  latitude  might  lead  to 
^fficolty.  It  would  permit  a  man  to  read  a  whole  sermon.  They  had 
oft^i  heard  whole  sermons  read  in  the  Assemblj^ —  they  mi^t  read 
diem  in  town-meeting,  and  pat  them  on  file,  to  express  their  opinion. 
It  was  amended.  Judge  Dawes  was  a  member  also  of  the  con^ontion 
for  the  adoption  of  a  State  c(mstituti(Hi  in  1780. 

Thomas  Dawes  always  exhibited  an  hcmest  and  fHendly  fiBefing, 
which  shone  forth  in  his  social  intercourse,  enlivened  by  dasne  and 
literary  taste,  undiminished  by  the  assumption  of  mecuured  manner^ 
too  dten  exercbed  to  supply  die  place  of  real  merit 


GEORGE  BICHABDS  MINOT. 

MABOS  6,  1782.    ON  TSB  B06IOH  MISBAOBI. 

OsoBOB  BiCHARDS  MiKOT  was  bom  at  Boston,  Dec.  22, 1758,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  t^  children.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1767,  where  he  was  a  shining  scholar.  When  the  important  period 
drew  near  in  whidi  he  was  to  leave  school,  he  was  not  only  required 
by  Master  James  Lovell  to  compose  his  own  oration,  but  he  was  also 
en}oined  to  aid  several  of  his  dassmates  in  the  same  duty.  While  at 
Harmd  College  he  devoted  himself  with  great  industry  and  suooesa  to 
dasBoal  aad  historical  studies.    He  graduated  in  1778.    His  most 
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ilm  QfoUeg^  iriikovit  wii  ei^^  aaeli 

is  the  fi>ice  of  superior  merit  towards  the  yoath  who  loved  every  om^ 
«iNi  who  veQed  hie  talent  in  die  gpurb  of  modesty.  Mr.  Ilinot  entered 
on  the  study  <^  law  mider  Judge  Tudor,  toirards  whom  he  hid  a 
warm  veneraticm.  It  was  in  his  ofSoe  that  he  eiyoyed  the  advtntige 
of  being  the  Mow-stodent  of  Fisher  Ames,  where  his  own  geniiui 
«Hi(^  fire  firom  the  flame  which  homed  so  intensely  in  the  imsgina- 
tion  of  hie  companion.  Bsher  Ames  was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the 
vorid,  but  Minot  never  spoke  of  him  without  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
fiften  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  powerful  orator 
woold  in  coining  time  attain. 

On  the  adoption  <^  the  State  oonstituti<m,  in  1780,  Mr.  ACnot  was 
eiioted  clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  During  this  period, 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  insurrection  <tf  Daniel  Shays  were  in  opera- 
tkn,  and  he  had  the  ojqportonity  of  being  £imiliar  with  the  debates, 
i^h  were  of  intense  public  interest  This  insurrectbn  was  a  primary 
canse  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutiQn  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Minot  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Convention  of  1788,  on 
the  diacusaicm  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Minot  was  married  in  March, 
1788,  to  Mary  Speakman,  of  Marlboro',  the  lady  of  his  early  love, 
whose  warmth  of  affection  towards  him  was  ardent  as  that  of  his 
towards  herself.  At  this  period  he  was  a  libera^  contributor  to  the 
Boston  Magazine,  and  was  an  editor  of  three  early  volumes  of  the 
Maasaohusetts  Historical  Collections,  of  which  society,  the  Humane, 
the  CharitaUe,  and  the  American  Academy,  he  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber. He  was  appointed  judge  of  Probate  in  1792,  which  office  he 
hcHiored  with  impartiality  and  humanity.  He  became  judge  of  the 
Himicipal  Court  firom  1800,  and  wisely  sustained  its  duties  until  his 
decease,  Jan.  2, 1802.  His  residence  was  in  Devonshire-street,  on 
the  site  of  the  Type  and  Stereo^^  Foundery,  and  no  private  mansion 
m  Boston  was  more  fiunous  for  a  fi*ee  and  generous  lH)S[Mtality.  He 
was  remarkable  for  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  radiant  benignity,  and 
blaiidntts  of  manners.  In  1795  his  address  for  the  Massachusetts 
Chiritable  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  was  published.  His 
inqpassioned  eulogy  on  the  character  of  Washington,  pronounced  at  the 
icqiestof  the  town  of  Boston,  was  ready  for  sale  on  the  day  after  its 
Ureiy ,  and  was  more  ra^dly  sought  than  even  that  by  lUier  Anas, 
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aa  editioQ  being  sold  in  (me  daj,  and  two  more  ahordj  after  bem|( 
takm  op.  Hia  intimate  friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  James  Freeman, 
remarked  of  this  eiilogj,  that  a  Idndred  likeness  ma j  be  traced  in  die 
features  of  the  minds,  in  Minors  delineations  of  the  character  of 
Washington,  so  striking  as  to  be  obvioos  to  tiioee  who  beet  knew  them 
both.  Judge  Minot  had  but  ten  dajs'  notice  to  prepare  the  (iinefal 
oratiim,  and  thns  described  the  emotions  of  his  mii»l  at  this  time : 
''My  only  refoge  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pnrsoit  of  my  subject,  whidi 
stimulated  what  littie  powers  I  possessed  to  tiieir  utmost  exerti<ttL  A 
candor  and  mild  expectation  prevailed  through  all  ranks  of  people, 
which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  rilence  enabled  me  to 
deliver  myself  so  as  tobeheaid.  I  sat  down  unconscioQS  of  the  eflbot, 
feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  once  playing  the  dirge  of  Wadiing^ 
ton's  memory  and  my  own  reputation.  Z  was  soon  astonished  at  my 
good  fortune.  All  praised  me ;  a  whole  edition  of  my  eulogy  sold  in 
a  day;  the  printers,  Manning  and  Loring,  presented  me  with  an  addi- 
tional number  of  copies,  on  account  of  ihdr  success ;  invitations  were 
sent  me  to  dme  in  respectable  companies ;  my  friends  are  delighted, 
and,  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Such  wis 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  was 
ever  engaged  in." 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Continuation  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  second  volume 
in  1808.  Our  American  SaDust  is  peculiar  fer  veracity,  perspicuity 
and  vigor,  and  was  the  first  purely  elegant  historian  of  New  England. 
His  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Bebellion 
consequent  thereon,  puUished  by  Manning  and  Loring,  in  1798, 2  vols., 
is  the  best  record  of  that  perilous  period  ever  prepared. 

In  the  polished  oration  of  George  Richards  Minot,  (mnounced  at  llie 
Old  Brick,  on  the  Bostcm  Massacre,  in  1782,  we  find  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  this  republic,  where  he  remarks : 

"  Let  us  not  trust  to  laws.  An  unoorrupted  people  can  exist  with- 
out them;  a  corrupted  people  cannot  long  exist  with  tiiem,  or  any  oilier 
human  assistance.  They  are  remedies  which,  at  best,  always  disclose 
and  confess  our  evils.  The  body  politic  once  distempered,  they  may 
indeed  be  used  as  a  crutoh  to  support  it  a  while,  bat  they  can  never 
heal  it  Bome,  when  her  bravery  conquered  the  neighboring  natu>ns 
and  united  them  to  her  own  empire,  was  firee  firom  all  danger  within, 
because  her  amies,  bemg  urged  on  by  a  love  for  their  country,  would 
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m  rmSSfy  tappreM  an  inlenud  as  an  octemal  enemy.  In  these  itiniee 
aha  made  no  aernple  to  throw  o«t  Wr  kin^i  wlio  had  abused  tfieor 
power.  Bat  when  her  snbjeots  sought  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
oomBMmwealth, —  when  thejthronged  to  the  Aaiatio  wars  for  the  spoib 
they  piodooed,  and  preferred  prostituting  the  rights  of  dtiaenehip  upon 
iq^ barbarian  thatdemanded  them,  to  meeting  Imn  in  the  field  for  their 
saspporiy —  ihen  Borne  grew  too  modest  to  accept  fiK>m  the  hands  of  a 
&Mor  those  ri^^ts  which  she  onght  to  hare  impaled  him  far  daring 
Id  InTsde.  No  alteration  in  h^  laws  merely  cooH  have  effected  this. 
Had  Ab  remained  virtooos,  she  might  as  well  have  ezpdied  her 
dictators  as'  her  kingi.  Bat  what  kws  can  save  a  people  who,  for 
the  very  porpose  of  enslavmg  themselves,  choose  to  ocmsider  them 
n&ar  as  oooittels  whidii  they  may  acc^  or  refose,  than  as  precepts 
which  they  are  boond  to  obey?  With  snch  a  peofde  they  mast  ever 
want  ft  sanction,  and  be  contemned.  Virtue  and  long  life  seem  to  be 
ss  intimatdy  allied  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  world.  She  is  the 
gmd  which  Providence  has  set  at  the  gate  of  freedom." 

Here  we  have  the  p«K)ration  of  Minot's  oration:  ^'America  otioe 
goarded  agunst  herselT,  what  has  she  to  fear?  Her  natural  situatioQ 
muj  well  inspire  her  with  confidenoe.  Her  rocks  and  her  mountaoMi 
are  the  chosen  temples  of  liberty.  The  extent  of  her  climate,  and  the 
variety  of  its  produce,  throw  the  means  of  her  greatness  intc^  her  own 
hands,  and  insure  her  the  traffic  of  the  worid.  Navies  shall  lamaoh 
from  her  forests,  and  heac  besom  he  found  stored  with  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  nature.  May  the  indui^  of  her  jeoffid  be  a  stSl  surer 
jdedge  of  her  wealth!  The  union  of  her  States,  too,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  duraUe  principles.  The  sinularit^  of  the  manners,  religion 
and  laws,  of  their  inhabitants,  must  ever  su^rt  the  measure  whidi 
their  common  injuries  originated.  Her  government,  while  it  is 
rastndned  from  violating  the  rights  ni  the  subject,  is  not  disarmed 
against  the  public  foe.  Gould  Junius  Brutus  and  his  cdleagues  have 
behdd  her  republic  erecting  itself  on  the  disjointed  neck  of  tyranny, 
how  would  they  have  wreathed  a  laurel  for  her  temples  as  etmial  as 
their  own  memories  !  America !  foirest  copy  of  smdi  great  originals ! 
be  virtuous,  and  thy  reign  shall  be  as  hiq)py  as  durable,  and  as  dura- 
Ue as  the  plliurs  of  the  world  yon  have  ^nfrandused." 

!nie  character  of  Judge  Minotwas  thus  admirably  deserfi)ed  by  Hon. 
John  Quinoy  Adams,  on  the  year  of  his  decease : 

"Are  you  an  observer  of  men,  and  baa  it  been  your  fortune  only 
18* 
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ODoe  to  behold  George  Richards  Minot?  Yoa  have  remarked  ibe  eTe- 
ganee  of  his  person,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  expression  in  his  conn- 
tenanoe.  Have  you  witnessed  his  deportment?  It  bore  the  marks  of 
graceftil  simplicitj,  of  dignified  modesty,  of  mwwTiming  urbanity. 
Have  you  listened  to  his  conversation?  It  was  the  Tmoe  of  harmony ; 
H  was  the  index  of  a  penetrating  and  accurate  mind;  it  was  the  echo 
to  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  Such  appeared  Mr.  Minot  on  a  first 
and  transient  acquaintance,  inm  which  period  to  that  of  the  most  con- 
fidential intimacy,  our  own  knowledge,  and  the  unvaried  testimony  dl 
indisputaUe  authority,  ccmcur  in  affirming  that  every  trace  of  pleas- 
ing first  impression  was  proportionably  deepened,  every  anticipation  of 
sterling  worth  abundantly  fulfilled.  His  character,  as  the  citizen  of  a 
firee  country,  was  not  less  exemplary.  The  profoundest  historian  of 
antiquity  has  adduced  the  life  of  Agricola  as  an  extraordinary  proof 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  and  good  man,  even  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  w<»«t  of  princes. 

«  Minot's  example  may  be  alleged  as  a  demonstration  equally  rare, 
under  a  fi-ee  republic,  that,  in  times  of  the  greatest  dissensioDS,  and 
amidst  the  most  virulent  rancor  of  fiMstions,  a  man  may  be  great 
and  good,  and  yet  acquire  and  preserve  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
an.  In  the  bitterness  of  civil  ccmtention  he  enjoyed  the  joint  applause 
of  mmds  the  most  irreo(Hiciled  to  each  other.  Before  the  music  of  his 
character,  the  very  scorpions  dropped  firom  the  lash  of  discord, —  tiie 
very  suJces  of  fiiction  listened  and  sunk  asleep !  Yet  did  he  not  pur- 
chase this  unanimous  approbation  I)y  the  stU^rifioe  of  any  principle  at 
tlie  shrine  of  popularity.  From  that  double-tongued  candor  which 
&8hions  its  doctrines  to  its  company, — from  that  cowardice,  in  the 
garb  of  good-nature,  which  assents  to  all  opinions  because  it  dares  sup- 
port none, —  from  that  obsequious  egotism,  ever  ready  to  bow  befero 
the  idol  of  the  day,  to  make  man  its  Qod,  and  hold  the  voice  of  mortal- 
ky  for  the  voice  of  Heaven,—  he  was  pure  as  the  crystal  streaaos. 
Personal  invectives  and  odious  imputations  against  political  adversaries 
be  knew  to  be  seldom  necessary.  He  knew  that,  when  unnecessary, 
wheAer  exhibited  in  the  disgusting  deformity  of  their  nakedness,  or 
tarieked  out  in  thQ  gorgeous  decorations  of  philosophy, — whether  livid 
witii  the  cadaverous  colors  of  their  natural  complexion,  or  flaring  witli 
Ike  cosmetic  washes  of  pretended  patriotism, —  they  are  ever  found 
among  the  profligate  prostitutes  of  party,  and  not  among  the  vestal  vir- 
gins of  trutL    He  disdained  to  use  them ;  but,  as  to  all  great  ques- 
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tkiit  upon  prindj^,  wluch  artf  at  llie  bottom  of  oar  ^tuiods,  diere 
WM  DO  more  (xmoealment  or  disguise  in  liis  lips  than  hesHation  or 
wavering  in  hk  mincL  So  &r  was  he  from  courting  the  prejudices  or 
oonqpirmnising  with  the  claims  of  &ction,  that  he  puUished  the  Historj 
of  the  Inaarrection  in  the  oomnxmwealih,  at  a  time  when  flie  passions 
wiudi  had  produced  them  ware  still  rancorous  and  flourishing ;  and 
althongh  nothing  contributed  mcMre  than  that  work  to  consign  the  rebel- 
Bon  it  recorded  to  infiuny,  none  of  its  numerous  abettors  ever  raised  a 
reclamation  against  the  veracity  of  the  history,  or  the  worth  of  the 
historian.'' 

In  Democracy  Unveiled,  canto  8,  on  Mobocracy,  by  Christopher 
Oansiic,  appears  a  happy  allusion  to  George  Bichards  Ifinot,  as  fel- 
lows: 

'*  Bnt  I  'n  parloin  »  UtUe— whj  not  ? 
^  From  olMsic  history  of  Minot ; 

Per  theft  oan  need  no  other  pie* 

ThMn  this  —  our  goTemment  is  free ! 

Our  Demo's  steal  each  other's  trash. 

While  Coleman  pUes  in  vain  the  lash. 

And  prithee,  therefinre,  whj  can  I  not 

SiMl  B^r  M obomegr  from  Bfinot  ? 

Fas  est  ab  hoste  dooeri,  — 

If  that  be  tme,  why  then  't  is  dear  L 

Bnt,  gentle  reader,  hate  yon  read  It  f 

'  Tes,*  —  then  I  ni  give  my  anther  mffit** 

13ie  nature  and  operation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  says  Caustic,  in  a  note  to  Mobocracy,  are  explained  in 
a  lucid  and  masterly  manner,  in  the  histoiy  of  Greorge  Bichards  Sfinot, 
tlie  style  of  which  m^t  rank  its  author  as  the  Sallust  of  America. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  commonwealth  of  Maasachusetts  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  j£l,850,000  private  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  fed- 
eral debt,  which  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  same  money. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  every  town  wag  embarrassed  by  advances  ihey 
had  made  to  comply  with  repealed  requisitions  for  men  and  snp[dies  to 
support  the  army,  and  which  had  been  done  upon  their  own  credit 
T^  peq>le,  ACnot  informs  us,  had  been  laudably  employed^  during  tfie 
nme  years  in  which  this  debt  had  been  acoumnlating,  in  the  defence  of 
Iheo*  fiberties ;  but  Ifaoi^  their  contest  had  iuateucted  them  in  the 
nobler  meooe  of  mankind,  yet  it  gsve  liiem  no  proportionaUe  insist 
into  tlie  maxes  of  finance.    Their  honest  prejudices  were  averse  to  duties 
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of  inofKMt  andexoiBejidueh  wereaA  IImI  time  lappoeidtobe  aati-repiib- 
lican  by  many  jvtidoiu  and  inflaential  characters.  The  cooaeqiienoes 
of  the  public  debt  did  not  at  first  appear  among  the  citiiens  at  large. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  too  much  ^igaged  in  private  concerns  to 
anticipate  die  operation  of  national  causes.  The  men  of  landed  inter* 
est  soon  began  to  speak  plainly  against  trade,  as  Ihe  source  of  loxoryy 
and  the  cause  of  losing  the  cux^ulating  medium.  Commercial  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  themselves  by  insisting  that  the  fiiult  was 
only  in  the  regulations  which  the  trade  happ^ed  to  be  under.  llGnot 
thai  proceeds  to  point  out  other  causes  which  contributed  to  lead  the 
people  astray ;  and  his  history  exhibits  abundant  proof  that  the  people 
at  large  are  not  always  correct  judges  of  what  political  measures  nwy 
best  subserve  their  own  prosperity. 

<*  To  paint  the  illf  which  power  attend,  ^ 

Our  men  of  mind  their  talents  lend  ; 
Bat  overlook  the  great  propriety 
Of  power  to  gnarantee  fooietj." 

The  following  effusion  was  addressed  to  the  H(m.  Qeorge  Biofaaids 
Minot,  when  he  was  preparing  the  History  of  Massachusetts : 

'*  Let  Jarring  spiiits  torn  the  leaf. 

And  Coke  and  litHelon  explore ; 
PleaMd  with  the  logio  of  a  hrief. 

And  wise  with  metaphysio  lore. 
Let  others  on  the  laws  decide. 

And  on  the  Norman  records  grope  $ 
Li^  tlie«  tiM  wrangttng  bar  aside. 

And  gire  thj  genius  ampler  scope. 
Thj  equal  mind,  on  tmth  intent. 

To  paltry  strift  most  not  descend  ; 
Another  task  fl>r  thee  is  meant,  — 

Thj  ooontry's  genios  to  deftnd. 
What  though  that  eoontry's  tardy  Toloe 

Nor  orge  thy  labor  nor  reward  ? 
The  historic  Muse  approres  the  choice. 

And  aU  the  wise  and  good  applaud. 
Ere  laorelled  science  twine  the  wreath. 

The  bod  of  genios  most  onibld  ; 
Oor  hardy  sires,  the  snow  beneath. 

Grew  strong,  onmindfhl  of  the  cokL 
Mark'st  thoo  yon  riTer's  peopled  shore. 

Its  wheatnnrowned  hiUs,  its  bleating 
Taoght  throogh  delicioos  banks  to  poor. 

Where  not  a  stone  its  ooorse  impedes } 
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Wlio  dlMred  tiie  oorveat,  evowntd  tfai  kaii  f 
Whit  lofe  ind  graatude  intfittm 

One  iweet  memoiiil  of  thy  skill  ? 
T«t  more  tina  if  the  easUe  told 

*  8qim  wilj  TiitorimT»8«l  lMt9» 
Tour  lirM  to  Tiisftlage  be  sold. 

Or  eooarged,  the  pynmid  to  rtftr.' 
For  where  no  crowning  castles  fbond. 

No  deqwtiBm  has  been  known ; 
The  beMtt  peaiant  reafis  the  groimd 

^j  free-bom  fbthert  taoed  and  aowB. 
Short  is  the  tale  of  tyrant  power, — 
-    Easy  the  story  of  its  reign, — 
Whoee  maroh  was  destined  to  defonr, 

Whose  gilory,  to  reeoont  the  sbla. 
B«t  the  slow  progress  of  a  tribe 

By  nature's  energies  alone 
Cool  reason  only  oan  deseribe. 

Ere  the  first  prinoiples  have  flown. 
Tet,lol  with  careless  ease  we  sleep. 

While  r^ud  sweeps  unstable  tiat 
Disgorgeless  to  obliTion's  deep, 

^le  records  of  a  nation's  prime. 
While  to  hoar  winter's  snowy  wells, 

Bidged  by  eternal  frost  and  hail. 
When  spring  the  langhing  oorrent  sweUs» 

And  cheers,  swift  Bferrimao»  thy  Tale ; 
Urged  as  the  vernal  streams  deeoend, 

Szeiting  wonder  as  they  flow. 
Some  arctontmiwls  their  sonne  asosnd. 

And  meet  the  ontraYeUed  reaboDs  of  snev 
Shan,  from  a  country's  wasting  page. 

Which  moth  and  rust  and  reason  maim, 
Bre  darkened  by  a  crowding  age, 
^  Ncae  snateh  the  nnmntilated  aa—  J 
fes,  ere  the  flOOed  tale  is  wxo«g|it, 

Whik  yet  the  ftatnres  are  impnat» 
Shan  thy  discriminating  thou^^ 

Portniy  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Weet'> 
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THOMAS  WELSH,  M.  D. 

HABOH  6,  1788.    ON  THB  B09IOH  M18BA0BB. 

Thobias  Welsh  was  born  at  CharleBtown,  June  1, 1754,  and  mar* 
lied  Mary  Kent,  of  that  town.  He  was  an  armj-aorgeon  at  Lex* 
ington  ai^  Banker  HilL  He  was  in  att^idanee  at  the  latter  batde, 
prindpall J  at  a  house  nndar  the  western  side  of  flie  hill,  in  compaoj 
with  Lieut  Col.  Brickett,  a  physician,  who  came  off  with  the  first  of 
the  wounded,andof  whom  Gren.  Warren  obtained  his  arms  for  the  battb. 
Dr.  Welsh  was  afterwards  near  Winter  Hill,  bj  which  route  the  troops 
who  went  to  Cambridge  retreated.  Dr.  Welsh  and  Samuel  Blodgetfc 
assisted  in  arresting  the  retreat  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  On 
the  mommg  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Warren,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  rode  on  horseback  throng  Gharle^own,  says  Erothingfaam. 
He  had  received,  by  express,  intelhgenoe  of  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  the  citizens  of  Gharlestown  that  the  news  of  the  firing 
was  correct.  Among  others,  he  met  Dr.  Welsh,  who  said, "  WeD, 
tiiey  are  gone  out"  '^  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  '^  and  we  will  be  up 
with  them  before  night" 

Dr.  Welsh,  who  was  on  Prospect  Hill  when  the  British  were  pass- 
ing fit)m  Lexington,  saw  Col.  Pickering's  regiment  on  the  top  of  Win- 
ter Hill,  near  the  boat  of  Bfr.  Adams'  house,  the  enemy  being  vetj 
near  in  Charlestown  road.  Washington  wrote  of  this  perk)d :  "  If  die 
retreat  had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was  fit)m  Lexington,  — azid 
Qod  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, — the  ministerial 
troops  must  have  surrendered,  or  been  totally  cttt  off ;  for  they  had 
not  arrived  in  Charlestown  (under  cover  of  their  ships)  half  an  hoar, 
before  a  powerful  body  of  men  fit>m  Marblehead  and  Salem  were  at 
tiieir  heels,  and  must,  if  they  had  hajqpened  to  be  up  one  hour  sooneTi 
inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  from  Charlestown."  Dr. 
Welsh  was  surgeon  at  Castle  bland,  1799.  He  was  the  hospital  pl^- 
sidan  at  Bainsford's  Island  for  many  years ;  was  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health,  and  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  in  1814 ;  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad^ny  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Dr.  Welsh  was  a  decided  Whig  of  the  BevolatioOi 
an  amiable,  social,  and  estimable  dtiien,  and  died  at  Boston,  Febru- 
ary, 1881. 
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The  patriotio  Dr.  Welsh,  the  last  of  the  orators  at  the  Old  Brick, 
on  the  eventfiil  Bostcm  Massacre,  thus  remarks  m  the  peroration : 
^^  When  we  ccHisider  o«r  own  protperotis  condition,  and  view  the  state 
oi  that  nation  of  which  we  were  once  a  part,  we  even  weep  oyer  oar 
enemy,  when  we  reflect  that  she  wag  once  great;  that  her  navies  rode 
finrmidaMe  upon  the  ocean;  that  her  commerce  was  extended  to  every 
harbor  of  the  gbbe;  that  her  name  was  revered  wherever  it  was 
known;  that  the  wealth  of  naticms  was  deposited  in  her  island ;  and 
that  America  was  her  friend.  But,  by  means  of  standing  armies,  an 
immfinse  continent  is  separated  from  her  kingdom.  Near  eight  MX 
jears  have  now  rolled  away  since  America  has  been  cast  off  from  the 
bosom  and  embraces  of  her  pretended  parent,  and  has  set  np  her  own 
name  among  the  empires.  The  ass^ons  of  so  yonng  a  ooontry  woe 
at  first  beheld  with  dubioos  expectation ;  and  the  world  were  ready  to 
fitamp  the  name  of  rashness,  or  enterjffise,aoc(Hrdmg  to  the  ev^t  But 
a  manly  and  fortunate  beginning  soon  insured  the  most  generous  assist- 
ance. The  renowned  and  the  ancient  Gauls  came  early  to  the  combat, 
—  wise  in  council,  mi^ty  in  battle !  Then  with  new  fury  raged  the 
storm  of  war !  The  seas  were  crimsoned  with  the  ridiest  blood  of 
nations !  America's  chosen  legions  waded  to  freedom  through  rivers 
dyed  with  the  mingled  blood  of  her  enemies  and  her  citiasns, — throu^ 
fields  of  camago,  and  the  gates  of  death  ! 

<<  At  length,  independence  is  ouis! — the  halcyon  day  i^)pears!  Lo! 
firom  the  east  I  see  the  harbinger,  and  from  the  train  't  is  peace  her- 
aeli^ —  and,  as  attendants,  all  the  gentle  arts  of  life.  Commerce  disr 
plays  her  snow-white  navies,  fraught  with  the  wealth  of  kingdoms ; 
PW<y,  {rem  her  copious  horn,  pours  forth  her  ridiest  gifts.  Heaven 
commands !  The  east  and  the  west  give  up,  and  the  north  keqps  not 
back.  All  nations  meet,  and  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  mto  pruning-hodu,  and  resolve  to  leam  war  no  more. 
Henceforth  shall  the  American  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
emy  man  shall  sit  under  his  ^-tree^  and  none  shall  make  him 
afraid." 
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JOHN  WARREN,  M.  D. 

JITLT  i,  1788.    ON  THB  NATIONAL  INDIPENDINGB. 

T^B  last  public  act  in  the  career  of  James  Otis,  that  presiding  genius 
of  our  colonial  Revolution,  occurred  at  a  town-meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  March  5, 1788,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  when  he  officiated  as  moder- 
ator ;  and  it  was  voted  to  substitute  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  that  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  after  Dr.  Thomas  Welsh 
had  pronounced  the  annual  oration  on  the  latter  occasion.  Otis  was 
struck  out  of  existence  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  Andover,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  28d  day  of  May  succeeding.  Who  can  tell  but  what 
this  time-honored  festival  of  liberty  originated  in  his  penetrative  mind  ? 
It  maybe  said  of  Otis  that  his  political  career  was  as  a  poem  that  lights 
warm  hearts  with  living  flame.  How  cheering  was  it  to  witness  the 
eagle-eyed,  round-fiMsed,  plump,  short-necked,  and  smooih-skinned 
Otis,  as  he  has  been  described  by  an  enemy,  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
bly in  old  Faneuil  Hall  on  this  glorious  occasion ! 

William  Cooper,  the  town-clerk,  made  the  following  motion: 
'^Whereas,  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1770,  by  the  institution  of  a  public  oration,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  tiie  cause  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
among  her  citizens ;  and  whereas,  the  immediate  motives  which  induced 
the  commemoration  of  that  day  do  now  no  longer  exist  in  their  primi- 
tive force,  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  may  and 
ought  ever  to  be  preserved,  by  exchanging  that  anniversary  for  another, 
the  foundation  of  which  will  last  so  long  as  time  endures ; — it  is  there- 
fore resolved,  that  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of  March  from  henceforth 
shall  cease,  and  that  instead  thereof,  the  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  Day 
of  July,  1776, —  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence, —  shall  be  constantly  celebrated 
by  the  delivery  of  a  public  oration,  in  such  place  as  the  town  shall 
determine  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose, — in  which  the  orator 
shall  consider  the  feelings,  manners  and  principles,  which  led  to  this 
great  national  event,  as  well  as  the  important  and  happy  eflfocts,  whether 
general  or  domestic,  which  have  ahready,  and  will  forever  continue,  to 
flow  from  this  auspicious  epoch." 

At  a  town-meeting  on  May  of  that  date,  Hon.  Samuel  Adams  mod- 
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erator ,  the  raolve  iras  aoeepted,  and  a  oommittee  ooosiflling  of  Perei 
Morton,  William  Tudor,  Thomas  Dawes,  Joseph  Barrell,  and  Charles 
JarviB,  irere  ohosea  to  eoosider  tliia  matter  at  large,  and  report  at 
tiie  adjoonmient  At  a  town-meeting,  July  4th  inst,  Hon.  James 
Snllivan  moderator,  the  oommittee  annoam^  that  they  had  onani- 
monslj  made  choice  of  Dr.  John  Warren  to  deliyer  an  oration  <»k  the 
4th  of  July  inst.,  who  had  accordingly  accepted  that  service.  They  also 
YOted  that,  as  Faneoil  Hall  not  being  capadous  enough  to  receiye  the 
inhabitants  that  may  attend  upon  that  occasion,  it  should  be  delivered 
at  Br.  Cooper's  church,  as  soon  as  theCeneral  Court  is  ended ;  and  that 
leave  be  requested  of  the  oommittee  of  said  church  for  the  use  of  that 
building. 

According  'to  Edes'  Boston  Gasette,  that  mirror  of  patriotism,  the 
joy  of  the  day  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  discharge  of 
cannon.    At  eleven  o'clock,  His  Hcmor  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Thomas 
Cushing, — BQs  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  being  absent  by  reason  of 
sickness, —  the  Hon.  Council,  the  Senate  and  Bepresentatives,  escorted 
by  the  brigade  train  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Maj.  Davis,  repaired 
to  the  church  m  Brattle-street,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cocker,  after  a 
poUte  and  elegant  address  to  the  auditory,  returned  thanks  to  Almi^ty 
God  for  his  goodness  to  these  American  States,  and  the  gteiy  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  crowned  their  exertions ;  then  an  anthem  was 
sung  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  was  concluded  by  a 
most  ingenious  and  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  at 
the  request  of  the  town.     They  were  conducted  back  to  the  Senate- 
cliamber,  where  an  agreeable  entertainment  was  provided.    At  two 
o'clock,  the  brigade  train,  and  the  regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by 
Col.  Webb,  paraded  in  State-street,  where  the  former  saluted  witii 
thirteen  discharges  from  the  field-pieces,  and  the  militia  with  thirteen 
feu-^'joies,  in  honor  of  the  occasion.     The  officers  of  the  militia  dined 
together  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  and  the  brigade  train  at  the  Exchange 
taverns.    Thirteen  patriotic  toasts  were  drunk  by  each  corps,  and  the 
same  number,  which  were  given  in  the  Senate-chamber,  appear  in  the 
Gazette,  one  of  which  was,  "  May  the  spirit  of  union  prevail  in  our 
country."     On  the  next  day  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  consisting  of 
John  Scollay,  Harbottle  Dorr,  Thomas  Greenough,  Esekiel  Price, 
Capt  William  Mackay,  Tuthill  Hubbard,  Esq.,  David  Jeffries,  Esq., 
requested  a  copy  of  the  (nration  for  the  press.    Here  we  have  tibe 
iMdest  rqdy  of  the  author : 
14 
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QasTUOixsi^ —  Oa  cfwHtim  that  tbe  honmtj  of  my  iotexliona»«d 
the  vmuth  of  my  feeliii^,  on  the  impurteot  eTent  whidb  wag  the  sub- 
jeet  of  this  oration,  may  be  admitted  to  atooe  for  the  imperfidctioii  of 
tbe  pofonnance,  I  deliver  a  copy  for  the  press. 
<<  I  am,  ifiik  the  greatest  reqieot, 

''  Tcnr  obedient  aermt, 

"JoHH  Wabbin." 

This  was  a  brilliant  production,  breadiing  patriotie  ardor  and  fira- 
temal  warmth,  of  which  we  present  a  specimen :  *'  Transported  finom 
a  distant  clime  lees  friendly  to  its  nortore,  yoa  have  planted  here  the 
stately  tree  of  Liberty,  and  lived  to  see  it  flourish.  Bat  whilst  you 
pluck  the  fruit  from  the  bending  branches,  remember  that  its  roots 
were  watered  with  your  blood !  Bemember  the  price  at  which  you 
pordiased  it,  nor  barter  liberty  for  gold.  Cro,  search  the  vaults  where 
lay  enshrined  the  relics  of  your  martyred  fdlow-dtizens,  and  from 
tbehr  dust  receive  a  lesson  oa  the  value  of  your  freedcmi !  When  virtue 
fiub, —  when  luxury  and  corruption  shall  undermine  the  pillars  of  the 
State,  and  threaten  a  total  loss  of  liberty  and  patriotism, —  then  sol- 
emnly rqpair  to  those  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead,  and,  if  you  can, 
retum  and  qport  away  your  rights.  When  you  forget  the  value  of 
your  freedom,  read  over  the  history  that  recounts  llie  wounds  fit>m 
which  your  couniry  bled, —  peruse  the  picture  which  brings  back  to 
your  imaginations,  in  the  lively  colors  of  undisguised  truth,  the  wild, 
distracted  feelings  of  your  hearts !  But  if  your  happy  lot  has  been 
not  to  have  folt  the  pangs  of  ccmvulsive  separation  from  friend  or 
kindred,  learn  them  of  those  that  have." 

The  noble  remark  of  John  Adams,  the  apostle  ot  liberty,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  great  natal  day,  should  be  printed  in  capitals  in  every 
xkdwspaifdT  of  our  vast  republic,  on  every  anniversary  of  that  ev^t  : 
'*  The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generadims  as  the  great  anniversary  festival  It  ought 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  to  God 
Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
f^m^  games,  sp(Hrts,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  iUuminations,  from  one 
end  df  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever- 
BMre." 

The  attenticm  of  the  Bostonians  was  involuntarily  direcied  to  the 
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aftitahtfoof  BaafcorBBI,  as  we  bore  seai,  as  tihei 
aUe  panon  to  cMxrer  the  fint  town  oratioii  on  our  nalieBal  mdapeiri* 
enoe. 

Jobn  Wanen  was  bom  at  BoKbory,  July  27, 1758,  and  grada- 
alad  at  Qjanrard  CioUege,  1771,  wbere  he  was  leader  of  a  College  Club 
bt  tbe  atndy  of  anatom  j.  He  was  ft  stodent  in  medioiiie  under  bis 
brother,  Gen.  Joseph  WarreiL  In  1778  he  established  himself  at 
Sakin,  and  iras  associated  with  the  fiunons  Dr.  Hdyoke.  On  the 
19th  iji  April,  1775,  the  r^jhnent  of  that  town  maitdied  to  Lexingttm, 
«kd  Dr.  Warren  aeted  as  thdr  surgeon.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  in 
ibat  Boene<tf  contest  ''  The  life  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  pablie 
good,"  said  Dr.  Warren,  in  a  enkgy  on  Thonias  Bnssell,  ''  most  be  an 
inteesling  theme  of  bktorical  narration;  because  scarcely  any  events 
CMft  take  place,  in  the  course  cf  stuk  a  life,  but  what  must  derive  dig- 
mty  and  importance  from  the  character  which  it  sustains," —  and  llni 
may  be  suitably  said  of  John  Warr^.  We  will  continue  his  history 
m  the  language  of  his  own  journal,  doted  June  17, 1775 :  ''  Th^ 
day, —  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  tbe  United  American  Colonies, 
—  at  aboot  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  inces- 
sant report  of  cannon,  whidi  appeared  to  be  at  or  near  Boston.  Towards 
son-setting  a  very  great  fire  was  discovered,  nearly  in  a  direction  from 
Stkm  for  Boston;  at  the  b^inning  of  the  evening,  news  arrived 
that  a  smart  eogagement  had  happened  in  the  aftemocm  on  Bunker 
Hill,  in  Charkstown,  between  the  king's  regular  troops  and  the  pro* 
viodals;  and,  soon  after,  we  received  mtelligence  our  own  tnx^ 
vere  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  enemy  had  taken  possesion  of 
the  ground  which  we  had  broke  the  night  before.  I  was  very  anxious, 
as  I  was  Informed  that  great  numbers  had  fallen  on  both  sides,  and 
that  my  broth^was  in  all  probability  in  the  engagement  I,  however, 
went  home,  with  a  determination  to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  then 
to  go  immediately  for  Cambridge  with  my  arms.  Accordingly,  in  tbe 
morning,  at  about  two  o'clock,  I  {»repared  myself,  and  went  off  on 
horseback;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Medford,  received  the  melancholy 
and  distressing  tidings  that  my  brother  was  missing.  Upon  the  dread- 
fU  intelligence,  I  went  immediately  to  Cambridge,  and  inquired  of 
alnx)Bt  every  person  I  saw  whether  they  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion of  him.  Some  told  me  that  he  was  undoubtedly  alive  and  well, 
irthersthathe  was  wounded,  and  others  that  he  foil  on  the  field.  Thus 
pttpkxed  almosi  to  distraction,  I  w^t  on,  inquiring  with  a  solicituda 
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ivUeh^PW  audi  ft  mixture  of  hope  and  ftur  as  none  birt  soeh  as  hum 
firft  it  ean  fiyrm  any  oonoeptum.  In  this  maimer  I  passed  aerend  days, 
every  day's  information  diminishing  the  probability  of  his  safety. 

*'0,  ye  blood-thirsty  wretobes,  who  planned  this  dredUbl  soene 
which  you  are  now  forcing  your  bloodhounds  to  execate !  Kd  yonbofe 
feel  tlie  pangs  of  heartfelt,  pnngent  grief  for  the  omel  wounds  yoa 
inflioted  npon  the  tenderest  part  of  the  pnUic,  as  weU  as  indiridiiali^ 
yon  would  have  execrated  those  diabolical  measures  idiich  by  yovr 
counsels  have  been  adopted,  and  precipitated  us  into  all  the  hcnrors  of 
a  civil  war.  Unfeeling  wretches !  reflect,  a  moment,  if  yo«  hate  stiB 
one  feature  of  humanity  which  is  still  imobliterated  jBromyonr  mmds, 
and  view  the  helpless  orphan  bereft  of  its  fond  and  only  par^t,  stript 
of  erery  comfort  of  life,  driven  into  an  inhospitable  wild,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  misery  which  are  the  results  of  your  brutal  vioknee,  aad 
forbear,  if  you  can;  but  I  defy  even  you  to  show  yourselves  so  refined 
in  your  darling  acts  of  cruelty  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
shocking  reflection.  Here  stay  your  hands,  ye  miscreants !  stay  your 
bloody  hands,  still  warmed  with  the  purple  fluid,  and  ask  yourselves  if 
you  are  not  sated  with  the  inhuman  carnage  —  your  hearts  long  since 
inured  to  view  these  shocking  scenes  without  emotion !  Go  <m,  then, 
ye  dastard  butchers !  let  desolation  and  destruction  mark  your  bloody 
steps  wherever  your  brave  opposers  are  by  fortune  destitute  of  proper 
arms  for  their  defence ;  but  give  up  forever  your  pretensions  to  honor, 
justice  or  humanity,  and  know  that  this  brave,  undaunted  and  oppressed 
people,  have  an  arm  which  will  soon  be  exerted  to  defend  themsdves, 
their  wives  and  children, —  an  arm  which  will  ere  long  inflict  such 
v^geance  on  their  hau^ty,  presumptuous  foes,  as  shall  ccmvinoetliem 
they  are  determined  that  British  cowards,  though  their  number  be  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  shall  never  subjugate  the  brave  and  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  Cover  your  heads  witii 
shame,  ye  guilty  wretches !  Go  home,  and  tell  your  blood-thirsty  mas- 
ter your  pitiful  tale ;  and  tell  him,  too,  that  the  laurel  whidi  once  dec- 
orated the  soldier  has  withered  on  the  brow,  upon  the  American  shore ! 
Tell  him  that  the  British  honor  and  feme  have  received  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  brave  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Tell  him  tliat  even  your 
conquests  have  but  served  to  inspire  the  sufierers  widi  fresh  courage 
and  determined  resolution;  and  let  him  know  that  since  that  accursed 
day  when  flrst  the  hostile  forces  of  Britain  planted  their  foot  on  the 
Aflnriean  shore,  your  conduct  has  been  sudi  as  has  resulted  in  a  oon- 
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imo9i  aeries  of  diagmcefiil  iaoideiiit,  wesk  oaufioOf,  and  qperatioo^ 
npfele  with  igD(»niioe  and  folly.  Tell  him  thk,  ye  oontemptiUe  oow- 
aids !  hide  yoaraelveB  like  menial  slaYes  in  your  maaWakiteliena,  nor 
daie  approach  the  happy  asylum  of  cmoe  extinot  liberty, —  f>r  if  ye 
dine,  ye  diet 

"It  a{qpean  that  about  2500  men  were  sent  off  fiom  the  ministerial 
in  BoetOTL  to  diqK)88es8  a  number, —  about  700  of  our  treope, —  who 
bad,  in  the  course  o£  the  night,  cast  up  a  small  lureastwork  upon  the 
bML  They  accordingly  attacked  them,  and,  after  having  retreated 
three  times,  carried  their  point;  upon  which  our  men  retreated  with 
precqntation,  haying  lost  about  200  dead  and  SOO  wounded ;  the  ene- 
my, acc(»rding  to  Gage's  account,  1025  killed  and  woufided,  amongfit 
whom  were  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers,  Lieut  G<d.  Abercrom- 
Ine,  Maj.  Pitcaim,  etc., — a  dear  purchase  to  them,  indeed." 

**  Look  back,  ye  honored  yetenuiB  ftw, 
Whose  locks  are  thin,  of  silTer  hue, 
Ihal  ran,  at  war's  load  pterang  thrUl, 
To  LexingUm  and  Bunker's  Hill ! 
When  Charlestown's  flame  in  pillars  rose, 
Caosed  l^  onr  cruel  British  fbes, 
Midst  thundering  oantion,  blood  and  fire, 
Yoa  saw  Lord  Percy's  host  expire ! 
With  filtering  tongue,  yoa  yet  can  tell 
Where  some  dear  fHend  or  brother  fell ; 
With  palsied  limbs,  and  glimmering  eyes. 
Point  to  the  place  where  Warren  lies  !" 

Dr.  John  Warren  had  a  portion  ol  the  care  of  administering  to  the 
wouided  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  ajqpointed  hospital- 
surgeon  by  Washington,  during  the  siege  of  Boston ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  detachment  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Boston,  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  British  troops.  We  will  present  the  statement  of  Dr.  War- 
ren r^arding  the  condition  of  the  town  (m  tiie  day  of  its  evacuation, 
as  the  relation  is  too  interesting  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  most 
authentic  statement  extant : 

^^Murch  17,  1776. —  This  morning,  all  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Banker  Hill  were  seen  marching  towards  the  ferry;  soon  after  which, 
two  men  went  upon  tiie  hill,  and  finding  the  posts  entirely  deserted  by 
the  enemy,  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  a  body  of  our  forces  went  on 
and  took  possession  g£  Charlestown.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three 
thousand  men  w^re  paraded  at  tiie  boats  in  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose 
14* 
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of  going  to  Boston,  if  there  shouM  appear  any  probabflity  of  Of^wsilioB 
firom  the  regulars.  The  boats  carried  the  men  to  Sewall's  Pomt, 
where  ihej  hinded ;  and,  upon  intelligenoe  being  reoeiyed,  from  die 
sdectmen  who  had  come  out  of  town,  that  all  the  troops  had  left,  cmly 
a  small  body  of  men,  who  had  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  were  selected 
fixmiseyeral  regiments  to  take  possession  of  the  hei^tsintown.  Beipg 
one  of  the  party,  by  permit  from  the  general,  I  had  an  Ofqportunity  of 
seeing  everything  just  as  it  was  left,  about  two  hours  before,  by  tbe 
enemy.  Two  redoubts  in  ihe  neighborhood  of  Mount  Whoredom 
appeared  to  me  to  be  considerably  strong.  There  were  two  or  three 
half  nK>ons  at  the  hill,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Gonmion,  for  small 
arms,  and  there  were  no  ambrosiers  at  the  redoubt  above  mentioned. 
Just  by  the  shore,  opposite  Ledmiere's  Point,  is  a  bomb-battery  lined 
with  plank,  and  fiiced  with  a  parapet  of  horse-dung,  being  nothing  but 
a  simple  line ;  near  it  lies  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  a  little  moved  from 
its  bed.  This  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece,  being,  as  I  am  sure,  sev^i 
and  a  half  inches  thick  at  the  muzzle,  and  near  twice  that  over  the 
chamber,  with  an  iron  bed  all  cast  as  one  piece,  the  touch-hole  all 
quked  up,  and  shot  drove  into  the  bores ;  there  was  only  a  simple  line, 
being  plank  filled  with  dirt  Upon  Beacon  Hill  were  scarcely  more 
than  the  fortifications  of  nature, — a  very  insignificant  shallow  ditch, 
with  a  few  short  pickets,  a  platform,  and  one  twenty-four-pounder,  whidi 
could  not  be  brought  to  hear  upon  any  part  of  the  hilL  This  was  left 
spiked  up,  and  the  bore  crammed.  On  Gopp's  Hill,  at  the  north,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  barrels,  filled  with  dirt,  to  form  parapets. 
Three  twenty-four-pounders,  upon  a  platform,  were  left  spiked  and 
crammed;  aU  these,  as  well  as  the  others,  on  carriages.  The  parapet 
in  this  fort  and  Beacon  Hill  did  not  at  all  cover  the  men  who  should 
work  the  cannon.  There  was  a  small  redoubt  behind,  for  small  arms, 
very  slender  indeed.  On  Fort  Hill  were  only  five  lines  of  barrels 
filled  with  earth,—  very  trifling  indeed.  Upon  the  Neck  the  w(»rks  were 
strong,  consisting  of  redoubts,  number  of  lines  with  ambrosier  for  can- 
non, a  few  of  which  were  left  as  the  others.  '  A  very  strong  w<»rk  at 
the  old  Fortification,  and  another  near  the  Haymarket  All  these  were 
ditdied  and  picketed.  On  Hateh's  Wharf  was  a  battery  of  rafters 
with  dirt,  and  two  twelve-pounders  left  as  the  others;  one  of  these  I 
saw  drilled  out  and  cleared  for  use,  without  damage. 

'^  A  great  number  of  other  cannon  were  left  at  the  north  and  south 
batteries,  with  one  or  both  trunnions  beat  <dL    Shot  and  shells  were  in 
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<rar8  {Wis  (^  the  town.  Some  cvtrkij^,  greafe  qiiaolitaeB  of  wh^ 
kky,  oil,  medioiDe,  hones,  and  odier  artieles  to  the  amoont  of  a  great 
attD.  The  hooaee  I  found  to  be  ocHoaideraUy  abused  inside,  where  they 
hid  been  inhabited  bj  the  common  soUieiy,  but  the  external  parts  dT 
the  honaes  made  a  tolerable  appearanoe.  The  streets  were  dean,  and, 
ip(»  the  whole,  the  town  Um^  much  better  than  I  expected.  Sev- 
eral hundreds  of  houses  were  pulled  down,  bat  these  were  very  oU 
MMB.  The  inhabitants  in  general  appeared  to  rejoice  at  oar  success, 
tnt  a  consideraUe  number  of  Tories  have  tarried  in  the  town  to  throw 
dieiBsdves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  people ;  the  others  are  aboard  with 
tbe  diii^ng,  all  of  which  now  lay  before  the  Castle.  They  iqppear  to 
have  gone  off  in  a  hurry.  In  consequence  of  our  having,  the  nij^t 
before,  erected  a  fert  upon  Nook  Hill,  which  was  very  near  the  town, 
some  cannon  were  fired  fixmi  their  lines,  even  this  morning,  to  the 
Point 

'*  We  now  learn  certainly  that  there  was  an  intenticm,  inconsequence 
of  a  court-martial  held  upon  the  occasion  of  our  taking  poesessioD  oi 
Dordiester  Hills,  to  make  an  attad^;  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
command  of  Lord  Percy,  went  to  the  Castle  lor  the  purpose.  It  was 
the  intention  to  have  attacked  us,  at  the  same  time,  at  Roxbury  lines. 
It  appears  that  Oen.  Howe  had  been  veiy  careful  to  prevent  his  men 
firom  committing  depredations;  that  he,  with  other  officers,  bad  an 
I^gh  opini<m  of  Gen.  Washington, —  of  the  army  in  general, —  much 
lugher  than  formerly.  Lord  Percy  said  he  never  knew  us  do  a  foolish 
action  yet,  and  therefcHre  he  believed  we  would  not  induce  them  to  bum 
the  town  by  firing  upon  their  fleet  They  say  they  shall  come  back 
again  so(nq.    The  small-pox  is  in  about  ten  or  a  dosen  places  in  town* 

^^ March  20. —  This  evening  they  bum  the  Castle,  and  demolish,  by 
blowing  ap,  all  the  fortifications  there ;  they  leave  not  a  building  stand- 
ing" 

Before  parting  with  this  treasure,  we  will  give  Dr.  Warren's  visit 
to  Gharlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  his  reflections  on  the  event, 
iaspiring  sensations  not  less  thrilling  than  a  view  of  the  battle-field  of 
Waterloo,  where  Niqpokon  met  his  last  great  defeat: 

"March  21. —  Our  men  go  upon  the  Castle,  and  soon  b^n  to  erect 
new  fortresses,  as  they  had  begun,  a  day  or  two  before,  on  Fort  Hill ; 
and  the  fleet  all  fidl  down  into  Nantadcet  Boad.  The  winds  have  been 
fidr  for  them  to  sail,  but  their  not  unbracing  the  opportunity  fiivors  a 
snqpUoQ  of  some  intended  attack.    It  seems,  indeed,  very  improbable 
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that  they  will  be  wiDii^  to  leate  us  in  so  disgraoefel  manner  aa  Urn 
it  is  very  sai|»ri8ing  that  they  ahonld  not  bmm  the  town,  when  tfaagr 
had  it  entirely  in  their  power  to  do  it.  The  soldiers,  it  i^pears,  mn 
much  dissatisfied  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the  town  without  glottii^ 
difiir  reyengefdl  tempers  with  the  blood  of  the  Yankees. 

^'  This  day  I  visit  Charlestown,  and  a  most  melancholy  heap  of  mini 
it  is.  Scarcely  the  vestiges  of  those  beantifol  buildings  remain,  to  dis- 
tingoish  them  from  the  mean  oottages.  The  hill  which  was  the  theatre 
upon  whidi  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  17th  of  June  was  acted  com- 
mands ^6  most  alfecting  view  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  walls  of 
magnificent  buildings,  tottering  to  the  earth,  below;  above,  a  great  nura^ 
ber  of  rude  hillocks,  under  which  are  deposited  the  remams  of  dusten 
of  those  deathless  heroes  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  scene 
was  inexpressibly  solemn.  When  I  considered  myself  as  walking  ovw 
the  bones  of  many  of  my  worthy  fellow-countrymen,  who  jeoparded 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  these  high  places, — when  I  considered  that 
perhaps,  whilst  I  was  musing  over  the  objects  around  me,  I  might  be 
standing  over  the  remains  of  a  dear  brother,  whose  blood  has  stained 
these  hallowed  walks, — with  veneration  did  this  inspire  me.  How  many 
Midearing  scenes  of  fraternal  firiendship,  now  past  and  gone  fi>rever,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  view!  But  it  is  enough ;  tibe  blood  of  tibe  inno- 
cent calls  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  of  the  vile  assassins.  O, 
may  our  arms  be  strengthened  to  fi^^t  ihe  battles  of  our  God !  Whea 
I  came  to  Bunker  Hill,  Ifi>und  it  exceeding  strong ;  the  fit>nt  parapet, 
about  thirteen  feet  hi^  firom  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  composed  of 
earth,  containing  plank  supported  by  huge  timber,  with  two  look-outs 
upon  the  top.  In  the  front  of  this  were  two  bastions,  and  a  semi- 
circular line  mih  very  wide  trenches,  and  very  long  picket  as  well  as 
trenches.  Within,  the  causeway  was  secured  with  a  hedge  and  hnuibu 
All  that  part  of  the  main  fort  which  was  not  included  within  the  high 
works  above-mentioned, —  namely,  the  rear, — was  secured  by  another 
pan^t,  with  a  trench  picketed  inside  as  well  as  out 

''  There  was  a  half-moon  which  commanded  the  rivw  at  the  side. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  block-house  upon  SdiooHiouse  Hill,  enclosed  by 
a  very  strong  fence  spiked,  and  a  dungecm  and  block-house  upon  Breed's 
Hill,  enclosed  in  a  redoubt  of  earth,  with  trendies  and  pickets ;  the 
works  which  had  been  cast  i^)  by  <mr  forces  had  been  entirely  lev- 
elled." 

In  Dr.  Warren's  manuscript  we  find  a  beautifiil  and  patriotiolzifaate 
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l»  G€D.  UMtgfmsrj:  '^Hilii  hnife  nao  was  determmed  mther  to 
teb  Quebec  or  loee  his  life.  He  ftooerdinj^y  died  nobl j  on  the  field. 
Si  ooune  of  Tietory  wee  shorty  rapid^  and  unmtem^ted,  bat  truly 
geeii  and  glorioiia.  He  has^  in  his  oonqueet,  behaved  like  the  hero 
and  like  the  patriot  0,  America!  thj  land  is  watering  with  the 
hfeod  <^  &7  ridiest  sons.  Every  drop  calls  for  vengeance  upon  the 
ffifiuDons  administration  which  authorised  this  unnatural  butchery. 
9oi  grant  that,  in  this  great  man's  steady  and  for  that  of  every  hero 
wiM>  perishes  in  the  noUe  struggle,  douUe  tibe  number  may  rise  up! 
Peace  to  his  bebved  riiade !  The  tears  of  a  grateful  country  shall  flow 
Wj^oasiy  whilst  they  lament  your  death.  Ten  thousand  ministers  of 
l^y  AbH  kebf  vigils  around  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  invincible  war- 
rior,  whilst  the  precaous  remains  shall  be  the  resort  of  every  true 
patriot  in  every  future  age;  and  whilst  the  truly  good  and  great  shall 
aiqxroaeh  the  place  sacred  with  the  dust  <^  the  hero,  they  shidl  pdnt 
to  ihe  little  hUlock,  and  say,  There  teste  the  great  Montg(»nery,  who 
bravely  conquered  the  enemies  to  freedom  in  this  province ;  who,  with 
utmost  rapidity,  with  his  all-conquering  arms,  reduced  no  less  than 
three  strcmg  fortresses,  and  bravely  died  in  the  noble  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  the  strongest  garrison  upon  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica.    He  died,  it  is  true,  and  in  dying  became  invincible." 

Dr.  Warren  was  in  the  disastrous  action  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  narrowly  escaped  ci^tiv- 
itjr.  In  177T  he  was  i^>pointed  superintending  surgeon  of  the  militavy 
hoBfitals  in  Boston,  which  he  occi^^ied  until  the  peace.  Dr.  Warren 
married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  J<^  Collins,  of  Newport,  R.  L, 
NaT.  2,  1777,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  dau^iters.  His 
eldest  son,  John  Ck)llii»,  the  Astley  Cooper  of  New  England,  has  long 
been  die  most  eminent  surgeon  in  Massachusetts,  whose  son,  Jonadian 
Mason,  is  destined  to  be  as  elevated  in  surgery  as  his  &thers. 

In  the  year  1780,  according  to  Thacher,  a  contemporary,  Dr.  War- 
rea  gave  a  course  of  dissections  to  his  colleagues,  with  great  success,  in 
eotmection  with  a  series  of  lectures,  in  the  Military  Hospital,  situated 
m  a  pasture  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
jHtal,  at  the  comer  of  Milton  and  Spring  streets.  They  were  ccm- 
daeted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  owing  to  the  popular  prejudice 
against  dissections.  In  1781,  his  lectures,  given  at  the  same  place, 
became  public,  when  the  students  of  Harvard  College  were  permitted 
to  attend;  and  at  this  time  he  performed  the  amputation  at  the 
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ihoulder-joint,  with  complete  suooeeB.  The  third  ooune  was  gifen  in 
fhe  year  1782,  at  the  Molineox  House,  located  on  Beacon-street,  oppo- 
site the  north  side  of  the  State-house.  This,  or  a  preceding  course, 
was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  when  Har- 
vard students  attended. 

Dr.  Warren  was  founder  of  the  medical  institution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versitj,  arising  from  these  lectures ;  and,  on  the  request  of  President 
Willurd,  originated  the  plan  for  the  present  medical  institution,  which  was 
organized  in  the  year  1788,  when  three  professors  were  inducted.  Dr. 
Warren  was  at  that  time  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  that  station  until  his  decease. 
In  the  year  1806,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  his  son,  was  appointed  adjunot 
professor  on  the  same  foundation,  and  continued  in  the  dischaige  of 
the  office  during  the  period  of  forty  years.  Many  a  student,  to  the 
last  day  of  life,  has  heartily  responded  to  the  fervent  tribute  of  Susanna 
Bowson,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  whidi  may  be  aj^lied 
to  the  son  with  like  effect : 

How  sweet  wm  the  rdoe  tiiat  instroeted  cor  youth ! 

Whftt  wisdom,  whftt  science,  that  Toice  could  impart ! 
low  bright  was  that  ikoe,  where  the  radiance  of  truth 

Beamed  oyer  each  ftatore  direct  from  the  heart !  *' 

In  1784,  he  established  the  small-pox  hospital,  at  Pmnt  Shirley. 
In  1804,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  was  ever  viewed  as  the  Magnus  ApoQo,  the  life  and  soul, 
of  that  institution.  He  was  president,  also,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane,  Massachusetts  Agricultural,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
societies,  of  the  last  of  which  he  was  an  originator,  in  1788. 

Dr.  Warren  was  of  middling  stature ;  an  elevated  forehead,  bhek 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  hair  retreating  from  the  forehead,  gave  an  air 
of  dignity  to  his>  polished  manners,  inspired  by  intercourse  with  offioMS 
from  France.  As  a  lecturer,  his  v(»ce  was  most  harmoniously  sono* 
rous,  his  utterance  distinct  and  full,  and  his  language  perspicuous.  His 
perception  was  quick  and  acute,  his  imagination  lively  and  stroi^,  hb 
actions  prompt  and  decided.  The  rapidity  in  all  his  intellectual  q)er- 
ations  constituted  a  very  striking  trait  in  his  character.  Dr.  Warron 
died  April  14, 1815,  at  his  residence  in  School-street,  <^an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lung9,  in  connection  with  an  organic  disease  whidi  had  k»ig 
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ifteied  his  STStem.  His  remains  are  d^Kwted  under  St  PauFs 
Chnrch,  boude  those  of  his  brother,  Qeo.  Joseph  Warren. 

In  1782,  Dr.  Warren  ddivered  a  Charge  to  the  Masons,  (m  the  fes- 
tival <^  St  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  in  1818,  he  published  a  View  of 
Merourial  Practice  in  Febrile  Disease.  A  eulogy  on  Dr.  Warren  was 
pronouneed  bj  Dr.  James  Jackson,  April  4, 1815,  before  the  Maasa- 
flhusetts  Medical  Socie^;  and  another  eulogy  was  delivered  bj  Josiah 
Bardett,  for  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge. 

President  Quincj,  in  the  History  of  Harvard  University,  remarks 
of  Dr.  Warren,  that  he  ''  has  just  claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  our  country,  for  his  spirit  as  a  patriot,  his  virtues 
asaman,  and  his  preeminent  surgical  skill.  The  qualities  of  his  heart, 
as  wdl  as  of  his  mind>  endeared  him  to  his  ccmtemporaries." 


BENJAMIN  HIGHBORN. 

JULT  4,  1784.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

Thb  quotation  herewith,  from  this  patriotic  oration  on  the  union  of 
the  States,  and  the  dangers  of  an  increased  territory  in  this  republic, 
oomea  upon  us  at  this  period  with  great  power. 

'^The  American  States,"  says  Hichbom,  ''seem  by  nature  to  have 
sodi  an  intimate  connection,  that  necessity  will  oblige  them  to  be  dose 
friends,  or  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Friends  they  may  be  tor 
ages,  but  cannot  long  exist  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  Sepa- 
rated only  by  ma^matical  or  imaginary  lines,  a  very  small  superiori^ 
ef  force  in  either  must  be  &tal  to  the  neighborhood.  Every  acquisi- 
tion will  render  the  victorious  party  more  irresistible ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ccmquerors  advance,  the  power  of  opposing  them  will  be 
lessened,  till  the  whole  are  subdued  by  a  rapacious  discontented  part 
Bat  experience  having  taught  us  that  the  force  of  government  is  gen- 
eraUy  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it 
is  to  be  exerted,  we  must  ejqpect,  in  a  country  like  ibis,  inhabited  by 
men  too  sensibleofthdr  rights  to  rest  easy  under  a  control  founded  in 
fraud  and  supported  by  oppression,  that  discontent  will  break  out  in 
®^  quarter,  till,  by  die  clashing  of  various  powers,  a  new  division 
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of  territory  will  take  place,  wliioh  must  aooa  be  anceeeded  with  freak 
quarrela,  aimilar  to  thoee  which  disturbed  the  original  traoquiUit  j.  Tfans 
Uiis  happy  land,  formed  for  the  seat  of  freedom  and  resort  of  the  dis- 
treesed,  may,  like  other  countries,  in  her  turn,  become  a  prey  to  the 
restless  temper  of  her  own  inhabitant.  Bnt  shoald  any  of  the  States, 
pressed  by  unequal  force,  call  in  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power,  the 
consequenoes  must  be  equally  ruinous.  A  demand  of  fordgn  aid  in 
one  State  will  produce  a  similar  implication  from  another,  till  America 
becomes  the  common  theatre  on  which  all  the  warlike  powers  on  earth 
shall  be  engaged.  But  since  this  combined  force,  without  an  adequate 
power  somewhere  to  give  it  a  proper  direction,  can  only  operate  like  a 
mass  of  unanimated  matter  to  check  and  destroy  the  natural  activi^ 
of  the  body  from  whaice  it  originates,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  lart 
importance  to  form  some  great  continental  arrangements." 


JOHN  GARDINER. 

JULY  4,  1786.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHORITIBB. 

The  nervous  and  compreh^isive  oraticm  of  John  Crardiner,  showing 
a  relation  of  some  of  the  historical  causes  of  the  Revolution,  states 
that  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  year  of  Que^i  Anne,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  this  country.  '^  A  statute  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotiand ;  by  the  fourth  article  of  which,  it 
is  declared  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  fidl 
freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  to  any  port  within  the  United  King- 
dom, and  tiie  dominions  thereto  belonging ;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
communication  of  all  other  rights  which  belonged  to  the  subjects  of 
either  kingdom.  By  this  article,  our  tender,  nursing  mother, — as  she 
has  most  fiaJsely  and  impudently  been  called, —  without  consulting  our 
legislative  bodies,  or  asking  the  oonsent  of  any  one  individual  of  our 
countrymen, —  assumed  upon  herself  to  convey,  as  stock  in  trade, 
one  full  undivided  moiety  of  all  the  persons,  and  all  the  estates  and 
{property,  of  the  freemen  of  America,  to  an  alien,  who  will  prove  a 
harsh,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  stepmotiier.  Then,  too  much  blinded 
with  fix)lish  affection  for  that  country  whose  oppressions  had  forced  our 
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ataiB,  fiee-miiided  progeniton  into  these  remote  regionfl  of  &e  irotld, 
--into  aa  howling  and  ft  nvage  wildenieBS, —  like  ohildieii  not  j$ik 
alteined  to  the  jean  (rf*  reason  and  diaeretion,  who  inooDaiderately  anp^ 
poee  th^  parent  erer  in  the  right,  our  predeceesors  sat  quiet  under  the 
Mtnij  di^KMition,  nor  once  miirmiired  alood  at  the  onnatorai,  and 
to  OS  iniqnitons,  transaetion. 

''Our  new  parent,  Great  Britain,  then  made  our  kings,  appointed  our 
g^Ternore,  and  kindly  sent  manj  of  her  needy  wmB  to  live  upon  the 
fruits  of  oar  toil;  to  reap  where  neither  she  nor  they  had  sown,  and 
to  fill  the  yarions  oSoes  whidi  she  had  generally  created  here,  for  her 
and  their  own  ^ndoment  Ey^  twentieth  coosin  of  an  alehoose- 
keqier^  who  had  a  right  of  Toting  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament,  was  cooked  up  into  a  gentleman,  and  sent  out  here  commis- 
sioDed  to  insult  the  hand  that  gave  him  daily  bread.  Although  greatly 
displeased  with  these  injurious  proceedings,  we  submitted  to  the  harsh 
hand  of  our  unfeeling,  selfish  stepmother,  nor  once  remonstrated  against 
these,  her  unjust,  he^  oruel  usurpations." 

John,  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  b(Hm  at  Boston,  in  the  year 
1731.  He  was  in  early  life  sent  to  England,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Church- 
ill, the  &mous  poet  Whilst  reading  law  in  the  Temple,  he  formed  an 
aequaintanoe  with  Lord  Mansfield,  with  whom  he  became  a  fiivorite ; 
and,  having  the  assurance  of  his  patronage,  he  C(Mnmenced  legal  prac- 
tice, with  every  jHrospect  of  rising  in  England  to  considerable  emi- 
aeoce.  But,  being  eccentric  in  character,  fi^arless  and  independent  in 
uiion,  he  adopted  Whig  principles,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lord  Mans- 
fidd,  appeared  as  junior  counsel  in  the  &mous  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
the  r^rmer;  and  argued  with  success  in  the  defence  of  Beardmcnre 
and  Meredith,  who,  for  writing?  in  support  of  Wilkes,  had  been  impris- 
oned (m  a  general  warrant  His  seal  cm  this  occasion  blasted  all  hope 
of  &vor  from  court  or  Tory  influence.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 
eSirts  in  these  trials,  there  now  remains  in  the  possession  of  William 
fl.  Gardiner,  his  grandson,  and  a  counsellor-at-law,  a  valuaUe  and 
beautifiDd  piece  of  plate,  bearing  this  inscription : 

<*  <  Pro  libertate  lemper  strenmif.' 

''T^  Jdbn  Gasdiner,  Esq.,  this  waiter  is  presented  by  Arthur  Beard* 
moie,  as  a  small  tok^  of  gratitude,  for  pleading  his  cause,  and  that 
15 
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of  his  derk,  David  Meredith,  aguost  the  Etrl  of  Halifiuc,  thmi  Seo- 
retary  of  State,  for  fiilse  imprisomneiit,  under  his  warrant,  eowmcnij  * 
oalled  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  that  oanker  of  English  Vb^ 
erty.— 1766." 

He  practised  a  period  at  South  Wales,  Haverford  West,  where  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Harris.  Their  eldest  son,  John  Sylvester  John,  was  bcnrn 
June,  1765,  in  Haverford  West,  and  educated  under  the  tuition  <^  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  England.  In  1766,  Mr.  (Gardiner 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  proyinoe  of  New  York,  which  was 
declined.  Mr.  Ghurdiner,  having  been  appointed  attorney-general  in 
the  island  of  St  Christopher,  removed  his  &mily  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  American  Bevolution,  in 
1788,  when  he  removed  his  fiunily  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  became 
an  eminent  barrister-at-law,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  highly 
learned  oration  pronounced  July  4,  1785.  The  notes  at  the  end  of 
this  production,  exceeding  in  matter  the  text,  are  of  great  historic  value. 
In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Gardiner  settied  at  Pownalboro',  Maine,  where 
he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  Legishiture,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  fac  the  abolition  of  special  pleading,  but  was 
defeated.  He  effected,  however,  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  primog^i- 
iture.  On  Jan.  26,  1792,  Mr.  Gardiner  strenuously  vindicated  the 
establishment  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  the  Legislature,  and  was 
decidedly  opposed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  His 
speech  was  published,  and  was  entitled  '^The  Expediency  of  Bepealing 
the  Law  against  Theatrical  Exhibitions."  This  essay  elicited  from  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest — one  John  Thayer —  some  strictures  on  what 
he  viewed  to  be  '^  not  solid  arguments."  Mr.  Gardiner  replied,  over 
the  signature  of  Barebones,  with  great  warmth  and  bitterness.  The 
controversy  continued  for  some  time,  and  originated  the  following 
epigram: 

**  Thayer  squibs  tX  Gardiner, — Gardiner  bangs  at  Thajar, — 

A  contest  quite  beneath  the  pablie  care ; 

Each  calls  the  other  fool,  and  rails  so  long, 

'T  is  hard  to  say  that  either  *s  in  the  wrong.*' 

This  production  is  probably  the  most  scholastic  argument  in  defimee 
of  the  stage  ever  written  by  an  American ;  and  it  was  in  this  speech 
that  Charles  Jarvis  was  first  termed  ''  the  towering  bald  eagle  of  the 
Boston  seat"  ''Kthedoorbe  opened  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  against 
the  stage,**  said  Gardiner,  '<  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  time, 
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tU0  ooofitry  wiU  prodooe  poets  who  may  tower  into  the  miUimest 
'  pidiB  of  tngedj,  and  l%hti j  tread  aloDg  tiie  smilmg,  flowery  road  of 
dusto  comedy.  But  if  in  soUen  silaice  die  door  is  to  be  forerer  kept 
diut,  and  this  Gothio  statato  is  to  remain  unrepealed,  our  genius  will 
be  stifled,  and  our  ears  will  oontinueto  be  harassed  with  nothing  better 
Aan  the  untuned  screechings  of  the  dull  yotaries  of  old  Stomhold  and 
Hopldns !  "  In  the  same  year  he  published  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Ai^ient  Poetry  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  said,  when  contrasting  the 
Boman  church  with  the  English  Established  church :  ''  The  first  of 
their  thirty-nine  articles  is  superstitious,  contradictory,  and  unintol- 
ligiUe :  &r,  if  the  first  part  of  tlu^  article  be  true,  to  a  plain,  honest 
mind,  the  latter  part  there<tf  cannot,  in  my  ojNnion,  be  also  true ;  and 
if  the  latter  part  be  true,  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  first  part, 
for  the  second  person  there  mentioned  had  parts  and  passions.  Their 
dignified  clei^  claim  an  heavenly,  or  divine,  hereditary  succession, 
and  to  have  a  certain  spiritual  something  bottled  in  Iheir  carcasses, 
whidi  they  can  communicato  to  whom  they  plesse,  and  which  none  but 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  touch  finr  that  purpose,  can  possess 
or  eqjoy.  They  deny  transubstantiation,  and  yet  they  cherish  (xm- 
Bubstantiaticm,  which  diflbrs  only  in  the  name.  In  short,  they  are  in 
a  very  small  degree  removed  firom  the  Mother  of  Harlots."  The  opin- 
ions of  John  Gardiner,  barrister,  are  wide  apart  finom  John  Sylvester 
John,  his  son,  the  divine,  who  published  a  very  learned  discourse, 
eattded  ^*  A  Preservative  against  Unitarianism,"  at  Boston,  in  1810, 
whtf^  he  thus  contemptuously  lashes  the  Unitarians :  ''  No  &ction 
iras  ever  more  active  in  spreading  its  tenets  than  the  Unitarians.  In 
England  they  have  bug  conducted  the  most  popular  magazines  and 
reviews,  and  here  they  are  eager  to  seize  on  every  avenue  to  the  pub- 
Go  eye  and  ear.  From  the  slight  opposition  which  they  have  enconn- 
tored,  they  really  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  only  wise,  and  that 
an  learning  and  genius  are  confined  to  themselves.  But  if  there  be  a 
man  of  supereminent  talents  among  them,  let  him  be  pointed  out.  I 
know  him  not  The  pert  conceit,  the  supercilious  sneer,  the  claim  to 
in&llibility,  the  declamation  against  bigotry  and  superstition,  by  which 
they  mean  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  excite 
admiration  aoKxig  the  ^u^dess  and  superficial,  but  will  gain  them 
little  credit  with  the  Sttudble  and  r^ecting.  The  Unitarians  are  for- 
•Tw  harping  upon  candor  and  liberality,  which  they  display  by  ineffi^ 
ble  contempt  for  all  sects  but  thor  own.    The  candor  of  a*Unitarian 
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resemUes  the  hamanity  of  a  revolutioiiary  IVaddbsma.  B  is  eosMtf 
0(xifined  to  wiO'ds;  aad  I  will  Tontore  to  affirm  dot  no  jpreater  oftt*  ' 
rages  against  good  maimers  can  be  found  than  in  the  writings  of  tbeif 
leaders,  Wakefield,  Bdsham,  and  Priestlej.  But  let  them  measure 
their  owix  mod^t^te  stature  with  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  a  Bacon,  • 
Milton,  and  a  Johnson,  and  periiafxi  they  will  be  candid  enoc^  to 
allow  that  all  genius  and  knowledge  are  not  confined  to  Umtarians, 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Trinitarian  without  being  necessarily  either  a 
blockhead  or  a  hypocrite." 

In  178$,  John  Gardiner  took  an  actiye  part  in  the  alteration  of  Ae 
Liturgy  in  the  Common  Prayer,  being  on  a  eommittee,  witfi  Perez  Mor* 
Um  and  others,  of  King's  Chapel  churdi,  striking  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Sylvester  Ghirdin^,  long  a  warden  of  King's  Ghapeli 
was  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this  artide,  of  whom  J<dm  Adams  said, 
that  ''he  had  a  thin,  grasshof^r  voice,  and  an  afleoted  squeak;  a 
meagre  visage,  and  an  awkward,  unnatural  complaisance."  Barrister 
Crardiner  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  rare  wit,  and  the  most  v^orous  mitBt 
of  his  day;  but  highly  sarcastic  and  vitiqperative  toward  his  opponeirts. 
He  was  a  zealous  politician,  learned  in  his  profession,  of  tenaoova 
memory,  and  of  nervous  eloquence. 

When  on  his  passage  to  the  G^eral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  die 
packet  Londoner,  wrecked  off  Cape  Ann  in  a  storm,  he  was  drowned, 
October,  1793,  where  his  chest  of  cbthing  fioated  ashore. 


JONATHAN  LORING  AUSTIN. 

JULY  4,  1T8«.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIES. 

In  the  smooth  and  animated  oration  of  Mr.  Austin,  glowing  wHh 
patriotic  fervor,  it  is  said :  '*  What  country,  my  friends,  can  produce 
so  many  events,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  must  ever  distingniah 
the  American  page, —  a  young  continent,  contending  with  a  naliott 
whose  estiAlishment  had  been  fbr  ages,  and  whose  armies  had  co»- 
quered  the  powers  of  the  world?  What  spirit,  short  of  an  heavenly 
enthusiasm,  could  have  animated  these  infenl  colcsiies,  Mify  to 
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I  the  arfailnurj  nwiMhtBi  ol  a  British  Pariiainent,  a&d,  instead 
of  &wiuiig  like  snf^pIiaDts,  to  am  themselves  ibr  their  oommondefeiioe? 
Toa  dared  to  appeal  to  that  Qod  who  first  planted  the  principles  of 
ostoral  freedom  in  the  human  breast, — principles  repeatedly  impressed 
«i  our  infiint  minds  b j  our  great  and  gbrioas  ancestors ;  and  may 
jonder  son  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  ere  their  descendants  forget  tbs 
hesTeolj  admonitions ! 

''  When  I  behold  so  many  irorthy  patriots,  who,  daring  the  late  glo- 
rious straggle,  have  shone  conspicuoas  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field, 
—when  I  read  in  each  smiling  fiioe  and  jdacid  eye  the  hs^py  occasion 
far  joyandgratulation, — the  iaransporting  subject  fires  my  bosom,  and, 
nith  emotions  of  pleasure,  I  congratulMe  my  country  on  the  return  of 
tkiB  anniyersary.  Hail,  auspicious  day!  an  era  in  the  American 
umals  to  be  ever  remembered  with  joy,  while,  as  a  sovereign  and 
isdependent  nation,  these  United  States  can  maintain  with  honor  and 
ipiilaase  the  oharactw  they  have  so  gloriously  acquired !  How  shall 
we  maintain,  as  a  nation,  our  respectability,  should  be  the  grand  sub- 
ject <^  inquiry.  This  is  the  object  to  which  we  must  attend ;  for  the 
Buaent  America  sullies  her  name,  by  forfeiting  her  honor,  the  fiune 
she  has  acquired  from  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  and  the  viHues  she 
kas  displayed  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  will  only  serve,  like  a  train 
of  meomera,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  glory.  But,  by  a  due  culti- 
vitioQ  of  manners,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  fiiith  we  have  pledged,  an 
Qnion  in  council,  a  refinement  in  sentiment,  a  Uberality  and  benevo- 
leoce  of  oHiduct,  we  shall  render  ourselves  happy  at  home  and 
respectable  abroad ;  our  constellation  will  brighten  in  the  political  hem- 
isphere, and  the  radiance  of  our  stars  sparkle  with  increasing  lustre." 

Jonathan  Loring,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  2,  1748 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1755 ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1766,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  first  Eng- 
lish oration  ever  assigned  to  a  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The 
reoeut  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  spread  universal  joy  among  the 
people,  and  naturaUy  superseded  all  classical  subjects  for  siioh  an  ocoa- 
sioiL  The  bokbess  of  some  of  the  sentiments  was  not  much  approved 
by  the  fiumlty,  and  had  well-nigh  cost  the  candidate  the  hcmors  of  his 
daas.  Mr.  Austin's  fiither  was  of  the  Council,  and  a  selectman  in  Bos- 
ton in  1775,  whose  upright  and  venerable  form,  large^  white  wig,  scarlet 
AMpielot,  and  gold-headed  cane,  were  the  personification  of  the  i 
Ms  and  dress  of  ihat  period. 
15* 
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After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Austin  commenced  bnsineiB  as  a  mer- 
chant, in  Portamoath,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  a  major  in  a  volun- 
teer regiment,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Got.  Langdon,  raised 
for  the  protection  of  that  place.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sullivan;  but  being  about  that  period 
appointed  Secretary  of  the.  Board  of  War  in  Massachusetts,  he  directly 
accepted  the  latter  situation,  which  he  sustained  until  October,  1777. 
Mr.  Austin  married  Miss  Hannah  Ivors. 

'  When  it  became  probable  that  Gen.  Gates  and  the  norAmrn  army 
would  be  able  by  their  success  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  gloomy  character  of  the  southern  campaign,  the  executive 
Ooundl  of  l^Iassachusetts  resolved  to  transmit  the  intelligence  by  a 
safe  and  early  conveyance  to  the  American  Gommissionera  at  Paris. 
For  this  purpose  a  vessel  was  chartered  at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Austin 
was  appointed  a  special  messenger.  As  soon  as  the  official  despatches 
of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  could  be  prepared,  Mr.  Austia 
sailed  from  Boston,  October,  1777.  It  would  seem  that  the  feeble 
resources  of  the  State  were  exhausted  by  the  expanse  of  &e  vessel 
Their  messenger  was  allowed  to  provide  his  cabin  stores  at  his  own 
charge,  and  to  trust  to  the  eflect  of  his  intelligence  for  the  means  of 
compensation.  The  pious  habit  of  New  England  did  not  at  that  time 
permit  a  voyage  to  Europe,  without  proposing  a  note  at  church  on  the 
Sunday  previous,  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  Such  was 
accordingly  offered  at  the  Old  Brick,  where  his  father's  &mily  wor- 
shipped. The  good  Dr.  Chauncy,  though  not  gifted  like  Dr.  Cooper 
in  prayer,  was  on  this  occasion  strongly  excited.  He  thanked  the  Lord 
most  fervently  for  the  great  and  glorious  event  which  required  the 
departure  of  a  special  messenger.  He  prayed  that  it  might  pull  down 
the  haughty  spirit  of  our  enemies ;  that  it  might  warm  and  inspirit  our 
friends ;  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  procuring  peace,  so  anxiously 
desired  by  all  good  men ;  and  he  prayed  that  no  delay  might  retard 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  packet  which  conveyed  this  great  news. 
He  invoked  a  blessing,  as  desired,  on  the  person  who  was  about  to 
eipoae  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to  carry  this  wonderful  intel- 
ligence across  the  mighty  waters ;  but,  said  he,  good  Lord,  whatever,  m 
thy  wise  providence,  thou  seest  best  to  do  with  the  young  man,  we 
beseech  thee  most  fervently,  at  all  ev^ts,  to  preserve  the  packet  The 
vessel  arrived  at  Nantes,  November,  1777. 

The  commissioners  had  assembled  at  Dr.  Franklin's  apartments,  ob 
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die  mmor  tlial;  a  speoial  meBBenger  had  arriyed,  and  were  too  impatient 
tosofler  a  mommt's  delay.  Thej  received  him  in  the  court-yard. 
Before  he  had  time  to  alight,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  him,  —  '*  Sir,  is 
Phikulelphia  taken? "  << Tea,  sir ! "  The  old  gentleman  clasped  his 
Iwids,  and  went  to  the  hotel  '^  But,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than 
Aat;  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  are  prisoners  of  war !  " 
The  elbct  was  ekctricaL  The  despatches  were  scarcely  read  beforA 
tliej  were  put  under  cc^y.  Mr.  Austin  was  himself  impressed  into 
tli6  service  of  tranmribing  them.  Communication  was,  without  delay, 
nude  to  the  French  ministry.  Lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, left  Paris,  and,  on  the  6th  of  December,  official  information  was 
giTen  to  the  American  ccnnmissioners  that  the  king  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  to  that  effect,  and  for 
OMomerce  and  alliance,  were  negotiated  and  signed  in  sixty  days  from 
tbat  date ;  and  the  American  ocmmiissioners,  who  before  were  obliged 
ilmost  to  keep  themselves  prisoners,  were  received  into  fitvor  at  court, 
and  into  unbounded  popularity  through  all  France. 

Dr.  Franklin  transferred  to  Mr.  Austin  the  aflfection  of  a  &ther,  as 
if  he  had  been  not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause,  of  this  glorious 
information.  He  took  bim  directly  into  his  fimiily,  constituted  him  aoi 
adfitional  private  secretary,  and  continued  towards  him  the  kindest 
legards  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  in  France.  Often,  at 
bieakfiist  (mt  other  occasicms  of  their  meeting,  the  old  gentleman  would 
break  from  one  of  those  musings  in  which  it  was  his  habit  to  indulge, 
umI,  clasping  his  hands  together,  exclaim,  ^'  0 !  Mr.  Austin,  you 
boa^t  glorious  new&! "  He  made  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  Mr. 
Austin  should  accompany  him  wherever  he  was  invited.  He  held  him 
it  his  bedside  during  the  intervals  of  the  painful  disease  with  which  he 
was  visited ;  taught  him  to  play  chess,  that  he  might  have  some  con- 
stant cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  to  heap  upon  him  every 
mark  of  personal  attadmient  during  the  period  of  nearly  two  years  of 
Us  residence  in  France. 

Br.  Franklin  was  from  that  moment  the  object  of  unbounded  curi- 
dAtj  and  interest.  The  salocms  of  Paris  were  incomplete  without  his 
pnsence.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  excited  concerning  him,  which 
bioo^t  him  into  all  the  most  beautiful  society  of  that  great  metropolis, 
ttd  m  which  his  dress  and  simplicity  of  i^>pearanoe  formed  a  singular 
ctmtnst  to  the  rich  and  splendid  attire  of  all  others  of  the  company. 
The  young  American,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  wg4  delighted  with  the 
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qpkndor  and  fiacinations  of  these  novel  soenes ;  and  nii^tha?e  Ibim4 
ia  their  allarements  a  too  dangerous  occupation,  if  the  cause  of  all  lliis 
attraction  had  not  extended  to  him  as  weU  the  watchfulness  (^a  fivtiher 
as  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

A  rigid  etiquette  controlled  the  court  dress,  of  which  a  sword  and 
bag  were  indispensable  parts.  The  costume,  whidi  was  r^^ted  by 
the  season,  was  so  strictly  enforced,  that  admission  was  refused  to  him 
who  wore  lace  ruffles  when  the  time  required  cambric ;  but  a  sword 
was  as  inappropriate  to  Franklin  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  and  he  determined  to  go  unarmed.  This  resolution  astoiir- 
ished  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  and  delayed,  for  a  time,  the 
presentation  of  the  American  commissioners.  But  Franklin  knew  his 
ground ;  and,  although  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  sacrificed  the 
advantage  of  an  introduction  at  court  to  any  vain  regard  to  costome, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  appear  in  the  simple  fashion  of  his  own 
country.  The  privilege  was  accorded  to  him,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
appearance  served  to  increase  admiration  for  his  character. 

Attended  by  his  suite,  he  had  a  public  audience  of  the  king,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  private  circle  of  the  queen;  and  from  that 
moment,  everything  Franklin,  and  everything  Am^can,  was  first  in 
style  in  the  gay  coteries  of  the  French  capital  Dr.  Franklin's 
quarters  became  the  point  of  attraction  to  all  that  was  distinguished  or 
desirous  of  being  prominent  in  philosophy  or  &shion,  in  politics  and 
taste ;  and  the  duty  of  receiving  and  attending  to  their  numerous  calls 
generally  devolved  on  Loring  Austin.  Ten  thousand  marks  of  per- 
sonal kindness  which  were  lavished  on  Dr.  Franklin  could  not  but 
sometimes  excite  the  good-natured  jealousy  of  the  other  commissioners, 
who,  though  his  equals  in  political  rank,  seemed  to  be  foigotten  entirely 
by  the  French  people ;  and  it  required  some  address,  certainly,  on  the 
part  of  Franklin,  to  preserve  harmony.  Among  numberless  similar 
instances  of  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  a  large  cake  was 
sent,  one  morning,  to  the  commissioners'  apartment,  inscribed,  "  Le 
digne  Franklin,"  or,  For  the  worthy  Franklin.  "  We  have,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  '^  as  usual,  to  thank  you  for  our  accommodations, 
and  to  {^propriate  your  present  to  our  joint  use."  ''  Not  at  all,"  said 
Franklin ;  '^  this  must  be  intended  for  all  the  commissioners,  only  these 
French  people  cannot  write  En^h.  They  mean,  no  doubt,  ^  Lee, 
Dean,  Franklin.'  "  <<  That  might  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lee ;  <<  but  we 
know,  whenever  they  remember  us  at  aU,  they  always  put  you  first" 
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The  captiure  of  Bnrgo^ie,  and  the  Frenoh  affiance,  dialled  whdjr 
ihe  character  of  ibe  American  cause,  and  it  began  to  be  beUeted  in 
forope  that  the  independence  of  the  Cdonies  might  be  maintaiiied. 
The  itt^Q[ib^«  of  the  English  opposition  in  Parliament  maintUDed  a 
onri^pondence  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
priTStely  visited  in  Paris  bj  more  than  one  of  them.  The  nunistry,  it 
iB^known,  was  desirous  of  keepmg  the  nation  in  great  ignorance  of 
the  state  of  American  affiurs.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
atxxmnts ;  and  the  most  intelligent  men  sought  information  from  other 
soorces,  and  especially  through  France.  The  Americans  in  Englaal 
wore  prindpallj  loyalists,  and  the  ftimess  of  their  representations  was 
GaUe  to  sospicion.  There  was  in  the  conduct  and  constitution  of 
American  afEurs  a  great  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  European 
politics; — the  mode  of  government,  the  strength,  reeonrees  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  were  little  understood;  — how  the  war  was 
oondacted,  when  there  was  none  of  that  machinery  which  was  thou^ 
indispensable  to  raise  taxes,  support  armies,  and  enforce  authority. 
They  were  desirous  of  having  these  matters  ezidained,  especially  as 
ind  enemies  of  the  American  cause  made  this  the  oonstant  theme  for 
their  prophecy  of  ruin.  To  communicate  this  information  in  an 
aothentic  and  «itis&ctory  manner,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  could  best  be 
done  by  personal  interviews  with  some  intelligent  and  confid^tial  per^ 
son ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  mission  for  this  purpose  to  Loring 
Ansrtin.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  American  acceded 
to^his  pit>posal  with  pleasure. 

The  business  was  in  a  high  degree  confidential ;  and,  as  preparatory 
to  it,  Franklin  required  of  Austin  to  bum  in  his  presence  every  letter 
irhich  he  had  brought  from  his  friends  in  America,  —  in  exchange  for 
which  he  gave  him  two  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an 
easy  communication  to  whatever  was  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity, 
^ther  among  men  or  things.  One  difficulty  had,  however,  nearly 
destroyed  this  plan.  Franklin  was  unwilling  that  Austin  should  be 
known,  lest  his  connection  with  the  commissioners  in  France  might  be 
Bnspected.  But  he  had  many  relatives  in  England  of  distinction,  and 
w«8,  besides,  perscmally  acquainted  with  all  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
Boston.  Trustmg,  however,  to  his  prudence,  and  aijoining  on  him 
the  most  scrupulous  att^xti<m  to  preserve  from  all  but  Uie  proper  per- 
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MIS  die  secret  of  bis  o(xmeetio&  with  ihe  commissioiieni,  TnhkEn 
fiumished  him  irith  the  means  of  a  passage  to  Englamd. 

Phribably  no  Amerioaa  erer  visited  England  tmder  more  fortnmle 
dreomstanoes  than  did  Loring  Austin.  Few  of  our  ooontrymen  haire 
the  means  of  associating  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  that  nati<Hi. 
Those  who  gain  this  access  by  means  of  official  staticm  maintain  a  cold 
and  formal  intercoorse,  limited  in  its  character,  and  confined  to  official 
drdes.  But  the  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  Mt 
by  the  leaders  of  the  oj^position  to  see  and  converse  with  an  intelligent 
American,  who  had  the  confidence  of  that  eminent  man,  and  was  firom 
the  coontry  of  their  absorbmg  interest,  brooj^  Loring  Austin  i&to 
fcmiliar  personal  interconrse  with  the  master  spirits  of  the  age. 

In  narrating  the  progress  of  his  commission,  Mr.  Austin  writes : 
''My  time  passes  with  so  little  of  the  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I 
was  not  assured  it  was  otherwise,  I  should  think  myself  without  usefel 
employment  The  mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  of  curi- 
osity or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to,  and  wholly  according  to  my  own 
inclination.  I  attend  ccmstandy  the  debates  of  Parliament,  to  which 
I  have  ready  admissi<m;  and  have  been  particularly  enjoined  to 
attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  <m  our  affiiirs.  Dinner,  — 
or,  as  it  ou^t  to  be  called,  supper,  —  which  follows  afterward,  is 
the  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affiiirs  of  our  country.  I  am 
invariably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The  com- 
pany is  always  composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  few 
additions ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  and  no  question  whidi  yoo 
can  ccmceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowl- 
edge permits.  I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  &e  various  tides  which  differ- 
ent ranks  require.  My  small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this 
trouble  in  Paris ;  but  here  I  firequently  find  myself  at  fiuilt,  whidi 
sulgects  me  to  embarrassment,  that  is  yet  ibrgiven  to  a  stranger." 

A  constant  and  fimiiliar  intercourse  with  whatever  was  noble  or 
learned  or  eminent  in  the  British  esifitBl  must  have  made  this  a  most 
delightful  winter  in  London  to  a  young  American,  educated  in  the  pla^ 
habits  of  New  Engjland.  Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  fiunQy 
of  theEarlof  Shelbume;  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  his  chap- 
lain, the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley;  introduced  to  the  Idng,  then  a  youth; 
in  company  with  Mr.  Fox,  present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  oppositioii, 
and  cilled  upon  to  explain  and  defoid  the  cause  and  character  of 
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biB  coonlrjmeii^  in  tlie  fineedom  of  odloquial  dismwkm,  befinre  tibe 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  against  llie  doubts  of  some,  the  ridicule 
rfothera,  the  censure  of  manj,  and  the  inquiries  of  aH 

The  communications  made  bj  Mr.  Austin  were  calculated  to  explain 
die  condition  and  circumstances  of  his  countrymen,  to  give  a  better 
OQDoeption  of  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  to  do  away  the 
impression  of  their  being  at  Yariance.  among  themselves,  to  explain 
what  might  otiierwise  lead  to  a  belief  of  their  want  of  harmony ;  and, 
by  stating  teyda  which,  with  the  minuteness  that  was  known  to  him, 
bis  hearers  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  he  e£fected  a  very  useful 
impression. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfiu^on 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  fiunily  he  continued  for  some  time  after  his 
retom  to  Paris.  Being  charged  with  the  despatches  of  the  commis- 
ficners  to  Congress,  he  left  France,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  May, 
ITTO.  A  very  liberal  compensataon  was  made  him  by  Congress  for 
bis  services  in  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Austin  again  returned  to  his  business 
m  Boston,  as  an  owner  of  a  rope-walk,  and  interested  in  shipping. 

On  the  11th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Austin  war  appointed  by  the  State 
of  Massadiasetts  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  a  loan  of 
am  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  '*  and  to  pledge  the 
fiuth  of  the  government  for  the  repayment  of  the  same; "  and  shortly 
after  embarked  for  Spain.  Such,  however,  was  the  low  credit  of  the 
oountry  abroad,  or  the  want  of  information  among  monied  men  of  its 
rttonrces  and  condition,  that  thig  small  sum  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Austin  was  captured  on  his  outward  passage,  and  carried  a 
pfeoner  into  England.  Personal  incivility,  inconsistent  with  the 
Qsages  of  more  modem  war&re,  was  practised  towards  him  by  the 
ctptor,  for  ihe  porpoise  of  discovering  the  object  of  his  voyage,  the 
pipers  concerning  it  having  been  thrown  overboard  during  the  chase ; 
ud,  on  the  appearance  of  an  American  vessel  of  force,  the  master  of 
the  fisglish  ship  actually  confined  him  to  the  main-mast,  and  threat- 
ened to  keep  him  there  during  the  action,  — a  threat  which  he  would 
probably  have  put  in  execution,  if  an  engagement  had  ensued.  Mr. 
Austin,  ihaving  obtained  his  liberation  in  England,  by  means  of  fifiends 
to  vhomhe  had  formerly  been  known,  passed  over  to  France,  and  there 
tt^  in  Spain  and  Holland  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission,  with 
wyindi^rent  success.  He  was  enabled,  by  adding  his  own  per- 
rad  credit  to  that  of  the  State^  to  procure  some  articles  of  clothing, 
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Imt  &r  short  of  the  amount  desired  by  the  commonwealth,  ttr. 
Austin  oontiniied  his  exertions  in  Holland  until  the  summer  of  1781 ; 
and,  after  twentj-two  months'  absence,  returned  to  the  United  States. 
After  the  close  of  the  Beyolutionarj  War,  Mr.  Austin  engaged  again 
in  commerdal  and  manu&cturing  pursuits,  and  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  these  occupations.  In  his  native  town  he  was  repeatedly  honored 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  served  for  many  years  on  the 
boards  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  school  committee,  and  in  the  State 
Senate,  as  a  member  from  Suffolk.  On  removing  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  during  the  period  his  sons  were  passing  through  the  uni- 
versity, —  one  of  whom  prepared  the  greatest  paxt  of  this  sketch,  — 
Mr.  Austin  was  elected  a  representative  from  that  town  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  successively  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Uie 
commonwealth. 

The  associations  of  his  early  life,  and  his  intercourse  with  educated 
society  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  given  a  refinement  and  polish  to 
his  manners  and  mode  of  thinking,  that  entitled  him  to  the  reputation 
he  then  universally  enjoyed,  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  cby.  There  are  those  remaining  who  remember  that 
he,  whom  for  many  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  bowed  down 
by  infirmity  and  age,  was  once 

'*  The  glass  of  fiahion  tad  the  mould  of  fbrm,    * 
The  obserred  of  all  obsenrers." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Austin  interested  some  young  frienda, 
by  reciting,  memoriter,  several  of  the  fine  descriptions  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  which  he  was  ever  able  fluently  to  repeat.  He  died  at  Bostcm, 
May  15, 1826. 

The  Hon.  Slenjamin  Austin,  an  active  and  zealous  leader  of  the  <M 
Republican  party,  and  a  brother  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  a 
frequent  writer  in  the  Independent  Chronicle,  over  the  rignstnre 
of  Honestus,  and  author  abo  of  a  warm  political  work,  entitled  ''  OU 
South,"  comprising  850  pages,  8vo.  Ks  political  articles  effected  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  productions  of  any  writer  in  his  party,  and 
elicited  the  following  severe  effusion  from  the  most  satirical  poet  of 
Boston: 

**  In  Tain  oar  Bterafy  ehampions  write, — 
Their  Sirtire  tiddes,  nd  their  pnises  bite. 
Thflj,  bj  their  poor,  d«n  nonsense,  elenrlj  owm 
Our  depth  of  nngaiih  te  the  Uv|^iing  town. 
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Their  pens  iBfUet  not  e*«i  •  moiMDt't  p«2ii« 
And  Honee  seribbles,  and  his  friends,  in  tain ; 
like  angry  flies  that  bats  upon  the  wing. 
They  show  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  to  sting ; 
Ambitioas  with  ephemeras  to  ?ie. 
Or  Boks  that  thunder  into  light,  and  die.'* 

Here  foDoirs  an  aoooont  of  the  frnitlees  efforts  of  Honestas  to  make 
»q)eech  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  met  at  the  Green  Dragcm  Tavern : 

'*  Xhriee  from  his  seat  his  ftrm  Honestas  reared. 
And  thriK  in  attitade  to  speak  ^ipeared ; 
His  lean  left  hand  he  stretohed  as  if  to  smite. 
And  maaftil  grasped  hif  bieeehes  with  his  ri^ 
Thrioe  he  essayed  to  speak,  and  thrice  his  tongue 
In  his  hal^<»pened  mootii  suspended  hung ; 
Onee  more  he  rose,  with  mortiiying  pain,  — 
Once  more  he  rose, — and  then  sat  down  again. 
ffis  disappointed  bosoB&  heaved  a  sigh. 
And  tears  of  anguish  startsd  fr«m  his  eye. 

•  •  •  • 
Thrioe  he  essayed,  and  thrice,  hi  spite  of  soom. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  i>rth  at  last ; 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  irand  out  thdr  way. 

«  •  •  • 

Of  all  her  sons,  none  gained  so  much  iq^planse 
Ab  lank  Honeetus,  with  his  lanth<»ii  jaws. 

•  •  •  • 
Onoe,  too,  mi^uided  by  sons  adverse  power, 
¥ou  aped  patrician's  airs  in  evil  hour. 

And  Federal  Russell,  in  resentful  fit. 
Thy  back  belabored,  and  thy  Ikoe  bespit" 

III  '<  The  Democratiad,"  a  political  salire,  pnblished  at  PhSadel- 
fkia  m  1795,  ire  ind  the  fi4lowing  alliiBion  to  a  speedi  of  Benjamin 
Aistin,  m  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  in  our  sketdi  of  Joseph 
&&  are  farther  allasioiiB.  The  "aatiriiriTig  priest"  of  whom  the 
poet  says  Mr.  Austin  had  such  dread  was  {nnobably  Dr.  Gardiner : 

**  Now,  ssce  Honestui  from  hia  seat  snssi, 
Thrice  stroked  his  chops,  and  thrice  surrqrwi  his  toss ; 
Thrice  stroye  his  mighty  project  to  declare, 
Thrioe  stopped  to  see  if  Parson  0.  were  there ; — 
fkir  weU  he  knew  the  satiriring  prisst 
Would havg himiq^  a soa«srow aad a >•!, 
If  onoe  he  law  his  wayward  ibotstq;ia  strsj 
But  a  Boiall  distance  in  the  thotious  way. 
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Akl  «lmidBUUi,tlioaiiotU]ighadfttodi«id,- 
Among  thy  Clvb  «ppMf«l  no  boMti  hMd ; 
No  P^rton  0.  wbi  there  tli7  ttefie  to  tnee* 
And  pe£at  the  g«ll^  terron  of  thy  fiMe." 


THOMAS  DAWES. 

JULT  4,  1787.    fOR  THB  TOWN  AVTBOBrnBL 

JuBOB  Dawss  mtrodaoed  the  following  felidtoos  figure,  in  ihiB  pto- 
dnotion:  ^'One  of  the  late  aerostatic  navigators," — probaUj  Dr. 
JohnJeffiries, — ''bis  intimated  that  when  sailing  in  his  bdlooathnnigh 
the  bhie  oiimes  of  air,  orer  European  territories,  the  eye  was  grafified 
in  the  aoooracj  with  which  the  divisions  were  made  between  contigaoos 
owners  of  the  lands  below.  The  circomstance  suggested  the  idea  <^ 
firm  laws.  Had  this  phiksof^er  made  his  aerial  vojage  over  the  fields 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  additional  sentiment, — an 
ideaof  equality  would  have  been  joined  to  that  of  certainty.  Thesenti- 
mentalist  would  not  only  have  discovered  the  justness  of  outlines  in  the 
bounds  of  property,  but  he  would  have  observed  the  equality  of  per- 
tkms  of  the  respective  owners, — a  spedes  of  equally  how  exalted 
above  die  condition  of  those  countries  where  the  peasant  is  alienated 
with  the  soil,  and  the  price  of  acres  is  the  number  of  slaves !  Not, 
indeed,  that  perfect  equality  which  deadens  the  motives  of  industry, 
andplaoesdemerit  on  a  footing  with  virtue;  but  that  happy  mediocrity 
which  soars  above  bondage,  without  aspiring  to  domination.  Less 
fiiVimUe  to  liberty  were  those  agrarian  laws  whidi  lifted  the  ancient 
republics  into  grandeur." 

In  the  peroratiixi  of  this  oration.  Judge  Dawes  says,  in  a  stvain 
of  eloquence :  "  Poverty  of  genius  is  not  our  misfortune.  The  fonns 
of  finee  and  justly  balanced  politics  maintain  our  title  to  legislative  wis- 
dom. Nor  have  we  narrowed  the  gates  of  our  religious  institutiims. 
Liberality  is  notan  exotic  that  dies  on  our  soiL  Independent  ground 
is  not  watered  with  the  blood  of  unbelievers.  We  have  not  contracted 
the  worship  of  the  Deity  to  a  single  establishment,  but  we  have  qpened 
an  asylum  to  all  people,  and  kindred|  and  tongues,  and  nations.    No ! 
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UoSomty  tt  not  the  bane  of  indepondoit  minds.  Nature  has  dealt 
wiUi  118  not  on  the  minute  scale  i^eoonomy,  bat  the  broader  prineiples 
of  bounty.  What  remains^  then,  bat  that  we  improve  the  grataities 
of  Providaiee  7  Boaaed  by  a  aeaae  of  past  ga&ring  and  the  dignity 
of  freedcMUy  ire  have  once  more  called  oa  venerable  sages  of  oar  first 
Ckmgress,  on  other  immortal  characters,  to  add  new  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  fiiir  fiibrio  of  independence. 

"A  I^slation,  comnnm  in  certaui  cases  to  all  the  States,  will  make 
us  a  nation  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  This  will  permit  as  to 
respect  oor  own  station,  and  to  treat  on  equal  grounds  with  other 
powers ;  will  suflfer  us  to  be  just  at  home  and  respectable  abroad ; 
win  render  property  secure,  and  ocmvince  us  that  the  payment  of  debts 
18  our  truest  policy  and  highest  honor.  This  will  encourage  husbandry 
vdA  arts ;  will  settle,  widi  numerous  and  happy  &milies,  die  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  borders  of  Kennebec  Huron's  neglected  waves 
—  Superior's  wilderness  of  waters,  now  ferlorn  and  un^nployed  — 
shafl  bear  the  countless  vessels  of  internal  traffic.  Niag^^a's  ibaming 
cataract,  crowned  with  columns  of  vapor  and  refracted  lines,  shall  not 
always  bar  the  intercourse  of  mighty  lakes.  The  mechanic  arts  shall 
find  a  passage  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  Champlain  shall  be  led  in 
triumph  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

^Hail,  glorious  age !  when  tlie  potent  rays  of  perfect  hberty  shall 
tmrst  upon  the  now  benighted  desort;  when  Hbe  tawny  natives  of 
America,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  fled  hither  fixnn  the  old 
worid,  shall  forget  thdr  animosities ;  when  all  parts  of  this  imnwime 
oontment  shall  be  happy  in  ceaseless  communications,  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  benefits;  when  the  cornucopia  of  peace  shall  be  pre- 
ftned  to  the  waste  of  war,  as  the  genial  gales  of  summer  to  the  ruf- 
fian blasts  of  winter ;  when  nations,  who  now  hdd  the  same  jealous 
rdation  to  eaidk  other  which  individuals  held  befi>re  society  was  formed, 
flUn  find  some  grand  principle  of  comUnation,  like  that  which  rolls 
the  heavenly  bodies  round  a  common  centre.  The  distinct  fires  of 
American  States,  which  are  now  blended  into  one,  rising  just  through 
holm  cl<md8  from  the  horinm,  sliaU  blue  bright  in  the  lenith,-  the 
poty  of  the  niuTene ! " 
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JOHN  BROOKS. 

JULT  4»  1787.    iOE  IHB  UAB&AOBUBBEHB  800007  W  OOKSmiSfATL 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  American  army,  the  o£Soers,  in  their 
cantonments  near  Hudson's  river,  instituted  a  society,  May  10,  1788, 
which,  from  similarity  in  their  situation  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Roman,  was  to  be  denominated  '^  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  It 
was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of  gold,  representing  the  Amerioaii. 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  the  devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to  be 
suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of  the 
union  of  America  and  France.  The  immutable  principles  of  the 
society  required  the  members  to  preserve  the  ri^ts  and  privilege  of 
human  nature,  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled,  and  to  promote 
and  cherish  union  and  honor  between  the  respective  States.  Its  objects 
were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  American  Bevolutioii,*ae 
well  as  a  cordial  aflfection  among  the  ofiEioers,  and  to  extend  acts  of 
beneficence  to  those  ofiScers  and  their  &milies  whose  situation  might 
require  assistance.  A  common  fund  wad  to  be  created,  by  the  deposit 
of  one  month's  pay  on  the  part  of  every  ofiScer  becoming  a  member. 
This  institution  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  jeabusy  and  oppo- 
sition. The  ablest  dissertation  against  it  was  entitled  '^  Gonsideratioiie 
on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati,"  dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct. 
10,  1783,  and  signed  '^  Cassius."  It  was  the  production  of  Acdamua 
Burke,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolinay 
who  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  creates  two  di^inct  ordera 
among  our  people :  a  race  of  hereditary  nobles  founded  on  the  military^ 
together  with  the  most  influential  &milies  and  men  in  the  State, —  and 
the  people,  or  plebeians.  On  about  the  year  1803,  Col.  Humphrey 
wrote,  in  reply,  that  '^  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  not 
one  fact  has  occurred  to  countenance  these  jealous  insinuations."  This 
institution  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Knox.  Its 
first  president  was  George  Washington,  who  gave  his  signature  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  members  on  its  establishment  Gen.  Knox  ww 
secretary-general.  The  first  o£Soers  fior  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
that  society  were  as  follows : 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  President;  Maj.  Gen.  H^iry  Knox» 
Vice  President;  CoL  John  Brooks,  Secretary;  Col.  Henry  JaokaoDi 
Treasurer;  Capt  Benjamin  Haywood,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
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The  first  oiator  to  this  branch  of  the  inslitiitioii  ifi8  Hon.  John 
Kiookfl,  in  1787.  After  1790,  the  deli^eiyof  orati(»i8  fbrthk  sooiety 
oeued ;  bat  annnal  meetingB,  and  civic  foutB,  with  toasts  and  sokti- 
ments,  on  die  anniyersaiyt^ind^pendMwejaie  to  this  day  perpetuated* 

A  strong  indication  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  this  remnant  of  revo- 
httkmurj  heroes  is  evident  from  the  eloquent  ajqpeal  of  Gen.  John 
I^rooks,  in  this  oraticHL  ''  Considering  the  temper  of  the  times/'  says 
Gefi.  Brooks,  ''  in  which  you  live,  the  part  you  have  to  act  is  confess- 
edly difficult  For,  ahhough,  as  a  society,  friendship  and  benevolence 
are  your  great  objects,  yet  iqpathy  in  you  with  regard  to  the  public 
welfiure  would  be  construed  into  disaflSdction,  and  uncommon  sensibility 
into  design.  It  is  impossible  for  men,  whose  great  ambiti(m  it  has 
been  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  their  felbw-citisens,  to  view  with 
ind^lference  the  reproach  which  has  been  cast  upon  your  institution. 
B»t  there  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  every  man  to  himself,  as  well 
10  to  others ;  and  there  are  8ituati(ms  from  which  one  may  not  recede, 
wi&out  the  unavoidable  imputation  of  weakness  or  of  guilt  While, 
dierefore,  a  consciousness  of  virtuous  and  laudable  views  will  prompt 
you  to  cherish  the  benevolent  {»inciples  which  first  induced  you  to 
associate,  you  will  be  led  to  respect  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
always  characterizes  a*fi^  government,  and,  when  not  carried  to 
excess,  is  useful  in  its  suj^rt  Time,  which  places  everything  in  its 
true  light,  will  convince  the  world  that  your  institution  is  founded  in 
firtoe,  and  leads  to  patriotism. 

'^  Bendes  the  motives  you  have,  in  common  with  others,  to  seek  the 
psblic  wel&re,  a  regard  to  the  consistence  of  your  own  character, 
that  sense  of  honor  which  has  raised  you  superior  to  every  temptation 
and  to  every  distress,  the  reiterated  testimonials  you  have  received 
finmi  your  country  of  their  sense  of  your  patriotism  and  military  merit, 
are  ties  that  must  f(»rever  bind  you  most  sacredly  to  her  interests. 
Phxiecute,  then,  with  resolution,  what  you  have  instituted  in  sincerity. 
Mdce  it  the  great  object  of  your  ambition,  as  you  have  shone  as 
soldiers,  to  excel  as  citizens.  Treat  with  just  indifference  the  insinua- 
taoDB  which  envy  may  be  disposed  to  throw  out  against  you.  Silence 
the  tongue  of  slander,  by  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  and  the  bril- 
liance of  your  virtues.  Suflfer  not  the  affected  jealousy  of  individuals 
to  abate  the  ardor  of  your  patriotism.  As  you  have  fought  for  lib- 
erty,  cmivinoe  the  Ytodd  you  know  its  value.  As  you  have  gready 
OMrtrilmted  to  establish  these  govemmaits,  teach  the  licaitious  traitor 
16* 
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llMKtyoa  will  support  them;  aiidasyoahaTepaitieiilarijfiraj^tiiiider 
the  bann^nB  rfthe  Union,  kumkate,  in  yonr  seTeral  circlee,  the  neoeft- 
mtf  of  preBerving  the  onity  of  the  national  charaeter.  Fortify  your 
mbds  against  that  foe  to  integrity,  that  bane  of  republicanism,  an 
immoderate  thirst  £>r  popularity." 

Hon.  John  Brooks  was  bom  at  Medford,  June  6, 1752,  and  reoeired 
a  town-school  education.  He  was  an  indented  apprentice  to  Simeon 
Tufts,  M.  D.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  until  he  became  of  age.  He 
early  settled  at  Reading,  in  medical  practice,  and  married  Lucy  Smith, 
an  orphan.  While  at  Beading,  he  became  captain  of  a  company  of 
minute-men,  and  it  being  at  the  period  when  Boston  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  troops,  under  pretext  of  gaing  into  town  for 
medicine  to  be  used  in  his  profession,  he  engaged  a  drill-sergeant  of 
the  regulars  to  secretly  instruct  him  in  the  manual  exercise ;  and  he 
<^n  remarked,  it  was  of  this  British  soldier  that  he  acquired  ihe 
rudiments  of  military  tactics.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  but  was  engaged  in  other  services  on  that  day  and  night,  at 
Cambridge.  His  daughter  Lucy  was  prematurely  bom,  at  Beading, 
on  that  memorable  day;  and,  being  remarkable  for  actiye  and  ener- 
getic habits,  her  brother  Alexander  obserred  to  her,  one  day,  when  she 
was  bustling  about  the  house,  ''Why,  Lucy,  you  was  bom  in  a 
bustle,  and  I  beHeve  you  will  die  in  a  bustle."  Mr.  Brooks  was 
a  schoolmate  with  the  eminent  Count  Rumford.  Hon.  Loammi 
Baldwin,  of  Wobum,  was  his  early  friend ;  and  each  was  destined 
for  college,  but  neither  of  them  ever  received  a  literary  education, 
bdng  diverted  frxnn  their  purpose  by  patriotic  ardor.  Capt.  Brooks 
was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and,  meeting  the  British  force  on 
their  retum  from  Concord,  he  ordered  his  men  to  post  themselves 
behind  the  bams  and  fences,  and  fire  incessantly  upon  them.  CoL 
Brooks,  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  stormed 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  of  the  German  troops.  In  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  Brooks  was  acting  acyutant-general.  After  the.  battle 
of  Saratoga,  he  thus  laccmically  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  We  have  met 
the  British  and  Hessians,  and  have  beat  them;  and,  not  content 
with  this  victory,  we  have  assaulted  their  intrenchments,  and  carried 
them." 

CoL  Brooks  detected  a  conspiracy  of  officers  at  Newburgh,  early  in 
1783.  He  kqpt  them  within  quarters,  to  prevent  an  attendance  on 
the  insurgent  meeting.    On  this  oocaaon,  which  was  probably  the 
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most  anzions  period  in  the  oai^eer  of  Wadifaigtoii,  wbo  rode  np  to  Uti 
for  ooonsel  on  tbk  pcnnt,  Brooks  said,  <^Sir,  I  hhye  sntieipated  jour 
wishes,  and  mj  orders  are  giyen."  Washix^n,  ynA  tears  in  his  eyes, 
extended  to  him  his  hand,  and  said,  ^'  CoL  Brooks,  this  is  just  what 
I  expected  finom  yoo."  What  a  soene  Ibr  an  artist !  In  1780,  Od. 
Brooks  delivered  a  Masonic  oration  at  West  Point,  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  Washingtcm.  He  was  oommander  of  the  Aioient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  in  1786,  and  major-general  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  in  Shays'  insurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 
Was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sociefy.  In  1795  Oen. 
Brooks  published  an  oration  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 
In  1800  he  published  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Medfbfd. 
Hq  had,  previous  to  this  period,  be^i  appointed  a  U.  S.  marshal, 
and  supervisor  of  the  direct  tax.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  frst 
temperance  society  in  New  England,  on  its  institution,  in  1818.  He 
was  the  State  adjutant-general  under  Caleb  Strong,  and  Governor 
cithe  State  from  1816  to  1828.  We  well  remember  the  beautiflil 
scene  of  August  25, 1824,  when  La&yette  stood  on  the  bakcmy  of  the 
mansion-house  at  the  head  of  Park-street,  attended  by  Gov.  Eustis  on 
the  right,  and  his  immediate  predecessor,  €k>v.  Brooks,  on  the  left  side 
of  him,  each  in  full  military  dress  amid  the  cheerings  of  the  gadiered 
multitude,  and  the  escort  of  the  Boston  regiment,  on  retiring  to 
their  quarters.  When  La&yette  visited  his  old  companion4n-amMi, 
during  this  month,  one  of  the  arches  displayed,  on  his  entrance  into 
Medford,  this  inscription,  "Welcome  to  our  dills  and  Brooks." 
Gov.  Brooks  died  at  Medford,  March  1, 1825. 

Lieut.  John,  a  son  of  Gov.  Brooks,  of  youthful  beauty  and  generous 
enterprise,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lake  IMe,  September  10,  1818,  on 
board  Perry's  flag-ship  Lawrence.  Alexander  S.,  his  other  son,  en* 
tered  the  IT.  S.  army.    Lucy  married  Rer.  Geo.  0.  Stuart,  of  Canada. 

''In  the  character  <^  this  estimable  man,"  remarks  his  pastor, 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  ''  there  was  a  junction  of  qualities  equally 
great  and  good.  Great  qualities  he  certainly  possessed.  The  &culties 
of  his  mind,  naturally  of  no  inferior  order,  had  been  unusually  strength* 
ened  by  culture  and  exercise.  Separately,  they  were  all  entitled  to 
respect  on  the  score  of  power;  and,  had  the  entire  assemblage  centred 
in  some  one  not  endued  with  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  or  in 
whose  breast  a  baleful  ambition  r^gned,  they  would  have  clearly 
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pioved  the  poaaeiMMr  to  be  a  teknted  meii,  in  the  popular  seDse  of  the 
phnae.  In  the  case  sa^qpoBed,  they  would  hare  stood  all  naked  and 
qpMi,  and  have  j^axed  upon  homan  oheenratiaiL"  The  beet  memoir 
of  Jdm  Brooke  extant  is  that  writt^  by  his  paitor* 


HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

JULT  i,  1788.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

In  this  spirited  and  elegant  oration  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remarked : 
'^  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  North  American  settlements  exhibit^ 
an  early  and  almost  a  continaal  straggle  between  tyranny  and  avarioa 
upon  one  side,  and  an  ardent  sense  of  native  libwty  upon  the  other. 
Those  are  mistaken  who  think  that  the  original  source  of  oppressioa 
may  be  traced  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  first  colonial 
jBStitution  established  in  Virginia  was  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
eouncil,  dependent  upon  the  capricious  pleasure  of  a  king.  Patienoe 
and  enterprise  at  length  had  discovered  to  the  inhabitants  a  staple 
production  at  that  period  peculiar  to  the  colony,  when  the  harsh  man- 
date of  a  tyrant  foe  had  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  condemned  commerce 
to  defile  her  infant  hands  in  the  fruitless,  ignoble  drudgery  of  searching 
tSbsr  mines.  In  other  southern  colonies,  instances  are  not  wantii^ 
of  inquisitorial  writs  and  of  violated  charters. 

« It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  sheltered  by  the  canopies  of 
dieir  paramounts,  they  were  in  general  less  exposed  than  their  sister 
provinces  to  the  scorching  rays  of  supreme  majesty.  Advancing  into 
New  England,  the  system  of  oppression  becomes  more  uniform,  and 
Ae  resistance  c(msequently  m<»re  conspicuous.  No  affluent  pro^Hrie- 
tary  ^[q)eared  to  protect  our  hardy  ancestcm.  The  immeasurable  wild 
had  yielded  to  their  industry  a  vacancy  barely  sufficient  tor  their 
hous^K)ld  gods.  At  the  same  moment,  the  pestilential  breath  of  a 
despot  Uew  into  their  country  a  swarm  of  locusts,  commissioned  to 
eorrode  thw  liberties  to  the  root  Even  in  those  early  times,  not 
ealy  the  fi^eedom,  but  the  use  of  the  press,  was  prohibited;  new  taxes 
limpeaed;  <dd  diarters  were  abNgated;  citiiens  were  impreowi 
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xnB  dtMnn  of  Kiglaiid  rsBtnuMd  cmigretioDB  frosi  lluki  oooiiliry,  Qii- 
eouraged  popakdon  upon  iUs  sido  <rf  the  Atlantb,  ooidboated  ostaM, 
Btttqweteed  the  habitual  modoB  of  paUio  warship,  ainl  precluded  tho 
wretched  privilege  of  oomj^aint  Oppressed  in  a  naimer  so  inrhathig, 
80  nnworthj,  how  did  oar  fore&ihers  sustain  these  accumulated  mis- 
eries ?  Did  they  crouch,  dismayed,  beneath  the  iron  sceptre  7  Did 
they  commit  treason  against  themselves,  by  alienating  4he  dearest  pre- 
rogatives of  humanity  ?  Ko ;  we  find  tfiem  persevering  in  decent, 
pathetic  remonstrances,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  refusing  to 
surrender  their  patent  to  Cromwell,  and  exhibiting  a  bill  of  rights  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration.  After  the  abdication  of  James,  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty  in  Britain  became  complete.  AGnisters  naturally 
grew  fearful  lest  her  pervading  influence  should  extend  to  the  colonies; 
and  fixMu  the  era  of  the  Revolution  until  the  gloomy  hour  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  plan  of  our  slavery  was  always  resumed  in  the  inler- 
vab  <^  domestic  peace.  Affidrs  now  assumed  a  more  serious  aspeot 
The  minds  of  men  became  vehemently  agitated ;  and,  after  a  sad  vari- 
ed of  disappointment, 'the  citizens  of  these  provinces  were  compelled 
to  draw  th^  swords,  and  to  tifpesl  to  the  Ood  of  armies.  What,  then, 
may  we  hence  infer,  were  the  principles  which  actuated  the  high-spir- 
ited Americans,  placed  in  a  atuation  so  critical  and  disastrous  ?  Tbey 
were  elevated,  patriotic,  godlike.  Tbey  lEiduced  a  vtduntary  sacrifice 
of  ease  iukI  fortune,  a  ccmtempt  for  dangw,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
leaders  diosen  by  thransdves.  What  were  the  manners?  These  con- 
ttsted  in  honor,  temperance,  fcnrtitude,  religion.  What  were  the  feel- 
ings ?  These,  no  power  of  language  can  describe.  Had  tbey  still 
cmitinued  to  animate  our  bos(»ns,  tbey  might  have  supplied  the  want 
of  a  new  government,  which  now  alone  .can  save  us  fi^om  perdition." 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  a  son  of  Samuel  AUeyne  Otis,  a  native  of 
Barnstable,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  cbughter  of  Harrison 
Gray,  Beceiver-general  of  this  province ;  and  second  to  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith.  His  fiither  was 
early  in  mercantile  life,  settled  in  Boston,  and  was  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  was  too  youthful  to  become  eminent  in  the  BevoluticM^ 
like  his  Inrother  James,  the  great  advocate.  He  was,  however,  a  rep- 
resentative firom  Boston  in  1776,  and  member  of  the  State  oonventiott 
«f  1780.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  Speaker  of  the 
Eraae,  1784.  In  1787  he  was  aiqpointed  <me  of  the  comrnissionfiffs 
to  nigetiate  regpodiiig  Shays' intirreetML    He  wit  elected  a  membir 
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of  CoDgress  in  178^|  aad  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  cooetxta- 
tkm  was  cboBMi  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  filled  with  scmpuloos  fidelity,  blandneea  and  ooarteey, —  without, 
it  ia  said,  being  absent  fix)m  his  post  a  single  day  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  till  his  deoease,  amid  the  collision  of  party  strife,  to 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  He  died  at  Washingtcm,  April  22, 
1814,  aged  78. 

The  grandfiither  of  the  subjectof  this  article  —  Harrison  Oray,  Eeq^ 
—  adhered  to  the  royal  caose,  and  removed  firom  Boston,  March  17, 
1776,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  evacuation.  John  Adams  once 
impulsively  said  of  Harrison  Gray,  that  he  has  a  very  tender  mind, 
and  is  extremely  timid.  He  says,  ^'When  he  meets  a  manof  theother 
aide,  he  talks  against  him;  when  he  meets  a  man  of  our  side,  he 
GppOBe&  him, — so  that  he  fears  he  shall  be  thought  against  everybody^ 
ami  so  everybody  will  be  against  him."  And  at  another  time,  Mr.  Adams 
remarked :  ''  I  went  in  to  take  a  pipe  with  brother  Cranch,  and  there 
I  SoMind  Zab  Adams.  He  told  me  he  heard  that  I  had  made  two  vexy 
powerful  enemies  in  this  town,  and  lost  two  very  valuable  clients  — 
Treasurer  Gray  and  Esekiel  Goldthwaite;  and  that  he  heard  that 
Gbrayhadbeen  tomeformyaocount,andpaiditofl^  and  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  0,  the  wretched,  impotent  malice ! 
They  show 'their  teeth, — they  are  eager  to  bite, —  but  they  have  not 
strength.  I  despise  their  anger,  their  resentment,  and  their  threats ; 
but  I  can  tell  Mr.  Treasurer  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  tell  the 
work!  a  tale  which  will  infiillibly  unhorse  him,  whether  I  am  in  the 
hoiue  or  out  If  this  province  knew  that  the  public  money  had  never 
been  counted  these  twenty  years,  and  that  no  bonds  were  given  last 
year,  nor  for  several  years  before,  there  would  be  so  much  uneaainess 
dbottt  it  that  Mr.  Treasurer  Gray  would  lose  his  election  another  year.'' 
And  Trumbull,  in  McFingal,  satirically  says : 

**  Wliat  Paritim  oould  ever  pray 

In  godlier  tone  tiiaa  Treasnrer  Graj  ? 

Or  at  town^MetiDgs,  tpeeohiQriDg, 

Could  utter  more  melodious  whine. 

And  shut  his  eyes,  and  tent  his  moan, 
^  like  owl  afflicted  in  the  sun  ?  ** 

Bold  miptttatioas  having  been  dedared  that  Treasurer  Gray  had 
appfopriated  funds  of  this  provinoe  to  private  purposes,  the  graadi* 
son  pr^ared  a  dear  rcfetation  of  tiie  uB||ust  mooQutioOy  from  whieb  ve 
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aeleet  a  poiiaon.  It  may  be  feimd  entire  in  Boaidl's  Oeotind,  Jmie^ 
1880.  AQading  to  gnmd&liier  Gray,  Mr.  Otis  Bays:  "  I  was  indeed 
only  njne  years  old  when  I  last  saw  him,  but  my  recdlections  of  him 
and  of  the  circomstanoesofhisezileareasBOciated  with  the  most  YiTid 
abd  aflkctionate  impressions  of  that  tender  age.  My  paternal  ances- 
tors were,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  high  Whigs.  My  patenud  grand- 
ftlher  was  president  of  the  ooandl  held  in  1774,  immediatdy  after 
Ae  disBolation  de  facto  of  the  regolar  govemment,  by  Gage ;  and  in 
the  years  next  following  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Boston,  my 
ancles  and  fisither  were,  some  of  them,  in  the  General  Ckmrt,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  public  transacticms  of  the  times.  In  1775, 
my  fiither,  with  his  wife,  the  treasnrer's  only  daughter  and  dnldren, 
tocdc  refuge  in  my  paternal  grand&ther's  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
1776,  immediately  after  the  evacuation,  we  returned  to  Bosttm.  Though 
the  cqpposito  politkad  attitudes  of  the  two  fiunilies  never  interrupted  for 
a  moment  the  tender  attachment  of  my  parents  for  each  other,  yet  the 
separaticm  of  my  &ther  from  her  &ther,  whose  darling  child  she  was, 
preyed  upon  her  peace  of  mind,  and  finally  destroyed  her  health.  Thus 
it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  public  relation  and  affidrs  <tf  Treas- 
urer Gray,  from  November,  1774,  when  the  people  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands, — my  paternal  grand&ther  then  being, 
in  fiuH;,  the  presiding  officer, —  to  the  lame  of  his  leaving  the  country, 
and  that  his  departure  itself  and  the  drenmstanees  attending  it,  were 
themes  of  constant  discussion  and  intense  interest  in  the  fiEunily  cir^ 
in  my  hearing ;  and  that,  had  any  suspicion,  hint  (Mr  acousatioii,  of 
his  carrying  away  the  public  mcmey,  prevailed  among  the  ruling  party, 
they  could  not  have  been  hidden  or  forgotten  by  me.  Two  yeiurs  after 
Ais  time,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  began  a  correspondence  with  the 
treasurer.  After  the  peace,  and  before  I  was  of  age,  he  employed  me 
in  attempting  to  save  uid  ccnvey  to  him  something  fix>m  the  wreck  of 
his  finrtune.  In  1704,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  this  excellent 
and  virtuous  man  sunk  to  rest  Yet)  through  the  long  period  of  ei^teen 
years  of  constant  correspondenee  with  him^  and  the  bnger  time  of 
siz-and-thirty  years,  durbg  which  his  bones  have  been  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  never  heard  of  the  suggesti(m  of 
any  de&lcatiok  of  the  public  money  by  him,  or  of  any  offence  commit- 
M  against  his  country,  but  his  acoeptance  of  the  mandamus  oommis- 
ibn.  But  I  well  remember  ^  constant  exultation  of  my  mother,  in 
Ao  midst  of  her  troubks,  that  ^  his  enemicBOOttld  say  nodiiitg  against 
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hon.^  TUsnegati^testiinonyBlKHddfliri^ 
mfapported  &bricatioii."  Mr.  Otis,  aftor  gooiig  into  a  detail  unequir- 
ocallj  ptyving  the  financial  honor  of  his  matenial  grand&ther,  th» 
eloqaendj  remarln :  '' IhaTO  never,  to  the  beat  of  mj  remembranoe, 
written  a  line  in  vindication  of  mj  own  paUic  character,  though  tor 
years  together  I  have  been  doomed  to  ran  the  gauntlet  throng  nude 
and  file  of  mj  political  opponents.  Bat  I  have  now  no  choice.  Sone 
old  resorreotionist,  in  ftunUing  over  the  tomb  of  a  relative  recentty 
deceased,  disturbs  the  ashes  of  another  long  since  dead.  It  is  mj  duty 
to  protect  tiiem.  They  are  the  sacred  relics  of  my  earliest  Jfriend  and 
bene&otor,  whose  name  I  bear,  whose  Uood  is  in  my  veins,  and  whose 
exile  I  was  taught  to  regard  as  the  heaviest  calamity  that  befell  mj 
childhood  and  youth.  He  atoned  for  a  solitary  politi<»l  error  of  jadg- 
ment  by  sacrificing  fortone  to  principle,  and  left  instead  of  it  the  leg- 
acy only  of  a  good  name.  An  attonpt  is  now  made  to  conjure  up  a 
mist  of  slander  or  suspicion  over  his  antiquated  tomb.  To  the  naiae 
of  the  dark  magician  I  have  no  due.  He  calls  himself  Senez,  and 
deals  in  the  gossip  by  which  '  narrative  old  age '  betrays  its  a|^roxima- 
tion  to  dotage.  I  hope  the  exceeding  absurdity  of  the  statement  into 
which  he  has  been  led  will  naturally  restrain  him  hereafter, — the  pro- 
pensity natural  to  old  folks  of  prating  about  sixty  years'  since, — and 
that  he  will  remember,  when  they  grow  anecdotical,  they  become 
obaozious  to  the  character  oaoe  given  by  a  lady  to  an  dd  busy-body, 
who,  inquiring  what  the  world  thouj^t  of  him,  was  answered,  'AH  the 
women  think  you  an  old  man,  and  all  the  men  consider  yoa  an  old 


Harrison  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Bev.  lir.  Montague,  of  Christ  Chuicb, 
Boston,  dated  London,  Aug.  1,  1791,  remarks  to  him,  in  a  qurit  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  as  follows :  ^'  The  melancholy  state  in 
which  you  represent  religion  to  be  in  Boston  and  NewEn^^and  is  oqd^ 
firmed  by  all  who  .come  firom  th^oe.  Is  this  one  of  the  blessings  of 
your  indep^dence,  to  obtain  whioh  you  sacrificed  so  many  livesl  I 
am  glad  that  your  federal  constitution  '  has  had  a  very  great  and  good 
eflbct,'  but  very  much  question  whether  you  will  ever  be  so  hvpfj  m 
yoa  were  under  the  mild  and  gmitle  government  and  proteotioii  of  Gveat 
Britain ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fireedom  my  countrymen  boast  o^  i^ 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  have  sacrificed  their  rdigioii,  they  ha?e  made 
a  poor  bargain.  They  cannot,  in  a  leligknui  aense,  be  called  a  ina 
people,  till  the  Son  of  Qod  has  mads  them  firee. 
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'*!!  18  T^  florpriBiDg,  ooBiideriBg  the  eBtuHwhawnt  of  ihe  Boom 
Oidiolio  r«Iigkm  at  Quebeo  was  <me  of  the  heavy  grieTMOMWi  the  Abmt- 
]6a&  CimgreflB  cmnphiiiied  o^  that  your  governor  and  other  great  mm 
in  ycmr  town  shodd  att^id  the  worship  of  Ood  in  a  Boman  Oalbolio 
fktKk,  to  hear  a  Bomish  bisht^,  on  a  Sunday;  and  that  he  ahoold  be 
oae  (^  the  chaplains  who  officiated  at  a  pubUc  dinner !  I  cannot,  at 
pfesent,  aoeoont  for  their  inoMisistenoy  any  otherwise  than  by  sapposii^ 
die  part  they  took  in  the  late  unhappy  contest  kys  so  heavy  upon  their 
ooBsciaioes  that  they  imagme  no  one  can  absolutely  absolve  them  b«t 
s  Bomish  priest"  \ 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  war  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8, 1766,  on  the  estate 
adjttmng  the.  Bevere  House,  and  next  that  of  the  late  Gi^t  Jonathan 
Chapman.  He  r^nonbered  standing  at  the  window  of  his  birth-phoe^ 
to  see  the  British  regulars,  when  on  the  march  to  Lexington.  Hi 
enteied  the  public  Latin  School  in  1778.  The  youthful  days  of  Mr. 
Otis,  at  this  period,  are  narrated  by  himself,  m  his  speech  at  tiie  dedi* 
catimi  of  .the  Otis  School,  on  Lanoister-street,  March  18, 1845 ;  and 
this  was  his  last  public  address.  Mr.  Otis  said  that  nothing  was  more 
reoiote  from  his  mind  than  the  idea  of  making  an  address  upon  a  sub- 
jeet  of  such  importance  as  education.  The  day  for  making  addresses 
had  long  since  passed  with  him.  Old  men  should  know  when  to 
retire.  They  should  not,  like  old  ladies,  appear  in  public  bedixened 
with  the  omameatB  of  youth.  He  was  not  competent  to  make  one 
now,  but  he  could  do  what  all  old  men  could, —  tell  a  story  about  him- 
aelfl  As  the  school  had  been  named  after  him,  he  was  vam  ^lou^  to 
saj^xxie  that  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some- 
thing that  related  to  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  a  Bostcm  boy,  and 
he  had  received  all  his  education  at  the  public  sdioob  after  he  was 
Beven  jeafs  old.  He  cherished  a  great  afibotion  for  those  days,  and  he 
thought  with  pleasure  on  the  memory  of  his  sdioolmasters,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  on  good  terms,  excepting  an  occasional  floggii^. 
Ihe  first  school  he  went  to  was  Kqttasi  public  school.  It  was  kept  by 
Master  Griffith,  in  Hanover-street  EBs  friend.  Deacon  Grant,  who 
niB  near  him,  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Master  Griffidi  was  a 
worthy  dd  creature,  and  had  some  pretenuons  to  focetiousness.  His 
ideas,  as  to  rewards,  were  a  little  peculiar.  Every  Wednesday  afier- 
i^QQh,  the  boys  who  had  ctemeaned  themselves  with  proprie^  expected 
to  leceive  a  prise,  which  expectation  was  not  disiqiqpointed.  But  what 
did  they  think  it  was?  Shdlbarks,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  for 
17 
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nkioii  tlie  boys  §anakM !  He  thai  irait  to  tbe  IMm  School,  ufakh 
HM  in  Sdfeool^treet  Tho  mister,  Mr.  LoveD,  was  swoiihy^gM- 
tlenan ;  bat  there  had  been  a  sort  of  liraliy  between  the  Latin  aaA 
the  writaag  schools,  whidx  was  the  cause  of  tsferal  cnrioBS  doggerel 
eAsioasonthepartoftheboys,  some  extraetB<^  which  were  repeated 
bgf  Mr.  Otis  with  humorous  eflfoet 

Eortjr  jears  ago,  oontomed  Mr.  Otis,  the  pkoe  where  this  school  mm 
built  was  a  mill-pond.  The  tide  flowed  into  it  to  the  depdi  of  ten  «r 
twelire  feet.  Th^re  was  then  no  e^qiectation  that  a  sdiool-hoosewoold 
ever  be  erected  on  this  spot.  There  were  ''  schools  "  of  fishes  here, 
bst  there  was  no  schoolmaster,  except  the  snocessor  of  St.  Anthony, 
who,  it  was  said,  oould  preadi  to  the  fishes.  Mr.  Otis  said  he  was 
eatirdy  inadequate  to  describe  the  great  advantages  which  the  <jiildreii 
of  Ae  present  day  had  over  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  time.  What  did 
they  learn  then?  A  few  Latin  roots  to  squeeze  them  into  coHege,  aai 
mere  ciphering.  They  had  then  none  of  those  advantages  which  he 
new  saw.  There  was  not  dnn  that  groi^of  kamed  teachers,  who  were 
deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  country.  He  ^spoke  with  great 
tieii  of  those  who  had  lived  in  his  time ;  but  he  did  not  think  it 
any  disparagement  to  their  memory  to  say  that  they  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  instructors  of  the  present  day.  He  commended  them 
to  their  teachers,  and  their  teadiers  to  them;  and  he  prayed  them  to  be 
sitiBfied  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  and  tb  improve 
the  opportunity  which  was  affi)rded  to  tiiem  of  becoming  good  aai 
enlightmed  citizens.  He  hoped  that,  as  the  school  had  been  called 
after  him,  they  would  rememb^  him  in  their  good  will;  and  he  more 
afiecticmately  and  fervently  commended  them — teachers  and  pupils  -^ 
te  tibe  care  and  protection  of  their  Makor. 

Li  oonnection  with  this  period  in  the  youth  of  Otis,  we  have  a  rem* 
inisoence,  finely  woven  in  his  own  charming  language.  ''  Bainstable," 
says  he,  ''  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  birth  and  resid^ioe  of  my 
immediate  ancestors  for  four  generations,  but  it  affi)rded  to  my  child- 
hood an  asylum  from  the  storms  of  war,  and  a  retreat  fin:  my  peaoefid 
studies,  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few  weeks 
before  the  news  arrived  of  the  conflagration  of  Charlestown.  Tfatf 
came  to  us  not  in  the  shape  which  it  has  since  assumed,  of  a  real  vic- 
tory, though  nominal  defeat;  but  with  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  oon*- 
flagration  and  masBacre,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  lAaok  our 
peaoefol  viUages  were  intended  to  be  swept  with  the  fire  and  sford. 
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piBftv^lfr.  miiard,6ftli6  6i(itpMli,  irii^m  I  fumi  mj  ibm  frn 
MoMbi^  to  SatardagrB.  On  tl»  ket  daj  of  the  veak,  I  was  Ban  fn^ 
mi  Mmfed  to  the  pstriaiehel  naoBacn,  «id  aittended  oh  Svodt^  tlM 
nligiou  isstamctiotti  rf  ibe  px/oB  and  veneraUe  Mr.  Kiaw.  hk  tlMae 
iraeklj  jooneiyixigs^  I  became  fiomliar  iridi  ike  looaticm  of  evBrj  home 
ad  bwldiag  between  b^  peiats  ei  dqMrtvx^,  and  with  the  yomger 
ianatesefiDaayofthem;  aMI&dae  if  leodd  jotdownthepnacipal 
prtof  themiiqpcmajdaaof  Aeroad.  BaraetaUe  was  not  ody  the 
aaaae  of  my  earlieet  frimdflhip,  btit  of  my  first  love.  I  beoiMe  miani- 
QttA  of  a  y^ry  ohanBiiig  yooag  perttm,  nearly  of  my  own  age, — b«« 
Ihe  ocMarae  of  this  bve  did  not  nm  amoetUy .  In  an  anooent  rambk 
oier  the  fieUe  and  hedges  with  her  and  other  young  penKNu,  she  had 
the  miB&rtonetokseaneekIaoe<tfgaiB]n»gdklbeads:  tfaefiudtwaa 
nnkher  hem  nor  nune,  bot  of  the  string  mi  ifiuA.  tiiey  were  direaded ; 
bitstil],  as  real  mint-drops  were  in  that  day  very  valuable,  and  treasnryi* 
ODtoi  gneAj  on  the  deeline,  the  eircnnataiioe  brooj^t  me  into  eotte 
dinpedit  with  the  fioaiy,  as  aeeessory  to  a  loss  which  impaired  the 
bcdty  of  resuming  specie  payments  when  the  time  should  arrive,  and 
nsaked  in  a  futore  non-mterconrse."  The  mother  of  yoimg  Otis,  in 
•  letter  to  her  fivther,  while  in  this  sedosionf  qieaking  of  him,  says, 
^'Iflhall  eaolose  yon  a  letter  inm  Harry,  of  has  own  writing  and  indith 
uig,  which  will  ^lalde  yon  to  finrm  some  jodgment  of  his  genius,  winoh, 
his  tuto  tells  me,  is  very  unocmuDon." 

Young  Otis  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1788,  when  b«t 
ei^iteen  years  of  age,  reoeivii^  the  hi^eet  hootxs  of  a  dass  among 
whom  were  William  Prescot^  Artemas  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Spenoer. 
At  that  period,  his  young  finends  warmly  oonoeded  that  the  mantle 
of  hs  eloquent  undo,  James  Otis,  had  oioiroled  him,  lor  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  brilliHit  and  ^raeefol  oratcury : 

** Otb  rises  like  a  venuJ  mom. 

Clear,  brilliant,  sweet,  in  nature's  g^  arrayed, 
Where  not  a  dond  obtrudes  its  devious  shade." 

Hm  we  will  again  reeur  to  the  sprightly  and  deligh^bl  remembrance 
<^Mr.  Otis  in  r^ition  to  this  period,  ecmtamed  k  his  letter  vemi  ait 
tii centennial  cetetoktion  of  Harvaid  University,  Sept  8, 1886.  ''It 
»%ow  fi%4hree  years  sfaice  I  first  received  the  honora  of  the  univur- 
ft^.    The  ewivmg  wMnher  of  my  ftBow-qlawmata  is  very  fsaaH  . 
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To  tliote  of  «8  wbo  tre  pgwcat — 'namant  of  onnehes' — Hmm 
j«m  pffobaUjiqipeir like  the  'tele  thftt  k  toU^  Mjoimomar, 
tbrouj^  the  long  period,  seens,  in  the  letvospect,  like  a  rapid  joniwf 
tfuroo^  a  path  beset  ifith  flowers  and  thorns ;  — the  wounds  reoeived 
from  the  liUtor  remaining,  while  the  ooknr  and  fragranee  of  the  former 
are  gcme  forever.  In  the  jeut  in  which  I  was  graduated,  the  oom* 
menoement  was  preceded  bj  the  acknowledgment  of  independence  uA 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  English  oration  was  assigned  to  me.  Yoa 
wiU  naturally  presome  that  the  event,  adapted  to  enkkidle  enthusiasm 
in  an  orator  of  the  gravest  diaracter  and  age,  would  stimulate  the  fervid 
imagination  of  ei^teen  to  paint  in  somewhat  gorgeous  colors  the  proa- 
pectB  unfolded  to  our  country  by  this  aduevement  of  its  liberti^,  and 
its  probable  eflbct  upon  the  destinies  of  other  nations.  I  remember 
that  I  did  so,  and  indulged  the  impulse  of  a  sanguine  temperament  in 
building  what  doubtless  seemed  to  others,  and  perhiqps  to  myself, 
castleB  in  the  air.  But,  had  it  been  in  my  imagination  to  ccmceiye, 
and  in  my  power  to  describe,  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  reality,  I 
should  have  been  considered  as  balloonii^  in  the  regions  of  bombast, 
and  appeared  ridiculously  aiming  to  be  sublime." 

Mr.  Otis,  in  the  same  admirable  epistle,  of  which  we  cite  only  a  part, 
makes  very  shrev^  remarim  on  the  great  topic  of  educi^n.  ''It  ia 
of  incomparably  less  momoit,"  says  he,  ''  duit  a  tsw  persons  should 
wear  the  gown  of  the  scholar,  than  that  the  great  body  of  the  oommn-» 
nity  should  be  dad  in  the  costume  of  fixed  juinciples.  But  one  cannot 
flourish  without  the  other.  Unless  a  due  proportion  of  the  people  be 
educated  in  uniyersities  and  colleges,  learning  must  run  wild.  There 
might  be  plenty  of  itinerant  orators  and  preachers  to  the  dear  people, 
and  ol  political  sportsmen  to  set  man-tn^pe  fior  straggling  patriots.  Ik 
is  vain  to  say  '  die  schocdmaster  is  abroad,'  unless  he  is  qualified  fix* 
his  vocation.  When  die  schoolmaster  has  been  educated  at  a  unt- 
Tersity,  or  has  otherwise,  by  means  ol  instruction  fitom  scholars,  become 
fit  finr  the  calling,  then,  indeed,  he  goes  abroad  a  most  respecteble  and 
interesting  member  of  an  honorable  profession,  implanting  the  seeds  of 
religion  and  of  mcmdity,  private  and  puUic,  wherever  he  goes.  With- 
out these,  be  travels,  Vke  a  pedler,  with  bandies  of  trashy  pamphlftis 
and  orations  on  his  back,  scattering  his  miserable  wares  thiou|^all  the 
cottages  and  workshops  and  kitchens  in  the  oonntry ,  defraadmg  tha 
faamble  pardiasers.  It  is  from  the  colleges  that  the  vrante  of  the 
kgislataras,  the  pulpits,  the  covrli  and  the  school,  can  be  most  < 
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ifl^nipplkd.  Iliej are  ibe  ni^B  in  wlook  the  gennne  Im^^ 
kqpt^andtliepiiieooiiiitemped.  TIm  pdjpit^  the  pnn  lod  the  sohool, 
tfe  Ihe  buds  of  depoek,  whenee  it  is  eiraihitod;  and,  withoat  fre- 
fiad  recanenoe  to  the  standuds  kept  in  the  mints,  thej  wiU  pmt  in 
arenktion  base  eoin  and  ng  money,  to  the  oonfoncm  and  destniction 
of  the  sound  cmreaey.  Let  ns  ealtiiwte  and  adhere  to  the  prindples 
IM^  here,  and  not  trust  to  the  promises  of  Ae  oonducUnrs  on  the 
iMdem  hutellectoal  raiboad,  to  grade  and  level  the  hills  of  sciaioe, 
sod  to  take  jjiA  along  at  rates  thai  will  torn  oar  heads  and  I»eak  our 
Vmes.  Let  ns  esehew  the  Tagaries  and  notions  of  the  new  sdKxJs, 
and  let  eadi  <^  us  be  reminded  of  a  quotation  which  Bnrke  did  not 
imik  nnwor&7  of  him,  and  be  ready  to  say, 

*  Wkftt  though  the  flftttaring  taptter  ThrauM 
Hangs  hjB  new  angel  two  doors  from  ns. 
As  fine  as  punter's  daub  can  make  it. 
Thinking  some  traveUer  may  mistake  It  ? 
I  hold  it  both  a  shame  and  sill 
To  ^  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.'  " 

On  ihe  year  previoos  to  gradnating  at  oollege,  Mr.  Otis  had  an 
mpressiye  interview  with  his  noble  uncle,  the  great  advocate ;  and  as 
it  was  the  last  period  of  intercourse  with  him,  we  will  quote  his  own 
words :  '^I  bron^t  James  Otis  in  a  gig  from  Andover  to  Boston,  in 
the  year  1782,  at  a  period  when  my  htikeac  and  his  friends  thought  he 
ma  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightfully  instructive  than 
hii  ccnversation  on  the  journey,  but  it  was  in  referonce  chiefly  to  the 
stody  of  my  profession,  which  it  was  intended  I  should  pursue  under 
las  painn^age.  But  I  went  bade  to  college.  He  remained  at  home 
for  a  &w  weeks,  and  was  induced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  where,  it  is  said,  he  displayed  great  powers  in  a  very  pathetio 
case,  but,  as  I  have  learnt  from  those  who  heurd  him,  he  appeared  a  sun 
shorn  rf  his  beams.  His  house,  however,  became  the  resort  of  much 
company,  calling  to  visit  and  converse  with  him.  Gov.  Hancock  waa 
particularly  attentive,  and  forced  him  to  dine  with  him  in  a  very  large 
pttty.  He  was  observed,  before  this  time,  to  beccmie  thoughtfol  and 
flad,  lying  in  bed  until  a  very  late  hour;  but  immediately  after  the  dinner 
there  was  a  visible  oscillation  of  his  intellect  He  was  overwhehned  by 
the  recollection  of  past  days,  impressed,  probably,  with  greater  foroe  bj 
the  presence  of  Hancock  and  jothen  of  the  cofit^ivef,  by  the  scene  alto- 
17* 
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gedier.  There  was,  howefer,  no  fteiMj.  A  hint  was  gmii  Ifai,  Ij 
my  fiiliher,  that  he  had  belt^  retom  to  Axkdorer ;  and  he  w«iit  like  » 
hmb,  where  in  a  very  short  period  he  was  strvc^  with  fightning.^ 
*  This  statement  implies  that  this  was  the  -  last  time  of  hisyi«l1p 
Boston.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  hk  uncle  was  moderator  of  a  towm- 
meeting,  in  March,  1789.  Perhaps  Mr.  Otis  mistook  the  date  of 
oonyeying  him  frmn  Andoyer. 

The  profession  <^law  was  the  pursuit  of  his  choice  while  at  ooOage, 
and  he  bng  anticipated  the  pririlege  of  entering  Temple  Inns,  London; 
but  the  confiscation  of  his  grand&ther  Qra/s  estate,  and  ^  derange- 
ment of  his  fiither's  pecuniary  aSurs,  c^ueqnent  oa  the  BerolatioB^ 
crushed  that  hope.  He,  however,  pr^)ared  himsetf  for  the  professioa 
under  the  guidance  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  the  jurist  and  patriot.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  an  intensity  of  application  unsurpassed  by 
any  young  student  in  the  courts  of  Suflfolk,  being  w6ll  apprized  <^  the 
opinions  of  his  uncle  James,  who  said  once,  in  relation  to  his  &ther, 
when  he  had  it  in  view  to  study  law,  ''  I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  import- 
ance that  a  young  man  should  be  aUe  to  make  some  iclai  at  his 
opening.  It  has  been  observed,  before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don't 
obtain  a  character  in  any  prdfossicm  soon  after  his  first  appearance, 
he  hardly  ever  wiQ  obtain  one."  We  wiU  relate  a  remarkable  tkd  in 
relation  to  his  devotion  to  study.  Mr.  Bussey,  afterwards  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  to  go  to  his  store,  oftea 
noticed,  in  passing  Judge  LowelFs  office,  a  pair  of  shoes  posted  at  the 
window,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  young  man  was  engaged  there  in 
close  study.  Feeling  curiosity  to  know  whether  he  was  engaged  there 
all  night,  Mr.  Bussey  arose  (me  morning  before  daybreak*  and,  as  he 
passed,  he  saw  the  shoes  were  on  the  window.  He  ^efk  '^tured 
to  mquire  of  the  young  law-student  if  he  engaged  there  fiH  night  in 
study.  On  which  Mr.  Otis  replied  that  early  study  in  the  morning 
was  his  decided  chmce. 

"  On  leaving  college,  in  1T8S,"  relates  Mr.  Otis,  "  I  entered  Mr. 
LowelFs  office  as  a  pupil,  and  in  the  following  autumn  was  gradoosly 
invited  by  him,  and  permitted  by  my  fiither,  to  accompany  him,  Dr. 
Uoyd,  and  Mr.  Adam  Baboock,  in  a  journey  to  Philadelphia.  This 
afibrded  me  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  hours  of  unguarded 
relaxation  firom  the  cares  of  business  than  afterwards  occurred.  The 
whole  journey  was  a  continued  scene  of  pleasant  and  instructive  con- 
versation, and  on  his  part  of  kind  and  ocmdescending  manner^  spark- 
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Jtag  aaeodotes^  and  yoclieil  qiMrtniioiii.  We  came  to  New  Tork 
kfape  ibe  eiaouklion  by  the  Britah  amj  was  cofwmnmated. 
Ttoe  Mr.  LoweB  found  OdL  Upham,  aid  <tf  Sir  6aj  Carletoa,  and 
Hr.  Ward  Ghipman,  jodge-adyoei^  ae  I  recoUeel,  of  the  Britkdi 
wmjj — both  did  aoqwaintaBneg  and  early  c(»[qpaiuoxis.  Their  inter- 
'toew,  afWr  eight  yeara'  aeparaticni  and  varioaa  fortunes,  was  moat 
eordiaL  They  introduoed  Mr.  Lowell  to  Sir  Chiy,,with  whom  he  and 
mj  <^her  fdkw-traTellers  dined,  with  a  large  uid  splendid  party  of 
laililary  and  civiliaiis,  into  which  they  had  me  worked,  as  an  attadii 
to  die  Boston  delegation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  brilliant  as  Alezan* 
dor's  feast  While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Lowell  received  the  ho^tality 
and  attentions  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  had  began  to  retom 
firmn  exile.  In  Philadelphia,  among  others,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Kr.  Bobert  Morris,  who  was  still  in  his  gloxy,  and  regarded  in  publk 
estimation  next  to  Washington,  as  the  man  on  whose  financial  ex^^ 
tioas  had  d^)eiided  the  snocess  of  the  Beydntion.  He  entertained  bb, 
I  e^  hanging  as  a  bob  to  the  kite,  at  a  dinner  of  thirty  persons,  in  a 
atyle  of  magnificence  which  I  haye  never  seen  equalled.  I  left  him  al 
Philadelphia,  and  went  on  an  exoorsion  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  days. 
On  my  retom  to  Boston,  I  resumed  my  desk  and  books  in  las  oflke. 
At  tiie  end  of  my  probationary  term,  in  1786,  Mr.  Amory,  the  partner 
df  Mr.  Lowell,  set  np  on  his  own  aooonnt  I  was  thereupon  invited 
by  Judge  Lowell  to  take  his  phoe  and  business  in  the  lower  courts, 
vUcli  I  gladly  aco^ted."  A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Otis  had  opened 
his  office,  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey,  abeady  alluded  to,  — a  gentleman 
still  remembered  in  this  city,  —  needing  the  services  of  a  lawyer  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  none  of  the  {urofession  in  their  cham- 
bers but  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  consequently  employed,  and  who  was  his 
advocate  evw  after.  Mr.  Otis  having  at  this  time  no  hocksy  and  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  any,  Ixnrrowed  of  Mordecai  M.  Hayes,  Esq., 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  in  Deoember,  1786,  which  he 
eoqpended  in  purchasing  a  law  lilnrary.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
praetice  at  the  bar,  the  loan  was  refunded  out  <^  his  professional 
inecHne. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Otis  partially  turned  his  attention  to  miEtary 
tactics,  and  in  1787  he  was  dected  ci^ytain  of  a  company  of  young 
gentlemen, — the  Light  Lifimtry,  which  in  1789  escorted  Washington 
en  his  entnoice  into  Boston, —  which  station  he  held  until  1798; 
and,  presuming  that  the  present  Boston  Light  Lifimtry  is  a  scion  of 
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that  stod:,  he  gate  liiis  oonptny  a  apleodid  oiisrteiBBMii  at  hm  i 
dwoe,  flhortly  befiyre  hk  death.  He  was  a&  aid-de-eamp  to  Mqor 
General  John  Brooks  in  Shajs'  InsnneoCion.  In  1790  Mr.  Ot» 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Foster. 

Inl792,  when  Mr.  Otis  spdcewith  great  eloqnenoe  in  town-meetings 
at  Faneoil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  Gardiner's  proposed  instnictions  to 
the  representatives^  tolerating  the  drama  in  Boston,  so  strong  was  his 
ritetorical  power,  that  Samuel  Adams  lifted  up  his  hands  in  eostasj^^ 
and  thanked  God  that  there  was  one  yoong  man  willing  to  step  SxA 
in  defence  of  the  good  old  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  At  another 
town-meeting,  in  the  Old  South  Ghurdi,  in  a  period  of  political  ezeito* 
raent,  Mr.  Otis,  standing  amid  a  great  thnmg  of  pec^le,  on  the  tqp  of 
a  pew,  exchumed,  *^  There  is  ever  a  strong  spirit  of  discontei^  unoag 
these  ^democrats.  Why,  Mr.  Moderator,  I  sincerely  beliere,  if  tiwy 
were  in  heaven,  they  would  forthwith  rebel."  On  this,  the  fiunou 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and 
remariced,  ''  That's  good,  Mr.  Otis ;  I  should  like  to  have  said  tha^ 
myself" 

In  1796  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  one  of  seven  representatives  finua 
Boston  to  the  State  Legislature;  and  in  this  year  be  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  the  successor  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  became  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  Thomas  Jefierson.  He  was  one  of  the 
embarrassed  number  who  had  to  choose  between  Jeflbrson  and  Aaron 
Burr.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  Madison's  war,  Mr.  Otis  was 
constantly  in  Congress ;  and  towards  the  close  of  Adams'  adminislra* 
tion  he  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  which  station  he  occupied  until 
he  was  succeeded  by  George  Blake. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
the  government  was  located  at  Trenton.  In  that  summer,  President 
Jdin  Adams  visited  his  seat  in  Quinoy :  and  whilst  there,  Mr.  Otis, 
one  morning,  meeting  his  friend  William  Lee  in  State-stre^  Bostott, 
who  was  an  auditor  of  the  treasury  at  Washingt(m,  and  a  deoided 
opponent  <^  Mr.  Adams,  proposed  to  him  to  ride  out  and  present  tbeir 
respects  to  the  president  Mr.  Lee  objected,  on  account  of  the  poUtioal 
stand  he  had  taken  against  the  federal  administration,  and  presuming 
he  would  not  be  a  welcome  visiter  to  his  ezcdlency  just  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Otis  replied  that  himself  being  a  strong  advocate  to  the  preskkofs 
[nrindples  was  a  sufficient  passport,  not  only  to  the  president^  but  to 
the  whde  Essex  junto.    This  decided  Mr.  Lee  to  visit  Quinoy  witii 
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Ifr.  {Mb,  Ob  anifng,  Hwjr  fcma  Oaorg»  CWbot,  wkb  » 
of  Ao  old  Tiwii  jvBlo,  who  had  oome  ottt  to  reiiMnistmte  tgainst  Ike 
iflMintiaeiit  of  EB>ridge  Gony'i  mianoQ  alnxiad.  Mr.  OtiB,  witli  bit 
frieDd  Lee,  entered  the  rocm  m  the  midBt  of  the  prandeot's  reply  to 
the  ooiBttittee.  He  most  wriklij  reoeived  them ;  and,  after  inykidg 
Aam  to  be  seated,  tamed  to  the  oommittee,  and  ccmtmued  in  mum 
tsnaa  hia  poaitife  and  fixed  determination  in  &yor  of  Mr.  G«rr7. 
Otia,  aeeing  the  committee  winoe'  at  the  rtrong  ezpresaiona  from  the 
pteaident,  and  thinking  himself  an  intmder  in  the  eyes  of  tfie  disoom- 
filed  committee,  all  of  whmn  were  his  pditioal  friends,  gate  a  wmk  to 
Lee  that  it  was  high  time  to  retire ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
piemdeDl  and  his  qpeech  to  the  Federal  committee,  retorned  to  Boston 
lijl^y  dated;  and  from  that  day  Lee  became  a  conyert  to  the  Adama 
j^rsaaty,  hr  the  ind^)endent  coarse  which  the  president  parsaed 
tawarda  the  Essex  jonto  committee. 

Li  the  year  1802,  a  political  iilifier  of  Harrison  Gray  Otb  pabMcly 
dedared  ^at  he  was  a  membw  fipom  the  royal  State  of  Massadrasetts, 
who  labored,  with  all  the  canning  of  a  quibbling  attorney,  to  have  Ae 
iKan  bill  passed  into  a  law.  Thia  man,  it  was  said,  is  not  entirely 
deyoid  iji  fitncy,  bat  is  a  stranger  to  argument,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  virtaes  of  truth  and  candor.  The  interested  British  m^chanta,  it 
is  reported,  procured  him  to  be  one  rf  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Ustted  States ;  and  several  pecmtiaryfiiTors  which  he  has  granted  these 
(pntiemen  in  return  prove  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  d^ree  die 
qoalificalion  of  gratitude,  and  a  bountiftd  hand  to  his  friends.  H^  is 
neither  devoid  of  filial  aflbction,  if  we  may  judge  fit)m  his  petty  man* 
oeuvres  to  procure  an  addition  of  two  hundred  ddlars  to  the  sakry  of 
hia  fibther.  But  the  foar  he  expresses  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  his 
halired  at  Irishmen,  are  the  two  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
Li  the  summer  <^  1798,  Mr.  Otis  so  much  dreaded  a  Fren<^  invasioii, 
that  it  is  said  he  would  have  removed  into  some  of  the  haA  settle^ 
nants,  had  it  not  be^  for  the  persuasion  of  Bwight  Foster  and  Qwrgb 
l^HMsher.  ''  No  man,"  says  Callender,  (me  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest 
peKtifiians  of  that  day,  *'  can  be  more  ambitious  to  be  the  soarenger  of 
hia  party  than  thia  oalummatar  of  the  Lish  nation.  Mr.  Otis  has 
siaae  obtained  his  wish,  for  no  man  is  more  empbyed  m  rallying  and 
coUaeting  togedier  the  scattered  dregs  of  Federalism  than  Harrison 
GaayOtJs." 

The  most  deeided  refotatmi  of  vituperative  shnder,  like  that  in  the 
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Hr>fftyli  preoefBng,  9ippmfm  in  tiM  elo^pMUt  aokgnunof  S— wcilL. 
Kn&fp,  vho  gwiftrt^  of  HanriaHl  Gimj  Otii,  tkat  '^  fifom  lui  cmdky 
«0firoia  Plato's,  swarmed  the  HyUean  bees,  aad  left  the  koMji  ef  el»» 
qteoee  on  his  tongue.  Minerfa  -waa  his  tutelar  goddess,  bi^  the 
Qittoes  had  no  small  share  in  his  ednoatioa.  His  politkal  eomia  wm 
earlj  8hiq;)ed ;  and  fion  the  daim  of  manhood  to  this  hia  maridian  daj, 
he  has  been  a  firm,  undeviating  disciple  of  Washington.  Long  inpoh- 
tio  li£^  he  has  eonsrtantly  been  Ihechainpion  of  the  caose  1^  eiyenaad 
In  erery  political  contest  he  has  carried  tenor  and  dismay  inko  Ae 
ranks  of  his  opponents,  searched  ^  dark  earems  of  eemiptwn  and 
intarigne,  and  dragged,  with  Herculean  strength,  each  CSaoos  to  the 
lif^t,  and  held  him  up  fixr  the  contemj^  and  dexisicm  of  the  wotH. 
Benocracy  loiew  his  worth,  and  has  used  every  endeaior  to  alkrehun 
ta  eome  over  to  her  cause.  Mi^ty  meeds  of  hoBor  haye  be^  hinfeed 
as  his  rewards,  but  he  did  not  yiekL  We  lovo  him,  fbr  he  has  fra* 
quently  turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and,  with  leverenoe  and  homage, 
^acorifioed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  enyy,  wfaieh 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  his  breast }  but,  penetrated  with  grie^  he 
shed  iq>on  Hamilton's  graTo  such  tears  as  genius  weeps  at  the  losa  af 
kindred  souls." 

Ifr.  Otis  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  k  1808  until  1805,  and 
Pk«sident  of  the  Senate  in  1806,  which  stations  he  filled  chuing  twelve 
years,  with  grace,  cEgnity,  and  urbanity.  He  was  appomted  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  cm  its  institution  in  1814,  and  ccmtinBad 
in  ihat  vocation  until  A^^  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  If^nibun 
Presoott,  the  father  of  the  historian. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Otis  wis  his 
eonnection  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
legadative  committee  which,  Octob^ ,  1814,  urged  argraoi^tB  in  hmat 
of  calling  a  convention  of  the  New  En^and  States,  because  of  internal 
difiwulties  arising  fitt)m  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member 
of  this  ccmventicm,  which  gathered  at  Hartford,  Dea  Ifith  of  that  y«av, 
when  Hon.  (jeorge  Cabot  was  elected  president.  The  nature  of  Ais 
oonekve  miqr  be  apprehended  firom  the  iastructi(»s  extended  to  ooni* 
laisflioners  sent  to  the  General  Qoveinment,  January,  1815,  by  this 
State  and  Connecticut.  Mr.  Otis,  Thomaa  H.  Ptokms,  and  Wiiiaa 
SniBivan,  represented  Massachusetta  in  this  matter.  They  w^ps 
instructed  to  make  earnest  and  respectful  application  to  the  govem^a^ 
^  the  United  Sta^  yypwisting  their  coaseBt  to  scMue  ammgaBient 
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nhm^y  tie  8M»  af  IhwMtninttM,  wapmMy^  mp  la  eooeart  vilh 
l0J|^lNMni^  Stftt60,  mj  be  fodbM  to  tHmm 
lilonee  ageiBft  the  ei^Biy;  and  thel,  ta  tUe  end,  a  veeieiiAUe  porlmi 
•f  the  ta«e0  ecdleetod  witbmaaid  Statee  le^jbe  peidinte  tke  vespeotine 
iMeintMi  therec^  eadq^profoii^  totbepejmentof  t^ 
t^thesaid  Stetee^andtethefatorodefcaoeof  tbesame, — iheeaioul 
•e  paid  iBto  tbe  treaeavks  te  be  craKted,  and  the  diabanemenla  lo 
laade  te  be  oharged,  to  tbe  United  Statoa.  The  eommimnflaneni  were 
linther  veqalred  to  edteidt  with,  and  to  soliint  the  aaaiatanoe  a»d  coiSp- 
watien  e^  the  aeaaAova  and  rqprooontatiYea  of  this  commonwealth  in 
the  GoBgNas  of  the  United  Sl»tei^  The  eomainion  waa  dated  Jan. 
81)  1815.  The  oommiesiotteva  had  jiast  amred  at  Waahiogton,  about 
the  14tk  (jS  Febnavy,  when  the  joyful  newa  of  peace  was  pvoekiaed, 
thaa  wnderiag  nugatory  the  neeeaaity  of  th^  object ;  and  this  veaolt 
waa  dadbileaa  haateaed  by  a  fear  of  the  ooneequencea  of  thia  eoATen* 

The  pqpnlar  clamor  was  finrthinth  raiaed  againat  the  Hartfixd  Con* 
ikm,  aeooaing  its  mam^ia  <^  an  aitenpt  to  diaaohe  the  Union;  and, 
at  a  national  fretiTal  of  ^  Waahington  Society,  a  democratic  leader 
mi  that  it  waa  a  dangerona  combination  of  internal  foea,  who  had  art* 
laQy  entwKted  themaelvea  within  tbe  legitimate  biancheaof  our  fi^dend 
aiadStailegovammenta.  And  the  charge  haa  been  reiterated — Norem* 
ber,  1850 — by  another  democratic  leader,  the  modeiator  of  a  pai^ 
aaoona  at  Fanenil  Hall,  that  the  Hartford  Conyenlaon  designed  a  north- 
9m  oralederaey,  in?ohing  an  entire  dmnge  in  the  organismtion  of  oar 
iaetitatiooa.  The  lively  and  forcible  language  of  ilaher  Amea,  that 
tjwhood  will  travel  from  Maine  to  (Georgia  while  tnith  ia  putting  on 
her  boota,  waa  fully  verified  in  the  early  efforta  to  asaert  the  patriotic 
atontt  of  thia  aaaemUy.  The  inquiry  haa  ofi»n  been  urged,  Was  not 
the  Haitfi)ffd  C!onvention  conceived  by  that  constellation  of  very  eatima* 
bW  and  tidented  men,  the  Eaaex  junto,  as  it  waa  brooj^t  forth  by  that 
kner  li^t^  the  Bay  State  Le^tore  of  Oakb  Strong  1  We  will 
cite  Mr.  Otia  oa  this  cyieation.  The  convention  waa  not  the  plan  or 
ewtiivaiiea  of  one  man,  or  of  a  junto,  or  cabcd ;  but  a  aimnltaneeiaa 
mi  insttnofive  eoncgption  of  many,  pron^ted  by  the  nature  and  the 
imngined  necessi^  of  the  case. 

The  fluipasaia^y  eloquent  defence  of  the  Ebortfoid  Oonirantiei^  from 
the  hif^y-pdished  haAd  of  Hanrison  Gray  Otis,  like  his  speeches, — 
%  nUbntj  otatmna»  as  tkegp  should  be  termed,— so  often  proneunned 
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at  Faneml  HaD,  in  the  halll  of  CongreflB,  and  in  <mr  State  L^idat«re^ 
forforoe  and  beanty  of  argument,  wiU  be  treaaoredbj  posterity  ai^^ 
die  noblest  eflbrtBC^  patriotism;  and  posterity  will  rank  the  epistlee  of 
Junius  and  Otis,  fiv  parity  of  diotion,  eftctive  sarcasm  and  eloTation  of 
thoaght,  as  models  of  diction,  in  both  hemispheres.  Moreo^rei^,  Ike 
speeches  of  Otis,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  lenith  of  his  power, 
ttwakened  in  the  Bostonians  a  keen  jeahmsy  of  bis  thirst  for  oonqnesl) 
and  remind  one  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  when  rousing  ike 
Athenians  to  precautions  against  the  ambition  of  Philip  of  Maoedon. 

Mr.  Otis  remarks  that  his  mission  to  Hartford  was  forced  upon  him 
by  three-fourthi  of  the  Massachusetts  Legiskture,  against  his  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  and  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  couTenienee. 
The  germ  of  the  expedient  may  be  traced  to  Qoy.  Jones,  of  Bhode 
Island,  who,  in  September,  1814,  proposed  to  this  State,  in  case  6( 
invasion,  to  march  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  any  neighboring  State,  and 
requested  the  cooperaticm  of  our  State  in  like  emergency.  The  great 
objects  of  the  ccmyention  were,  to  devise,  if  possible,  means  of  security 
and  defence,  consistent  with  preservation  from  total  ruin,  adapted  to 
their  local  situation,  and  not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  membem 
of  the  Union.  The  faculty  of  defending  the  States  by  thdr  own 
militia,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  has  since  been  sano- 
ticmed  by  Omgress.  Mr.  Otis  says,  here  isa  curious  subject  of  spoon- 
latioQ  for  posterity.  The  principal  measure  of  an  assembly  intended, 
as  was  said,  to  concentrate  all  the  force  <^q^)osition  to  the  constitutad 
authorities  of  the  nation,  was,  by  deliberate  act  of  those  authoritie6!| 
virtually  adopted ;  and  the  ^g  that  was  laid  in  the  darkness  of  dM 
Hartfoid  oondave  was  hatched  by  daylight,  under  the  wing  and 
incubation  of  the  national  eagle.  Those  who  serve  the  State  in  die 
ciril  department  have  no  court  of  inquiry,  like  those  in  the  naval  and 
military  service,  for  protection,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  popinjay, 
says  Otis,  who  can  throwa  squib  or  disduurge  an  air-gun  fix>m  a  garrot 
window, —  of  editors  who  pander  for  the  bad  passions  of  party,  and  for 
rivals  who  humble  themselves  to  imitate  the  starlings  and  halloo  ^*  Mor^ 
timer,"  instead  of  giving  an  elevated  tone  to  the  public  sentiment,  in 
which  all  men  of  high  minds,  even  of  their  own  party,  would  be  gbd 
to  harmonise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  convention  was  influoioed  by  a  decided 
loveofoountry,  and,  of  course,  by  the  most  honorable  motives.  Anodior 
serious  object  of  this  convention  was  to  prerent  tke  danger  of  %  GLifl 
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«r,  18  in  llie  mttam  parts  of  MiwHichiiettB  and  in  GauMOlwiii  dttBt 
was  %  decided  oppositioii  to  w  intenud  tax,  fiur  the  piurpoae  of  ooMtm*- 
vixig  the  oontoBt  with  Great  Britain.  We  make  this  statement  on  thft 
anthoritj  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Wilde,  probably  the  last  aorviror  of  the 
ddegates  to  the  conyentaon.  '^  I  am  sensible,"  reuarks  Mr.  Otis,  '*  that 
amoug  such  m^  I  was  not  meet  to  be  called  an  *  Apostle.'  But  har* 
iB^  nothing  to  retract,  no  &Tom  to  aak,  no  propitiatory  inoeose  to  ofer 
nfoa  new  altars,  I  hope  there  will  be  sean  neither  yanity  nor  oonde- 
soQision  in  my  dedaiing  that  I  am  nnoooeoioiis  of  any  oondnct  that 
woold  justify  the  singhng  me  oat  as  a  political  desperado,  who  offered 
to  the  oonyetktion  projects  by  which  they  were  revolted.  I  chaUenge 
the  prodnction  or  quotation  of  any  speech  or  writing  for  which  I  ma 
aocrantable,  withoat  garbling  or  interpolation,  ccmspiciioiis  for  imseealy 
Tiolonoe,  intolerance,  or  even  disrespect  for  my  political  adyersaries ; 
mach  less,  pointing  to  a  dismiion  of  the  States,  which  I  shonld  dread 
aa  ft  national  and  perpetual  earthquake.  In  the  ardor  of  debate,  I  haye 
repdled  personalities  by  giving  '  measure  for  measure; '  but  if  I  am 
immaoal  to  republican  principles  and  equal  rights,  I  must  have  basely 
degenerated  from  my  parent  stoek.  And  though  I  claim  no  merit 
fioR  '  genus  et  proavas,^  yet,  that  I  should  go  into  the  conyention 
to  inetif^te  others  to  pull  down  that  '  temple '  which,  for  at  least 
ftrly-and-two  years,  my  ancestors  with  their  countrymen  had  been 
ei^ged  in  building,  from  the  first  trench  and  corner-stone,  and  in 
-nkoAk  I  had  always  jMofeesed  to  worship,  would  seem  to  be  an  unnatu* 
ral  act,  at  least,  of  which  bH  just  men  will  one  day  require  better  proof 
than  has  been  or  can  be  furnished  by  the  unjust  My  pditical  sins 
are  thoee  of  congresses,  senates,  and  houses  of  repreeentatives, —  of  % 
m^ority  of  the  people,  first  ol  the  United  States,  then  of  my  native 
State  and  city.  Of  my  full  aliquot  part  of  these,  I  would  nothii^ 
extenuate,  and  more  shoukl  not  be  set  down  to  me  in  malice.  I  have 
lived  to  see  triumphant  all  the  principles  of  the  great  original  Federal 
party,  ct  which  Washington  was  the  head,  and  of  which  I  was  an  indi- 
vidual memb^,  though,  by  the  perversity  of  the  course  of  human 
afiuiB,  I  have  survived  the  down&ll  of  the  party  itself  There  is  no 
prominent  feature  of  Federal  pdicy, — unless  the  alien  and  sedition  law 
be  so  regarded,  by  means  of  a  &ctitioas  importance, —  which  the  ruling 
party  has  not  found  itself  compiled  to  adopt,  and  place  in  a  bolder 
nUd.  The  funding  system,  bank,  navy,  army,  loans,  taxes,  embas- 
^in  short,  whatever  appertainii^  to  the  etvil  and  military  ertab- 
18 
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UAiMBlB  was  formerly  a  tiieae  of  offpomtim,--*'  kave  htm  \ 
not  merely  m  appendages,  bmt  eeaentiab  to  tbe  machinery  of  gpy 
mettt  All  the  hydras  and  ehimeras  are  tra&sfiniiied  into  good^ 
^apes  and  proper  agents.  Andnotaqoestion  has  beendecided — aor, 
as  6r  as  I  am  informed,  agitated — upon  old  party  princijdes,  unoe  Ike 
peaoe." 

Let  it  never  be  forgottoi  that  the  Tery  system  recommended  by  dn 
Hartf(»xl  Convention  became,  by  act  of  CkR^press,  the  law  of  ilae  lasai^ 
anditseffisct  has  been  to  consolidate  the  national  onion;  and  though  Mr. 
Otis  has  often  been  denoonced  by  poMtical  Hotspurs,  in  pnblio  canotts, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  posterity  in  b31  coming  time  will  simvII»-> 
neously  concede  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  eicclaim,  in  their  pio* 
found  sense  of  his  honesty,  like  Aufidius  in  Shakqieare : 

*'  If  Jupiter  should,  firom  yond  oloud. 
Speak  divine  things,  and  say  *t  is  true, 
I*  d  not  beliere  them  more  than  thee,  all  noble  Harcius  ! " 

President  J<^n  Quincy  Adams  dedared,  in  a  oommunioatioD  uader 
his  authority,  in  the  Nati<mal  Intelligencer  of  Oct  21, 1888,  thst 
during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1808  he  had  informed  his  confiden- 
tial correspondents  that  he  knew,  fix)m  unequivocal  evid^ce,  althou^ 
not  provable  in  a  court  of  law,  that  the  object  of  certain  leaden  of  the 
party  whidi  had  in  its  hands  the  management  o(  the  Legislatvre  of 
Massachusetts  was,  and  had  been  for  several  yeitfs,  ''a  dissolutioii  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation ;  and  Aat, 
in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  eflbct  that  purpose 
would  be  as  surely  resorted  to  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  design."  And  in  a  communicalion  addressed  to  the  following 
persons,  namely,  H.  O.  Otis,  Israel  Thomdike,  T.  H.  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  Daniel  Sargent,  John  Lowell,  William  Sullivan,  Chaoies 
Jackson,  Warren  Dutton,  Benjamin  Piokman,  H^ury  Cabot  (eon  of 
Hon.  George  Cabot),  C.  C.  Parsons  (son  of  Chief  Justice  Theophihu 
Parsons),  Franklin  Dexter  (son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter),  who  faul 
requested  him  to  state  who  are  the  persons  designated  as  leaden  of  the 
party  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1808,  whose  object,  he 
asserted,  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  tibe 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation,  together  wA 
the  whole  evidenoe  on  which  that  charge  is  founded, — at  the  satta 
time  protesting  that,  constrained  by  a  regard  to  tb^  deoeaasd  I 
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mk  19  pypluiiij,  at  well  m  by  a  (Mdm  of  wfaal  wai  doe  to  thfifar  01m 
ksMr,  aoftftdBaiBly  to  dedtre  that  they  have  nerer  known  nor  tns- 
pwlii  th«t  any  party  in  MaflsachnsottB  oyer  entertained  the  design  of 
adisdation of  the  ITnion,  or  the  eatabKahnient  of  a  separate  oonfed- 
eiaoy, — President  Adams  replied:  ''That  projeet,  I  repeat,  had  gone  to 
the  length  of  fixing  nfoa  a  military  leader  for  its  execution ;  and, 
ilifcomgh  €bd  oircattetanoes  of  the  time  never  admitted  of  its  exeontioD, 
BOr  even  <^  iti  full  devd^m^t,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and 
IMO,  and  have  no  doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  to  all  the  great 
MifementB  of  these  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  New  England,  from 
that  time  finrward  till  its  final  catastrophe  in  the  Hartford  Convention.'' 
.^d  President  Adams  said,  in  the  oonelaaion  of  his  letter :  **  It  is 
aot  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  my 
ooimtry  may  require  me  to  dndose  the  evidence  which  I  do  possess, 
nd  for  whi(^  you  call.  But  of  that  day  the  selection  must  be  at  my 
own  judgment;  and  it  may  be  delayed  tUl  1  myself  shall  have  gone  to 
avwer  for  the  testimony  I  may  bear,  before  the  tribunal  of  your  Qod 
mi  mine.  Sho«Id  a  disclosure  of  nunes  ever  then  be  made  by  me,  it 
191,  if  possible,  be  made  with  such  reserve  as  taidemess  to  the  fedings 
of  the  living,  and  to  the  fomilies  and  firiends  of  the  dead,  may  admon- 
ilh."  Tho  evid^ce  in  8Upp(Hrt  <^  ikm  (pinion  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
never  having  to  tUs  day  been  exhiUted,  and  it  being  admitted  that 
it  is  not  such  as  would  suffice  to  establish  the  charge  in  a  court  of 
jastiee,  the  opinion  ranains,  for  all  purposes  of  evidence,  utterly  inef- 
feolive.  We  have  the  charity  to  express  the  opinion  that  President 
Adams  OTer-estimated  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied, 
•^an  opinion  which,  at  the  worst,  does  him  no  injustice,  since,  should 
it  be  wall  founded,  his  mistake  of  judgment  would  be  like  that  of 
hmed  partisans  of  every  name  and  age.  The  origin  of  the  whole 
■ysteiy  is  probably  traoeable  to  the  disclosures  of  John  Henry,  an 
ofioer  in  the  British  army,  who^  in  the  year  1800,  was  employed  by 
Sir  James  Craig,  the  Qovemor  of  Canada,  to  visit  the  United  States  for 
the  purfioee  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dominant  party  of  New  Eng- 
land would  flavor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  a  connection  with 
QvM  Britain.  We  refer  our  readers  to  D  wight's  History  of  the  Hart- 
ftid  Convention,  and  to  WaUli's  review  of  that  work  in  the  Amerioan 
Qttirterly  Review,  for  a  clear  develc^ment  of  this  subject  In  reply 
to  Oe  iiH|uiry,  Why  not  leave  the  hcmor  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
where  Vnrd's  heroine  loft  her  &me,  *<to  Memory,  and  Time's  old 
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dio^iter, Truth''?  — Mr.  WaUi  says,  in  reply,  for  tbe  ample  veiMA 
that  all  ezpericDoe  has  taoj^t  os  that  m^nofy  is  always  defintm,  md 
tralh  firequeatly  penrerted  Already,  m  the  case  befare  na,  ntfwmwpig 
surmises  have  gradually  grown  up  into  riietoiical  text ;  an^  thesSi  bj 
dint  of  repetition^  are  &st  forming  into  materials  for  history. 

In  the  year  1817  Mr.  Otis  was  elected,  by  a  strong  vote  of  the  Stite 
Legislature,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Josepk 
B.  Yamum,  the  successor  of  Timothy  Pidcering.  Here  Mr.  Otis 
shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  for  his  force  as  a  statesman  and  graeafiil 
rhetoric.  His  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the  Missouri  qaea* 
tion,  January,  1820,  was  a  noble  burst  of  ekquenee,  in  a  caiwt  mt 
slavery,  classed  among  the  imperishable  few  of  the  floor  of  Conggei 
He  was  ever  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  native  State,  especially  in 
asserting  her  claims  in  public  service  during  the  contest  with'  Brilaiik,- 
Mr.  Otis  resigned  his  seat  in  1828 ;  and,  (m  the  retironent  of  John 
Brodcs  fit)m  the  chair  of  State,  he  became  the  Federal  candidate,  im 
competition  with  William  Eustis.  Mr.  Otis  was  defeated;  and  ke 
remarked  to  a  friend,  <<  My  foilure  in  this  contest  was  a  mortifioalioa 
and  a  severe  disi^^intment  to  me  at  Ihe  time,  but  I  look  back  iqma 
it  now  without  regret  I  r^ard  it  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  a  happier  and  better  man,  since  I  was  thrown  out  of 
political  life,  than  I  should  ever  have  been  had  I  remained  in  it" 

Mr.  Otis  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  dty  in  1829,  and  in  the 
inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  remarks :  '*  With  the 
friends  of  former  days,  whose  c(»istancy  can  never  be  forgotten,  odieni 
have  been  pleased  to  unite,  and  to  honor  me  with  their  snfirages,  wke 
hold  in  high  disapprobation  the  part  I  f<nrmerly  took  in  political  aSan. 
Their  support  of  me  on  this  occasion  is  no  symptom  of  a  change  of 
their  sentiment  in  that  particular.  I  presume  not  to  infer  fromit  vnm 
a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  with  which  my  public  conduct  has  been 
judged.  But  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
who  have  fovored  me  with  their  countenance  on  this  occasion  oonAie 
in  my  sense  of  the  obligation  of  veracity,  and  of  the  aggravated  pvof> 
lig^y  that  would  att^d  a  violation  of  it,  standing  here  in  the  prescnae 
of  Qod  and  my  country.  On  this  fidth,  I  feel  myself  justified  by  oir- 
cumstsnces  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion, —  the  first,  and  jtttkMj 
the  last,  so  appr(q[Nriate,  that  it  will  be  in  my  power, — distinctly  and 
solemnly  to  assert,  that  in  no  time  in  die  course  of  my  life  hvw^  I 
bean  praent  at  any  meeting  of  individuals,  public  or  private,  of  die 
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an^DT  Ae  frwi  or  privy  to  mj  oonrftpottdenee  of  whatOTor  deiot^ 
tey  in  idadi  aaj  piopositicHi  having  fbr  its  objeet  the  dkedatioa  of 
die  Uakm,  or  iti  diBmemberment  la  anj  shape,  <»r  a  aqMurate  confed- 
encjy  or  a  fbraUe  ranalaiiea  to  the  government  or  laws,  was  ever 
mide  or  ddbated;  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  nnj  sueh 
sokeiiie  was  ever  meditated  by  distingqished  individoalg  of  the  old  Fed* 
enl  ftirty.  Bat,  on  the  otfier  hand,  every  reason  which  haUts  of 
ifltimacy  and  oommonion  of  sentiment  with  most  <^  them  afi(»ded,  for- 
ikB  persnasioii  that  they  looked  to  the  remote  possibility  of  saoh  events 
as  the  most  to  be  deprecated  of  all  calamities,  and  that  they  woold 
hwe  veoeived  any  seriooa  prt^KNud,  calculated  for  those  ends,  as  a  psr- 
Qj^jsm  of  political  delirium.  This  statement  will  bear  internal  evi- 
deace  of  truth  to  all  who  reflect  that  among  those  men  were  some  by 
the  firesidea  of  whose  ancestors  the  principks  of  the  uni<m  and  inde- 
pendenoe  ol  these  States  were  first  asserted  and  digested;  from  which 
ng  taken  the  coal  that  kindled  the  haUowed  flame  of  the  Bevdation ; 
fifom  whose  ashes  the  American  eagle  rose  into  life.  Others,  who  had 
ooadocted  the  measures  and  the  armies  of  that  Revolution, —  Sdo- 
BMtts  in  council,  and  Samsons  in  combat;  others,  who  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  the  ^^ral  ccmstitution,  and  watched  over  its  in&ncy  with 
pitemal  anxieQr ;  — and,  I  may  add,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief^  that  all  of  them  regarded  its  safety  and  success  as  the  best  hope 
of  this  people,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  I  again  express  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will  not  be 
considered  ill-timed.  They  are  a  testimony  offered  in  defence  of  the 
momory  of  the  hcmored  dead,  and  <^  patriotic  surviv<Mrs,  who  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  speaking  for  themselves.  Their  object  is  not 
p^BOnal  favor,  though  I  am  free  to  adroit  that  I  am  not  indiflbrent  to 
the  desire  of  removing  doubts  and  giving  satisfiiction  to  the  minds  of 
any  who,  by  a  magnanimous  pledge  of  kind  feelings  toward  me,  have  a 
claim  upon  me  (or  ev^  candid  ezplanaticHi  and  assurance  in  my  power 
toaSbrd." 

In  this  connecticm,  we  cannot  restrain  the  desire  to  introduce  an 
inatanoe  of  the  condescoision  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Otis  towards  his 
politick  opponents.  At  a  festival  of  Federal  advocates  of  the  admin- 
^tration  rf  Andrew  Jackscm,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  when  it  was  spl^odidly 
deoQiated  with  the  bannm?  ci  the  old  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
March  4,  1829,  Mr.  Otis,  die  mayor,  gave  —  '*  Homage  to  the  oon- 
Btitation,  manifested  in  respect  to  its  diief  functionary :  May  New 
18* 
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&i|^iiid  eonqner  hk  esteem,  as  he  oooquered  the  pabBc  eneiny,  bj 
■leetiiig  him  more  than  half-iiBj."  And  when  Mr.  Otis  had  retbed, 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  {nnesided  on  the  oooa8i<m,  gate  this 
siiitiment  —  ''The  Mayor:  May  the  disoerningcitisNis  of  Boston  ren- 
der foil  JQstioe  to  his  patriotic  endeavors  for  the  welfive  of  a  city  of 
whidi  he  has  so  long  been  a  oonapicnons  ornament" 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  day  of  September,  1880,  just  preyioiis 
to  the  deliyery  of  the  centennial  discoarse  on  the  history  of  Boston,  by 
Josiah  Qnincy,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  mayor,  on 
the  removal  of  the  municipal  government  to  the  <M  State-house,  ift 
which  he  chronicles  the  men  and  the  occurrences  giving  celebrity  to  the 
edifice,  thereafter  named  the  City  Hall,  until  its  removal  to  Ooufi- 
square.  We  will  cite  a  few  passages  from  this  graphic  view  of  remesi- 
brances :  The  history  of  the  town-house,  ccmsidered  as  a  compages  of 
brick  and  wood,  is  short  and  simple.  It  was  erected  between  the  yean 
1667  and  '59,  and  was  principally  of  wood,  as  fiur  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  contractor  received  six  hundred  and  dghty  pounds,  on  a 
final  settlement,  in  full  of  all  contracts.  This  was  probably  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cost,  being  double  that  of  the  estimate, —  a  ratio  pretty 
regularly  kept  up  in  our  times.  The  populaticHi  of  the  town,  dzly 
years  literwards,  was  about  ten  thousand;  and  it  is  allowing  an 
increase  beyond  the  criterion  of  its  actual  numbers  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, to  presume  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  erection  of  the  Town-house 
it  numbered  three  thousand  souls.  In  1711  the  building  was  bunt 
to  the  ground,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  built  with  brick.  In  1747 
the  interior  was  again  consumed  by  fire,  and  soon  repaired  in  the  fena 
which  it  retained  until  the  present  improvement,  with  the  exception  of 
some  alteraticms  in  the  apartments  made  upon  the  removal  of  the  L%- 
idatare  to  the  new  State-house.  The  eastern  chamber  was  originally 
occuped  by  the  Council,  afterwards  by  the  Senate.  The  repres^ta- 
tives  constantly  held  their  sittings  in  the  western  diamber.  The  floor 
of  these  was  supported  by  piUars,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  doosa, 
and  at  one  end  by  a  fli^t  of  steps  leading  into  State-street  In  iim 
day-time  the  doors  were  kept  open,  and  the  floor  served  as  a  walk  fer 
the  inhabitants,  always  much  frequented,  and  during  the  sessions  of 
the  courts  thronged.  On  the  nordi  side  were  offices  for  the  derb  of 
the  supreme  aid  inferior  courts.  In  these  the  judges  robed  then- 
settee,  and  walked  in  procession,  fidtowed  by  the  bar,  at  the  q)eni^g 
of  the  courts.    Committee-rooms  were  provided  in  the  upper  stay; 
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fifaioe  the  miiOTal  of  the  Legidatoe,  it  hae  been  inftemdly  dhiM 
into  i^partments  and^kased  for  Tarkms  uses,  in  a  mode  foniliar  to  jon 
aB,  and  it  haa  now  undergone  great  repairs.  This  floor  being  adapted 
la  the  aooononodalion  of  tfie  oitjr  government  and  principal  ofioara, 
while  the  first  floor  is  allotted  to  the  post-offioe,  news-room,  and  private 
warehouses. 

''In  this  brief  aoocmnt  of  the  naioral  body  of  the  baiMing,  which,  it  is 
believed,  comprehends  whatever  is  material,  there  is  nothing  certainly 
dawBng  or  extraordinary.  It  exhibits  no  pomp  of  arohiteotand  grand- 
ear,  or  refined  taste ;  uA  has  no  pretensions  to  vie  with  the  magnifi- 
ea&t  stmetores  of  othmr  coontries,  or  even  of  oar  own.  Yet  it  is  a 
goodly  and  venerable  pile ;  and,  with  its  recent  improvements,  is  an 
emuBent  of  the  place  of  whose  liberty  it  was  once  the  dtadd.  And 
it  1ms  an  interest  for  Bostonians  who  enter  it  this  day,  like  that  whkdi 
ia  felt  by  grown  children  for  an  ancient  matron  by  whom  they  wMe 
raaied,  and  whom  visiting  after  years  of  absence,  they  find  in  her  neat, 
efaaste,  oId-fiishi<med  attire,  q[»raced-ap  to  receive  them,  with  her  com- 
flarts  about  her,  and  the  same  kind,  hoqpitable  creatore  and  exeellent, 
whom  they  ^ left  in'  less  floarishing  circumstances.  But  to  this 
edifice  thwe  is  not  only  a  natural,  but  'a  spiritual  body,'  which  is 
Iheimmortal  soul  of  independence.  Nor  is  th^re  on.  the  fiice  of  the 
earth  another  building, — however  veneraUe  for  its  antiquity,  or  stately 
in  its  magnificence,  however  decorated  by  cdumns,  niA  porticoa,  and 
eartoons,  and  statues,  and  altars,  and  outshining  '  the  wealth  of  Ormns 
or  of  Ind,' — aititled  in  history  to  more  honorable  mention,  or  whose 
spires  and  turrets  are  surrounded  with  a  more  glorious  halo,  than  this 
unpretending  building. 

' '  This  assertion  might  be  justified  by  a  review  of  the  parts  performed 
by  those  who  have  made  laws,  for  a  century  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Boston;  of  their  early  oontenti(m  for  thdr  chartered  rij^ts;  of  their 
perils  and  difficulties  with  the  natives;  of  their  costly  and  heroic 
exertions,  in  favcnr  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  common  cause.  But 
Ipassover  them  all,  replete  as  they  are  with  interest,  with  wonder,  and 
with  moral  Events  posterior  to  Ihese  —  growing  out  of  ihem,  indeed, 
and  taking  firom  them  their  complexion — are  considered,  by  reflecting 
men,  as  having  produced  more  radical  changes  in  the  character,  rela- 
tions, prospects,  and,  so  fiyr  as  becomes  us  to  jstophesj,  in  the  destinies 
of  tiie  human  fiunily,  than  all  other  events  uid  revolutions  tfiat  haw 
tnttspirad  since  the  Christian  era.    I  do  not  saj  that  the  principles 
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nWoh  hmm  lei  to  liieee  erentB  crigmatad  Iwre.    But  I  tartnra  to 
asMit  thttt  toe,  wiAia  liiese  walk,  thej  were  first  praoitica&j  appBed 
to  a  well^-r^dlatediiiacldDerj^huffiaa  passioiis,  ooiiBoiims  s^hfas  and 
steady  mofementii,  wUdi,  fimng  time  United  States  te^^  soimiBt 
ef  prosperity,  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  wbicb  odier  natioos  haeve 
been,  uod  will  yet  be,  propelled  on  the  railroad  which  leads  tonniyraraal 
freedom.    The  power  of  these  engines  is  sdf-moving,  and  the  motum  is 
perpetiud.    Sages  and  plulosophers  had  dkoorered  diat  the  world  was 
made  lor  the  peopk  who  inhabit  it,  and  that  kings  were  less  entHlad 
in  thrir  own  right  to  its  govemm^t,  than  Uons,  Whose  claims  to  be 
lords  of  the  forest  are  supported  by  physical  prowess.    But  the  books 
and  trealises  which  maintained  these  doctrines  were  read  by  the  adndr- 
ers  of  the  Lookes,  and  Sidi^ys,  and  Miltons,  and  Harringtons,  and 
replaced  on  ihdr  shelves  as  brilliant  theories.    Or,  if  t^ey  impelled  to 
occasional  action,  it  ended  in  bringing  new  tyrants  to  the  throne,  and 
sinoere  patriots  to  the  scaff>Id.    But  your  progenitors,  who  occapied 
these  seats,  first  tanght  a  whole  people  systematically  to  combine  tiie 
wated  fi>rceof  tikeirnKn^  and  j^ysksal  energies,  to  learn  the  rights  c( 
insorrection  not  as  writteii  in  the  language  of  the  passions,  bat  in 
codes  and  digests  <tf  its  justifiable  cases ;  to  enfi)roe  them,  under  tiie 
restraints  of  discipline;  to  define  and  limit  its  objects;  to  be  content 
with  success,  and  to  make  sure  of  its  adrantages.    All  this  they  did ; 
and  when  the  propitsous  hour  had  arrived,  they  cafled  on  their  coun- 
trymen, as  the  angd  called  upon  theaposdes,  '  Come,  rise  up  quickly  f 
— and  the  chains  fell  firom  their  hands.'     The  inspiring  voice  echoed 
dirough  the  welkin  in  Europe  and  America,  and  awakened  nations. 
He  who  would  learn  the  effects  of  it  must  read  the  history  of  the 
world  fiyr  the  last  half-century.    He  who  would  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences must  ponder  well  the  probabilities  with  which  time  is  preg- 
nant, for  the  next.    The  memory  of  these  men  is  entitled  to  a  fuQ 
share  of  aB  the  honor  arising  firom  the  advantage  derived  to  mankind 
firom  this  dange  of  conditi<m,  but  yet  is  not  chargeable  with  the  crimes 
and  misfiirtunes,  more  than  is  the  memory  of  Fulton  with  the  occa- 
sional bursting  of  a  boiler. 

''Shall  I,  th^,  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
actors  who  figured  in  them,  within  these  walls?  ShaD  I  carry  yon 
bade  to  the  controversies  between  Got.  Bernard  and  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  commencing  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  respecting  the 
ciaiiBS  of  jOie  motiber  country  to  tax  the  colonies  irithout  their  oonseni? 
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intQEided  for  jcnr  major  and  aMannWi  wfawe  and  lAfexk,  afloordiag  to 
John  Adama,  '  Independenoa  waa  bora,'  aad  whose  alar  waa  ikm 
mm  in  Ae  eaat  bj  wise  men.  To  the  memoraUa  vindkatiQft  of  the 
House  of  Bepraaoitativea  bj  one  of  its  membeia?  To  the  ^*  Bigl^la 
of  the  Colonies,"  adtq^ted  by  the  Legialatare  as  a  tezt4x)ck,  and  trana- 
mitted  to  the  Britisli  ministrjl  To  the  aeriea  of  patriotio  reaolationa, 
potastSi  and  State  paf^ecs,  teeming  witb  indigyiant  eloqnenoe  and  inre* 
listiUe  argument  in  opposition  to  the  stanq^  and  (rtbet  Ujl  aoto  —  to 
the  landing;  and  qnartering  of  troopa  in  the  town  1  To  the  reeoindiiig 
of  resolntiona  in  obedienoe  to  rojid  mandates?  To  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  nntiring  stragg^  in  which  thft  Lqyalatnre 
was  engaged  for  fourteen  ox  fifteen  years,  anppcNrted  by  tlie  AdnmaeSy 
the  Thachers,  the  Hftwleys,  the  Hanoook%  the  Bowd(»n%  the  (^ainqfa, 
and  their  illostrioiis  odleaguesl  In  foct,  the  most  important  meaaorea 
yAkh  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  ookmies,  aOeording  to  Hqtehinaen» 
aeempetent  jndge,  originated  m  this  honae,  in  this  apartmenty  wi^ 
those  men  who^  pntting  life  and  fortune  on  the  issne,  adofitsd  for  thaiv 

DMttO 

'  LH  mhH,  Mek  oi4f » tmd  tUi  MordI  Soar, 
Wko  dwa  to  knre  tb«ir  ooaitij  Mid  be  prar.' 

"  Events  of  a  diflferent  oompleiion  are  also  associated  with  theBoste 
Town-house.  At  one  time  it  wae  desecrated  by  the  kii^s  tnM|Ni 
^oartered  in  the  Bepresentatives'  chamber,  and  on  the  lower  floor. 
At  another  time,  cannon  were  stationed  and  pointed  towarda  ita  doora. 
Bdow  tlie  balcony  in  King-street,  en  the  doleful  night  of  the  fifth  of 
March,  the  blood  of  the  first  victims  to  the  military  ezecntionera  waa 
shed.  On  the  appearance  of  the  governor  in  the  street^  he  was  sor- 
roonded  by  an  immense  throngs  who,  to  prevei^  mischief  to  his  person, 
though  he  had  lost  their  confidence,  forced  him  into  this  building,  witih 
the  erjy  'To  the  Town-House!  to  the  Town-House!'  He  then 
went  forth  into  the  balcony,  and,  promi^ng  to  use  his  Mideavors  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  and  advising  the  people  to  retire,  they 
dispersed,  vociferating  '  Home !  home  !*'  The  Qov^mor  and  Coonoil 
reioained  all  night  ddiberating  in  dismal  conclave,  iriiile  the  finends  of 
their  country  bedewed  their  pillows  with  tears, '  such  tears  as  patriots 
shed  for  dying  laws.'  But  I  would  not  wish,  under  any  cironmstaneesy 
to  dwell  up(m  incidents  like  these,  thankful  as  I  am  that  tHne,  which 
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hm  seoored  our  freedom,  has  ezlingaiBlied  our  reeentmentB.  I  thero^ 
fi>fe  torn  from  these  pamfbl  reminieoeiioee,  and  refer  yoa  io  tlie  dij 
irhen  Lidependeiioe,  mature  in  age  and  loreliiieea,  adfanced  with  angelie 
grace  from  ibe  efaamber  in  which  she  was  bom,  into  the  same  balcony; 
and,  holding  in  her  hand  the  immortal  scroll  (m  whidi  her  name  aiid 
character  and  claims  to  her  inheritance  were  inscribed,  reoeiTed,  from 
the  street  filled  with  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  and  windows  gfittering 
with  a  blaie  of  beauty,  the  heartfelt  homage  and  electrifying  peab  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  of  the  whole  city.  The  splendor  of  that 
glorioiis  yision  of  m j  childlK)od  seems  to  be  now  present  to  my  tiew, 
and  the  harmony  of  nniversal  concert  to  yibrate  in  my  ear." 

When  our  immortal  Webster,  — ihat  [nfvsiding  genius  of  the  consti- 
tiition,  often  characterised  as  the  modem  Dexter,  — on  the  decision  of 
the  Whig  party,  in  the  presidential  contest,  to  adopt  Zachary  Tajkr 
as  their  candidate,  exclaimed,  in  the  heat  of  disappointed  amlMtkm, 
that  it  was  a  ncmiinataon  not  fit  to  be  made,  thus  excitmg  confiuion  in 
the  minds  of  the  party,  our  yeneraUe  octogmiarian,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Otis,  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  of  conciliation,  addressed  an  epistle  to 
the  public,  in  the  style  of  freshness,  beauty  and  effect,  so  peculiar  to 
him  before  the  prime  of  Hfe,  adyooating  the  expediency  of  this  nomina- 
tion. It  had  a  tendency  to  unite  the  party,  and  insure  the  elevation  of 
Zachary  Taylor;  and  this  last  generous  act  of  his  life  so  overpowered 
his  mind,  that  it  accelerated  his  decease,  written  as  it  was  under  the 
pressure  of  years  and  infirmitj.  '^The  general  objections  to  placii^  a 
military  chieftain  at  the  head  of  the  nation  are  two-fold,"  sajs  Mr. 
Otis,  in  this  document :  '^  first,  the  ajqprehensicm  that  ibe  habits  of 
absolute  authority  may  be  carried  firom  the  field  to  the  calMnet, —  that 
he  may  thus  be  inclined  to  say,  *I  am  the  State; '  and,  if  he  cannot 
bend  the  constitution  to  his  will,  to  pieroe  it  with  his  sword.  But  m 
soldier  of  this  species,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  civil  offices,  displays 
his  character  sufficiently  to  give  warning.  Like  the  rattlesnake,  he 
may  be  known  by  his  notes  of  preparation;  and  if  the  people  will  ineur 
a  danger  equal  to  plague,  pestOence  and  fiunine,  it  is  their  own  fimlt 
Second,  the  want  of  political  experience,  and  other  qualifications  for  m 
new  sphere  of  action.  But,  fot  diese,  the  constituency  must  generaDy 
take  its  chance.  In  our  country,  few  persons  '  make  commonwealth's 
affiurs  their  only  study.'  Politics  are  not  a  rqpilar  (NPofession  for 
which  men  are  educated,  though  too  many  make  it  m  trade.  This 
last  objection,  therefore,  apjdies  to  all  other  professicms.    Bminenoe 
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m  cidier  of  tiiem,  eqwdiUy  of  the  bar,  k  reguded  m  an  oaraeet 
of  aUlitj  adeqiiate  to  the  moet  elef»ied  steftioii.  Tet  a  gmtt  kwjer, 
m  f«U  {^actice,  oan  do  little  more,  if  so  muoh,  to  qualify  himself  finr » 
novr  Yocatkm,  than  a  general  They  will  each  haye  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  current  <^  affidrs  from  the  public  journals  and  from  inter- 
eoarae  with  others;  and  neither  will  haye  been  able  to  do  more.  The 
soldier,  perhaps,  has  most  I^ure  finr  such  pursuits,  except  in  time  <rf 
aetoal  war.  The  studies  and  occupation  of  the  lawyer  seem  to  be 
moet  congenial  to  those  of  a  civil  chieftain ;  yet  great  names  may  be 
fimnd  to  contend  that  these  yery  studies  and  pursuits  ccmtract  the 
mind  of  the  i»«ctical  jurist,  and  impair  his  qualifications  for  enlarged 
views  of  civil  administration  and  adroit  diplomacy. 

'<  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  a  truly  great  man  will  always  show 
himsrif  great  The  talents  called  forth  by  the  strategy  of  a  sucoessioQ 
of  military  campaigns,  in  a  country  new  and  unezploi^,  and>  inaooea- 
sible  by  ordinary  means,  where  resources  must  be  created,  and  embar- 
rassments not  to  be  foreseen  are  constantly  met  and  surmounted, 
would  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  varying,  though  less 
dfficult  exigencies  of  civil  afiairs.  For  myself,  I  rest  satisfied  that 
General  Taylor  would  be  found  fully  competent  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, for  the  same  reasons  that  I  think  Daniel  Webster  would  make  a 
great  general.  Each  would  require  some  little  training  and  experienoei 
in  a  new  harness,  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  consultation  with  others. 
History  is  replete  with  heroes  transformed  into  statesm^.  Who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  great  Marlbotou^ 
in  the  councils  as  well  as  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne?  Where  did 
the  greater  Duke  of  Wellington  qualify  himself  to  settle  the  peace  of 
Europe,  which  he  had  w<m  by  his  sword,  associated  in  congress  with 
iDmperors  and  kings,  and  the  most  accomplished  diplomatists  from  the 
principal  caUnets  of  the  old  world  ?  And  whence  did  he  derive  the 
&culty  which  since  that  period  has  been  displayed,  in  the  intuitive 
sagacity  with  whidi  he  has  controlled  the  measures  of  the  British 
cabinet  and  peerage,  and  enabled  his  country  to  persevere  in  her 
career  of  power  and  glory,  despite  the  most  novel  and  serious  embar- 
rassments? In  what  school  did  the  great  Napoleon  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  aflUrs  whidi  enaUed  him  to  hold  the  strings  of  his 
administration  in  his  own  hands,  to  refinrm  the  interior  management  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  to  preside  in  a  council  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  and  civilians  in  the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  himself  initiatii^ 
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Qome  of  the  most  essential  imi«t>yement8?  Finallj,  our  own  greol 
Washingtcm  was  a  Samson  in  combat  befiwe  he  benme  a  Solomon  m 
eoandl.  On  very  mature  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  that  General 
Taylor,  in  a  short  time  after  he  shall  haye  taken  the  diair,  will  acxpiit 
lamself  of  his  high  daties  to  the  aidre  public  satis&otion. 

''  It  is  farther  objected  that  General  Tajknr  is  a  slave-holder.  This 
objection  comes  sixty  years  too  late.  It  was  disposed  of  in  substance 
by  the  original  articles  of  confederation,  and  annulled  in  form  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Korthem  States  were  glad 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooperation  of  the  South  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  'no  questi<His  asked.'  Not  less  thankful 
were  they  to  cement  the  incipient  alliance  by  a  most  solemn  compact, 
exftesdj  recognizing  their  right  to  property  in  their  slaves,  and  engag- 
ing to  protect  it, —  treating  with  them,  as  i»oprietors  of  slaves,  as  our 
equals  in«all  respects,  and  eligible,  of  consequ^ce,  to  all  offices  under 
the  constitution.  What  would  have  been  the  fifcte  of  a  motion  in  that 
j^orious  assembly  which  formed  the  Cimstitution,  or  of  those  who  mij^t 
have  made  it, — George  Washington  present, — to  declare  a  slave-holder 
ineligible  to  any  office  under  it?  I  well  remember  ihe  adoption  of  th* 
constitution  by  my  fellow-citisais  of  the  State,  when  Hancock,  muffled 
in  red  baize,  was  brought  into  the  conventicm,  to  sign  the  ratification. 
The  evening  preceding,  a  demonstration  in  fikvor  of  the  measure  was 
made  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  by  an  assemblage  fikvoraUe  to  it,  whose 
numbers,  Paul  Revere  assured  Samuel  Adams,  w^re  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  like  the  stars  in  heaven.'' 

This  vigorous  document  was  published  on  Oct  2,  and  ihe  decease 
of  Otis  occurred  on  the  28th  day  of  that  month.  Wb  remains  were 
^tombed  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  was  aged  88  years  and  twenty  days. 

«•  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blMt,  be  died. 
But  ftn  like  Mitiimn  fruit  tb«t  mdlowed  long, — 
E'en  wondered  nt,  became  be  dropped  no  soonar ; 
F«te  seemed  to  wind  bim  up  to  fborscore  ywrs. 
Yet  fresbly  rmn  be  on  tbree  winters  more, 
TUl,  like  n  oloek  worn  oat  with  eating  time, 
Tbe  wheels  of  weaiy  Ufe  at  hst  stood  stiU.'* 

Old  Eaneuil  Hall  will  ever  be  memorable  as  ihe  fiimm  wheiiee,  with 
a  voice  of  silvery  sweetness,  the  flashes  of  wit  and  stirring  ekM]iie&oe  of 
our  Boston  Cicero  cultivated  the  people.  Like  CioeiOy  our  Otb  was 
hj  nature  a  statesman ;  but  tbe  hoiiest]y-c(»D»eived  Hartfivd  Onvoi- 
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lion,  of  whidi  he  was  the  most  powerfiil  advocatei  Uij^ted  his  politiGal 
akYmtkm  above  that  of  the  Senate  in  Ciongress.  Otis,  however,  was  the 
pride  of  the  Bostooians;  and,  while  many  a  political  opponent,  both 
fifom  the  press  and  the  rostrum,  to  use  the  words  of  our  native  poet| 
Spragae, 

*<  Soila  tke  gTMB  gariaadi  ibal  for  Otk  UoQm, 
And  pUnts  a  brier  eT«n  on  Cabot*f  tomb/' 

we  are  confident  that  posterity  will  view  him  as  a  luminous  star  in 
the  constellation  of  American  patriots.  He  was  never  rivalled  for 
eloquence  by  any  politician  of  his  native  city,  or  any  of  his  native 
State,  excepting  oidy  his  noble  kinsman,  and  the  accomplished  fisher 
Ames.  The  contour  of  his  head  was  beautiful,  with  animated  eyes, 
and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  grace- 
ful gestures,  and  courteous  manners.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Otis  is 
in  the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association,  and 
an  accurate  portrait  by  Stuart  is  in  the  fiunily.  William  Sullivan  aptly 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  was  the  orator  of  all  popular  assemblies, —  the 
guide  of  popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restric- 
tions, embargo,  and  war.  With  a  fine  person  and  commanding  elo- 
q;uence,  with  a  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was  the  first 
among  his  equals,  alike  ready  at  all  times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongua 
And  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  his  pastor,  says  of  him,  that  the  action  and 
play  of  his  mental  power  was  so  easy,  that  one  was  apt  to  forget  the 
profound  and  subtle  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
His  power  of  nice  analysis  and  sharp  discrimination  was  extraordinary, 
and  the  broad  and  deep  wisdom  of  his  thought  was  often  as  remarkable 
as  the  language  in  which  he  clothed  it  was  brilliant  and  beautiful 
The  biography  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  remains  to  be  written.  It  was 
well  said  of  him,  at  the  Harwd  centennial,  by  T^lliam  H  Gard- 
iner, that  he  was  the  first  scholar  of  the  first  class  of  a  new  nation, 
the  career  of  whose  life  has  been  according  to  the  promise  of  his  youth; 
who  has  toudied  nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned,  and  who  has  been 
lewarded  with  no  olSce,  nor  honcar,  nor  emolument,  to  which  he  was 
M  richly  entitled. 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  HULL. 

JtJLT  4,  1788.    POR  THB  ICASSACHUSETIS  SOdBTT  OF  CmCINNATL 

The  patriotio  appeal  of  ihe  orator  to  his  companions  in  arms 
arouses  in  their  descendants  an  impressive  conception  of  the  burning 
ardor  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes :  The  return  of  this  jojrful  anniver- 
sary, my  dear  friends  and  companions,  will  naturally  recall  to  your 
minds  the  various  interesting  scenes  which  have  fellen  to  your  lot 
while  on  the  theatre  of  action.  The  rugged  and  thorny  paths  you 
have  together  trod, —  the  dangerous  but  honorable  part  you  have  been 
called  to  act, —  the  mingled  emotions  which  have  been  excited,  while 
the  &te  of  your  country  was  uncertain,  and  the  scenes  of  your  military 
drama  were  continually  shifting.  In  the  recollection  of  these  important 
transactions,  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  companions  in  danger. 
Are  they  all  present  to  partake  in  the  festivity  of  the  day,  and  to  com- 
memorate those  great  events  for  the  acquisition  of  which  their  valor 
and  their  virtue  have  largely  contributed?  No,  my  friends,  many  of 
the  most  ornamental  pillars  have  fidlen,  in  erecting  the  great  fabric  of 
freedom ;  and,  while  our  feelings  are  alive  on  the  subject,  scarcely  does 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  compensate  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice. 
May  unfading  laurels  ever  bloom  around  their  tombs !  May  monu- 
ments more  durable  than  marble  be  erected  to  their  memories !  May 
we,  my  brethren,  ever  bear  on  our  minds  the  amiable  and  manly  virtues 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  while  actors  on  the  stage,  and  the 
j^ory  and  di^ty  with  which  they  closed  the  scene.  And  while  their 
memories  live  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  grate- 
fill  people,  may  fiuthful  history  transmit  their  illustrious  deeds  to  the 
latest  time,  and  her  fidrest  pages  be  ornamented  with  the  lustre  of  their 
fiume! 

The  memorable  day  we  now  celebrate,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
we  are  assembled,  will  recall  to  our  recollection  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  our  institution,  the  motives  from  whence  it  originated,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Having  for  more  than  eight  years 
devoted  our  lives  to  the  service  of  our  country, —  having  cheerftilly 
endured  the  dangers  and  &tigues  which  are  incident  to  a  military 
employment,  and  having  seen  our  efibrts  crowned  with  success,  the 
period  arrived  when  we  were  to  take  a  fiuewell  of  each  othftr.    A 
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■is  80  intending  most  hate  exeited  m  viriety  of  emotions.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  were  snimated  with  joy  ibat  oar  coimtrj  was  freed 
from  danger,  and  hcmorablj  seated  in  the  ehair  of  independenoe, — on 
the  other,  we  mnst  have  been  penetrated  with  grief;  not  that  we  were 
abottt  to  quit  the  qfdendid  soenes  of  military  eommand,  and  mingle 
vith  oar  feUow-dtimis ;  not  that  toil  and  poverty  woald  probably  be 
our  portion, — for  to  them  we  had  long  been  wedded; — bat  that  we  were 
to  act  the  last  aflbctionate  part  of  oar  military  oonnection,  and  to  sep- 
arate, perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  Was  it  possible  to  saj^ress  the 
fadings  which  the  occasioii  excited?  Did  not  the  same  principles 
which  had  animated  yoa  to  endore  the  fiitigaes  of  war  and  dangers  of 
the  field,  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  loadly  call  apon  yoa  to 
iostitate  a  memorial  of  so  great  an  event? 

When  the  representatives  of  year  ooantry  bestowed  apon  yoa  the 
honorable  i^pellation  of  the  patriot  army,  and  honored  yoa  with  the 
anited  thanks  of  America  for  the  part  yon  had  aoted,  was  it  not  year 
daty,  by  yoor  fdtore  ccmdoct,  to  give  the  highest  possible  evidenoe 
diat  the  applaase  was  not  anmerited?  Goold  yoa  possibly  have  exhib- 
ited a  more  striking  example,  or  given  a  higher  proof^  tlum  by  forming 
an  institation  which  incaloated  the  daty  of  laying  down  in  peacef  the 
arms  yoa  had  assamed  for  pablio  defence?  If  the  varioos  fortanes 
of  war  had  attached  yoa  to  each  other,  if  there  was  sincerity  in  that 
fiiendship  yoa  professed,  if  yoa  wished  to  eontribate  a  small  portion 
of  the  little  yoa  possessed  to  the  relief  of  yoar  anfortonate  compan- 
ions,  was  it  possible  for  yoa  to  separate,  withoat  forming  yoarselves 
into  a  society  of  friends,  for  the  continaanoe  and  exercise  of  these 
benevolent  parposes?  Heaven  saw  with  approbation  the  parity  of  yoar 
iatentions,  and  yoar  institation  arose  on  the  broad  foandation  of  patri- 
otinn,  friendship,  and  charity. 

William  Hall  was  bom  at  Derby,  Ot,  Jane  24, 1758.  He  grad- 
uated at  Tale  College  in  1772 ;  stadied  divinity  daring  one  year,  and 
Aen  attached  himself  to  the  Law  Sdiool  in  Litchfield,  Gi,  and  stored 
tiie  bar  in  1775 ;  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolation 
Wacaptain. 

The  first  incident  recorded  by  Ci^  Hall,  on  his  arrival  in  camp,  is 
a  striking  illastration  of  the  deficiency  of  military  order,  discipline  and 
^tiqaette,  with  which  Washington  had  to  contend.  A  body  of  the 
enemy  landed  at  Lechmere's  Point,  in  Cambridge.  It  was  expected 
Ul  attadc  w^mld  be  made  on  the  American  lines.    The  alarm  was 
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g^t^,  and  ihe  tro(^  cad«Mi  to  tliflir  nsp^^  Wktn  tk# 

regimeiit  of  CoL  Webb  was  fonned  finr  actkn,  tfie  captaimi  »d  Babal** 
terns  appeared  dressed  in  long  eloth  frocks,  with  kerehiefr  tM  abodi 
their  h^ids.  Capt  Hull  was  ihe  only  man  in  mufonn.  The  ofliomi 
impaired  why  he  came  out  in  full  dress, —  that  the  reghnent  was  gonig 
into  action,  and  that  he  would  be  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  fire.  He 
replied  that  he  thought  the  uniform  of  an  dSoet  was  designed  to  aid 
his  influ^oe  and  increase  his  auAority  oyer  his  men ;  and  if  ever 
important  in  these  points,  it  was  mom  partioohurly  so  in  ihe  hoar 
ci  battle.  They  referred  to  their  experi^ioe,  remarking  that  in  the 
French  war  it  was  not  customary,  and  ihey  had  never  -wtrnt  it  Oapt. 
Hull  yielded  to  age  and  experience,  sent  his  sorant  for  a  frock  md 
kerchief,  and  dressed  himself  aftar  the  foshion  of  his  companions.  His 
company  was  in  advance  of  the  British  lines.  While  at  this  station, 
Qen.  Washington  and  suite,  in  the  course  of  reviewii^  the  troope, 
stopped  at  the  redoubt,  and  asked  what  oflBcer  ccmimanded  there.  Witk 
fodings  of  inexpressible  mortification,  says  Gen.  Hull,  I  came  forward 
in  my  savage  costume,  and  reported  that  Ciqpt  Hull  had  the  honor  ef 
commanding  the  redoubt  As  soon  as  Gren.  Washington  passed  on, 
Capt  Hull  availed  himself  of  the  first  mcMnent  to  despatdi  his  ser» 
vant,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  bring  him  his  unifiNrm.  As  he  pat  it 
on,  he  quietly  resolved  never  more  to  subscribe  to  the  (^ini<ms  of  men, 
however  loyal  and  brave  in  their  country's  service,  whose  views  were 
so  little  in  unison  with  his  own.  After  the  troops  had  waited  four  or 
five  hours  in  expectaticm  of  an  attack,  the  enemy  returned  to  his 
encampment,  having  no  other  object  in  making  the  de6C«:it  than  to 
jHTOCure  provisions.  Hull  was  in  the  surprise  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
at  White  Plains,  battle  of  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  where  he  was 
promoted  as  nuyor;  was  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  surrender  of  Bur* 
goyne,in  the  batde  of  Monmouth,  and  at  tfie  capture  of  Stoney  Pdnt ; 
was  afqpointed  army-mspector  undw  Baron  Steuben,  became  a  cdonel 
in  the  capture  of  CkMmwallis,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Quebee 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Ferts  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  sevenl 
smaller  forts.  In  Shays'  insurrection,  GoL  Hull  had  command  of 
the  left  wing  d  the  troc^  under  Gen.  Lincoln,  and,  in  making  a 
fi»eed  march  through  a  violent  snow-storm,  surprised  the  insure 
gmta  in  their  camp,  who  fled  in  every  directicm.  In  1781  QoL  Hal 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  Newton.  In  1780  ht 
was  tibe  commander  of  the  Ancient  and  HonoraUe  Artaiory  Ciompany* 
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In  1798  lie  vtB  m  coanainmier  to  Upper  Oanads  fer  m  tmijr  irbk 
tke  Isdiaiis.  In  1798  he  Tieited  Europe,  and  on  his  retnm  he  mm 
^^ninted  jodge  of  the  Court  of  Gommon  Pleas,  and  was  in  the  Bfas- 
ttcfausetts  Senate.  In  1805  he  was  iq[>pointed  by  Congress  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  when  he  sorrend^^  Detrmt  to  Maj.  Gen.  Isaac 
Brock,  Aug.  15, 1812.  In  1814  he  was  ccmdemned  by  conrt-martial 
for  cowardice,  and  sentoioed  ta  be  Aot,  bat  was  pardoned  by  PresidenI 
Madison.  In  1824  Maj.  Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in 
dfifiance  of  his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Beview  said  that,  from  the  puhUc  docum^ts  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  them,  the  conclusion  must  unequiyocally  be  drawn  that  Gen. 
Hull  was  required  by  the  goyemment  to  do  what  it  was  morally  and 
physically  impossible  that  he  should  do;  and  his  grandson,  Bey.  James 
Fmman  Clarke,  author  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Life  of  Gen.  William 
Hull,  in  482  pages  870.,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  case, 
temarks  that  the  charge- of  cowardice,  when  examined,  becomes  incred- 
ible and  absurd.  The  only  questions  which  can  now  be  raised  by  rea- 
sonable men  are  these :  Did  not  Gen.  Hull  err  in  judgment  in  some 
of  his  measures?  Might  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  attacked  Mai- 
den? And  was  the  surrender  of  his  postat  Detroit,  without  a  struggle 
for  its  defence,  reconcilable  with  his  situation  at  that  time? 

The  reason  for  not  attacking  Maiden  was  the  deficiency  of  suitable 
cannon  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  militia,  as 
acknowledged  by  the  officers  in  command,  to  storm  the  works  at  Mai- 
den, which  were  defended  by  cannon  batteries,  while  reliance  oa  the 
part  of  the  Americans  was  on  militia  bayonets  almost  entirely. 

In  considering  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Hull,  in  surrendering  Detroit, 
ire  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  governor  of  the  territory 
ag  well  as  gei^ral  of  the  army ;  that  he  accq^ted  the  command  of  the 
army  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  territory;  and  that 
thou^,  in  com{diance  with  the  orders  of  goyemm^t,  he  had  inyaded 
Canada,  a  principal  object  was  still  the  de&nce  of  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan. K,  therefore,  his  situation  was  such  that  even  a  successful  tem- 
porary resistance  could  not  finally  prevent  the  fall  of  Detroit,  had  he 
any  ri^t  to  expose  the  people  of  Michigan  to  that  universal  massacre 
which  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result  of  a  battle  at  Detroit? 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  surr^er  the  fort 
ins  crowded  with  women  and  childrai,  who  had  fled  thither  for  protec- 
ti<»i  from  the  town,  which  tended  still  more  to  embarrass  the  situatioQ 
19* 
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and  move  tbe  sympatiiies  of  ihe  goTomor.  If,  therelbre,  sonoe  penoiiSy 
with  whom  military  glory  stands  higher  than  humanity  and  plain  doty, 
may  still  blame  Gen.  Hull  for  not  fighting  a  useless  battle,  and  for  not 
causing  blood  to  be  shed  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  its  effiuion, 
we  are  confident  that  all  high-minded  and  judicious  persons  will  oon- 
dude  that,  to  sign  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  was  an  act  of  greater  cour- 
age and  truer  manliness,  on  the  part  of  Oen.  Hull,  tlian  it  would  have 
been  to  have  sent  out  his  troops  to  batde.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
expressed  his  happiness  that  he  had  thus  saved  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Ifichigan.  He  died  at  Newton,  Abas.,  Nev. 
29,  1825. 


SAMUEL  STILLHAN,  D.  D. 

JULT  4,  1789.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBS. 

Samuel  Stillman  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1787 ; 
educated  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Evin 
Morgan,  merchant  of  iniiladelphia.  May  28,  1759.  He  settled  in  the 
ministry  at  James'  Island,  but  impaired  health  occasioned  his  removal 
to  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1760,  where,  after  continuing  two  years,  he 
visited  Boston,  became  an  aasbtant  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and 
was,  on  Jan.  9, 1765,  installed  as  successor  of  Bev.  Jeremiah  Condy, 
over  the  ilrst  Baptist  ChurcL 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Stillman  published  a  patriolio 
sermon,  which  was  greatly  admired.  This  occurred  May  17,  176d. 
''  Should  I  serve  you  a  century  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  says  Stillman 
in  this  performance. ''  I  might  never  again  have  so  fitvorable  an  oppcHr- 
tunity  to  consider  this  passage, — '  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is 
good  news  fix>m  a  fieur  country.'  It  is  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  yon 
are  now  feeling;  hence,  great  is  the  propriety  of  improving  its  q>irit^ 
ual  meaning.  And  the  preacher  will  have  the  advantage,  while  he 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  glories  of  the  Gospel,  by  what  the  people  fiseL 
Has  not  a  general  joy  diffused  itself  amongst  us?  Does  not  Boston 
and  the  country  wear  a  fiice  of  pleasantness?  You  may  road  good 
news  in  every  countenance.  How  great  the  alteration  that  has  talcm 
place  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  a  late  most  interesting  dedaioD  m 
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mat  &Tor !  >  When  tlie  news  trrifady  so  as  to  be  oonfidenfly  bdieved, 
liMre  was  a  universal  shout  It  now  became  impossible  forereryloTer 
of  liberty  and  his  ooontry  to  oonceal  the  gladness  of  his  heart, —  pnb- 
Ue  and  private  were  the  expressions  of  joj  chi  this  important  oocasion. 
Yea,  your  children,  yet  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  this  eyent  to 
tiieee  colonies,  bear  a  part  in  the  triam{Jb8  of  the  day, — in  imitation, 
no  doubt,  of  thttr  parents  and  others,  whom  they  obserre  pleased  on 
thi^  h^^y  occurrence.  Wdl,  thought  I,  good  news  firom  an  earthly 
pnnoe,  Uiat  brings  deliverance,  and  gives  us  the  prospect  of  the  contin- 
nance  of  our  most  dear  and  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  which  we 
apprehended  on  the  brink  of  departing -from  us,  fill  us  with  such  a  gen- 
eral gladness  that  scarce  a  tongue  will  be  silent  0 !  how  much  more 
might  we  expect  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  —  salvation  firom 
everlasting  misery,  to  the  firuition  of  godless  hapjuness  —  would  diffuse 
a  universal  joy  ! "  Samuel  Stillman,  at  that  period,  was  a  loyal  subject 
of  King  George  the  Third,  as  appears  by  this  passage:  ^^May  the 
British  Parliament  receive  that  deference  firom  us  that  they  deserve, 
and  be  convinced  by  our  fixture  conduct  that  we  aim  not  at  independ- 
«iey,  nor  wish  to  destroy  distinctions  whore  distinctions  are  necessary, 
— that  we  rejoice  in  being  governed  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
MDstitntion  of  which  we  make  our  boast  as  Englishmen ;  yea,  fiirther, 
tfiat  if  it  was  put  to  our  chmce,  whether  our  connection  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  dissdved,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  would 
rise  like  a  cloud,  and  deprecate  sudi  a  disunicm.'' 

Mr.  Stillman  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of 
his  day,  and  was  consequently  appointed  to  preach  on  great  occasions. 
He  paronounced  a  sermon  before  the  And^t  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  under  William  Heath,  and  the  train  of  Artillery,  under 
Oapt  Adino  Paddock,  June  4, 1770.  In  allusion  to  the  massacre  in 
King-street,  he  says,  '^  On  account  of  which  we  have  wept  scnre,  our 
tears  are  still  on  our  cheeks;  which  doubtless  will  be  a  moumfiil 
anniversary  in  years  to  come.  And  it  is  but  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  of  his  nuyesty's  paternal  regards  fi)r  his  subjects  as  they  ought 
ever  to  cherish,  to  suppose  that  he  has  wept,  or  will  weep  with  us,  over 
the  five  unhiqppy  men  who  fell  on  that  gloomy  night  What  heart  is 
hard  enough  to  refiise  a  tear  ?  "  And  in  a  note  StiUman  says,  "  How- 
eiver  wdl  a  wound  may  be  healed,  a  scar  always  remains.  So,  however 
satisfiietmly  to  the  colonists  the  present  disputes  may  terminate,  they 
wiU  not  Ibrget  tiie  names  of  those  who  were  the  cause  of  troops  being 
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qiuortered  in  this  metropolis  in  a  tuna  of  peioe,  nor  ibe  onndM 
wldoli  they  eame.''  Sodi  eloqiieBce  like  tliig,  togetiber  with  ikm 
living  voice,  whose  tones  and  emphases,  in  an  orator  like  our  owb 
Stillman,  sajs  Dr.  Ftok,  of  Andorer,  are  themsehes  almost  a  doa- 
trine :  not  with  the  Toioe  alone,  bat  with  the  hand,  whioh  opens  m 
order  to  give  oat  the  truth ;  with  the  eye,  which  radiates  a  thoi^iM 
onntterable  by  the  lips;  with  the  whole  perscm,  whidi  bodies  fivthwhsd 
is  concealed  within.  Mr.  Stillman,  in  tiiis  discooise,  urges  the  noass' 
mtj  of  a  well-organiaed  militia,  and  says :  '^  In  thtf  town  there  ant 
above  two  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  are  exeoaed 
from  duty,  except  in  cases  of  alarm;  others,  inattentive  to  the  import^ 
anoe  of  a  well-disciplined  militia,  dioose  rather  to  pay  their  fines  ihaa 
appear  in  the  field.  Permit  me,  then,  widi  modesty  to  ask,  how  is  il 
possible,  things  continuing  thus,  that  the  r^pmenKkhoald  a{q)ear  eithet 
complete  (ht  respectable?  Whereas,  would  gentlemen  of  repatatioB 
among  us  set  the  good  example,  it  would  render  oar  militia  rapn- 
table,  and  tend  to  increase  ike  number  of  vdunteers  in  the  sernoa 
Hence  it  is  in  their  power,  in  a  great  degree,  to  strengthen  the  things 
whidi  remain  in  this  reelect,  and  seem  ready  to  die.  This,  among 
other  things,  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  truly  public  spirit,  and  an 
honor  to  those  who  should  lead  the  way."  In  Mr.  Stillman's  Eleotioii 
Sermon,  delivered  Nby,  1779,  we  find  the  fidbwing  bold  passage,  in 
which  he  says  that  ''  the  very  men  who  were  iqypointed  the  guardians 
and  conservators  of  the  rights  of  ihe  peopfe  have  dismembered  Ae 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  oppressicm,  have  fi)roed 
from  the  bosom  of  their  parent  country  millions  of  Americans,  who 
might  have  been  drawn  by  a  hair,  but  w^re  not  to  be  driven  by  all  tfia 
thunder  of  Britain.  A  few  soft  words  would  have  fixed  them  in  her 
interiBst,  and  have  turned  away  that  wrath  wfaidi  her  cruel  oondnel 
had  enkindled.  The  sameness  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of  man- 
ners, together  with  interest,  that  powerful  motive,  and  a  recoHedioa 
of  that  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  which  had  long  prevailed,  would 
have  held  America  in  closest  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  had  she 
not  governed  too  much;''  and>  in  the  orati<m  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Dr.  Stillman  remarks,  '^  We  have  often  been  told  that  the 
independence  of  America  hath  taken  place  fifty  or  an  hundred  yeaia 
too  soon.  Bather,  it  hath  happened  at  the  very  time  Infinite  Wisdom 
saw  best  He  without  whose  knowledge  the  sparrow  dodi  not  ftU  ta 
the  ground  hath  directed  the  innumerable  intermediate  events  whidi 
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;  ^  ielllwiBHff the  watry  wMi  ibb  isfknAmot imitipm^ 
«Me,  ai  177C.  It  m  beoiwe  umi&g  nisdom  chose  k  dioald  bt.; 
Whttt  siskes  this  event  appear  altogelher  pnmdeiilU  is,  tbal  it  wmb 
net  &e  gnrand  of  the  quaml  with  Great  Britain,  nor  the  obyeot  tat 
niisk  te  Amerioans  fint  contended.  They  fiwght  for  liberty,  not  fibr 
iaAqtendence.  There  was  a  period,  after  the  contest  begsn,  when  the j 
weald  hftve  rejoiced  to  be  placed  in  the  same  coiiditioA  in  whi«A^  tfiej 
wese  in  1768.  And  when  die  propositkm  of  independence  was  first 
aade,  te  people  in  general  were  much  ofqpoeed  to  it,  and  consented  to 
it  at  la0t  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity." 

Ih.  Stilbnan  was  a  ddegate  from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
Stito  conventkHi,  on  the  aocqitance  of  the  federal  conetitatioa,  in 
Kbrasry,  178&  In  his  speech  on  tiie  last  day  of  the  session,  he 
wiiod :  "  I  have  tto  interest  to  inflnenoe  me  to  accept  this  C0QBtitn>* 
tion  of  gOTemment,  distinct  from  ihe  interest  of  my  country  at  large. 
We  are  all  embalmed  in  <me  bottom,  and  mnst  sink  or  swim  together. 
Heaven  has  stationed  me  in  a  line  of  duty  that  (Sfeclodes  every  pros* 
piet  of  the  honors  and  emohmients  of  ofiw.  L^  who  will  govern,  I 
mast  obey.  Nor  would  I  exchange  the  pu^t  for  the  hi^iest  honoiB' 
ny  country  can  ccmfor.  I,  too,  have  personal  liberties  to  secure,  as 
dnr  to  me  as  any  gentleman  in  the  convention;  and  as  numerous  a 
fianily,  probably,  to  ei^sge  my  attention.  Besides  which,  I  stand 
here,  irith  my  very  honoraUe  colleagues,  as  a  representative  of  the 
cifeisena  of  tins  great  metropolis,  who  have  been  pleased  to  hon<»r  me 
wiA  llieir  confidence, — an  honor,  in  my  view,  unspeakably  greater 
than  a  peerage  or  a  pension."  After  an  elaborate  course  of  argument, 
he  remarks :  '*  Viewing  the  constitution  in  tins  light,  I  stand  ready  to 
give  my  vote  for  it,  without  any  amendments  at  alL  I  am  ready  to 
sabmit  my  life,  my  liberty,  my  frunily,  my  prq)erty,  and,  as  &r  as 
my  TOte  will  go,  the  interest  of  my  oonstttuents,  to  this  general  gov- 
muaent  After  all,  if  this  constitution  wereas  perfect  as  is  the  sacred 
volume,  it  would  not  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  unless  they 
watch  their  own  liberties.  Nothing  written  on  paper  will  do  this.  It 
18^  therefore,  necessary  that  the  people  should  keep  a  vigilant,  not  an 
over-jealous  eye,  on  their  rulers ;  and  that  they  should  give  all  due 
eaeouragem^t  to  our  coUeges  and  schools  of  learning,  that  so  knowl* 
ec^  may  be  difiused  through  ev^  part  of  our  country."  Dr* 
SOlmtti  iras  a  decided  Whig,  and  a  Federalist  of  the  Washington 
sehosL    He  died  March  18, 1807. 
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•  A  fciograi^  of  Dr.  StiHmaB,  written  by  las  Mtt-in-kw,  Tkmm 
Qny,  J>^  D.,  of  Rozbury,  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  oooefdooel  miw 
iMBB,  poUiBhed  in  18C3.  It  ahofild  be  stated  itmt  the  msljais  of.  Im 
dootriaal  opimoDS  was  written  by  a  kyman  of  Dr.  StillnaB's  okwdi. 
Madam  Stillman,  his  wife,  finmded  the  Boston  Female  Asyloiny  m 
1800,  where  her  portrait  is  eidiibited.  A  person  detnustii^.  <»* 
mariied  of  StilhBan,  in  o<myersat]on  with  Mioses  StoarC,  of  Ande<vw^ 
thai  he  was  not  a  man  <^  talents,  "How  long  was  Dr.  StiHiMin 
pastor  oi  the  church  1 "  inquired  Stuart.  "  He  was  its  pastor  ftt^ 
yean,"  was  the  reply.  "  Was  he  popular  during  all  that  period  ?  " 
"  He  was."  "  What !  and  not  a  man  of  talents — nnpoaaible  i "  saad 
Staart 

The  oratory  of  Stillman  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  r^y  of  Qu$kk 
to  a  clergyman  who  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  that  the  sti^  pn>* 
doced  so  much  greater  an  efiect  on  an  andienoe  than  the  pa]|Ht  "  The 
difference  consists  in  this,"  said  Garrick ;  "  that  we  qieak  fiction  as  if 
we  belicTod  it  &ct,  while  you  preadi  tfie  truth  as  if  you  auppoasd  it 
fiction."  So  flexile  was  the  bow  of  Stillman,  however,  that  the  weD.^ 
directed  arrow  was  sure  to  reach  the  heart 

"One  of  the  best  spedm^is  of  effect  in  preaching,"  renarfcs  the 
Pau^>li8t,  "was  Dr.  Stillman,  of  the  Bi^ptist  church.  It  nkovii 
always  be  remembered  that  when  speaking  <^  oratory  we  mean  two 
distinct  things,  which  are  sddom  found  united  in  one  person.  We 
call  Burke  an  orator,  and  the  same  appellation  we  giTe  to  White- 
field.  But  how  diflbrent!  Burke  was  a  very  tedious  speaker: 
no  man  thinned  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  more, — 
and  it  was  not  until  his  rich  and  flowing  st^e  q^ieared  fiwm 
the  press  that  his  merits  were  appreciated.  Wi^  Whitefield  it  was 
exactly  the  reyerse.  He  was  thrilling  bom  the  desk,  but  it  wouU 
have  been  happy  for  his  memory  if  none  of  his  discourses  had  ever 
been  published.  We  cannot  claim  for  Dr.  Stillman  the  oratory  of 
Burke.  His  printed  sermons  are  no  reflection  of  the  man.  The 
v«ice  is  wanting, —  the  melting  tones,  the  restless  actiri^,  the  match- 
less emphasis  (sometimes,  at  least),  die  fervor,  the  life,  tiie  energy. 
Ha  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  dressed  with  the  utmost  neatness;  h» 
wore  a  large,  powdered,  bushy  wig;  his  motions  very  quick,  and  his 
tones  some  ai  the  most  melting  and  qnickffling  we  ew  heard 
Tbme  was  a  sort  of  nervous  impatience  in  him  during  the  singing  of 
As  last  hymn  before  the  sermon,  whidi  seemed  to  say  to  yoo,  ^I 
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ki^  to  be  it  my  irork;'  and  die  HKHD^t  the  choir  stopped,  he  Btoiled 
from  hiB  seat,  like  shot  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  was  annooncmg' 
Us  text  before  your  hymn-book  was  half  dosed.  It  was  once  our  ki 
to  see  him  enter  the  jail,  in  Court-street,  where  a  criminal  was  can- 
fined,  waiting  for  execution.  A  vast  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  yaid, 
aMuad  the  <M  courts-house,  Uocking  up  all  the  passages.  He  was 
iUmn  up  by  an  ddeiiy  negro  man,  who  sat  <a  a  stnqpped  seat  before 
As  body  <^  the  chaise.  The  impatteat  chapUn  leaped  from  his  caorriage 
fifce  a  lord ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  his  motions  made 
on  me,  as  he  darted  through  the  crowd,  like  a  glancing  arrow  or  a 
tisMMlimi^  rod[et,  rushing  through  every  opemng,  and  cUmost  poshiBg 
oaeone  way^  and  another  another,  seeming  to  say  by  his  very  motions, 
^Mafce  way,  geutlem^,  BMdie  way;  your  business  cannot  be  equal  to 
mbe.  I  have  but  one  work  to  do;  it  must  be  done;  I  go  to  rescue  a 
aaner  from  the  darkness  of  his  ignorance  aad  the  psngii  of  the  second 
death.    Make  way,  g^tlemen,  make  way.' 

"His  emundatioo  was  mpH^  and  his  esqphasis,  as  I  have  before 
nod,  sometimes  inhnitable.  He  had  some  nice  flexures  of  voice,  which 
I  have  never  heard  from  another  man,  and  which  never  can  be  restcnred, 
DOW  that  ihe  vdce  that  modulated  them  is  silent  in  the  grave.  For 
example,  the  following  hymn : 

*  WeU,  tke  Bedeemer '•  gone, 
To  appear  before  our  Qod ; 
To  spriidLle  o'er  the  flamiBg  throM^ 
With  his  atoning  blood.* 

"Some  cold-blooded  critie  has  lately  censured  this  verse ;  but  I  think 
he  must  have  been  disarmed,  could  he  have  heard  Dr.  Stillman  read  it 
Qb  voice  had  a  beautiful  circumflex  to  it;  he  threw  this  emj^iasis  on 
the  word  '  wdl,'  then  a  pause,  and  the  rest  rf  the  verse  pronounced  in 
that  cheerful  and  animating  tone  which  seemed  to  rend  the  veil,  and 
tnmsport  tiie  hearer  into  the  unseen  world.  The  most  skilful  actor 
never  made  a  more  sudden  and  happy  transition.  His  voice,  however, 
was  more  Mcitous  in  sweetness  and  pathos  than  in  majesty  and  terror. 
The  solenm,  guttural  tones  were  entirely  wanting  to  him;  and  there 
ms  nc^  appatent  art  tt  lus  style  or  delivwy.  it  was  all  earnest  sfaa* 
pBi%." 
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DR.  SAMUEL  WHITWELL. 

JULY  i,  1789.    FOB  THB  MASSAOUUSKTTB  S0CIE77  OF  dNdKNAU. 

Was  bom  at  Boston;  entered  the  Latin  School,  1762;  gradortei 
at  Princeton,  1774 ;  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Llojd,  and 
married  Lucy  Tyler,  of  Boston,  1788.  Was  an  army  surgecm  in  Ool^ 
James  Jackson's  regiment,  and  died  at  Newton,  November,  1791, 
aged  88  years. 

Li  Dr.  Whitwell's  oration  we  hare  a  happy  allusion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution :  ''  Fearful  of  ediibiting  any  afqpearanoe  of 
despotism,  at  a  time  when  every  heart  was  animated  with  republican 
principles,  the  most  rigid  in  their  form ;  at  a  period  when  the  cry  of 
liberty  was  ushered  to  the  ear  as  the  goddess  of  the  country,  ensigns 
of  wUch  were  waved  around  as  emblems  of  true  omtentment,  and  a 
name  which  our  little  ofipring  were  taught  to  repeat  before  tiiey  could 
scarcely  articulate ;  when  all  ranks  of  people  united  in  sentiment  to 
repel  every  principle  that  seemed  derogating  from  freedom,  suspidoua 
of  infringing  their  darling  rights,  —  it  was  wisdom,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
sary, to  adapt  public  conduct  and  measures  to  the  tenq)er  and  feeling 
of  tiie  times.  But  what  a  train  of  evils,  my  friends,  was  hence  gener- 
ated,—  our  treasures  exhausted,  trade  decaying,  credit  sinking,  our 
national  character  blasted,  and  ruin  and  destruction  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect! Where  was  the  soul  that  was  not  affected  witii  the  most  poignant 
sensations?  Where  was  the  patriot  that  did  not  bleed  at  every  vein, 
and  shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  his  expiring  country?  —  But  what  do  1 
say  —  expiring?  I  recall  the  word;  phoenix-like,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  a  new  constitution  is  framed,  adc^ted,  and  is  now  in  operation* 
What  prospects  of  future  benefits  will  hence  result,  I  leave  my  antici- 
pating audience  to  determine ;  but,  as  your  countenances  bespeak  the 
sentiments  of  your  hearts  and  tiie  wishes  of  your  breasts,  suflbr  me,  in 
all  the  warmth  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  to  congratulate  you  on  this  memo- 
rable era.  May  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  great  potentate  of 
the  universe,  and,  in  the  sublime  language  of  inspiration,  excLifm, 
*  Praise  waited  for  thee,  oh  God,  in  Zion,  and  unto  tiiee  shaD  the  vow 
be  performed.'  " 
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EDWABD  GBAY. 

JULY  i,  17M.    lOB  IHB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBS 

.  EDWARDGRAYwasbornatBoBtoD,  17d4;  entered  the  Latin  Sdiool 
177^  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1782,  waa  a  oonnflellor-at-law,  and 
matried  Soaanna  Tnrell,  1790 ;  wai  a  pdiahed  gentleman  of  great 
hlandneas  of  manners,  and  hi^y  eateemed.  Bey.  Frederick  T.  Graj 
was  hk  son.    He  died  at  Boaton,  Dec.  10, 1810,  aged  finrtj-siz. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULY  i,  nia.    lOB  IHB  MlSaACHUBITlB  SOOIBTY  OF  CDDIGnnrATL 

William  Tudob,  the  last  orator  for  this  yeteran  institation,  very 
pertinently  remarks,  that  '^  to  ascertain  the  precise  time,  under  Ihe 
administration  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Chatham,  when  Britain  and  her  col<mie8 
most  have  separated,  mig^t  affi>rd  amusement  to  a  speculatiye  inquirer, 
bat  can  be  of  no  utility  now.  That  the  crisis  was  precipitated,  is  con- 
ceded. But  it  was  not  the  deq)otic  statutes  of  England, — it  was  not 
the  haughty  and  fSistidious  manners  of  her  officers,  civil  or  military, 
— which  compelled  the  mighty  Revolution  which  severed  her  eminre. 
These  did  rouse,  but  they  could  not  create,  that  unconquerable  spirit 
which  stimulated  America  to  vindicate,  and  irrevocably  to  fix,  those 
rights  which  distance  and  other  causes  might  for  ages  have  kept  indef- 
inite, dependent,  and  precarious.  No ;  it  was  that  native,  fervid  sense 
of  freedom,  which  our  enlightened  ancestors  brought  with  them  and  fos- 
tered in  the  forests  of  America,  and  which,  with  pious  care,  they  taught 
thdr  ofipriug  never  to  forego.  Although  the  present  age  cannot 
forget,  and  posterity  shall  kun  to  remember,  those  violences  whidi 
impelled  their  country  to  war,  yet  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  period 
of  parting  had  arrived.  Irtish  influence  and  foreign  arts  might  have 
corrupted,  silenced  or  destroyed,  that  spirit  which,  thus  early  outraged, 
became  invincible,  gave  birdi  to  the  immortal  edict,  and  all  tboae  {^ 
rioQs  circumstances  in  which  we  this  day  rejoioe. 
20 
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**  Whole  oeeans  rolled  between,  yet  iim  oolonies  leluiied  %  string 
stiablmient  to  their  perent  Stele.  The  muiieroiMi  memoriak  trumAift- 
ted  from  every  provi&oe  to  Aat  infrtiated  eoontry  remein  the  efideBoe 
of  ihrir  petieiioe  end  affection.  But,  deaf  to  the  Toioe  of  eapplieaticNi 
and  aloof  to  entreaty,  she  added  indignity  to  wrong,  nntil  ^  hnmilily 
was  tortured  into  n^'  Oppreowon  wae  crowded  npon  oppnasiQai 
nntil  Babmiasiim  was  criminal,  and  reeietencebecaaie  an  obligaticML  On 
tiuB  aospicioiisday,  and  throng  every  roTolviiig  year,  the  magnanimity 
ediibited  by  oar  eonntry  at  that  all-interesting  and  momentona  craia 
shall  chew  the  patriot  mind,  and  raise  a  glow  <^  honest  pride.  8iba 
neither  hesitated  nor  halted ;  bnt,  sacrificing  her  attachments  at  the 
riirine  of  duty,  appealed  to  Ood  and  to  her  sword  for  jnstioe  and  soe- 
cess.  Heaven  approbated  the  a{q[)eal,  invigwated  her  ooandk,  and 
pomted  the  read  to  victory.  That  sword  which  she  drew  by  oon^nl- 
sion  she  wore  with  honor,  and  her  enemiea  have  confessed  that  she 
sheathed  it  withoat  revenge." 


THOMAS  CRAFTS,  JR. 

JULT  4,  1791.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AtJTHORITIB. 

In  the  peroration  of  this  performance  Mr.  Crafts  says:  ^'  Locally 
remote  firom  the  causes  of  quarrel  whidi  drench  the  European  worM 
in  bkod,  what  have  we  to  do  bnt  cultivate  in  peace  those  virtues  which 
make  a  nation  great,  as  well  as  happy?  The  goddess  of  Liberty  has 
condescended  to  reside  among  us.  Let  us  cherish  the  lovely  guest, — 
far  where  will  she  find  an  asylum,  if  driven  fix>m  these  happy  sh<»res1 
To  look  before  us,  a  field  presets  itself  over  which  the  excursive  wing 
of  fiuicy  mi^t  soar  unwearied.  In  a  few  years,  our  extensive  lakes 
ahall  be  crowded  with  ships  charged  with  tfie  rich  produce  of  yet  un(ur- 
yowed  soils.  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  human  footstep  yet  has 
neffer  trod,  cities  shall  rear  their  gilded  Bfires.  The  trackless  wilder- 
aaas,  where  now  the  tawny  aboriginals,  in  firantic  yells,  cdebrate  their 
psgies,  shall  become  the  peaceful  abodes  of  civilized  life.  AndAmerioa 
shall  be  renowned  for  the  seat  of  science  and  the  arts,  as  she  abeady 
has  been  for  the  wisdom  id  her  counsels  and  the  valor  of  her  arms." 
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Umbas  Orafti,  Jr.,  im  bom  at  BisloB,  April  9, 174T ;  eiitoMd  lli» 
Latin  Sobod  1774,  adi  gHMkaiAed  at  H»vird  OoUege  1785,  wbM  bi 
«ook  part  in  a  ijic^gkrtie  disputation  ~  «<  Sid  eal  kaUtatttlis/'  and  read 
km  wiA  (akm  Gere.  He  ivaa  probaUj  a  ion  of  CoL  Thomm  Craftii 
v1m>  proclaimed  the  Dedaration  of  IndqiendeBoe  firon  the  balooa j  rf 
Ike  old  Stats-honae,  in  1776,  in  pnaenoe  of  tlie  people.  The  son  waa 
eonnaelkr-at-Iaw.  He  waa  aecreiarj  to  Hon.  Mr.  Grore,  in  the  mission 
to  tba  ooort  of  St  James,  and  was  wpointed  United  States  oodsuI  for 
BonrdeaajL  He  waa  a  haohdor.  H»  waa  an  ^EM)tiTe  political  writer, 
aad  his  chaste  ptodueiions  often  appeared  in  Buaseirs  CentiDd.  He 
had  an  infinite  fond  of  wit  and  hamor,  And  his  companioaship  was 
eagerly  sought.  The  elder  Adams  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  one 
of  the  rarest  wits  he  ever  knew.    He  died  Ang.  26,  1798. 

TUa  was  not  the  person  so  graphieall j  cfaaraoterixed  by  the  Boston 
aatiijat.  Mr.  Crafts  was  too  decided  an  advocate  for  the  Federal  partf 
to  be  the  subject  of  such  shafts.  Old  Democratic  Justice  Grafts  was 
probably  a  near  kinsman 

«' Dew  jQidoe  ChMfts,  ikir  lhotion'8  pMtiMB, 
I  like  thee  mQeh,  thoa  ftery-Tisaged  niAn ; 
I  lore  to  hetr  thee  ehmrm  the  liflteoing  throng, 
Thj  head  and  wig  rtiU  moring  with  thy  tongue ! 
Thus  JoTe  of  old,  the  heathen's  higheit  god. 
Their  minor  godshipe  gOTomed  with  hii  nod. 
In  this  yon  differ  Arom  thftt,great  divine,  — 
Onee  tnm  his  head  oame  wisdom,  ne'er  from  thine. 
Tlie  miad  of  Justioe  Crafts  no  sabjeet  balks. 
Of  kiagenfl,  ^riastoraft,  erallily  ha  talks ; 
Oft  have  we  heard  his  oraffy  tales,  and  laoghed. 
Bat  nerer  knew  him  mentbn  jnstioe-eraft." 


JOSEPH  BLAKE,  JR. 

JULY  i,  1793.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIEB. 

Joseph  Blaks,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  a  brother  of  Hon. 
(Jeorge  Blake ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786,  when  he  gave 
an  English  oration ;  became  an  attomej-at-law,  and  married  Anna 
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Bbdk,  in  1798.    He  nmoTtd  to  N«w  York,  and  died  al;  Ekgrton, 
Jamaioa,  July  10, 1802,  aged  thnrty-fonr  yean. 

We  find  in  tfie  DouooialiBd,  printed  in  1796,  a  poetical  akelok  cT 
Dr.  Charies  Jarris'  speech  at  Faneoil  Hall,  against  Jay's  treaty,  wliaob 
dicited  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Blake : 

*'  Now  loud  and  cUmoroaB  the  debate  beg^,  — 
Jarvis  his  thread  of  tropes  and  figures  spins  ; 
And  often  paoses,  gfteii  calls  aloud. 
To  every  iMmber  of  ^  gaping  erowd. 
To  show  him,  if  the  treaty  should  go  down. 
Why  &ction*s  hopes  were  not  forever  flown. 
He  wished  delay — delays  most  not  be  had  ; 
I  've  never  read  it,  bat  I  say  'tis  bad. 
If  it  goes  down,  I  'U  bet  ny  ean  and  «y«a 
It  will  the  people  all  nnpopnlariie ; 
Boobies  may  .hear  it  read  ere  they  dedde,^- 
I  move  it  quickly  be  unratified." 

We  quote  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  introdaeing  ^  allnsioa  te 
a  note  of  the  Democratiad,  as  follows :  '^  The  doctor  said  this  ^  in  » 
manner  that  would  have  cbne  honor  to  a  Oicero,'  says  his  i»rinter,  Mr. 
Adams.  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,  who  ever  told  you  anything  about  Cicero  1 
Why  did  you  not  say ,  whiofa  would  hav«d(»ie  honor  to  a  Joseph  Blake, 
Jr.,  that  classical  young  onior  who  8eo(mded  the  doctor  at  the  town-> 
meetings  in  routing  poor  Mr.  Hall  1  You  might  then  have  i^pealed  for 
proof  to  an  oration  he  spoke  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  4th  <^  July,  in 
whidi  he  says  that  this  continent  is  very  hi^ily  situated,  being  '  bar-** 
ricaded  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soiL'  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Blake, 
before  you  decide  against  the  treaty,  as  to  tell  us  which  side  of  this  can- 
tinent  is  barricaded  by  vast  regions  of  soil."  We  will  quote  the  passi^ 
exactly  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Blake's  oration :  ''  Most  &vorable  is  the 
aituation  of  tins  continent  It  stands  a  world  by  itself.  Barricaded 
from  external  danger  on  one  side  by  vast  regions  of  soil ;  on  the  other, 
by  wide  plains  of  ocean.  The  Atlantic,  upon  her  bosom,  may  undulala 
riches  to  its  shore,  but  all  die  artillery  in  Europe  cannot  shake  it  to 
its  centre." 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

J0LT  4,  1793.    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIHS. 

Ik  this  modd  oratioD,  our  (nrator,  with  a  bant  of  fisrvor,  exflUniB : 
^'AmerioaiiB !  let  as  pause  for  amoment  to  consider  tfie  sitoatioii  of  our 
ooutry  at  that  e?entfal  day  when  our  national  existence  commenoed. 
Li  the  foil  posseflsion  and  enjoyneiitof  all  those  prerogatives  for  whidi 
JOQ  then  dared  to  adrentnre  npcm  '  all  the  varieties  of  nntried  beings' 
&e  calm  and  settled  moderation  of  the  mind  is  scarcely  competent  to 
eoicdve  the  tone  of  heroism  to  which  the  souls  of  freemen  were  exalted 
m  that  hour  of  periloofl  magnanimity.  Seventeen  times  has  the  son,  in 
die  pit^resB  of  his  annual  revolutions,  diSbsed  his  prolific  radiance 
orer  ibe  plains  of  independent  America.  '  Millions  of  hearts,  whidi 
then  palpitated  with  die  rapturous  glow  of  patriotism,  have  already 
hea  translated  to  a  bri^iter  world,  —  to  the  abodes  of  more  than  mor- 
td  freedom !  Other  millions  have  arisen,  to  receive  from  their  patents 
ui  benefiMStors  the  inestimable  recompense  of  their  achievements.  A 
hige  prop(Nrti(Hi  of  the  audi^Mse  whose  benevolence  is  at  this  monseak 
fistBoingtothe  speaker  of  the  day,  like  him,  were  at  that  period  too  Mttk 
livanced  beyond  the  threshold  <^  life  to  partake  of  the  divine  enthu* 
Mm  which  inspired  the  American  bosom,  which  prompted  her  votes 
to  {ffoclaim  defiance  to  the  thunders  of  Britain,  which  consecrated 
die  banners  of  her  armies,  and,  finally,  erected  the  holy  temple  of 
American  Liberty  over  the  tomb  of  departed  tyranny.  It  is  from 
Aoeewho  have  already  passed  tfie  meridian  of  life, —  it  is  firom  you,  ye 
VMaiUesasertorsof  the  rights  of  mankind, — thatwearetobeinfiniDed 
vhst  were  the  feelings  which  swayed  wi&in  your  InreaBts,  and  impeUsd 
JM  to  action,  when,  like  the  striplii^  of  Israel,  with  scarce  a  weapott 
Watfeack,  and  without  a  shidd  fer  your  defence,  you  met,  and,  undis* 
aegred,  engaged  with  the  gigantic  greatness  of  die  British  power. 
Tlitntored  in  thedisgraoe&l  wafsaoe  of  human  butchery , —  destitute  of 
the  fiital  materials  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  combined  to  sharpen 
the  scythe  of  death, — unsupported  by  tfie  arm  of  anyfiriendly  alliance, 
^  infortified  against  the  powerful  assaults  of  an  unrelenting  enemy, 
-^ym  did  not  hesitate  at  that  moment,  when  your  coasts  were  invaded 
tj  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  eter- 
^  Mparation  firann  Britain,  and  to  throw  the  gauntlet  at  a  power  the 
20* 
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/terror  of  wboee  recent  trtomphe  was  thnosl  eoextenriTe  irMi  theenlfc. 
The  interested  and  selfish  propensities,  ivfaidi  in  thqjes  of  ptwperooB 
truiqmllity  have  such  powedbl  dominion  over  the  heart,  were  dl 
ezpdled;  and,  in  their  steed,  the  pnUio  yirtues,  the  spirit  of  persofud 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  a  contempt  of  every  danger  in  eompar- 
iSDii  with  the  subserviencj  of  the  oomtrj,  had  an  unKmited  eoM^ 
The  passion  for  the  pdbUc  had  absorbed  all  the  rest,  as  llie  gioribas 
luminary  of  the  heaven  extinguishes,  in  a  flood  of  nsfhlgenoe,  Ite 
twinkling  splendor  of  evory  inferior  pknet  Those  of  jem,  my  xnan^ 
trymen,  who  were  actors  in  those  interesting  so^ee,  will  best  know 
1k>w  feeble  and  impotent  is  the  language  of  tins  description  to  ojtpwiis 
the  impassioned  emotions  ol  the  soul  with  which  you  were  then  a^ 
teted ;  yet  it  were  injustice  to  conclude  from  thence,  or  from  tke 
grsater  prevalence  of  private  and  personal  motives  in  these  days  of 
oalm  sersnily,  that  your  sons  have  degenerated  from  the  virtues  of 
thenr&thers.  Let  it  rather  be  a  sulgect  of  [deasii^  reflecti<Ki  to  yo«^ 
^at  the  generous  and  disinterested  energies  which  you  were  summoiii4 
to  diq[>lay  are  permitted,  by  the  bountiful  indulgence  of  Heaveft,  l» 
remain  la^tent  in  the  bosoms  of  your  children.  From  the  present  prQ»> 
ymmn  appearaaoe  of  our  public  affidrs,  we  may  admit  a  rational  hope 
that  our  country  will  have  no  occasion  to  require  ot  us  those  extraeiw 
dinary  and  heroic  exertions  which  it  was  your  fortune  to  exhibit  But, 
from  the  oonmion  versatility  of  all  human  destiny,  should  the  proqpeot 
hereafter  daiken,  and  the  clouds  <tf  public  misfortune  thicken  to  a  tem- 
pest,—  riK>uId  the  voice  of  our  country's  calamity  ever  call  us  to  her 
relief, —  we  swear,  by  the  precioi;^  memory  of  the  sages  who  tdled  and 
of  the  heroes  who  bled  in  her  defence,  that  we  will  prove  ourselves  not 
«nworthy  of  the  prise  which  they  so  dearly  purchased, —  that  we  wfl 
aot  as  the  faithful  disciples  of  those  who  so  magnanimously  tau^t  us 
Ihe  instructive  lesson  of  republican  virtue." 

President  John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  artide,-^ 
one  of  the  most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  firmest 
advocates  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  St  James, —  was  characterised  by  Thomas  JcSmp* 
son  as  our  Colossus  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  not  graceful,  not  elegant^ 
not  always  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  yet  he  came  out  with  a  poitav 
both  of  tiiought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats.  On 
his  interview  with  King  Geoige,  in  1786,  Mr.  Adams  disphysd  a 
iMnly  dignity  that  would  have  honored  the  representative  of  'the  mosl 
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yyarfM  mmtacA  of  any  mtioa.  IQngGeotgeBaidiohim:  ''I-wm 
|)ielMttooQiifonntotb0  86iMntaon;  tmt,  thesefwmlioiilMkTiBgbeaome 
i^evitabley  I  k»iFe  ahrays  aiid,  as  I  ny  now,  that  I  would  be  the  finl 
1»  neet  tike  fii^dihip  (tf  the  United  Stetee,  as  an  iadependent  power." 
hi  Kffij  to  an  inripnatioa  from  the  king,  regarding  an  attachment  to 
Fnnee,  Adam  lenHurked,  ''  I  rnoflt  avow  to  your  mi^esty  I  have  bo 
attanhmfmt  b«t  to  my  own  ooontty."  The  king  r^)Iied,  as  qiuok  as 
Hll^tBiBg,  "  An  honeat  man  will  nerer  have  any  other." 

A»  an  indiealion  of  the  malignant  prejndiee  of  the  royalists  towaidi 
jkhie  eminent  statesman,  we  will  cite  a  paragraph  written  by  a  Tory 
Mfogoe,  published  in  the  L(mdon  Politioal  Magasine  of  1781 :  '^  This 
JkcbtfBS  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  and  is  a  native  of  the  {NPOYinoe 
of  Maasaohosetts,  in  New  England;  he  was  bom  at  Braintree,  a 
irillage  ten  miles  south,  or  rathw  so«th-ea8t.  of  Boston.  In  person,  he 
is  a  elnmsy,  middle-sized  man ;  and,  aocdding  to  all  fqqMannoe,  by 
taking  to  the  law  and  pdiitics,  has  spoiled  an  able  ploughman  or  porter, 
the«|^  the  tiade  of  a  bnteher  wonU  ha?e  better  suited  the  bent  of  Us 
mind.  He  has  read  Tristram  Shandy,  and  affects,  awkwardly  enooj^ 
Ik  smartness  which  does  not  at  all  oonespond  either  with  his  peoonal 
figure  or  with  his  natural  dulness.  What  has  tended  chiefly  to  distiiv- 
ffmk  him  among  the  rebels  is,  the  eagerness  with  whidi  he  urged  the 
taking  up  arms,  and  his  eontinned  malignity  towards  all  the  friends  of 
peace  and  the  mother  country.  "For  these  excellent  qualities,  he  was 
ehesen  a  delegate  frook  Massachusetts  tethe  first  Congress.  When  aft 
Pkiladdphia,  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  En^and  wars 
JBtereepted  in  the  nudl,  as  the  post  courier  was  crossing  Narraganset 
Ferry.  In  one  of  them,  dated  July  24,  1775,  and  addressed  to  his 
wife,  fi&s.  Abigail  Adams,  he  tells  her,  by  way  of  secret,  that  no 
WMTtal  tale  could  equal  the  fidgets,  the  whims,  the  caprice,  the  vinityt 
the  superstition  and  the  irritability,  of  his  compatriots,  on  their  journey 
from  New  England  to  Philadelphia.  These  compatriots  were»  Thomas 
jCushing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  first  of  theas 
was  a  distiUer,  and  the  last  a  lawyer ;  and  both  were  weak  and  insig- 
Jlifioant  men,  the  totds  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  grand  confederate  and 
f^rrespcMtdent  ai  that  hoary  traitor,  Franklin.  In  another  letter, 
dated  the  day  after,  addressed  to  Gd.  Warner,  of  Plymouth,  ^n  at 
WatMTtown,  President  of  the  J^rinoial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  he 
iiisplayed  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition,  by  asking  him^ '  Will  yo«r 
mm  legisMive  and  executiTe  fia^l  bold  on:  irreecdnte?    Will  your 
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jvdioud  hing,  and  whip,  and  fine,  ad  laiprison,  withool  sonipief 
It  18  to  thiB  advice  that  he  allades,  when  he  mentioDfl  ^  refmgeea,  an 
hk  letter  from  Amstmrdam.  He  was  fixr  stopping  IlieircarMr  by  haii^ 
ing  them  on  the  spot,  without  &v(nr  or  afiection.  If  this  man  sbovld 
live  till  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  be  found  in  America,  no  good 
snbject  will  lament  if  he  should  meet  with  that  Site  which  hesostneiui^ 
oudj  {Hrescribed  for  others.  The  public  will  not  be  surprised  tiiat,  witk 
respect  to  the  refugees  from  Ammca,  there  should  be  such  a  cowcL* 
dence  of  opinion  between  certain  speediifiers  and  a  rebel  ambassador. 
Neither  will  ihey  be  surprised  that  this  man  should  regret  his  rebel 
ocmfederate  Laurens ;  prognosticate  the  ruin  of  this  country ;  promiae 
his  rebel  friends  the  assistance  of  Russia,  and  money  from  the  Dutok; 
abuse  the  British  ministry;  talk  of  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  aupar* 
fluities  in  dress,  where  there  is  not  even  a  sufficiency  o(  the  most  ordi» 
nary  clothing ;  and  of  paying  the  whole  of  their  army  expenses  in  » 
manner  that  would  not  be  felt,  by  a  few  duties  and  excises,  in  i^ 
oauntry  where  the  paper  money  has  gone  to  wreck,  aad  where  sdid 
ooin  is  not  to  be  seen."  * 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  in  a  house  still  standing,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  that  in  which  his  father  had  been  bom,  within  what  is  now 
Quincy,  and  was  then  Braintree,  July  11,  1767 ;  and  was  bi4)tiaed  im 
the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church,  by  Bev.  Anthony  Wibird,  ^m 
the  day  after  his  birth.  Mr.  Adams  once  related,  in  regard  to  his  grandr 
fi^er  Quincy :  '^  The  house  at  Mount  WoUaston  has  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  me,  as  the  dwelling  of  my  great^grand&ther,  whose  name  I  bear* 
The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  this  circumstance  is  not  without  its  mcml 
to  my  heart  He  Was  dying  when  I  was  baptised ;  and  his  daughter^ 
my  grandmother,  present  at  my  birth,  requested  that  I  mi^t  receipt 
bis  name.  The  &ci,  recorded  by  my  fii4her  at  the  time,  has  ccmneetad 
with  that  portion  of  my  name  a  charm  of  mingled  sennfaility  and 
devotion.  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the  name.  It  was  tiie 
name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  These  have  bee& 
among  the  strongest  links  of  my  attachm^t  to  the  name  of  Quincy, 
and  have  been  to  me,  throu^  life,  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  it"  Senator  Davis  said  of  him,  '<  the  cradle  hymns  off 
the  diild  were  the  songs  <^  liberty;"  it  being  the  period  when  car 
country  was  struggling  lor  liberty.  To  the  plaatie  influence  of  his 
masculine  mother,  John  Quincy  ascribed  whatever  he  had  beeo,  and 
hoped  to  be  in  futurity.    His  mother  writes  to  onci  ^'I  have  takca  m 
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my  grait  tndnMB  iir  mrfmg  BoIUn's  Andent  Sstoiy,  rinoe  yon  kfk 
me*  I  am  determmod  to  go  tbroogh  with  it,  if  poeeibfo,  in  these  days 
eC  mj  aoUtnde.  I  find  great  fkseoxe  and  enterti^ni^t  from  it,  and 
hMFiaperBoaded  Johnny  to  read  a  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope  he 
will,  fiEom  \m  desire  to  oblige  me,  ^tertain  a  fbndims  for  it"  '*  The 
efaiU  of  aevon  yean  old,"  says  Everett,  '^  who  reads  a  serious  book 
I  widi  fimdness,  from  his  desire  to  oblige  his  mother,  has  entered  the 
[^  hig^  road  of  as^blnees  and  h(»i<»r."  * 

An  efleotiTe  renunisoenee  of  Mr.  Adams  was  related  by  Robert  C. 

Whithrop,  at  die  Aoton  celebration,  Oct  29, 1851,  which,  remarked 

he,  is   ''one  of  the  most  interesting  personal  incidents  that  I  can 

kdc  back  npon  in  the  course  of  a  ten-years'  service  in  Congress.    It 

me  an  interview  which  I  had  with  our  late  venerated  fellow-citiBen, 

Um  Qoincy  Adams,  abont  five  ot  six  years  ago.    It  was  on  the  floor 

rf  A»  eapitol,  not  &r  from  the  spot  where  he  soon  afterwards  M. 

The  honae  had  a4)0«med  one  day  somewhat  suddenly,  and  at  an 

larly  boor ;  and  it  happened  that  after  all  the  other  members  had  left 

the  hall,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  were  left  alone  in  oar  seats,  engaged 

in  oar  private  correqxmdMice.    Presently  the  messengers  came  in 

lather  unceremoniously  to  clean  up  the  hall,  and  began  to  wield  that 

iMXxnrable  imj^ment  which  is  so  oft»n  the  f^gue  of  men,  both  under 

pablic  and  private  roo&.     Disturbed  by  the  noise  and  dust,  I  observed 

Mr.  Adams  approaching  me  with  an  unfolded  letter  in  his  hands. 

'  Do  you  know  John  J.  Ghimey  1 '  said  he.     '  I  know  him  well,  sir, 

by  reputation ;  but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  per- 

BonaUy  when  he  was  in  America.'     ^  Well,  he  has  been  writing  me  a 

letter,  and  I  have  been  writing  him  an  answer.    He  has  been  calling 

ae  to  account  finr  my  course  on  the  Oregon  question,  and  taking 

me  to  task  for  what  he  calls  my  belligerent  spirit  and  warlike  tone 

tnmrds  England.' 

"And  then  the  'old  man  eloquent'  proceeded  to  read  tome,  so 

,     &r  as  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  most  interesting  letters  I  ever  read 

or  heard  in  my  life.    It  was  a  letter  of  auto-biography,  in  which 

h^  described  his  parentage  and  early  life,  and  in  which  he  particu- 

My  alluded  to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  jealousy  of 

Cheat  Britain,  and  his  rea£ness  to  resist  her,  even  unto  blood,  when- 

enr  he  lliou^  that  she  was  encroaching  cm  American  ri^ts.    He 

^  that  he  was  old  aioaj^  in  1775  to  understand  what  his  fiither  was 

^koat  in  those  dajs;  and  he  described  the  lessons  whkdi  his  motber 
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tttugbt  him  during  hiB  fiith^r's  abeenoe  in  attending  the  OongreflB  of 
independence.  Eyerj  day,  he  said,  after  saying  his  prayers  to  God, 
he  was  reqmred  to  repeat  those  exquisite  stanzas  of  Collins,  which  he 
had  carefnUy  transcribed  in  bis  letter,  and  which  he  recited  to  me  with 
an  expression  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  never  forget — the  tean 
coursing  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every  now  and  th^,  choked 
with  emotkm: 

*  How  sl«ep  the  br»Te,  wbo  sink  to  rest. 
By  aU  their  oosntry't  withes  Uert ! 
When  spring,  wHh  dewy  fingers  oold, 
Betums  to  deck  their  hsllowed  mould, 
She  there  shsll  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  fbet  hsTeever  trod. 

*  By  fiury  hands  their  kneU  is  rung ; 
By  forms  anseen  their  dirge  is  song ; 
There  Honor  oomes,  a  pOgrim  gray. 
To  Mess  the  torf  that  wraps  their  elay« 
And  Freedom  shaU  a  while  repair. 

To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there.' 

<<  And  there  was  another  ode,  by  the  same  aathor,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  also  obliged  to  repeat,  as  a  part  of  this  same  morning  exercise, — 
the  ode,  I  believe,  on  the  death  of  Col.  Charles  Boss,  in  the  acti<m  at 
Fontenoy,  one  verse  of  which,  with  a  slight  variation,  wonld  not  be 
inapplicable  to  your  own  Davis : 

'  By  rapid  Soheld*s  deeoen^ng  ware, 
ffis  ooantiy's  tows  shaU  bless  te  grate. 

Where'er  the  yooth  is  laid  ; 
That  sacred  spot  the  village  hind 
With  every  sweetest  torf  shaU  bind. 

And  Peace  protect  the  shade.' 

*'  Snob,  sir,  was  the  education  of  at  least  one  of  our  Haesadraselte 
children  at  that  day.  And,  though  I  do  not  suppose  diat  all  the 
mothers  of  1775  were  like  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
diem,  we  all  know,  had  as  much  piety  and  patriotism,  if  not  as  mudi 
poetry,  and  their  children  were  brought  up  at  once  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  and  of  liberty." 

In  February,  1778,  being  t^ena  lad  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
he  waa  taken  to  Franoe  by  his  Ihiher  (in  sUp  Boston,  Oapt  Toeker), 
iri»  was  sent  by  Gongress  as  joint  oommisrionor  with  llen|aiita 
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R»iiUhi  aMl  Ardmr  Lea,  to  Ihe  ecrait  of  Franoe^  Dttiing  ibe  pas- 
fligti  th^  iNre  eaqpoeed  to  extreme  dsi^er  in  a  violent  storm,  and  lut 
teher  81^  «f  lum,  '^  I  eosAes  I  <rfk^  regretted  that  I  had  brought  mj 
Ml*  I  was  n«t  80  dear  that  it  was  my  intj  to  expoee  him  as  myself; 
bai  I  had  been  led  to  it  bj  the  child's  inclination,  and  by  the  advice 
of  all  my  ftieiids.  lb.  Jcdtmiy's  behavior  gave  me  a  satiafibction  that 
I  cannot  express;  fully  sensible  of  our  danger,  he  was  constantly 
epdaavoring  to  bear  it  with  a  manly  patienoe,  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
Us  tbouj^ta  constantly  raaning  in  a  serioos  strain.  My  little  son  is 
very  proad  of  his  knowledge  of  all  the  sails,  and  the  ciq^tain  put  him 
to  kam  the  mariner's  comptiBS.''  His  &ther  established  himself  at 
PiMy,  the  residence  of  Franklin.  Here  he  was  sent  to  schod,  and 
aoqaked  the  French  knguage.  His  dear  mother,  in  writing  to  him, 
aqrs :  ''I  would  much  r^her  you  should  have  found  your  grave  in  the 
ocean  you  have  crossed^  or  that  any  untimely  death  should  crop  you  in 
your  infimt  years,  than  see  you  an  immoral,  prt^gate,  or  graceless 
dUld."  And  his  &ther,  in  writing  to  his  mother  under  date  of  1779, 
mja,  yoong  Jdm  "  is  respected  wherev^  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and 
vifacity  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant  good  humor,  and  for 
Ui  rapid  progress  in  French,  as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge, 
irhioh  at  his  age  is  uncommon/'  The  treaty  of  alUance  bemg  consura- 
mated,  John  Adams  retunied  with  his  son,  and  arrived  at  Bostcm  Aug. 
a,  1779. 

In  1781,  irkm  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became  private  secane- 
tary  to  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  the  minister  to  Russia.  He  remained  at 
St  Petersburg  until  Ostob^,  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dana,  and 
jen'neyed  alone  to  Holland,  where  he  joined  his  fother,  April,  1788. 
Afittr  the  tveaty  at  Paris,  s^ned  in  September  of  that  year,  he  went 
t»  the  eoortof  St  James  with  his  &ther,  which  occurred  in  1785.  He 
WIS  a  remarfcably  precocious  youth,  and  since  he  was  twelve  years  aid 
hA  talked  wilk  men.  Mr.  Je&rstm,  then  minister  at  Paris,  in  writ- 
ifig  to  Mr.  Gerry,  says :  <'  I  eongratulate  your  country  on  their  pios- 
past  in  tUe  young  malL'' 

In  1786  he  Has  adimtted  at  Harvard  Ckdiege  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  graduated  in  1787.  The  subject  oi  his  oration  evinces  the 
maturity  of  his  mind ;  it  was  on  '*  The  Importance  and  Necessity  of 
PMio  Suth  to  the  WeU4Miag  of  a  Community."  He  altered  en 
thaatody  of  kw  under  the  instmetioa  of  the  celebrated  Theophifas 
IlMBoas^  at  Nevboiypoii;  and  in  1790  he  OMuneaced  ^pd  prastiea, 
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ifbieh  he  contiBned  nntfl  1794,  dmrfangwhidi  period  he  pronovnoed  Ik9 
<Mratkm  at  the  head  of  liue  article,  aod  beoame  a  Iftenl  contributor  of 
politioal  esBajB  in  BuflseQ's  Centmel,  over  the  ngnatoTM  of  PaHioohi 
and  Maroellns,  which  developed  the  true  policy  of  union  at  hmne,  and 
independence  of  all  foreign  combinations  abroad.  Orer  "  Cohim- 
bna"  he  also  advocated  a  national  neutral  pdicj  toward  fordgn 
nations. 

Washington,  m  1794,  iqpponEted  Mr.  Adams  minister  to  the  Hsgtte^ 
who  remained  in  Enrope  on  pnUic  basiness  nntfl  his  recall  bj  Us 
frlher,  the  snceeesor  of  Washington.  In  1797,  oar  first  preiddmli 
declared  that  he  was  '^  the  most  valoable  pobUc  diaraoter  we  hat^ 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomkic  corps."  On  llie  2Mh 
of  July,  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  LouiM,  the  dau^l^  of 
Joshua  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  then  acting  as  consular  agent  of  tiia 
United  States  at  London,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  tlia 
partner  of  his  aflections  and  fortunes. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
1808  he  was  elected  to  the  S^oate  of  the  United  States.  TUs  ststim 
in  the  national  coundls  he  filled  until  he  became  obnoxbusto  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State,  fi^m  the  support  whidi  he  gave  to 
parts  of  Jefferson's  administration.;  and,  in  consequence,  he  rss^ned 
his  seat,  in  March,  1808.  He  was  the  first  Boylstcm  IVoftesor  dt 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  C!ollege,  fi^m  1806  to  1809.  la 
1810  he  published  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  At  this  period  he  was  confirmed  as  minister  to  Bosni 
(m  the  nomination  of  Madison,  and  was  abroad  ei^t  years,  hk 
1814  he  was  (me  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated,  at  Ohent^  tke 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  second  vrar  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  1815  Mr  Adams  was  appointed  nHuster 
to  the  court  of  St  James,  under  Madison.  In  1817  he  returned  te 
America,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Stste  during  A» 
whole  administration  of  President  Monroe.  It  will  be  reosDeetid 
that  Andrew  Jackson  said,  at  this  period,  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  was 
''  the  fittest  person  for  the  oflBice ;  a  man  who  would  stand  by  iim 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

In  1825  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  lUted 
States  by  the  Natiomd  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  first  baUat 
His  administration,  in  its  prindjdles  and  policy,  was  similar  to  thai  of 
his  very  popular  predecessor.    Not  long  after  Mr.  Adams  was  sue- 
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mAA  by  Andrew  Jadocm,  he  wrote  to  s  ftiend,  ssj^  "  One  of  tfie 
flK)0t  pftflieCie  and  terrible  peasagee  in  that  maeterjiieoe  of  Shakspeaie 
and  of  the  drama  is  that  exdamatkm  of  t£e  d jing  Hamlet : 


'  0  (M  I  Horfttio,  what »  wounded  i 
Thingi  atancBng  thus  unknown  ihftll  Im  behind  me ! ' 

I  cannot  describe  to  joa  the  thrill  with  which  I  fint  read  these  lines, 
generalizing  the  thouj^  as  <me  of  the  melancholy  conditions  of  human 
li&  and  death;  nor  say  to  you  how  often,  in  ^e  coarse  of  my  long 
oareer,  I  have  applied  these  lines  to  myself  My  name,  ccHidnct  and 
daraoter,  have  been  many  years  open  to  the  constatit  inspection  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  civilised  world.  Of  that  portion  whose  notice 
diey  have  attracted,  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  the  estimate  they  have 
formed  of  me  has  been  and  is  neither  just  nor  kind."  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  says  Lunt,  that,  between  the  time  when  the  words  just  quoted 
were  penned  and  his  death,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  his  name 
vindicated.  He  continued  on  the  stage  of  action  till  he  could  put  his 
ear  to  the  conlessipnid  of  posterity,  and  hear  much  that  must  have 
gratified  a  mind  conscious  of  high  aims  and  patriotic  endeavors. 

Mr.  Adams  pronounced  eulogies  on  his  two  immediate  predecessors, 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authoritiee  of  Boston.  '^  Too  happy  should 
I  be,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  ''  if,  with  a  voice  speaking  from  the  hat  to  the 
eoming  generation  of  my  country,  I  could  effectively  urge  them  to  seek, 
in  the  temper  and  moderation  of  James  Madison,  that  healing  balm 
iriiich  assuages  the  malignity  of  the  deepest-seated  political  disease, 
redeems  to  life  the  rati<mal  mind,  and  restores  to  health  the  incorpo- 
rated  union  of  our  country,  even  from  the  brain  fever  <^  party  strife." 
And  of  James  Monroe  he  emphasiied,  that  he  was  of  a  mind  anxious 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right,  patient  of  inquiry, 
patient  of  contradiction,  courteous  even  in  the  collision  of  sentiment, 
sound  in  ultimate  judgments,  and  firm  in  its  final  conclusions.  In  his 
administration  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  federative  edifiioe  of 
his  country's  union,  till  he  was  entitled  to  say,  like  Augustus  Gsesar 
of  his  imperial  city,  that  he  had  found  her  built  of  brick,  and  left  her 
ooDstructed  of  marUe. 

Mr.  Adams,  ever  ready  tar  political  life,  once  more  put  on  the  har- 
ii^tt)  and  served  ten  successive  years  as  Bq^yresentative  in  Congress 
ff^«^  the  twelfth  distnct  of  Massachusetts,  until,  in  1842,  npon  a  new 
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illiliilHiliin  of  pdhioiil  poirer,  he  was  deoled  to  repreaent  tht  ci#iiii 
diitrict  of  his  native  State,  where  he  waa  auooeeded  by  Horaoe  Mann. 

In  the  antamn  of  the  y^tar  1888,  Hon.  John  Qninoy  Adams  waa 
naaiiimoasly  nominated,  at  a  hurge  conyention  of  the  Anti-masoiuo 
party,  as  their  candidate  for  the  oflke  of  Qoyemor  of  Massachusetts. 
The  lesolt  was  a  triangular  contest,  at  the  election,  between  the  three 
pditieal  parties  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  and  the  fisdlnre  of  a 
ehoice.  The  election  devolved  on  the  State  L^islatare,  on  whidi  Bfr. 
Adams  withdrew  bom  the  contest  Daring  the  periods  of  1881  and 
1888,  Mr.  Adams  published,  in  pi^pers  of  the  day,  a  series  of  ktten 
to  eminent  persons  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Freemasonry.  Wa 
sdeet  a  striking  passage  firom  his  letter  to  Hon.  Edward  livingptoo. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Grand  Hi^  Priest  of  the  U.  S.  Boyal  Arda 
Oiapter  of  Masonry. 

''  When  J<^  Milton,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  ''published  his  Ptaidise 
Lost,  Andrew  Manrell  declared  that  he  for  some  time  misdoubted  hia 
ialSQt^— 

*  That  he  would  ruin 
The  sacred  troths  to  flible  and  old  song.* 

And  he  adds, — 

*  Or,  if  a  woric  so  infinite  be  spanned. 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilAil  hand 
Blight  henoe  presume  the  whole  creation's  da/ 
To  cliange  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  plaj.' 

"!rhat  which  the  penetrating  sagacity  and  sincere  piety  ci  Anorew 
Marvell  apprehended  as  an  evil  which  might  result  even  firom  the  sub- 
Kme  strains  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  predsely  what  the  contrivers  of  the 
Masonic  mysteries  have  effected.  They  have  travestied  the  awful  and 
miraculous  supernatural  communications  of  the  ine&ble  Jehovah  to 
his  fiivored  people  into  stage-plays.  That  Word,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning was  with  Qod,  and  was  God ;  that  abstract,  incorporeal,  essential, 
and  ever-living  existence ;  that  eternal  presence,  without  past,  without 
future  time ;  that  Being,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years, 
decbred  to  Moses  under  the  name  of  I  Am  that  I  Am, —  the  moun- 
tebank juggleries  of  Masonry  turn  into  a  fiuroe.  A  companion  of  die 
Boyal  Arch  personates  Almighty  God,  and  declares  himself  the  Bdng 
of  an  eternity, —  I  Am  that  I  Am.  Tour  intention,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  ceremony,  is  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  candidate 
with  terror  and  amaiement    I  acquit  the  firatemity,  therefore,  of 
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lihgpheny;  bol  I  Ciimot  aoqnit  thom  of  eztrNne  kidiaorelMNi,  tad* 
mfdOBBanhk  abuM  <^  the  Holy  Sor^ptoreB.  The  sealed  obligalioii,  the. 
drinking  of  wine  fixMn  a  hiunan  aknU^is  a  oereaKmy  not  leas  objeotkn- 
able.  This  yon  know,  sir,  is  the  ioene  in  whidi  the  candidate  takes 
the  Anil  in  his  band  and  says,  'As  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  were 
laid  iqKMktheheadof  oar  Sayionr,  so  may  the  sins  of  the  person  whose 
skull  Hub  onoe  was  be  heaped  upon  my  head  in  addition  to  my  own, 
and  may  they  ajqpear  in  judgmrat  against  me  both  here  and  hereafter, 
should  I  violate  any  oUigaticm  in  Masonry,  or  the  orders  <^  knight- 
hood, which  I  haye  h^retofiare  taken,  take  at  this  time,  or  may  be  here- 
after instructed  in, —  so  he^  me  God ! '  and  he  drinks  the  wine  firam 
tbeskulL  And  is  not  this  enough  ?  No;  the  Enij^t  Templar  takes 
an  oath,  containing  many  {nomises,  Unding  himself  under  no  less  peft> 
ahy  than  to  h#re  his  head  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  hig^iestqiire  in 
CBuostendom,  should  he  knowingly  or  willingly  violate  any  part  of  his 
solemn  obUgati^m  of  a  Knight  Templar." 

The  fearless  stand  which  Mr.  Adams  maintained  through  all  the 
storm  and  tempest  of  oppoMtion  on  the  right  of  petition,  says  Water- 
ston,  alone  were  enough  to  give  him  immcnrtality.  Qe  looked  upon 
dayery  as  the  unmitigated  curse  of  his  country.  He  loathed  it  witti 
an  utter  detestation;  and  when  the  slave-power  refused  to  hear  theory 
that  was  coming  more  and  more  loudly  from  distant  sections  of  the 
land,  and  trampled  beneath  its  feet  the  holiest  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  fire  in  his  soul  kindled.  His  efforts  and  his  triumphs  at 
that  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  an  important  political  reminiscence  of  this  period,  related 
by  President  Millard  Illlmore,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Freder- 
iduburgh,  Vs.,  June,  1851,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress :  ''  I  had  an  old  and  val- 
ued friend, —  one  whom  I  esteemed,  yet  who  possessed  some  eccentric- 
ities and  peculiar  notions  of  political  duty  which  I  did  not  tLfpeoYe.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Adams.  Tou  are  all 
well  aware  that  he  was  early  imbued  with  the  principle,  upon  which  he 
universaUy  practised,  that  every  dtisen  had  the  right  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress by  his  petition;  and  that  he  was  ofken  made  the  medium  of  pre- 
senting to  the  house  matters  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved.  His 
maxim  was,  thatevery  dtisen  had  the  right  to  petition,  and  that  it  was 
ijbe  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  such  petition.  Acting  upon  this 
known  principle,  he  was  (dtm^jed  upon,  doubtless,  by  those  who  were 
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iBfiseneedbjiiiiibUeTOQsparp^  I  well  teoolkct,  on  one  < 
tiiat  he  rose  and  ststed  to  the  house  that  he  had  reoeiTed  a  petition  of 
a  Terj  peculiar  diataeter,  the  e^timmts  of  which  he  cKd  not  approre ; 
bat,  on  the  princij^  npon  n^iieh  he  nniTerBaDy  acted,  he  ftlt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  house.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  peiititti 
from  certain  citisens  whose  names  were  sdgned  to  it,  prajing  for  a  di^ 
solution  of  the  Union;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  impotation  of  &Toring  sueh  a  sentiment,  he,  at  the  same  time  thai 
he  discharged  his  duty  in  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  felt  it  also 
to  be  his  dutjto  acoonqwnjit  with  a  resolution  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  with  positire  instructions  to  report  against  the  prajer 
of  the  petitioners.  What  were  the  proceedings  upon  that  occasion? 
This  annunciatioii  was  no  soon^made  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
tiian  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in  a  ferment;  ancPin  a  yerj  few 
moments  a  resolution  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  house,  for  having  dared  to  introduce  a  petition  ihrae 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  although  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  with  a  positive  declaration  on  his  port  that  he  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  house  to  sanction  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
But  what  do  we  see  now  ?  Ten  yeals  have  not  elapsed  since  that  scene 
took  {dace,  and  since  that  man  who  for  four  years  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union  stood  at  the  bar  of  that 
house,  BJoi  morning  after  morning  came  to  me  and  asked  of  me  not  to 
move  the  public  business,  so  as  to  force  a  vote  on  the  resolution  expel- 
Ung  him  from  the  house,  until  he  had  a  chance  to  be  heard.  He 
feared  that  he  might  be  expelled  from  that  body,  for  doing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  in  preservation  of  the  right  of  peti* 
tion,  although  he  was  imbued  with  the  strongest  sentiments  in  &vor  of 
the  Union  of  these  States.  I  was  forced,  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regard  fer  him,  to  suffer  the  public  business  to  be  delayed,  from 
day  to  day,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might  present  his 
sentiments  to  the  house  on  the  subject,  to  convince  them  that,  although 
he  presented  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  he  did  not 
aj^rove  <^  those  sentiments.  I  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  that 
could  have  saved  this  distinguished  man  from  expulsion  from  tiiat 
body." 

^'Thepatriotismof  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Horace  Mann,  his  successor  in 
Congress,  "  was  coext^isive  witii  his  countiy;  iteould  not  be  crashed 
and'S^eeied  ia  between  party. lines.    Thou^  liable  to  enr^^aad 
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irinthoBan  betngknotf  —  yethis  principles  were  bdi^ved  l>7  bmi 
teWmMOMduioe  witkUie  great  moral  bwB  of  the  1^  They 

irore  tho«|^t  o«t  from  daljr  and  reUgkm,  and  not  carved  oat  from  ezpe- 
dieney.  When  inreated  with  patronage,  he  never  diamiaeed  a  man  fitmi 
ofioe  beeanae  he  was  a  political  q^Kment,  and  never  appointed  one  to 
office  merelj  beoaose  he  waa  a  pdkical  friend.  Hence  he  drew  from 
Mr.  Holmea,  of  Sovth  Garolina,  this  noble  enlogiam, — a  eukgitun, 
ceosidMring  the  part  of  the  conntry  frxxn  which  it  came,  aa  honourable 
to  Us  author  as  to  its  object, —  that  'he  cmshed  no  heart  beneath  the 
rade  gniq>  of  proscnription ;  he  left  no  heritage  of  widows'  cries  or 
ofphaos'  tean.'  Could  all  the  honors  which  Mr.  Adams  ever  won 
from  offices  held  under  the  first  five  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  fitMn  a  public  service  which,  commencing  mcnre  than  fifty  years 
ago,  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  be  concentrated  in  <nie  effulgent 
Uaso,  they  would  be  fiir  less  shining  and  inextinguishable  than  the 
honor  of  aaorifieing  his  election  fer  a  second  presidential  term,  because 
be  would  not,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  prostitute  the  patronage  and  power 
which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands.  I  regard  this  as  the 
sablimest  spectacle  in  his  long  and  varied  career.  He  stood  within 
reach  of  an  object  of  ambition  doubtless  dearer  to  him  than  life.  He 
could  have  laid  his  han^  upon  it  The  still  small  voice  said.  No ! 
Without  a  murmur,  he  saw  it  taken  and  borne  away  in  triumph  by 
another.  Compared  with  this,  the  block  of  many  a  martyr  has  been 
an  easy  resting-place." 

Perhi^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  mind  was  the 
universality  of  its  acquirements.  There  was  hardly  a  subject  upon ' 
which  he  had  not  thought,  and  few  upon  which  he  was  not  wise.  The 
amount  of  his  information  was  immense.  He  was  well  versed  in  polit- 
ical economy,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  government  As  a 
phildogiat,  he  passed  much  time  in  critical  research.  He  was  skilled 
in  sdence  and  art  Philosophy  had  not  been  neglected,  and  religion 
was  a  subject  of  laborious  study.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  gen- 
eral literature ;  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  words  of  our 
great  dramatic  and  que  poeta  ifue  fiuniliar  to  him  aa  household  words. 
The  wide  sweep  of  history  seeoMd  to  lay  cleariy  open  to  his  mind; 
while  he  was  intunate,  also,  with  its  minutest  details,  and  could  repeat 
Qsmes  and  dates  as  if  they  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
By  the  wonderful  power  <^  hia  memcnry ,  he  seemed  able  to  recall  what- 
ever he  read,  or  saw,  or  heard.  He  repealed,  widboot  Unit,  passages  finom 
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books  in  y&rioasIangnageB.  Tohim,  theerentsaiiddtsrtotaisofpasl 
history  wero  like  tiKeoocurreiioes  of  to-da J.  And  the  drcmnitiiioes  of 
,  his  ownlife,  back  to  his  earlj  childhood,  seemed  doihed  in  tmmpumkt 
light.  Conversations  he  had  enjojed  with  persons  more  than  a  half- 
century  bade,  he  oonld  recall  at  pleasore;  and  the  yaiied  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  stood  out  like  jnctares  before  his  view.  Qom^  in  foeliag, 
indignant  at  injostice  and  wrong,  there  was  at  times  impetnositf ;  and, 
when  occasion  called  for  it,  his  words  were  like  consuming  lightning, 
and  shattered  what  they  struck.  No  man  could  be  more  witherinj^ 
severe, — withering  with  terrific  truth.  But  then  he  was  also  simide 
as  a  child,  and  naturally  overflowing  with  genial  aflEsctioiL  Of  ftir 
could  it  be  more  aptly  si^ : 

*'H0  mm  %  lolioUur,  uid  »  ripe  And  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fidr-epolLen,  and  pereoeding : 
Lofty  and  aoor  to  then  that  loved  him  not ; 
Bat  to  thoie  mea  that  eoni^t  ya,  Bweet  M  moMr.'' 

A  fow  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Adams  was  invited,  by  the 
school-conmiittee  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
round  of  visits  to  the  several  district  schools  in  the  town.  He  com- 
plied very  readily ;  gave  his  attention,  during  a  session  of  three  houn 
in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  to  the  lessons 
id  the  pupils ;  and  entered  into  the  humble  work  before  him  with  as 
much  animation  of  manner  as  he  would  have  evinced  in  political  dis- 
cussions, or  in  managing  the  affiurs  of  a  nation.  Lord  Bacon  has  said 
that  '*  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  disperse 
and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  quality."  This  mark  of  true  greatness 
was  not  wanting  in  P^dent  Adams. 

On  the  firstdayof  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  gave  his  sig- 
nature to  the  eSbsion  herewith,  laid  aside  in  his  desk  in  the  hall  of 
Congress,  addressed  to  the  Muse  of  History,  perched  on  her  rook- 
wheeled  and  winged  car  over  the  front  door  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  at  Washington: 


'*Mnse !  quit  thj  oar,  eome  down  upon  the  floor. 
And  wHh  thee  bring  that  Tolnme  in  tl^  hand ; 

Bi^  with  tl^  marble  knnoklee  at  the  door» 
And  take  at  a  reporter's  desk  thj  stand. 

Send  roond  thj  album,  and  ooUeot  a  store 
Of  autographs  ftom  miens  of  the  laad ; 

bvitt  eaeh  Sekn  to  iuMribe  his  1 

A  self^eoorded  candidate  to  i 
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Mr.  AdtBM^  on  tfie  31^  of  Fefarwury,  1848,  entered  the  hall  of 
As  House  of  Bepreaentitiveeaiiparently  in  his  usual  health  and  spiriti. 
Hhmt  Hie  hoose  had  heen  in  session  aboot  an  hour,  the  yeas  and  najs 
baing  ovdered  <»  the  qnestion  of  a  vote  of  ihe  thanks  of  Congress, 
md  awwrdkg  gM  medidSf  to  Generals  Twiggs,  Worth,  Pillow,  Shidds, 
<)iiitinatt,  and  others,  (or  their  serrioes  in  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Adams 
nqponded  in  the  negatire  in  a  voice  unnsnally  clear,  and  with  more  than 
ecdinary  emphasis.    After  the  qpeakor  had  risen  to  put  another  ques- 
tion to  the  house,  a  sndden  crj  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair, 
'^  Mr.  Adams  is  dying ! "    Taming  their  eyes  to  the  spot,  die  mem- 
bers behdd  the  Ten^rable  man  in  the  act  of  falling  oter  the  left 
arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right  arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk 
finr  sapport    He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor,  had  he  not  been 
dUBght  in  the  arins  of  the  member  sitting  next  to  him.    A  great  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  house;  members  from  all  quarters  rushing 
from  their  seats,  and  gathering  round  the  &llen  statesman,  who  was 
immediately  lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's  table.    The 
speaker  instantly  suggested  that  some  gentleman  move  an  adjourn- 
ment, which  being  promptly  done,   the  house  adjourned.     A  so& 
was  brou^t,  and  tit.  Aduns,  in  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness, 
though  not  of  entire  insensibility,  was  gently  laid  upon  it    The  so& 
was  then  taken  up  and  borne  out  of  the  hall  into  the  rotunda,  where  it 
was  set  down;  and  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  strangers  who 
were  bat  crowding  around,  were  with  some  difficulty  repressed,  and  an 
open  space  cleared  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  but  a  medical  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  house,  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  the  door  of  the 
rotunda,  opening  on  the  east  portico,  where  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing. 
This  was  done ;  but,  the  air  being  chilly  and  loaded  with  vapor,  the 
iofa  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  once  more  taken  up  and 
removed  to  the  speaker's  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  forthwith 
closed  to  all  but  professional  gentlemen  and  particular  friends.     While 
lying  in  this  apartment,  Mr.  Adams  partially  recovered  the  use  of  hia 
speech,  and  observed,  in  fidtering  accents,  '^  This  is  the  end  of  earth; " 
but  qoickly  added,  ''  I  am  composed."    Members  had  by  this  time 
reached  Mr.  Adams'  abode  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  soon 
after,  Mrs.  Adams  and  his  nephew  and  niece  arrived,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  aj^Uing  scene.    Mrs.  Adams  was  deeply  affected,  and  for 
some  moments  quite  prostrated,  by  the  sight  of  her  husband,  now 
insensible,  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his  countenanoe,  and  ihoae  sad  pre- 
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mmtories  fiust  miidiig  tiieir  appeaiuoe  wUdi  ftU  witk  rack  »  chiU 
iqpcMi  the  heart 

Mr.  Adams,  after  having  been  removed  to  the  apartmo^t  of  Speaker 
Winthrop,  sank  into  a  state  of  appavent  inaeDsibilily ,  and  exiared  at  m 
qoarter  past  seven  o'dook,  on  d^  evening  of  Feb.  28, 1848. 


JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

JULY  4,  1794.    It)B  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITIEB. 

This  production  bears  the  finest  marks  of  intellectaal  vigor  and  oor- 
reet  principles ;  and  so  well  was  it  received,  that  extracts  from  it  were 
fi)r  a  long  time  going  the  rounds  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
some  of  these  passages  have  a  permanent  place  in  our  school-books,  as 
models  for  our  youth.  We  will  glean  a  passage :  ''  The  effects  of 
the  event  we  this  day  commemorate  were  not  confined  to  our  own 
country,  but  soon  extended  across  the  Atlantic.  The  prospect  of 
humbling  a  powerful  rival  induced  an  arbitrary  prince  to  aid  the 
American  cause  with  numerous  armies  and  powerful  fleets,  exhibiting 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  slavery  fighting  the  battles  of  freedcran. 
The  subjects  of  despotism  soon  imbibed  the  principles  they  were 
employed  to  defend,  and  caught  the  ardor  which  flamed  in  the  Amer- 
ican bosom.  Surrounding  circumstances  led  to  reflections  highly  unfa- 
vorable to  their  own  situation.  They  perodved  the  tree  <^  liberty 
profusely  watered  with  their  blood ;  its  foliage  spreading,  yet  yielding 
them  no  shelter ;  its  firuit  blooming  and  mellowing  in  luxuriance,  yet 
denied  the  delicious  taste,  it  excited  no  passion  but  despair.  When 
the  mandate  of  their  sovereign  summoned  them  to  their  native  shores, 
a  deeper  horror  seemed  to  shade  the  darkness  of  despotism.  They 
beheld,  with  mingled  grief  and  indignation,  a  people  in  the  most  fertife 
country  of  Europe,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  bounties  of  nature, 
obliged  to  live  on  the  gleanings  of  their  own  industry.  The  scanty  pit- 
tance, saved  firom  the  exactions  of  ari)itrary  power,  yielded  by  igno> 
ranee  and  superstition,  to  satisfy  the  boundless  demands  of  a  rapacious 
dergy.  A  kingdom  converted  to  a  Bastile,  in  which  the  mind  was 
'  imprisoned  by  a  triple  impenetrable  wall  <^  ignorance,'  superstition, 
and  despotism.    The  fervid  s{nrit  whidi  ^bwed  within  them  soon  per- 
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On  the  fi^t  &vorable  oontiiigeiicy,  the  enthusiaatio  energieaof  reTiTiBg 
Ereadom  burst  the  eeremeiita  which  had  oonfined  it  for  two  thonaand 
yaait)  and  the  Gothio  fiibiic  of  feudal  abeurditj,  with  all  ita  pompoua 
pageants,  coloaeal  pillars  and  prosoriptive  bulwarks,  the  wcmder  and 
Tenermtion  <^  ages,  was  instandj  leyelled  with  the  dust. 

"An  astonished  w^nrld  viewed  with  awful  admiration  the  stopendous 
wreck.  They  beheld,  with  pleasing  exultation,  the  fiur  fi^ric  of 
IVeedom  rising  in  simide  proportion  and  majestic  grace  upon  the  migh^ 
ruin.  The  gloomy  horrors  of  despotism  fled  before  the  splendid  efful- 
gence of  the  sun  of  liberty.  The  potent  rays  of  soienoe  pierced  the 
mist  oi  igacnnoe  and  ^rror,  '  republican  visions  were  realised,  and  the 
reign  of  reason  appeared-  to  c<munence  its  qplendid  progress.'  But  the 
whirlwind  of  discord  threatened  to  raie  the  &bric  from  its  foundation* 
The  lowering  clouds  of  contention  hung  around,  and  darkened  the 
horiion.  Fayette,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  waa  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  saved,  and  became  a  victim  to  despotic  cruelty  and  coward* 
ioe.  The  damp,  poisonous  ezhalaticms  of  a  gloomy  dungeon  now 
encircle  and  chill  that  bosom,  whose  philanthropy  was  coextensive  with 
the  universe,  whose  patriotism  no  power  could  extinguish,  no  dan- 
gers appaL  But,  illuminated  by  the  rectitude  of  thy  heart  and  the 
magnanimity  of  thy  virtue,  the  trickling  dews  of  thy  priscm-walls  shall 
ipffkle  with  more  enviable  lustre  than  the  most  luminous  diadem  that 
letters  on  the  brow  of  the  haughtiest  emperor."  The  apostrophe  to 
La&yette  was  uttered  at  the  precise  time  when  the  patriot  was  lan- 
guishing in  the  dungeon  of  Ohnuts. 

J<^  Phillips,  a  son  of  William  Phillips  and  Margaret,  a  dauj^ter 
of  Jacob  Wendell,  waa  bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1770.  His  mother 
Wis  a  lady  of  finrvent  piety ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  relates  thitt  her  son 
informed  him  that  his  mother,  at  the  last  interview  when  she  was  able 
to  sustain  a  connected  conversation,  on  the  occasion  of  an  assurance  from 
him  that  her  directions  shoukl  be  strictly  frdfilled  after  her  death, 
nttsed  herself^  and,  addressing  him  in  a  manner  of  the  most  emphatus 
icdemnity,  she  charged  him  to  remember  then  the  many  official  oaths 
he  had  taken.  His  birthplace  was  on  the  ancient  Phillips  estate,  now 
known  as  Na  89  WashingUm-atreet,  where  his  widowed  mother  kept 
*  dry-goods  shop  for  many  years. 

When  seven  years  of  age,  he  entered  Phillipa'  Academy,  at  Ando- 
^  founded,  by  his  relativeSi  where  he  received  instructioni  residing 
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in  Ae  fiumlj  of  lieat  Gov.  Samuel  Pbfllips,  until  he  entered  ] 
Cdlege  in  1784.  After  his  graduation,  when  he  gave  the  nlummj 
oration,  he  read  law  with  Jndge  Dawes,  the  suooeesor  of  Oliver  Weft- 
dell,  in  Snffi)Ik  Probate.  On  being  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  praeliee 
in  the  Suflfolk  bar,  and  in  1794  married  Sally,  daaghtor  of  Thomas 
Wallej,  a  merchant  and  selectman  of  Boston. 

In  the  year  1800,  says  Knapp,  the  population  of  Boston  had  ao 
much  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  petition  the  L^iab^ 
ture  to  establish  a  Municipal  Court  of  criminal  jurisdietion  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  the  CoomMQ 
Pleas,  had  become  burdened  by  the  numerous  entries  on  the  criminal 
side  of  the  docket;  and  parties  in  civil  actions  suflSsred  tediova 
delays,  while  the  courts  were  engaged  in  jail  delivery.  The  Mniii- 
eipal  Court  was  established  in  1800,  and  George  Richards  Minot 
became  its  first  judge,  and  John  Phillips  was  selected  as  a  public  proa- 
ecutCMT,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  laws.  He  was  annually  eleoted 
town  advocate  for  this  purpose,  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  O. 
Thacher.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  representative,  and  in  1804  he 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  station  he  occupied  for  twenty  yean,  aoid 
was  president  of  this  body  for  ten  years.  In  1809  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  until  that  court  was  abolished  for 
another  on  a  new  model  In  1820  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  to  tile 
convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  State,  where  he  dia- 
played  great  wisdom  and  playful  humor.  Bi  remaiks  on  the  third 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights,  on  which  there  was  great  diversity  of  q^- 
ion,  he  urged  its  indefinite  postponement,  saying  it  was  well  to  remeni- 
ber  the  adage.  When  you  know  not  what  todo,  take  care  not  to  do  you 
know  not  what  He  hoped  they  should  not  resemble  the  man  who  had 
the  epiti^h  on  his  tombet(me,  ''I  was  well;  I  would  be  better,  and 
here  I  am." 

In  1812  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporatioii  of 
Harvard  College,  which  station  he  i^ed  until  his  decease,  and  was 
fipequently  moderator  ist  the  town-meetings  of  the  old  town  ^ 
Boston. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman  of  die  committee  of  twelve  who  reported 
a  dty  charter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town  on  January  1, 1822. 
One  attempt  having  been  made  to  elect  a  mayor.  Without  sacoess,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  solicited  to  stand  as  candidate,  in  order  to  effect  a  union ; 
and  he  received  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     He  was  inauguxaiedi 
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MijlylSSS.  A  powerfal  minority  of  ihe  dtimig  decidedl  j  prefiwrrad 
Ibft  pilriardiil  tyBtem  of  the  aelectoett  OtheiB  deoidedl j  adrooaled 
vrfom  «Bd  enogetio  measures.  In  acting  oat  the  principles  of  the 
dbrto,  MftTor  HuUips  was  kind,  coneiliatorj,  and  conservatiTe. 
8idi  was  the  general  confidence  at  the  time  in  his  taste  and  judgment, 
that  he  could  have  taken  what  direction  he  preferred  in  regard  to  the 
node  in  which  the  mayor  should  in  future  bear  the  forms  of  oflSce. 
Some  were  for  display  and  pomp.  Mr.  Phillips  preferred  republican 
■mplidty,  and  probably,  by  his  example,  we  are  saved  the  trappings 
of  a  lord  mayor's  day,  or  any  profuseness  at  an  annual  organisation  of 
&e  dty  authorities.  Mayor  Quincy,  his  successor,  said,  ''The  first 
administration  hare  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  our  dty 
deep,  and  on  right  prindples ;  and  whatever  success  may  attend  ihoBe 
vliocome  after  them,  they  will  be  largely  indebted  finr  it  to  the  wisdom 
aai  fiddity  of  their  predecessors."  The  course  of  his  control  over  the 
oilj  government  was  unruffled  as  Lake  Ontario  on  a  calm,  sunny  day, 
Mid  a  striking  contrast  to  the  measures  of  his  successor,  whose  opera- 
tioos,  Uke  the  rushings  of  the  resbtless  Niagara,  in  its  vidnity,  washed 
iway  the  old  landmarks,  when  Bostcm  lost  its  idaitity  as  a  town. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Phillips  was  clear,  forcible,  conciliatory  and 
jodidoas.  His  vdce  was  stnmg,  without  harshness,  and  his  words 
lowed  without  any  great  eflbrt  If  he  never  gave  any  striking  sped- 
mtm  of  eloquence,  he  certainly  never  mortified  his  firiends  by  a  fidlnre 
in  debate,  so  often  the  misfortune  amongst  those  who  sometimes  reach 
tiie  sublime.  He  was  not  unfirequently,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  called 
to  make  speeches  before  several  different  bodies  of  men,  on  various 
labjectB, —  political,  educational,  commercial,  finandal  or  philanthropic, 
—and  at  all  times  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and 
pleasure;  and  probably  no  cotemporary  of  any  standing,  in  a  moment 
of  rivalry,  could  say  to  him,  ''  My  advice  is  as  often  followed  as  yours, 
•ad  the  influence  you  have  I  have  also." 

Mayor  Phillips  was  of  the  common  height  in  stature.  His  hce  was 
OTil,  with  expressive  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  were  of  a  very  ruddy  hue ; 
vith  partially  gray  hair,  like  a  half-powdered  dresdng,  and  very  neat 
•ttire.  BiB  appearance  as  preddent  of  the  Senate,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
Ae  munidpal  authorities,  was  manly  and  dignified.  In  his  countenance 
4ere  was  a  peculiar  calmness,  indicative  of  that  purity  of  heart  for 
vUoh  he  was  greatly  distinguished.  Indeed,  from  the  decease  of  his 
Mdlent  mother,  there  was  wore  than  a  commonly  serious  train  of 
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thought  in  his  letters  and  ocmTersatkni ;  and  it  is  not  singular  tliai  tiie 
last  impressions  of  a  man  should  be  religious,  who  learned  to  pray  as 
he  learned  his  alphabet,  in  his  mother's  arms,  and,  at  school,  was  as 
careful  to  commit  his  biblical  lesson  as  to  retain  his  classical  studies. 
He  presided  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  preyious  to  his  death,  and  was  a 
spectator  at  the  delivery  of  the  election  sermon  at  the  Old  Sondi 
Church.     In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  n^ht  he  became  so  nnweH 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  and  in  the  morning  he  for 
a  short  time  appeared  relieved,  but,  on  a  relapse  of  spasms,  occasioned 
by  an  ossification  of  the  heart,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
expired,  May  29, 1828.    The  clamorous  notes  of  fiune,  breathed  over 
the  conqueror's  bier,  have  no  music  in  them,  without  the  conception  of 
indestructible  virtue  in  his  mind,  as  it  slume  in  Hiillips. 

The  ancestor  <^  the  Phillips  fiimily  of  New  England  was  Bev. 
George  Phillips,  of  Raymond,  Norfolk  county.  Old  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  1630,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.     Hie 
children  of  Mayor  Phillips  were  Thomas  Walley,  H.  G.  1814 ;  George 
W.,  H.  G.  1829;  Wendell,  H.  G.  1881,  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  a  graceful  speaker  and  fine  classical  scholar;  Grenville 
Tudw,  H.  G.  1886;  John  G.,  H.  G.  1826,  in  the  ministry;  Sarah 
H.,  married  Alonao  Gray,  of  Brookline ;  Margaret  W.,  married  Dr. 
Edward  Reynolds,  of  Boston ;  Miriam,  married  Bev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of 
the  Old  South  Ghurch.    The  eldest  son  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
Suffi)lk  Municipal  Gourt     It  were  glory  enough  to  have  had  such  a 
fiunily,  and  lived  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  without  being  in  elevated 
public  stations.    Blessings  on  the  memory  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston ! 
Mr.  Otis,  a  successor,  said  of  him,  that  ^'  his  aim  was  to  allure,  and 
not  to  repel ;  to  reconcile  by  gentle  reform,  not  to  revolt  by  startling 
mnovation, —  so  that,  while  he  led  us  into  a  new  and  fiurer  creation, 
we  folt  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  scenes  and  comfixrts  of  home." 

**  fiOs  bftnd  Mkd  he^rt  both  open  and  both  free. 
For  what  he  has  he  givee,  —  what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 
Tet  giyes  he  not  till  judgment  gaides  his  bounty, 
Kor  dignifies  an  impora  tiioiight  with  breath.'* 
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GEORGE  BLAKE. 

JULY  4,  1796.    FOB  TBE  1!0Wlf  AVTHCXmEB, 

Thb  impassioned  and  declaoatory  oration  of  Mr.  BUke  is  stronglj 
evindve  of  the  seal  of  a  youthful  politician:  "The  whole  continent  <^ 
Amoricft,  acoording  to  ministerial  calculations,  was  destined  to  become 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  the  people  of  Ammca,  like  the  dragcm  of  Heeperides,  would  have 
been  allowed  the  honor  to  cherish  and  protect  the  fruit  of  which  thejr 
were  refused  the  power  to  participate.    A  project  so  infernal  in  its 
design,  at  the  same  time  so  unoertam  in  its  eyent,  could  have  be^ 
generated  but  by  aminbtryin  the  very  dotage  of  wickedness,  approred 
but  by  a  monarch  in  leading-strings,  and  seconded  only  by  the 
unthinking  automatons  who.4ieyer  move  or  act  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  sovereign.     In  justice,  however,  to  the  more  rational  part  of  that 
deluded  people,  we  shall  not  forget  ihe  feeling  remonstrances  which 
were  poured  forth  by  the  purer  spirits  of  the  kingdom.    But  in  yain ! 
In  Tain  did  a  Chatham,  and  a  Camden,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  foresee 
and  pronounce  the  fetal  issue  that  awaited  the  measures  of  their  gOT- 
emment"     Again  Mr.  Blake  says,  ''  Parliament,  by  their  usual  sanc- 
tity of  pretension,  could  no  longer  conceal  die  malignity  of  thenr 
designs.     That  secret  cabinet  of  iniquity  was  now  thrown  Ofea,  and, 
behold !  like  the  den  of  the  Cydops,  it  exhibited  a  group  of  demons 
busied  in  forging  engines  of  destructiim, —  in  febricoting  chams,  dag- 
gers, and  fetters,  to  enslave  or  destroy  her  devoted  colonies." 

Qeorge  Blake  was  a  descendant  of  William  Blake,  the  comnHm 
ancestor,  who  died  at  Dorchester,  Oct  25,  1668,  and  bequeathed  by 
his  will  funds  for  keeping  a  fence  or  wall  around  the  burying-gronnd 
in  Dorchester,  to  keep  hogs  and  odier  vermin  from  rooting  up  the 
bodies  of  the  saints.  Geoige,  the  subject  of  this  outline,  was  bom  at 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  1769,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789, 
when  he  took  part  in  a  conference  with  Samuel  Haven —  ^*  Whether 
linUmited  toleration  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion."  He  was  a 
student  at  law  under  Governor  Sullivan,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1794.  He  settled  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  when  he  delivm^ 
^  oration  at  the  request  of  the  town.  On  the  same  day,  Gov. 
22 
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Sunnel  Adams  laid  the  oomer-stone  of  the  State-hooae  in  Boston, 
who  said,  '^  May  the  prindples  of  our  excellent  conititation,  founded 
in  nature  and  in  the  rights  of  man,  be  ably  defended  here;''  and  m 
the  year  previous,  Grov.  Adams  said,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  '^  May  the  laurel  of  victory 
never  wither  on  the  brow  of  republicanism."  Mr.  Blake  married 
Rachel  Baty,  who  died  in  early  life,  and  he  married  a  second  time 
Sarah  Murdock.  On  the  fourth  of  February,  1800,  Mr.  Blake  delir- 
ered  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  for  St.  John's  LodgQ.  In  1801  he  wa« 
appointed  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  at 
which  time  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  L^'slature.  Mr. 
Blake  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  convention  (x  the 
revision  of  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  His  speeches  on  important 
topics  were  frequent,  and  no  man  displayed  a  keener  jealousy  for  the 
democracy,  or  readier  adroitness  of  conception.  In  his  speech  on  sen- 
atorial app(»tionment,  he  remarked  that  he  considered  the  constitution 
of  this  commonwealth  the  purest  and  most  perfect  model  of  republican 
government  that  ever  existed  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.  There  cannot 
be  found  in  any  State,  or  in  the  world,  a  constituti(Hi  so  fre&  and  so 
liberal  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  now  have,  independent  of 
any  amendments  which  may  be  proposed.  He  had  been  a  repuUican 
in  the  most  gloomy  times, —  it  was  foshionable  to  be  republican  now, — 
and  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  desert  republicanism  at  such  a  time. 
He  said  that  he  had  used  the  other  day  a  very  improper  figure,  when 
he  called  the  Senate  the  rich  man's  citadel  It  was  no  more  tlie 
citadel  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the  only  branch  of 
the  government  which  was  particularly  designed  for  the  grotection  of 
property,  and  the  protection  was  as  important  for  those  who  have  littk 
as  for  those  who  have  much.  Mr.  Blake  opposed  the  investiture  of 
Boston  into  a  city  corporation,  and  also  opposed  the  city  diarter,  at 
subversive  of  democracy.  He  was  the  first  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  mayoralty.  In  1829  Mr.  Blake  resigned  his  office  of  Distriot 
Attorney,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  House,  until  his  advance  to  tka 
Senate,  in  1833.  He  was  profound  in  legal  acquirement,  and  his 
for^isic  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  His  control  over  the  jury  ww 
often  irresistible.  The  propriety  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  hie 
fervor  in  debate,  excited  achniration.  He  was  an  active  leader  of  tko 
Democratic  party,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Woroeslar 
National  Bf^  edited  by  his  brother,  Francis  Blake,  and  a  daeiM 
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tdfMtteoftheiaearareBctf  JeSBTBcm.  ffii  q)eech68  in  General  Oouti 
iiid  leuiied  axgameiits  at  the  W,  were  often  pnblished.  All  tbai 
Ifr.  Blake  eaid  was  deliyered 

— —  *'  in  soeh  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  yooBger  ean  played  tmant  at  his  tsle. 
And  older  hearings  were  qmte  raTished, 
80  Tolnble  and  sweet  was  his  disoourse." 

He  died  October  6, 1841. 


JOHN  LATHROP,  JR. 

JULY  4,  17M.    lOB  THB  TOWK  AUTH0BITIS8. 

In  the  nerross  and  patriotic  performance  of  oar  orator,  we  have 
thit  hsffj  exordium :  ''  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  a  fiict  in  political 
biograi^j,  that  Liberty  descended  from  heayen  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  We  are  assembled  on  this  day,  the  twentieth  anniyersary  of 
hir  advent,  to  sympathise  in  those  pleasures  which  noae  but  freem^ 
oaa  enjoy,  to  exchange  those  mutual  congratulatioDS  which  none  but 
fieemen  can  express. 

**  The  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  liberty  was  the  declaration 
of  American  independence.  Hat  iqpoetles,  the  yenerable  Congress, 
vhose  mode  of  evangelizing  made  many  a  Felix  tremble,  sealed  the 
doom  and  issued  the  death-warrant  of  despotism.  The  measure  of 
her  iniquity  was  filled  up.  The  decree  was  gone  forth,  and  Amer- 
ioans  were  elected  by  QoA  to  redeem  firom  bondage  the  miserable 
victims  of  arUtrary  power.  But  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  for 
them  to  publish  to  the  Mislaved  the  beauties  of  fireedom,  describe  her 
diarms,  and  urge  the  duty  of  possessing  her,  while  they  themselves 
were  declared,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  liable  to  be  bounds 
by  the  will  and  laws  of  tiiat  overbearing  kingdom,  ^  in  all  cases  what^ 
Mever.'  They  disdained  an  inconsistency  of  character, —  they  pre- 
MDted  the  world  with  a  glorious  example,  by  eflfecting  their  own 
imncipation.  Tes,  my  fellow-coun^ymen !  you  indignantly  refused 
*  base  submission  to  the  usurpation  of  Great  Britain  —  to  the  imposi*- 
tes  of  her  Parliament,  and  the  insoloioe  of  her  ministry.  After 
^fiposiag  reasoning  and  argument  to  her  absurd  pretensions,  and  digpu- 
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fied  remoDstraiioe  to  her  unjustifiable  eiKaroadimentB,  tlie  solenm  appeal 
was  made  to  Heaven, —  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  onoe  insepacaibfe 
tie  of  connection  between  the  two  countries  severed  in  twain.  The 
mighty  blow  resounded  through  the  universe.  The  natkms  of  tbe 
earth  were  astonished,  dumb  with  surprise,  or  trembling  with  appre* 
hension.  The  deep-rooted  thrones  of  aged  monarchies  were  shaken  to 
their  centres.  The  Bastiles  of  tyranny,  riven  by  the  shodr,  reluctaxf^ 
admitted  the  rays  of  hope  to  gladden  the  desponding  hearts  of  ihdr 
wretched  tenants,  and  opened  to  their  view  a  distant  prospect  of 
scenes  illumined  with  Liberty's  full  and  perf^  day." 

John  Lathrop  was  bom  in  Bostcm,  January,  1772.  EBs  fiither  wee 
pastor  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  had  been 
the  minister.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  church,  which  originated 
the  New  North  Church,  when  Bev.  Peter  Thacher  was  its  fizal 
pastor,  the  New  Brick  Society  elevated  the  figure  of  a  oock,  as  a  vanei 
upon  the  steeple,  out  of  derisicm  to  Mr.  Thacher,  whose  Christiaii 
name  was  Peter,  says  Eliot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  nordi  wind, 
which  turned  the  head  of  the  oock  towards  the  New  North  Clnirch, 
when  it  was  placed  upon  the  spindle,  a  merry  fellow  sat  astride  over 
it,  and  crowed  three  times,  to  complete  the  ceremony.  Rev.  Dr. 
Iiathrop  was  a  fervent  patriot;  and,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  massacre 
in  King-street,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  vras  printed,  entitled  '^  Lino- 
cent  Blood  Crying  to  God  from  the  Streets  of  Boston."  The  subject 
of  this  outline  pursued  the  study  of  law  imd^  Christopher  G<Hre,  bat 
he  was  soon  known  more  as  a  poet  than  a  lawyer,  as  his  poetry 
appeared  in  the  journals.  In  1797,  i^r  the  deUvery  of  the  oration 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  removed  to  Dedham,  and  became  clerk 
of  Norfolk  courts,  but  soon  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  became  an 
intimate  with  Paine  and  Prentiss,  the  poets.   . 

In  1799  he  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  the  patron- 
age of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for 
instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lathrop  presented  to 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  a  plan  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  education,  patron- 
ized by  government,  without  going  to  England  for  that  purpose.  In 
an  interview  with  his  lordship,  Mr.  Lathn^  urged  with  great  doquence 
the  advantages  of  such  a  plan ;  but  his  lordship  decidedly  opposed 
him,  remarking,  with*  vehemence,  ''No,  no,  ur;  India  is,  and  ever 
ou(^t  to  be,  a  colony  of  Qreat  Britain ;  the  seedd  oi  independenoe 
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nrast  not  be  sewn  here.  BiiaUishmg  a  seminary  in  New  England  at 
m  early  a  period  of  time  hastened  your  revolution  half  a  oentorj." 
He  eataUished  a  school  for  tiie  instmction  of  yonth,  and  became  a 
writer  for  tiie  Calcatta  Poet;  and,  after  a  ten  years'  residence,  retomed 
to  hia  ooontry.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Joseph  Peiroe,  Esq., 
whom  lie  married  in  1798;  and  he  married  a  second  time, —  Miss 
Ball,  ^  OalcQtta.  His  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  India 
was  never  pablished.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  taught  a  school, 
defivered  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  published  songs  and  orations, 
and  contributed  to  the  public  journals.  He  published  a  school-book 
on  tfie  use  of  globes.  He  soon  removed  to  Washington,  where,  and  at 
Qeorgetown  in  the  vichiity,  he  practised  as  an  instructor,  lecturer,  and 
writer  in  the  newspapers.  He  obtained  a  situation  in  the  post-oflBoe, 
and  died  Jan.  80, 1820,  a  victim  of  sensibility,  and  a  son  of  frailties 
and  misfortune. 

Lntlirop's  best  poem  was  the  '^  Speech  of  Ganonicus."  In  1818  he 
delivered  the  first  anniversary  discourse  for  the  Associate  Instructors 
of  Touth  in  Boston;  in  1798,  an  oration  for  4th  of  July,  at  Dedham ; 
a  Mascmic  address  at  Charlestown,  in  1811,  and  a  Monody  on  John  L. 
Abbot,  in  1815.  When  he  graduated  at  college,  in  1789,  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  tiie  Influence  of  Civil  Institutions  on  the  Social  and  Moral 
Faculties.     Lathrop  once  closed  an  ode  as  foUows : 

•  •  Te  HMnted  spiriU  of  the  jost. 

Departed  fHends,  we  ndse  oar  eyes 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mouldering  dust. 

To  brighter  nuunsions  in  the  skiee,  — 
Where  Faith  Mid  Hqw,  their  trials  pest. 

Shall  smile  in  endless  joy  seeore, 
And  Charity's  blest  reign  shall  last 

While  heaTon's  eternal  courts  endure." 


JOHN  CALLENDER. 

JULT  4,  1797.    FOR  THE  TOWN  AUTHOBITIES. 

JoHW  Callbndbr  was  hcftn  at  Boston,  FA.  4, 1772,  and  son  <^ 
Chpt  Beamr  OUlender,  who  married  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Gov.  Gove, 
22* 
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Mor.  28, 17B8.  Ho  enterad  the  Lstin  School  in  1T79,  and  gndutdd 
at  Hurard  College  in  1790.  Ws  topie  at  oommencement  waa  an  illa- 
tion, in  French,  on  the  reYolation  in  France.  He  was  an  attQmey- 
at-Iaw,  and  married  Catharine  Templeman,  of  Georgetown,  1^, 
Not.  28,  1794 ;  was  lieutenant  of  the  Boston  Light  In&ntry,  on  ita 
inatitotion,  in  1798 ;  was  a  rqpresentatiTe  m  the  State  L^sdatam, 
secretary  of  Ifassachnsetts  Societj  of  Cincinnati,  and  clerk  of  the 
Sapreme  Judicial  Court    He  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  21, 1888. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Callender  it  is  remarked  '^  that  our  BeToktaon 
was  so  little  disgraced  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  mudi  is  due  to  the  exac- 
tions of  our  clergy;  and  it  is  with  pride  I  here  offer  my  humble  triixit* 
cf  applause  to  that  devout  and  leaned  profession.  The  holy  preoepta 
of  our  religion  which  they  inculcated,  and  the  bright  examples  of  virtae 
which  they  exhibited,  gaye  tiiem  a  great  and  mmted  ii^uence  with 
the  peqple.  To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded,  that  inflvenoe^ 
exerted  on  the  side  <^  liberty  and  humanity,  in  a  great  meaaave 
restrained  those  wild  excesses  which  have  too  firequently  blasted  in  the 
ezeoutum  a  cause  designed  by  the  noblest  motiTes  of  the  hnman  mind." 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JULY  4,  1798.    FOR  THB  TOWN  ATJTHOBITIBS. 

Our  orator  remarks,  wit&  nerrous  yigor :  "  The  fiMstions  spirits 
whose  intrigues  have  produced  such  losses  and  distress  to  tiie  United 
States,  and  forced  our  federated  stars  from  the  pathway  of  peace  and 
heaven,  are  servile  copyists  of  those  ancient  enemies  of  coI<mial  inde- 
pendence. They  have  neither  the  claim  of  originals,  the  merit  of 
ingenuity,  or  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  is  not  a  mere  general  resem- 
blance; it  is  the  old  piece  in  a  new  position, —  the  same  in  character 
and  attitude,  in  expression  and'  passion,  in  drapery  and  design.  The 
tories  and  royalists  of  old  time,  compared  with  the  true  friends  of  Amer- 
ica, were  a  small  and  weak  party,  unable  to  acquire  the  confid^Mse  of 
the  people.  Ambition  which  cannot  be  gratified  by  honorable  means 
baa  m  sore  resoorce  in  intrigue.  Their  inviftatiQns  stimulated  aod 
cMovaged  aggreaskm.    They  maxkod  oat  the  plan  for  <m  < 
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Dhkb  and  woftper.  lunrt  ywa  inflnmee  Mud  tlie  piirliet  ^  tW 
SMeu  Corrvpt  the  avunoioaB,  frij^itaa  the  wedk,  vilif j  virtQe,  tnm 
taknte  Id  ndiGole,  weaken  the  obligatioiMi  of  wan&j^  deetnj  the 
laiaenea  of  religin^  make  mm  worthy  to  be  shyeSy  and  they  wSl  sue 
ftr  fetters.  How  minatelj  the  opponoata  of  the  will  of  the  peepk 
hMPe  adhered  to  theee  priiuapleB  in  oor  day,  is  too  obvioua  to  remark 
We  afaall  find  the  likeneea  net  leee  striking,  if,  keqping  onr  own  times 
in  view,  we  call  to  reooUection  the  arts  by  which  Uie  toriee  and  royal* 
iiisformerly  played  this  eternal  game  of  tyranny.  To  enoonrage  and 
imile  the  inhabitants  <^  the  Old  World,  they  eyerywhere  proclaimed  ns 
adinded  people:  that,  embarked  in  a  common  caoae,  we  refosed  to 
bear  our  share  of  expense;  that,  reared  under  their  wing,  in  oor  strength, 
we  were  ufimindfiili^  oor  patrons.  In  America  di&rent  changes  were 
rang.  They  attempted  to  set  at  variance  the  southern  and  northem 
eobtties;  to  make  the  orders  of  State  contend;  to  render  the  poor  soa- 
picioae  of  the  ridi, — the  rich  fiMurfolof  the  poor.  They  told  the  people 
of  fleets  and  armies ;  <^  the  power  of  the  adversary,  and  their  weak- 
ness. The  arms  and  victories  of  a  nation,  then  styled  terrible  to  her 
enemies  and  generous  to  her  finonds,  ware  painted  in  cokMrs  best  suited 
to  alarm.  The  sin,  the  crying  sm,  of  ingratitude  to  a  nation  who  had 
finif^t  our  battles,  tiie  bones  of  whose  warriors  were  mingled  in  the 
eame  plains  with  ours,  was  blaaoned  in  terms  designed  to  make  us 
odious  and  contemptible  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  man  of  talent 
and  virtue  was  designated  as  an  olgect  of  the  most  atrocious  slander. 
Our  clergy, — Qod  ever  preserve  to  them  the  glorious  prerogative !  — 
calumniated  by  the  enemies  <^  their  country.  Our  patriots,  loadedwith 
every  insult  which  aband(Mied  minds  could  invent:  — Otis,  the  spirited 
sad  d^^t  statesman;  Mayhew,  the  man  of  wit,  learning,  and  pieTf ; 
Adams,  the  equal  pride  of  past  and  present  times." 

Jonah  Quinoy  was  the  scm  of  Josiah  Quinoy,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Phil- 
lips, who  were  married  October,  1769.  The  memory  of  his  &lher 
win  be  ever  dear  in  the  records  of  patriotism,  for  his  dignified  defence 
of  the  British  soldiers,  and  his  manly  arguments  on  the  Boston  Port 
BiU.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  April  26,  1775,  just  as 
he  reached  within  sight  of  Gape  Ann,  in  his  beloved  country,  when  on 
his  return  firom  a  visit  to  London  finr  his  health,  Mr.  Quincy  says,  in 
his  wiB,  *'  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  ags  of  fifteen 
jeaia,  Algernon  Sidney'a  works,  John  Locke's  works,  Lord  Baooa'a 
iraiks,  Gordon's  T^tus,  and  Oslo's  Letters.    Martha  ipiilifiairtar 
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rait  upon  bun ! "  This  only  boh,  JoBiah,  wu  iNNm  at  Boiloii,  T^  4, 
1772,  on  the  Galkiiiler  estate,  now  166  Washington-etreet,  Aen  Mart- 
boro'-Btreet;  and,  bj  the  OU  Soath  reooirds,  he  was  baplaied  ¥A.  16, 
1772.  It  18  said  tiiat  his  &ther  was  the  first  Boston  lawyer  who  pet 
up  a  sign-board  over  his  offioe-door.  Mair|r  of  his  nearest  oomfeoe- 
tioDS  were  dispersed  by  the  siege  of  Boston.  His  moth^  had  bees 
detained  in  the  town  l^  the  dangeroas  iUness  of  both  dieir  ohiMreii* 
His  only  sister  died  April  18, 1775.  After  this  erent,  his  mother,  with 
her  only  sorviying  ohiU,  sought  the  proteotion  of  her  parents,  at  thenr 
place  of  refoge  at  N<nrwich,  in  Gonnecticat.  Toong  Josiah  was  prepared 
for  odlege  at  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andorer,  an  institation  estaUiidied 
by  a  relatiYe  in  1778.  He  j^oated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790, 
when  he  gave  an  English  oration  on  the  Ideal  Snperiority  of  the  Plresent 
Age  in  Literatnre  and  Politics ;  engaged  in  legal  stadies  nnder  Hon. 
JudgeTudor;  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  SHsa  Sinaa, 
daughter  of JohnMorton,  Esq.,  merchant  and  banker,  of  New  York,  June, 
1797.  He  delirered  the  Phi  Beta  Ejippa  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  1794. 
In  1796  Mr.  Qnincy  became  a  member  of  the  Massadmsetts  Historical 
Sodely,  and  was  its  treasurer  from  1808  to  1820.  He  was  president 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  from  1820  to  1880,  and  author  of  its  History 
and  Biography  of  its  Founders,  published  in  1851.  Mr.  Quincy  was 
in  1804  elected  to  the  State  Senate ;  a  representative  in  C<mgress 
from  the  year  1805  to  1818,  and  consequently  present  at  the  creation 
of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.  Naturally  impetuous 
fitnn  his  earliest  youth,  indiscretion  often  marked  his  career;  but  his 
ingenuous  heart  always  guided  him  to  retract  his  rashness.  He  was 
ever  fearless,  and  of  fervent  eloquence.  His  speeches  are  among  the 
best  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  His  admirable  minority 
address  in  Congress  is  imperishable.  As  an  indicati<m  of  the  playful 
wit  of  Mr.  Quincy,  we  find  in  the  diary  of  his  pastor,  Bev.  Jos^^  S. 
Buckminster,  this  record  under  date  September,  1805 :  '^  President 
Nott  preached  in  Brattle-street  Church ;  the  ftdlest  audience  ever 
known  there,  except  on  ordinatimi-day.  Epigram  made  <m  by  Josiah 
Quincy. 

*  DeB^  and  batnetixm  hmre  people*  I  wot, 
VHioinsediigiiotseetaiidiiilieAxiiigheariiot*  " 

Mr.  Quincy  vras  major  of  the  Boston  Hussars,  on  ite  institution,  in 
1810,  and  continued  its  commander  until  1816.  It  was  the  toost 
supeib  troop  of  horse  ever  known  in  the  town. 
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During  tke  diaeoaakm  in  Coi^;^ra8S 
Quiney  suffered  himfleif  at  timfis  to  be  so  paadanately  inflamed  with 
oppodti^  to  the  Democratio  members,  as  to  forget,  in  the  warm  ezdte- 
Ment,  the  pore  feeling  of  deoomm  and  dignified  respect  so  important 
to  their  elevated  station ;  and  the  poignancy  of  his  grief,  after  impeta- 
onsly  pouring  out  such  figures  as  follow,  fiur  overbalaqced  the  moment- 
ary pleasure  of  hurling  around  bitter  inrectiyes.  He  described  th»n, 
it  IB  said,  as  "  young  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathers  yet  unshed,  and 
tbe  shell  sticking  upon  them, — perfectly  unfledged, —  though  they 
fluttered  and  cackled  upon  the  floor  of  Congress ;  bloodhound  mongrels, 
who  were  k^  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  that  opposed  the  court;  a  pack 
of  mangy  dogs  of  recent  importation,  their  backs  still  sore  with  the 
stripes  of  European  castigation,  and  their  necks  marked  with  the 
cbeek-c(dlar."  At  another  time  he  described  them  as  '^  fitwning  syc- 
i^dianls,  reptiles  who  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  president,  and  left 
their  filthy  slime  upon  the  carpet  of  the  palace." 

Henry  Clay,  then  the  diampion  of  the  Democratic  party,  repelled 
the  rude  severity  of  Josiah  Quincy  with  great  effect,  remarking  of  Jef- 
ferson, that  '*  he  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  upcm  the 
summit  of  his  own  £3kvorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the 
malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No  I  his  own 
beloved  Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against 
its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  whole  Britbh  pack,  set 
loose  firom  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his 
abused  ancestors, —  when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or, 
if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain 
junto, —  the  name  of  Jefferscm  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  mem- 
ory Bonored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  o(  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to 
as  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history  —  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  But  I  b^  the  gentleman's 
pardon ;  he  has,  indeed,  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fiune 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about  fimr  years  ago  that  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  instructive  propositicm 
for  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson.  The  house  condescended  to 
consider  it  The  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moder- 
ation, and  urbanity.    The  house  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn 
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manner,  and,  although  the  gentleman  had  aomewfaere  okaindd  a 
aeoond,  the  final  rote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  sefenteeit 
against,  the  proposition !  The  same  historic  page  ihat  transmitted  U> 
posterity  the  virtne  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  France,  ftr 
their  admiration  and  example,  hns  presenred  the  in&mons  name  of  tlie 
frantic  assassin  of  that  excellent  monarch ! " 

In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Qmncy  on  the  proposal  to  revire  acnd  enlbroa 
the  non-interooarse  lair  against  Chreat  Britain,  wherein  he  argues  iistX 
it  is  not  fiscal,  nor  protective  of  manofiictares,  nor  competent  to  coeroe, 
nor  the  product  of  any  prospective  intelligence,  but  the  result  of 
chaotic  opimons,  he  remarked  that  '^  they  who  introduced  it  abjured 
it  They  who  advocated  it  did  not  wish,  and  scarcely  knew,  its  use. 
And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us,  no  man  in  this  natmi, 
who  values  his  reputation,  will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  eflfectud 
and  legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin,"  said  Mr. 
Quincy,  '^  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt  when  we  were  boys,  that  1^ 
as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
this  thing  called  non-intercourse,  as  is  possible  to  be  oonoeived : 

*  Then  was  a  man  b«tpok«  a  thii^, 
Whioh,  when  the  maker  home  dJd  hriog^ 
Thai  same  maker  did  reftiae  it, — 
The  man  that  spoke  forh  did  not  nee  it,— 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it,  jea  orno.' 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-interoourM  shall  ev^  be,  in  reality,  sub- 
tended over  us,  the  similitude  will  fiul,  in  a  material  point*  The  poor 
tttiant  of  the  coffin  is  ignorant  of  his  state.  But  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non-intercourse,  aad 
realise  the  grave  closing  on  themselves  and  their  hopte,  with  a  full 
and  cruel  consciousness  <^  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition." 
Our  rustic  bard,  Dinsmore,  saya : 

"  Noo-interoonrse !  the  thing  is  hoUow,— 
A  measure  oanseless,  Tagoe,  and  shallow ! 
The  heads  who  fbrmed  it  sore  were  meUow  ! " 

We  find  the  following  bold  figure  in  Mr.  Quincy's  speech  on  the 
necessity  of  repealmg  the  embargo  law :  ''An  embargo  liberty  was 
never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.    Our  liberty  was  not  so  rnuoh  a 
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faonntftwi,  as  a  aea-njiDph.  Sbe  was  free  as  air.  Sbe  ooald  iwim^ 
or  she  oould  roB.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our  fathers  met  her 
as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  heauty,  from  the  waves.  Thej 
canj^t  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  courted  her 
wliilst  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo 
liberty,  a  handcuffed  liberty,  a  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty  trayersing 
between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the 
walls,  is  none  of  our  ofipring.  We  abjure  the  monster.  Its  parent- 
age is  all  inland." 

When  the  exciting  question  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  was  agitated,  Mr.  Quincy  used  strong  language  against  it, 
remarking,  '^  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved ; 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations, 
aad  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some, 
lo  pfepare  definitely  for  a  separation, — amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must"  Language  like  this  excited  the  severe  rebuke  of  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  who  said :  ''  Lifluenced  by  a  desire  to  stamp 
on  these  expressions  their  merited  disgrace,  and  to  preserve  dignity  and 
decorum  in  our  deliberations,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  gentleman 
to  order.  These  sacred  walls  ought  not  to  be  pdluted  by  direct  invi- 
tations to  rebellion."  Li  allusion  to  Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Poindexter 
nid,  that,  had  he  used  such  expressions,  "  instead  of  exile,  he  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  gibbet ;  and  his  fate  ought  to  be  a  warning 
against  treasonable  machinations."  Mr.  Quincy  promptly  replied  to 
Ifr.  Poindext^,  that,  on  the  ad(^>tion  of  the  constituti(m,  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  treaty-making  power,  that  old  States  within  the  ancient  limits 
^ould  not  be  sold  from  us ;  '^  and  I  maintain,"  said  be,  '^  that  by  it 
sew  States,  without  the  ancient  limits,  cannot  be  saddled  upon  us.  It 
was  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  treaty-making  power  could  not  cut  off 
s  limb.  And  I  maintain  that  neither  has  it  the  competency  to  clap  a 
hump  upon  our  shoulders."  In  relation  to  the  moral  and  political  con- 
sequences of  usurping  this  power,  said  Mr.  Quincy,  '^  I  have  said  that 
it  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  aikl  gentlemen  express 
great  sensibility  at  the  expression.  But  the  true  source  of  terror  is 
not  the  declaration  I  have  made,  but  the  deed  you  propose.  With 
req>ect  to  this  love  of  our  Union,  I  have  no  fear  about  analyzing  its 
nature.  There  is  in  it  nothing  of  mystery.  It  depends  upon  the 
qualities  of  that  Union,  and  it  results  from  its  effects  upon  our  and  onr 
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oountry's  haj^eflB.  It  is  TalvutUe  for  'that  sober  oesttmtjr  sf 
waking  bliss '  which  it  enaUes  us  to  realiio.  It  grows  oni  of  ik» 
affections,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  hare,  anything  uniraMl 
in  its  nature.  Sir,  I  confess  it,  the  first  public  lore  of  raj  hewt  is 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  my  fireside,  tbero  met 
the  t<xnbs  of  my  ancestors : 

*  Low  lies  that  land,  yet  blest  with  fraitAil  stores  ; 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rookj  are  her  shores  ; 
And  none,  ah  !  none  so  loTelj  to  my  sight, 
Of  all  the  lands  which  heaTen  o'erspreads  with  light' 

The  love  of  the  Union  grows  oat  of  this  attachment  to  my  native  8o9, 
and  is  rooted  in  it.  I  cherish  it  because  it  affinrds  the  best  eirtemal 
hope  of  her  peace.  I  oppose  this  bill  froi^  no  animosity  to  the  peqple 
of  New  Orleans,  but  from  the  deep  convictioii  that  it  contains  a  prin- 
ciple incompatible  with  the  liberties  and  safety  of  my  country.  I  have 
no  concealment  of  my  opinion.  The  bill,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow 
to  the  constitution.  It  may  afterwards  linger,  but,  lingering,  its  fitle 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  consummsted.'' 

The  speech  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  Congress,  January  1,  1811,  on  tke 
influence  of  place  and  patronage,  was  <me  of  his  most  successful  eflbrts ; 
and  John  Quincy  Ad£uns  exclaimed,  after  its  delivery,  '^  It  ought  to  be 
hung  up  in  every  office  of  every  office-holder  in  the  Uniim."  We  wiU 
cite  two  passages  from  this  effective,  patriotic  speech : 

<<  Is  there  on  this  earth  any  collecticm  of  men,  in  which  exists  a 
more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desperate  love  of  office  or  place,  particularly 
of  &t  places?  Is  there  any  country  more  infested  than  this  with  the 
vermin  that  breed  in  the  corruptions  of  power  ?  Is  there  any  in  which 
place  and  official  emolument  more  certainly  follow  distinguished  ser- 
vility at  elections,  or  base  scurrility  in  the  press?  And  as  to  eager- 
ness for  the  reward,  what  is  the  fact?  Let,  now,  one  of  your  great 
office-holders  —  a  collector  of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner 
of  loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
&ctor,  for  your  territories,  or  public  lands,  or  person  holding  a  place 
of  minor  distinction,  but  of  considerable  profit  —  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  last  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man  shall  hardly  be  dead,-^ 
he  shall  not  be  cold, —  long  before  the  corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  ma3 
shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendatioos 
and  representations,  and  ev^  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solidta- 
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Ikm,  hy  nUch  oUrofife  mondioity  seeks  charity  or  intites  oompasakm. 
Why,  ar,  we  hear  the  daaor  of  tiie  craving  animak  at  the  treasury* 
tnif^  here  in  this  capitoL  Such  running,  audi  jostling,  snch  wrig- 
glmg,  soeh  clambering  over  one  another's  backs,  such  squealing, 
becwtto  the  tab  is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded !  No,  sir ; 
let  US  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  the  things  of  the  national 
treasnry,  other  in  this  people,  or  in  the  representatives,  or  senators." 

Mr.  Qnincy,  in  this  speech,  uttered  a  prediction  which  should  be 
revived  previous  to  every  presidential  election.  *'  Without  meaning, 
in  this  place,"  says  he,  ^^  to  cast  any  particular  reflections  upon  this, 
or  upon  any  other  executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  additional 
guards  are  provided,  and  now,  afW  the  spirit  of  party  has  brought 
into  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of  patr(xiage,  there  never  will  be  a  pres- 
ident of  these  United  States,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  who,  if  he 
deals  honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  aUe,  on  quitting,  to  address 
his  presidentkd  chair  as  John  Falstaff  addressed  Prince  Hal:  '  Before  I 
knew  thee  I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked.'  The  possession  of  that  statkm,  under  the  reign  <^  party, 
win  make  a  man  so  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human 
omduct, —  he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hungry  and  shivering  and 
craving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so  constantly  to  observe  the  solid 
mwirds  daily  demanded  by  way  of  compensation  for  outrageous  patri- 
otism,—  that,  if  he  escape  out  <^  tfiat  atmosphere  without  partaking 
of  its  onrruption,  he  must  be  below  or  above  the  ordinary  condition 
of  mortal  nature.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogether 
vninfected?" 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  ardent  ojqponent  of  the  embargo,  and  the  vrar 
with  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  his  oration  for  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  April  80,  1818, —  an  instituti(m  omsisting  of  the  Federal 
party, —  he  impugns  the  motives  of  our  national  rulers.  '^  The  prin- 
ciple of  Washington,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  glory,"  says 
Quincy,  ''and  was  the  basis  of  the  Ueeong  of  his  day ,  was  to  introduce 
virtue  and  talent  into  the  conduct  of  public  aflhirs.  The  principle  <^ 
<mr  present  rulers  is  to  introduce  took  and  instruments.  With  these 
men,  the  great  requisite  is  political  subserviency.  This  single  feature  is, 
alone,  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  whde  difieraice  of  our  pditical  con- 
dition. For  the  particular  in  whidi  that  difference  consists  is,  in  &ct, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  republican  system  of  government  The  thecHry 
of  whicfa  rests  upon  this  bams,  that,  inits  result,  the  virtue  and  talents 
28 
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«f  a  conntiy  shall  preside  o?er  its  destinies.  Whenefer  tfiis  &il,  4ad 
i^tachment  to  a  party,  or  fidelity  to  a  durf,  w  sabsrandency  Id  m 
oabal, —  whenever,  as  was  distinctly  avowed  in  the  outset  of  the  povsr 
of  these  men,  other  considerations  than  '  honesty,  capadty,  and  fiddlier 
to  the  constitution,'  become  the  criterimis  of  office  and  i4q)ointmeDty — 
the  moral  basis  of  the  republic  is  gone.  Its  form  may,  indeed,  remain^ 
bat  its  vital  spirit  has  fled.  The  stream  of  corruption,  when  once  k 
begins  to  flow,  in  a  free  country,  never  retreats  to  its  fountain,  nor 
does  the  spring  which  feeds  it  ever  become  dry.  At  first,  it  winds  its 
way  in  secrecy  and  silence,  attracting  to  its  current  only  what  is  h^tA 
and  hollow,  and  rotten  and  feculent ;  but  soon,  gathering  boldness  m 
its  course,  it  advances  with  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  sweqps  ajv^ 
every  honor  of  the  field,  and  every  mounll  of  safety. 

'^  Whenever  the  rulers  of  a  nation  become  the  mere  heads  of  a  partj; 
the  last  and  least  consideration  with  them  is  tl^  good  of  the  peqfda 
How  to  secure  their  power, —  how  to  manage  the  elections, —  who  is 
the  fittest  tool, — who  will  run  the  fittest,  go  the  fiurthest,  and  hold  oitt 
the  longest  for  the  least  wages  of  corruption, —  are  the  only  inquiries. 
To  give  muscle  and  durability  to  their  influence  is  the  single  end  of 
their  political  system.  For  this,  British  antipathies  are  stimulated. 
For  this,  British  injuries  are  magnified.  For  this,  French  a&ctioQS 
are  cultivated,  and  French  insults  and  injuries  palliated  or  ccmcealed. 
For  this,  we  had  restriction.  For  this,  embargo.  For  this,  we  have 
war.  For  this,  war  shall  be  continued.  And  if  peace  come,  f(Nr  this 
peace  shall  be  concluded.  For  unprincipled  ambition,  in  power,  eflEectB 
not  even  public  good,  except  from  corrupt  motives." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  June,  1818,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  of 
the  U.  S.  sloop^-war  Hornet,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  shipi 
in  the  destruction  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Peacock,  the  preamble 
and  resolve  of  which  were  proposed  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy.  As  thk 
resolve  is  a  political  curiosity,  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  decided  opposition  of  the  author  to  the  existing  war,  we 
will  quote  the  document  almost  entire  : 

<<  Whereas,  It  has  been  found  that  former  resolutions  of  this  kind, 
passed  on  similar  occasions,  relative  to  other  officers  engaged  in  similar 
service,  have  given  great  disccmtent  to  many  of  the  good  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an  encouragement  and 
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cdBllcment  to  flie  oonnteBaiioe  ti  ibe  {xresent  najiitt,  uneoemirj,  bimI 
UqiutoTuiwar;  aiid,onih]8  ftocount,  Ae  Senate  of  BfasBadmsetlB  haie 
^Mined  it  their  duty  to  refirain  firom  acting  on  the  said  pn^M)6ition. 
And  whereas,  this  determination  of  the  Senate  may,  willioat  explana- 
tkm,  be  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  slight  of  Capt  Lawrence,  and 
a  denial  of  his  particular  merits,  the  Senate  therefore  deem  it  Aeir 
duty  to  declare  that  they  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naral  skill  and  mil- 
jtery  and  civil  virtues  of  Capt  James  Lawrence ;  and  they  have  been 
withheld  from  acting  on  said  proposition  solely  bcm  coMderatiooi 
rektive  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war:  and,  to  die  end 
that  all  misapprehension  on  this  subject  may  be  obviated,  Resolved^ 
m  ^  sense  of  tiie  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
present,  waged  without  justffiaUe  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not 
becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of 
miUtary  or  naval  exploits  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  On  Fd>.  10, 1814,  Mr.  Holmes 
moved  that  this  resolution  be  erased  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate; 
on  which  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  twenty-one  nays  to  eight 
yeas.  In  the  administration  of  Qoy,  Eustis,  on  the  motion  of  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  Jan.  28, 1824,  it  was  voted  that  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lution be  expunged,  as  it  was  predicated  upon  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  late  war,  and  involves  and  asserts 
principles  unsound  in  policy,  and  dangerous  and  alarming  in  tendency. 
It  is  related  in  Russell's  Centinel,  that  on  Jan.  26,  1814,  after  a 
speech  from  Hon.  John  Holmes,  warmly  advocating  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  closed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hem.  Mr. 
Quincy  rose  and  entered  on  a  full  exposition  of  the  measures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  subject ;  but,  after  having  spoken  about  forty  min- 
utes, in  a  room  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  in  a  hot  and  dose  lur,  he 
found  his  strength  M\  him,  and,  &inting,  he  fell  in  his  chair.  The 
Senate  immediately  voted  to  adjourn ;  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recovered.  The  Chronicle  relates  of  this 
incident  that  Mr.  Quincy  drank  '^  two  tumblers  of  cold  water  in  about 
tiiirty  minutes,  to  extinguish  the  volcano  within  his  bosom ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  salutary  cooling  application,  he  was  so  far  burnt  up  with 
ardent  passion,  that  he  cried  out, '  I  am  gone,'  and  fell  immediately  back- 
wards into  his  dudr.  But  if  this  was  a  bint  attempt  to  imitate  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  it  was  a  poor  description  of  that  sublime  so^ne.    The  Earl 
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of  Ohatliam  reaHy  expired ;  bat  Joeiah  Qmcy^  oa  tlie  next  day, 
more  alort  than  ey«r."  And  Foroyth,  of  Georgia,  said  on  tlie  ikxnr  of 
Congress,  in  allnaion  to  tUs  incident,  aaeribed  to  sefere  illness,  that  be 
who  cowers  under  the  fidcon  eye  <^  an  indignant  adymsary  will  not 
conrt  the  fiery  glance  of  angry  steeL 

This  war  with  Oreat  Britain  prompted  the  philanthrq[>ic  Noah 
Worcester  to  originate  the  M^ssadmsetts  Peace  Society,  in  1815,  and 
Mr.  Quincy  was  one  of  its  earliest  members.  In  1820  Mr.  Qoincy  delnr'- 
ered  an  address  for  the  society,  in  which  he  said  that  war  estiAliali- 
ments  are  eyery  where  scions  of  despotkun,  which,  when  engrafted  on 
r^ublics,  always  begin  by  determining  the  beet  si^  to  th^  own 
bnmch,  and  never  £ul  to  finish  by  withering  every  brandi  exoeptistg 
their  own.  Peace  societies  are  the  moral  armories  destined  to  break  in 
peces  the  sword,  the  spear  and  the  battle-axe,  in  like  manner  as  the 
rays  of  light  and  of  truth,  concentrated  bythe  magic  mirror  of  Cer- 
vantes, melted  into  air  and  dissipated  the  dwarfs,  tiie  knights,  tlie 
giants,  the  enchanters  and  battlements,  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Mr.  Quincy  continued  a  member  <^  the  Senate  until  1821,  and  in 
the  two  successive  years  he  was  elected  to  the  house,  on  the  last  of 
whidi  he  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
1820,  on  revising  the  State  constitution.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  which  he  resigned  on  his  election  to  the 
mayoralty  of  Boston,  on  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  Phillips,  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  station. 

At  one  of  the  political  meetings  subsequent  to  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Otis  and  his  quondam  friend  and  rival,  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was 
viewed  as  the  most  efficient  man  to  effect  the  great  projects  in  founding 
the  city,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  account  for  his  success  over  his 
brilliant  competitor,  on  the  decease  <^  Phillips,  by  remarking  that  the 
result  was,  f^ter  all,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  superior  genius  of 
Mr.  Otis,  ina8mu<}h^as  it  demonstrated  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
their  mutual  constituents,  that  to  degrade  Mr.  Otis  by  such  a  ccnnpar- 
atively  subordinate  office  would  be  like  making  a  common  drag-chain 
of  a  diamond  necklace. 

Mayor  Quincy  was  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  director  of  the 
municipal  interests  of  his  native  city  than  any  of  his  successors,  and 
effected  most  for  its  advancement  and  elegance.  The  establishment  <^ 
the  House  of  Industry,  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Ofiend- 
erS|  the  new  avenue  to  the  north  part  of  the  dty  by  Commmsal- 
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it»et»  tnd  die  Qnkiey  Markef^hooid,  standii^  between  two  Terj 
hoid  streeta,  aie  aloi^  momunentB  of  his  taste  and  enterprise.  He* 
tnarformed,  as  it  were  bj  enchantment,  the  antiquated  town  of  Boston 
11^  the  most  elegant  oity  of  the  United  States.  At  daylight,  Major 
Qoincj  mounted  his  horse,  and  traversed  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
oify,  r^omiing  abuses,  devising  improvements,  and  performing  the 
Arties  of  a  vigilant  polioe-oflEk»r.  He  was  fi>nnder  of  the  noUe  fire 
department,  in  1827.  Our  city  exhibits  traces  of  his  efficiency  never 
ta  be  obliterated. 

We  cannot  resist  here  introducing  an  eflbctive  allusion  to  the  Quincy 
Maiket-house.  At  the  annual  festival  for  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, in  Faneuil  Hall,  August  1826,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
granite  market-house,  the  Hoil  Judge  Story,  bdng  present,  volunteered 
tbe  sentiment  herewith :  ^'  May  the  fiune  of  our  honored  mayor  prove 
as  durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiful  market-house  is  con- 
structed." On  which,  quick  as  li^t.  Mayor  Quincy  responded  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  That  stupendous  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fore&thers, 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
m^r  it  be  raised  one  Story  higher ; "  which  was  received  with  raptur- 
ous iq^plauae.  At  the  public  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
flAer  the  institution  of  the  Story  Association,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  this 
aeatiment :  ^'  The  Members  of  the  Bar :  Let  them  rise  as  high  as  they 
nay,  they  can  never  rise  higher  than  one  Story."  We  will  relate  an 
inddent  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otis,  his  successor,  in  regard  to 
bis  character  for  energy  of  action.  On  the  occasion  when  Mayor  Otis 
was  inspecting  the  excavation  of  earth,  '^  where  the  gravestone  of  Wil- 
fiam  Paddy  and  human  bones  were  discovered,"  Mr.  Quincy,  who  was 
present,  remarked  to  Mr.  Otis  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
he  had  never  been  accused  of  disturbing  the  bones  of  his  ancestors. 
On  this,  Mr.  Otis  uchly  relied,  '^  Why,  Mr.  Quincy,  I  always  sup- 
posed you  never  made  any  bones  of  doing  anything." 

During  the  early  period  of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Quincy,  in  conse- 
cpienoe  of  the  destructive  fire  in  Central  and  Eilby  streets,  whidi 
occurred  April  8,  1825,  when  fifty  warehouses  of  our  merchants  were 
doitroyed,  it  was  resolved  by  the  dty  authorities,  on  the  12th  of  that 
date,  to  ^Eect  the  construction  of  reservdrs  for  protecticm  from  fire ; 
md,  (A  the  second  of  May  following,  a  joint  committee  on  this  subject, 
of  which  May<nr  Quincy  was  chairman,  recommended  also  the  eatab- 
fiduBent  (^  a  new  fire  department,  whidi  was  or^ganiied  June  18th  of 
28* 
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that  year.  On  this  oofDinittee  was  JokB  Parkw  Biee,  Esq.,  a  naAtra 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  a  reaidatit  of  Beaton  since  1818,  and  a  measkm 
of  tbe  C<mimon  Council  from  ward  No.  10,  who  {nropoaed  to  the  etmr 
mittee  the  consideration  of  the  snbject  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  para, 
soft  water,  for  domestio  parposee,  as  well  as  for  seoaritj  against  fire,  tdi 
the  expense  and  under  the  control  of  the  ciij.  Mr.  Quincj  prompdj 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  could  not  bring  ihit 
subject  before  the  public,  if  they  wished  to  retain  their  oflbnal  stati— s, 
or  their  due  influence.  '^  But,"  he  added,  ^'  if  you  gentlemen  of  the 
Common  Council  will  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  the 
subject,  it  shall  receive  due  attention."  On  the  16th  of  May,  Mr. 
Bice  introduced  the  following  order  to  the  notice  of  the  Council,  wfaiok 
was  accepted :  '^  Ordered,  that  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  proteet- 
ing  the  city  against  fire  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  praoticabililj, 
expense  and  expediency,  of  sup{4ying  the  city  with  good,  wholeBone^ 
soft  water,  both  for  the  general  use  of  the  inhalntants,  and  for  the  p«r- 
pose  of  extinguishing  fire."  It  is  not  named  on  the  original  reooi4 
who  presented  this  order ;  but  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  that  dale 
states  that  it  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  John  P.  Bice,  who  ooninva 
the  fiujt  also  himself,  and  further  states  that  the  report  of  the  oomm^ 
tee  on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  city  against  fire  was  made  and 
aooepted  at  this  meeting ;  and  their  duties  having  thus  been  bro«^ 
to  a  ckee,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  introduooig 
water,  and  the  order  was  made  to  conform  accordingly.  Moreover,  it  was 
theq>inion  of  Mr.  Bice  that  Spot  Pond  was  a  source  that  could  be  ren- 
dered and  kept  more  pure,  under  the  control  of  the  city  authorities, 
than  any  other  source.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  June  9tb  fid- 
lowing,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the  subjeot, 
that  *'  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  be  empowered  to  cause  a  survey  of 
suitable  points  for  this  object"  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Quiney  had 
decided  to  forward  the  enterprise;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Tread  well  was 
iq»pointed  to  make  a  survey,  who  reported  to  the  city  Council,  Nov. 
14, 1825,  his  opinion  in  &vor  of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stondiam.  Mr.  Quinoy 
decidedly  advocated  the  project  in  his  inaugural  address,  Jan.  2, 1820, 
arguing  the  necessity  of  *'  a  suffidmit  and  never-failing  supply  fixr  o«r 
city  of  pure  river  or  pond  water,  which  shall  be  adequate  for  all  j/mt- 
poses  of  protection  against  fire,  and  for  all  culinary  and  other  domegtir 
purposes,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  into  every  house  in  the  city. 
I4esm  it  my  duty  to  state,  uaequivocallyy  that  the  object  ought  i 
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t»  te  loai  si^t  of  hj  ttie  ei^  CooneO,  until  effected  upon  a  scale  pro- 
|lortioeate  to  its  ooByenienoe  and  our  argent  neceesitieB*  K  there  be 
ttftjr  {ffi yO^  whk&  a  city  ought  to  reserve  ezclosively  in  its  own  hands, 
md  under  its  own  oonirol,  it  is  that  of  supplying  itself  with  water." 
During  a  period  of  twenty  years  this  vastly  important  enterprise  was 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  by 
the.  hands  of  John  Qoincy  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  the 
sflriwnkments  of  Lake  Gochitnate,  Aug.  20, 1846. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Otis  to  the  mayoralty  of  his 
native  city,  in  the  year  1829 ;  wai  President  Kirkland  having  resigned 
lua  station  as  the  head  of  Harvard  University  in  the  year  previous, 
Mr.  Quincy  was  dected  by  the  corporation  to  the  presidency,  Jan. 
15, 1829.  The  intellectual  capacities,  energetic  manners,  and  espec- 
ially the  financial  penetration,  of  Mr.  Quincy,  induced  such  men  as 
Bowditch,  Story  and  Jackson,  to  single  him  as  the  individual  peculiarly 
({iialified  to  improve  the  fiscal  concerns  and  control  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  students.  The  inauguration  oocurred  June  2, 1829 ;  and, 
alWr  the  seat  of  the  university  and  other  badges  of  office  were  extended 
to  the  president  elect,  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Quincy  respoMed  in  Latin, 
wh^  he  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  fiujt  of  his  being  unexpectedly 
catted,  firom  the  dust  and  clamor  q{  the  capital,  to  preside  over  our  great 
literary  institution,  which  elicited  a  prompt  expression  of  applause  from 
the  audience.  The  president  then  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  and 
assumed  the  academic  cap,  on  which  occasion  the  old  house  rang  agahi 
with  applause.  He  delivered  an  inaugural  discourse  on  the  occasion,  in 
whidi  he  urged  the  expediency  of  concentrating  public  patronage  to 
one  great  university,  in  preferraioe  to  wasting  away  the  resources  of  the 
Slate  upon  unall  institutions,  where  its  benefits  would  not  be  generally 
felt  iVn  apt  volunteer  sentiment  for  this  university  was  given  at  the 
flKnner,  which  was — '^  May  it  unite  the  beauty,  strength  and  dura- 
biU^,  of  Quincy  granite."  The  same  decision  of  character,  so 
Strongly  marked  in  his  city  administration,  forthwith  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  thb  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which,  from  being  heavily  encum- 
bered with  debt,  emerged  into  the  light  of  pecuniary  independence ; 
and  be  has  done  more  to  improve  and  beautify  the  premises  of  venera- 
bia  Harvard  than  any  of  his  predeoesscHra.  He  once  said  of  the  uni- 
ifMtt^,  ^*  May  it,  like  the  royal  mail  packets,  distribute  good  letters 
■  our  land." 

W#oaanotforbeir  itttredndng  aaimident  illustrative  of  Mr.  Qa^ 
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ofs  happy  presence  of  nmid.  We  find  it  in  a  letter  of  WilUam  "Wirti 
addressed  to  William  Pope,  Aug.  29,  1829,  in  whicli  he  relates  <^ 
President  Qoinoy :  '^  He  happened,  when  I  made  him  a  Timt,  to  ask 
me  in  what  college  I  had  graduated.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I 
had  never  been  a  student  at  anj  college.  A  shade  of  embarrasBmenti 
scarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across  his  countenance ;  but  he  reoor- 
ered  in  an  instant,  and  added,  most  gracefully,  "  Upon  my  word,  jaa 
furnish  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utility  of  a  college  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Qumcy  had  but  just  entered  on  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness, 
when  he  was  called  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  celebration  of  the  close 
of  the  second  century  from  the  settlement  of  his  native  city,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  which  he  says :  '^  In  all  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past, 
may  Boston  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and 
uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  die  glory, 
of  New  England."  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Sept.  17, 1830,  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  sentiment  was  advanced  by  William  Hayden : 
''  The  Peninsula  of  Shawmut :  Bought  by  Edmund  Quincy,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  ancestors.  The  City  of  Boston :  Improved  and  embel- 
lished by  Josiah  Quincy,  for  our  benefit" 

At  the  centennial  celebra1i<m  of  Harvard  C!ollege,  September,  1886, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Palfirey  read  a  passage  firom  the  will  of  the  &ther  of 
President  Quincy,  by  which  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  college,  in  case  his  son  should  die  a  minor.  After  com- 
puting the  relative  value  of  money  at  the  date  of  the  will,  and  its  value 
at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Palfirey  estimated  the  conditional  bequest  to  be 
equal  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  forthwith  proposed  this  toast :  "Har- 
vard College :  A  strangely  fortunate  yet  dkappointed  legatee,  who,  in 
losing  ten  thousand  dollars,  gained  a  president."  On  this  occasicm, 
Edward  Everett,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  President  Quincy, 
announced  the  sentiment,  that  "  his  fome  shall  not  be  left  to  a  dog- 
gerel dirge  and  a  Latin  epitaph ;  we  pronounce  him,  while  he  lives,  in 
our  mother  tongue,  the  ornament  of  the  forum,  the  senate,  and  the 
academy." 

President  Quincy  was  remarkable  for  ready  wit  on  public  festive 
occasions,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  appears  in  his  speech 
at  the  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens,  the  fiunous  author  of  the  Piokwick 
Club,  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Boston,  Feb.  2, 1842.  When  Judge 
Loring  introduced  a  happy  oompUment  to  Mr.  Quincy,  in  an  aUosion 
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to  Burwd  (Mleee  ai  the  deee  <^  an  eS&dAr^  gpeeeh^— Aal  theie  ii 
oae  laBflon  of  hen  that  we  have  learned  by  heart,  and  woaU  rqMai 
DOW  when  we  meet  her  at  oar  own  festival ;  it  is,  ^'  To  give  honor  to 
tboee  who  in  their  high  oflb)e  do  honm'  to  her," — President  Qoiney, 
amid  enthuaiaBtic  greetings,  unmediatdj  replied :  ''  It  is  n't  quite  fii^, 
gentlemen;  it  is  n't  quite  &ir.    When  I  received  your  invitation,  I  had 
great  doubts  on  the  subject  of  acoepting  it;  for  I  saw  very  plainly  thai 
if  I  did,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  I  should  be  set  up  for  a  speech ;  and  I 
felt  Uke  giving  myself  the  same  advice  that  Swift  gave  to  the  man. 
Said  the  man,  'I  have  s^  up  finr  a  wit'     'Well,'  replied  Swift,  'I 
wouldnow  advise  you  to  sit  down.'     But  I  thought  that  I  had  laid  an 
anchor  to  the  windward ;  that  I  wacr  not  to  be  assailed  by  toast  or 
sentiment,  and  that  no  machinery  of  any  kind  would  be  set  to  wixtk 
here  to  rasp  speeches  out  of  dry  and  reluctant  natures.    But,  gentle- 
men, I  belong  to  a  past  age,  and  you  should  no  more  expect  a  man  of 
three«soore  and  ten  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  than  to  dance  a 
hornpipe.     Nature  is  against  you ;   for,  to  make  a  good  after-dinner 
speech,  many  things  are  required  which  an  old  man  has  not     Such  ^ 
speech  should  be  witty  as  well  as  wise ;  and,  with  an  abundance  of 
ima^nation,  it  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  salt  —  the  pure  Attic.     It 
should  be  strewn  with  roses,  such  as  are  grown  on  the  sides  of  Parnas- 
sus.   There  should  be  alternate  layers  of  the  utile  and  the  dulee,  and 
on  the  top  of  all  tiiese  should  be  a  layer  of  sugared  sentiment.     Gen- 
^  demen,  it  is  impossible  that  an  old  man  can  compound  anything  like 
this,  for  he  is  deficient  in  the  two  great  requisites,  memory  and  fimcy. 
To  an  old  man,  memory  is  an  arrant  jade,  and  she  is  no  way  delicate 
in  letting  him  know  that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  gives  young  men 
the  preference.     An  old  man's  &ncy  will  neither  run  nor  walk ;  and 
still  less  can  it  fly,  for  there  is  not  a  pin-feather  in  its  wings.     Besides, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  when  a  son  has  set  up  for  himself 
in  the  world,  and  is  doing  a  pretty  good  business,  it  is  time  for  the 
&ther  to  retire,  lest  his  presence  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  compari- 
sons.   For  to  say  that  the  young  man  beats  the  old  man,  would  be 
cruel ;  and  to  say,  as  in  this  case  I  fear  it  cannot  be  said,  the  old  man 
beats  the  young  man,  would  be  way  thing  but  complimentary."     After 
a  round  of  witty  remarks.  President  Quincy  said,  "  I  will  detain  you 
no  longer,  but  conclude  by  giving  you  a  toast,  if  my  treacherous  mem- 
ory will  so  far  serve  me.    Iwitt  give  you,  Qenius — in "    Here, 

however,  the  venerable  president's  memory  did  desert  him ;  and,  after 
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It Aed  plmantly  rowd,  ani  mid ;  ''G^ftttenen,  agood  nwipijF  in-i^ 
poet  ^ng,  and  I  iriU  give  jea  all  %  ]»6ea  rf  advm,  m^iiisb  it  iMj  bt 
mafiil  to  7«a  to  remember :  "whoa  you  are  not  oortun  that  you  ^eM 
ke^  %  thing  in  your  memory,  be  sore  to  keep  it  in  your  pocket"  Hn 
tkafiy  enfordng  hie  precept  by  eatample,  drew  from  his  oim  ppoke^  » 
ionp  of  paper,  and  read :  ^'GENiua,  in  ite  legiUmato  uae,  unitiDg  wit 
with  parity;  instmcting  the  high  in  their  duties  to  the  low ;  and,  hj^ 
improving  the  morals,  elevating  the  social  condition  of  man."  Duriaf 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Quincy  was  frequently  interrupted  ivitb 
bunBts  of  applause  and  hearty  peals  of  lau^ter ;  and  tfie  happy  saUj 
witk  which  he  got  over  his  concluding  difBculty  set  the  company  in  i^ 
isar,  which  oontjnued  until  the  president  of  the  company,  Joaiali 
Quincy,  Jr.,  arose  and  said  that  as  the  president  of  Harvard  UnivoiH 
ttty  had  introduced  to  them  Samuel  WeUer,  he  would  take  the  libeviy 
to  read  to  them  one  of  the  sayings  of  that  distinguished  personage: 

"  If  ever  I  wanted  anything  of  my  &ther,"  said  Sam,  '^  I  always 
tekedforit  in  a  werry'spectful  and  obliging  manner.  If  hedidn'tgiTt 
k  me,  I  took  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  led  to  do  anything  wrong,  through 
not  having  it"  President  Quincy  had  felt  an  intense  desire  to  kiaow 
whether  the  present  company  was  to  be  composed  of  any  but  jom^ 
sien,  and  said,  by  way  of  illostration :  '*  I  fdit,  in  regard  to  the  oob* 
poaitionof  this  meeting,  mudi  as  Sam  Welter  did.  You  have  all  heard 
of  Sam  Weller,  gentlemen,  when  he  was  invited  to  dine  upon  veal-pia : 
'A  weal-pie  is  a  worry  nice  thing  —  worry  nice ;  but  I  should  like  tQ 
know  be&rehand  how  it  is  composed,  and  whether  there  is  anything 
dkere  besides  kiiteiu.^  "  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  president  of 
the  meeting  alluded. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  necessarily  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  university,  Mr.  Quincy  prepared  an  extensive  history  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  the  year  1840, 
with  engravings.  This  work,  though  deeply  lined  with  personal  and 
sectarian  prejudice,  exhibits  profound  research,  and  furnishes  valuable 
materials  for  a  candid  and  impartial  history.  It  should  be  specially 
aotioed  that  Quincy  lashes  the  Mathers  with  a  caustic  severity  unwor- 
thy of  this  golden  age  of  toleration.  Moreover^  is  there  not  a  shade 
of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our  time-honored  Hancock?  Hie 
n^noir  of  Joaiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  by  his  son^  one  <^  the  most  valuable 
porks  of  the  sorti  r^resentiug  his  revered  image  in  the  best  exprea* 
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Atti«,ffnifij  wi&  tbe  Biograpby  of  Hi  Foiuidtii,  is  m&Aer  fndwenim 
of  hi9  hgt  daJi^  etmeii^  the  retevoh  ef  m  antMivanaii,  and  the  polr 
ilk«f  s  adM>Iir.  He  prepared  dm  the  Mesiom^^  M^.  Semael  Shair, 
«d  the  Memair  ef  Jaiaea  Grahaae,  prodaotioiis  <^  historical  vafai^. 

PriMJiieat  Qainoj,  on  the  inaagaratiQii  of  Edward  Evevett  aa  mo» 
<Mrar  to  Oe  preaideDej  <tf  Harfard  Unimdtgr,  April  80, 1840,  ui 
eipreming  his  grataM  Moae  to  the  eorpontioii  and  the  froolty,  fo 
theirfirmidlj  eoneurenoe  m  his  meesnres,  retaarked,  they  had  reeeifed 
him  ooveved  with  the  dost  from  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  whidi  he  had 
iMn  sent  to  work,  as  if  it  had  hetn  gathraed  on  the  top  of  Hel* 
ibon,  or  in  the  walks  of  Plato's  aoademy.  He  stated  that  sevenleet 
jBsrs  ago  he  proposed  Mr.  Srerett  for  Uie  presideney,  to  the  eminent 
Bowditdi,irtio  replied,  <'  Thai  may  do  in  twenty  years  henoe,  bat  it  wil 
not  do  now."  ''Why  not?  "  said  Qidney.  ''The  eag^  miMt  have 
itB  flight,"  said  Bowditoh.  And  so  Mr.  Qninoy  was  called  to  the  sta^ 
Cian,  who  was  as  moeh  sarprised  by  it,  to  nse  his  own  words,  "as  if 
he  had  received  a  can  to  the  pastord  diarge  of  the  Old  Sooth  Ohoreh," 
where  he  was  hqitiied. 

ne  greatest  adiievement  probably  erer  effected  by  Mr.  Qainqy  con^ 
Mrts  of  tiie  concise  History  of  Boston  from  its  first  seUlemeot,  in 
1(180,  and  mcnre  especially  from  its  incorporation  aa  a  city, —  a  labor 
which  has  absorbed  many  of  the  best  days  of  his  Ufis,  daring  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years.  This  yalaaUe  legacy  to  his  natiTe  city  can 
only  be  measured  in  importanee  by  the  inconoeiindbfe  adfantages  he 
lecared  to  its  dtiiens  daring  his  aidbninistratioa  over  its  destinies.  We 
knownotthe  man  whose  decision  and  perseverance  coald  have oonceifed 
end  completed  each  a  ndUe  memorial  finr  posterity  as  oar  own  Jcsiah 
Quincy.  We  know  not  the  writer,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
dty,  who  has  nerved  himself  to  more  intense  mental  labor  than  the 
Generated  Joeiah  Quincy.  In  his  address,  or  rather  ek)qamit  appeal, 
on  taking  final  leave  ot  the  mayoralty,  on  Jan.  8, 1829,  Mr.  Quincy  . 
impEed  bis  intention  to  prepare  a  history  <€  the  city;  when  he  remarked 
ftat  it  was  his  purpose  in  another  way  and  in  a  more  permanent  finrm 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  had  fiivored  his  most  important  measures. 
^Riis  &rewell  exhibit  of  his  six  years'  administration  was  prepared  as  a 
diidd  to  ward  off  the  calumnies  of  partisans  who  wished  hhn  to  retiiw 
from  his  statkm.  "The  public  ofieer,"  said  Mr.  Quincy,  ''who,  from 
ftsonseof  puUetely,  iuesioeress  strong  hiteresls  in  their  way  to 
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gnllfieatioii  al  tfie  poblie  eiqMifla,  alwajs  Ims  had,  and  e^er  ^rS  I»Bve, 
meted  to  him  <he  same  meaaiire.  The  beaten  ooarae  k  first  to  daader 
in  order  to  intinddate ;  and  if  that  M,  to  slander  in  ovder  to  aacrifioe* 
He  who  loyes  lye  offioe  better  than  his  dnt^  will  yield,  and  be  i 
as  long  as  he  Is  a  tooL  He  who  loves  his  doty  better  than  hit  t 
will  stand  erect,  and  take  his  fiite."  Mr.  Qnincy  had  been  abeotted  in 
a  laborious  fulfilment  of  eTerjknowndat7,a  prudent  exercise  of  everjf: 
invested  power,  a  disposition  shrinking  firom  no  oflkial  reqnosibBifejry 
and  an  absolute  self-devotion  to  the  interest  <^  the  cttj.  This  is  aa 
eloquent  d^snce,  comprising  thirty-two  pages  of  argument,  ednbitiBg 
the  bet  that  he  retired  from  the  mayoralty  when  the  real  estate  owned 
by  the  city  exceeded  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollan,  and 
the  debt  of  the  city  was  six  hundred  andlhirty-seven  thousand  doHars ; 
the  income  and  interest  of  their  real  estate,  includmg  bonds  and  mnrt^ 
gages,  amounting  to  fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  while  the  annual  inter- 
est of  the  debt  was  aulj  forty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Mayor  Quincy 
fiirther  exhibits  what  he  had  effected  for  the  public  health,  the  popular 
education,  and  advance  in  the  public  mmtds. 

The  last  political  communication  of  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  people  of 
his  natire  city,  vnth  the  exception  of  hb  sueoeeefiil  remcmstrance  to 
proposed  alterations  of  the  city  charter,  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
in  Eaneuil  Hall,  October  14,  1850,  (m  the  expediency  of  the  fiogkive- 
slave  law,  occasioned  by  the  invitation  of  oitiaens  without  distinetMm 
of  party,  at  tiie  head  of  which  was  his  own  name.  Mr.  Qoiney 
expressed  ahope,  in  his  letter  to  ihe  meeting,  that  this  assembly  vrouU 
not  partake  of  a  party  or  political  character,  as  he  had  been  assured 
that  it  was  the  intenti(m  of  those  interested  in  this  invitation  diat  it 
should  not  be  a  party  movement  The  meeting  was,  however,  con- 
ducted by  advocates  of  the  free-soil  or  abolition  project  The  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed  the  moderator;  and  it  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  proposed  resolve  of  Rev.  Nathanid  Cdver 
was  adopted,  declaring,  em{diatically,  ^^  C!onstitution  or  no  ccmstitutiQB, 
law  or  no  law,  we  will  not  allow  a  frigitive  slave  to  be  taken  item 
Massachusetts.''  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  policy  of  this  party,  that 
Daniel  Webster  advanced  the  bold  comparison  herewith,  in  his  fionous 
speech  at  Albany.  ^*  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time,"  remarks  he,  '^  there 
qnrung  up  a  race  of  saints,  who  called  themselves  ilfth  MoQardiy 
Men.  A  hafipjy  felicitous,  glorious  people  they  were;  for  tfaey  had 
practised  so  many  virtues,  ihey  were  so  enli^tened,  so  perfect^  that 
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dvjgolio'be)  in  the  laogoage  of  that  digr,  above  ord^^  Tlial 
if  (^  U{^  law  of  this  day,  eiaotlj.  It  is  the  old  dootrine  of  the 
Fiflfa  Monarchy  Men  of  OromweU's  time  revired.  They  were  above 
(kdiDanees, — walked  about  like  the  man  in  the  play,  prim  and  qyraoe, 
adf-eatisfied,  thankful  to  Qod  that  they  were  not  as  other  men,  bat 
hd  attained  so  &r  to  salvaticm  as  to  be  above  ordinaooes."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  this  fignre  is  not  too  broad  to  eover  the  shoulders  of 
many  enthusiasts  of  the  firee-ecnl  party ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  our 
decided  belief,  that  Josiah  Quinoy,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  almost 
flDtire  majority  of  advocates  for  ^nancipataon,  would  repudiate  such  a 
doctrine.  Indeed,  we  know  that  our  country  never  had  amore  devoted 
advocate  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  than  Josiah  Quincy . 

Mr.  Quincy's  letter,  dated  Quincy,  Oct  14, 1850,  contains  an  inter* 
egtin^  pcditical  remiuiscenoe  in  his  own  career,  which  we  will  quote : 

'*I  can  speak  of  this  subject  with  a  somewhat  personal  certainty,  so 
&r  as  respects  the  existence  of  the  feeling  prevalent  on  this  subject 
fifiy-tiz  years  ago.  Sometune  about  the  year  1794,  soon  after  the 
W  law  on  this  subject  was  passed,  I  was  sent  for,  as  a  oounsellor-at- 
law,  to  appear  before  oue  of  our  acting  justices  of  the  peace, —  Chreen- 
lea^ — to  defend  a  person  then  oa  triid,  under  &e  ohaige  of  being  a 
dave,  en  the  claim  of  his  master  for  ddivery  to  him.  On  appearing 
befixe  die  justice,  I  found  the  room  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  I  knew,  but  who  were  attending  the  court  apparently 
from  interest  or  curiosity.  Among  ihem  were  the  constables,  and  the 
agrat  of  the  master ;  but  who  the  other  persons  were,  or  what  was 
the  object  of  their  assembling,  I  was  ignorant  I  entered,  of  course, 
on  my  duties  as  an  advocate ;  called  for  the  evidoice  of  the  agent's 
aoAority,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and  of  &e 
magiatrate  under  it,  to  deliver  an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  into  the 
custody  of  another,  unless  after  trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  consti- 
talkm  of  the  State.  While  occupied  with  my  argument,  I  was 
floddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  mnse  behind  me;  and,  on  turning 
roond,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  both  the  constable  and  the  agent 
on  the  floor,  and  the  all^^ed  slave  passing  out  of  the  room  between  the 
files  of  bystanders,  which  were  opened  to  the  right  and  left  for  his 
escape. 

"About  a  fortnight  elapsed,  when  I  was  called  npon  by  Rufus 
Cheene  Amory,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  at  the  Boston  bar  in  that  day, 
^  showed  me  a  letter  fipom  a  southern  slave-holder,  directing  him  to 
24 
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^M0ec!tte  JoriflSi  Qnittoj  ftr  the  peotltj  under  tbe  law  oP  ItM,  lir 
<A8tnxcting  the  agent  of  the  claimant  m  obtaining  has  slaTe  mier  ll» 
inrooeM  established  by  that  law. 

"Mr.  Amorj  felt,  not  less  than  myself,  the  ftilj  of  siidk  m  pra- 
fence ;  and  I  never  heard  from  him,  or  from  anj  one,  anytbong  hmm 
Upon  the  subject  of  prosecution.  This  &ct,  and  the  nmrersal  gnrtlt* 
cation  which  the  result  appeared  to  gite  to  the  pubHc,  satisfied  ugf 
mind,  that,  unless  by  accident,  or  stealth,  or  in  some  Tory  tbiB^settM 
parts  of  the  country,  tbe  law  of  1798  would  forevw  be  inoperatiTe,  aa 
tfae  event  has  proved,  in  Massaohusetts.  And  the  same  wffl,  in  mj 
opinion,  be  the  case,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  law  of  1850." 

President  Quincy,  having  represented  Suflblk  eight  years  in  tlier 
national  Congress,  his  native  city  in  the  State  L^lature  eight  yesErs, 
tfae  mayoralty  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  presidency  of  Harrttd 
University  during  sixteen  years,  has  retired  to  his  residmioe  on  the 
location  of  Beacon  HiH,  now  leveHed  and  overspread  by  elegant  dwel- 
ittgs  and  the  granite  Cochituate  reservoir;  the  spot  from  tbe  summit 
of  which  vras  a  striking  yiew  of  Bunker  HiH,  thus  &med  by  Mn. 
Morton : 

*«  Vritaen  yon  tnMt,  where  f&nrt  the  Briton  bM ! 
intveik  vf  oor  jwnutf  vewNiMea  rwcj  neo. 
There  Breed  Meendi,  Mid  Banker's  bleeding  ttoifi* 
StUl  o'er  wheee  brow  abortiTe  Tiotorj  weepe." 


JOHN  LOWELL. 

JULT  i,  1799.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

"A  FREE  government,"  says  our  orator,  *'  is  the  very  hot-bed  of 
ambition.  Ambition  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  democracies,  wUdi  pro* 
duces  and  scatters  its  seeds  Uke  the  balsamine,  and  propagated  with 
indescribable  rapidity.  In  such  governments,  therefore,  there  ii 
always  a  plentifril  crop  of  candidates  for  promotion, —  ct  prood  and 
haughty  claimants,  as  well  as  servile  beggars,  of  popular  &vor.  These 
gormai^feers  of  popularity  are  no  epicures,—  they  have  not  very  nice 
fiscriminating  palates.    They  are  tetaij  to  taste  the  sweets  of  eveiy 
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;  fttm  th»  bigb  dig&ity  «f  Ae  prmdeoey,  doim  to  tiM  lowQBt  1^ 

4ftt  eaqdoyBieDt  ia  the  State.     Still,  however,  with  this  humble 

•pbteafao(x>mmoda1ioD,thejoaQiiot  all  be  gratified.    The  disefqpointed 

wil  ftajmoe  tMr  Teveage  with  aa  aorisKNuy  proportioiied  to  the  lUTeii- 

mm*haiBgBat  after  fiuae  whidi  impelled  ihem.     The  mortified  ambitions 

an  Bew  in  waatof  tools  to  oarry  on  the  trade  of  &ctioii.    The  igno- ' 

laoA^  the  jealous,  aad  the  enTioiis,-^the  bankrupt  in  morals  and  char- 

•Mer,  a&d  the  insolvent  in  parse, —  are  the  small  weapons  with  whioh 

ike  greai  levialhans  in  opposition  oontinnallj  opm*ate.     Review  the 

paal  hialory  of  the  Uoated  States,  and  what  page  is  there  in  which  the 

pMdb  •f  Aese  {Hrinriples  are  not  inscribed  ?    Coeval  with  our  govmi* 

,  iMBi  hae  been  aa  inveleratie  opposition, — an  opposition  growing  with 

ear  growth,  aad  strengthaung  with  our  strength.     At  first,  small  aad 

fctUe,  it  uttered  its  discontents  only  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  disap- 

probatioii ; — now,  bold,  hardy  and  shameless,  it  thunders  its  anathemas 

k  the  language  of  rebelli<m.     We  have  remarked,  that  fiiction  is  the 

spentaaeoius  production  of  a  firee  soil ;  but,  like  all  native  plants,  it  ii 

not  destofeed  whrily  to  destroy  the  vegetation  which  surrounds  it    It 

ii  by  die  introduction  of  exotics,  akme,  that  the  work  of  exterminatJea 

CMi  be  effected.     In  vain  would  our  domestic  enemies  assail  the  goodly 

fiibric  of  our  constitution, —  vain  would  be  the  calumny  against  our 

aUest  patriots, —  feeble  and  nerveless  would  be  the  assaults  of  our 

iBtemal  enemies, —  if  they  were  not  supported  by  foreign  gold,  aad 

encouraged  by  external  assistance.    Widiout  this  aid,   our  in&nt 

Hercules  would  have  stranded  the  rebellious  reptile  in  his  cradle. 

Still  our  young  and  vigorous  Samson  would  have  burst  asunder  the 

cords  with  which  an  insidious  fiu^tion  had  bound  him,  if  this  internal 

fi>e  had  not  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alUance,  offensive  and  defensive, 

with  a  foreign  adversary.'' 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Lowell,  an  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  our 
Revolution  from  the  misrepresentation  and  calumnies  of  those  who 
have  endeavored,  by  its  exam]de,  to  justify  that  of  France,  our  orator 
has,  with  much  warmth  of  coloring  and  fervor  of  imagination,  exhib- 
ited a  comparison  between  the  spirit  and  character  of  both.  The  two 
pwtures  present  a  perfect  contrast  In  that  of  America,  we  behold  a 
pe^le  distinguished  for  unsullied  virtue,  uncorrupted  simplicity,  aad 
a  pure  aad  undefiled  religion,  impelled  by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an 
^■BMaqnerable  spirit  of  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreign  dominioUi 
^  delestatioa  of  domestio  qjqpression,  calmly  and  dispassionatd/ 
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HniAve  to  rarist  ^  eurlktt  epcroachufcnti  of  furbitrary  povvtr,  M|i 
p^nming,  with  moderatioQ  and  finniieeB,  that  oae  kgitiowte  ofaj«% 
irwerving  inviolate  moral  and  i^gious  iostitotions,  the^  pnacipltt  oC 
j«6tioe,  the  order  of  oivil  society,  and  the  rights  of  persons, — andi 
when  their  lofty  purpose  was  aocomplidied,  return  to  the  eajoyaMnft 
of  innooenoe  and  repose. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Lowell  p(»nts  oat  the  more  imimiient  and 
Striking  hazards  to  which  Um  United  States  were  then  exposed,  ftom 
the  open  attacks  and  secret  machinations  of  the  rulers  of  Fnne^ 
boundless  in  their  ambition,  and  insatiable  in  iheir  avarice,  whoaa 
support  was  plunder,  whose  nutriment  was  carnage,  and  whose  pastoM 
was  human  wretchedness.  He  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  Frenok 
r^ublic  towards  surrounding  nations,  and  demands  if  from  so  ferociMf 
a  monster  we  have  reason  to  expect  f(M'bearance,  to  hq)e  for  its  friend** 
ship,  to  trust  to  its  moderation,  (ur  to  confide  in  its  justice.  Those  wIm 
Still  cherished  the  love  of  peace,  and  persevered  in  their  fiuth  of  tfai 
professions  of  France,  he  reproaches  for  their  supin^iess  and  credulity, 
reminding  them  of  the  opinion  of  John  Adams,  th^  the  president, 
that  '^  there  can  be  no  peace  without  degradation  and  submis^on,  aii4 
no  security  in  negotiation  and  convention."  The  law  dissolving  tb« 
treaties  and  consular  convention  with  France  was  approved  by  Preri'* 
dent  Adams,  July  7,  1798. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  Lowell,  whom  HarrisoM 
Gray  Otis  very  graphically  describes  as  being  about  five  feet  tsn 
inehes  in  height,  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  ^'  His  gait  was  rapid  and 
hurried ;  his  conversation,  ammated  and  ardent.  He  appeared  to 
Strangers,  at  first,  to  speak  too  much  ea:  ccUkedra  ;  but  he  was  froa 
of  all  propensity  to  browbeat  or  show  ill  humor.  On  the  eofitrary, 
he  was  the  very  mirror  of  benevolence,  which  beamed  in  and  madt 
atto^M^ive  a  countenance  not  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  feature  or 
beauty ;  and  his  companionable  talents,  though  never  displayed  at  tha 
expense  of  dignity,  made  him  the  delight  of  the  society  in  wfaioh  he 
moved,  and  which  he  always  put  at  ease.  His  private  character  was 
irreproachable ;  his  honesty  and  moderation,  proverbial  In  a  satirical 
and  very  personal  farce,  got  up  by  a  witty  desperado,  and  which  had 
a  great  run,  he  was  dubbed  by  the  author  —  no  friend  of  his  —  Lawyer 
Candor ;  a  most  appropriate  sobriquet,  which  the  world  unaaimoaely^ 
applied  to  him.  He  was  most  ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  pMrtio* 
ular  friends,  who,  in  thdr  turn,  looked  to  him  as  diar  orade.     Bia 
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[  ImUi,"  mitiliiiefl  Mr.  Otfa,  <* dmiig  the  time  cf  my  intimMy 
«ilk  bim,  wm  good,  tboo^  ooeaiianttlly  inolined  to  be  m  makute  mmg^ 
immrfy  an  ovdiiuyry  sjmptom  ef  aid^t  tompenment  aad  eiheieel 
gnias."  He  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  oonfidential  advises  of  the 
aoMwrpo  thftt  were  sBeoesefolly  adopted  to  sttpprees  that  fonnidaUe 
Ottdhreak  of  Shays'  Insarrection,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis- 
triet  Court  U.  S.  by  Washington,  on  its  inatitaticm. 

John  Lowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Newboryport,  Oct  6,  1769.  Socn 
iter  the  town  and  harbor  of  Boston  were  evacuated  by  the  royalists^ 
m  1776,  his  &ther  remoyed  to  the  dty  with  his  &mily,  where  his  rsa* 
idanae  was  in  the  dwelling  afterwards  ooonpied  by  the  late  Samuel 
Sliot,  Esq.,  direoUy  qqposite  King's  ChapeL  He  was  Sht  a  biieC 
peiiod  in  the  Latin  School,  but  was  fitted  for  college  in  Phillips'  Acad* 
eaiy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786.  On  this  oeoasicMii 
hia  part  was  in  a  forensic  dispute  on  this  subject :  Whether  the  ha^pfi* 
MSB  of  the  peofde  consists  most  in  the  conatituticm  or  administratiOD 
of  government ;  and  in  the  year  1789,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  he  engaged  in  anoth^  forenuc  dispute,  with  Isaui 
Parker,  afterwards  the  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts :  Whether  a  law 
wHnE  administation  between  an  insolvent  by  vice  and  one  by  mis* 
fiprtuae,  would  tend  to  the  good  of  society?  He  studied  law  with  hia 
fiuher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty  yeurs  of  age^ 
£a  preparing  arguments,  he  was  laborious  and  searching.  In  his  man* 
ner  be  was  animated,  eloquent,  vehement,  rapid,  and  highly  logical ; 
Ilia  memory  was  tenacious.  Jn  hb  person  he  was  a  great  contrast  to 
Ub  fiiiher,  being  very  short  and  slender.  On  June  8,  1798,  Mr, 
Low^  married  Bebeooa  Amory.  He  was  a  representatiye  in  the 
Stale  Legislature  from  1798  to  1801.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cov- 
pofmtion  of  Harvard  CoU^  from  1810  to  1822,  and  was  an  overseer 
from  that  period  to  1827.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  State 
Saiate. 

Mr.  Lowell's  articles  in  Russell's  Centinel,  over  the  signature  of  the 
BoaUMi  Bebel,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  were  of  a  character  the  most  inflammatory  of  any  political 
mritings  of  that  day.  His  productions  were  in  a  highly  nervous  style, 
ttHwn^w^g  in  piquant  philippics.  His  remarks  on  Madison's  war,  in 
a  large  pamphlet,  eodiibited  tlie  most  exciting  attack  on  the  democratic 
adminktration  that  emanated  from  any  political  writer.  His  fervid 
genius  and  rapid  pen  poured  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  and  column 
24* 
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iAmt  eolawn  In  Ih0  newqpftpirs,  refkteivitb  8(nit«Ddi)Mr«iAfMS 
ptmj  OQ  the  cMe  of  ike  Federal  pnrtj,  ia  mam  o^qpoeilioB  te  iiie  geto- 
enl  gevenmie&t  In  tkeee  exoiling  tfanee,  m  ntmor  nw  cbcriHiii 
Ihftt  eotte  of  tkoee  who  htA  been  exaepented  b j  bie  polkieftl 
bed  threatened  to  bnrn  hie  bonee  in  Rozborj  to  tiM  gKnnL 
rumor  was  so  fiur  bebeved,  that  some  of  bis  friaids  went  oat  er  aeM 
out  from  Boston  to  ofbr  themsdTes  as  ibe  goard  of  Us  poMn  mA 
fKpertj  tor  the  night  Mr.  Lowell  exj^essed  his  belief  that  bis  tA- 
low-townsmen  were  incapable  of  sneb  an  act,  and  insisted  on  deofiasBg 
tba  oflfer  of  defisnee.  Indeed,  no  asnstanee  bejond  the  limits  4i 
ike  town  would  in  any  case  have  been  required;  for  semral  of  Ae 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boxborj  itself,  and  of  belb  poBABd 
parties,  yoluntarily  <^bred  to  stand  ready  to  defaid  to  the  last  eztreai* 
ity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lowell  was  an  extraordinary  man,  adi^ited  to 
exciting  times.  He  was  a  tenacious  secttfian  in  theology,  and  wrois 
with  fervent  severity.  He  entered  with  deU^  aa  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  To  hear  him  eouT^Be  in  bis  &rm  or  his  garden,  one 
would  suppose  that  his  entire  occupation  was  &rming  and  gardaiing. 
He  would  discuss  the  quaUties  of  a  fruit-tree,  or  «i  exotic  {^t,  with 
the  same  earnestness,  copiousness  and  taet,  that  be  would  have  givM 
to  a  question  of  politics,  law  or  divinity.  Horticulture  was  also  an 
object  of  devoted  interest,  and  the  periodical  was  enriched  with  artides 
fer  the  florist  from  his  ready  hand.  His  residence  in  Boston  waa 
direotly  opposite  Horticultural  Hall,  in  School-street. 

Amid  Ibe  violence  of  contending  parties,  Mr.  Lowell's  sincerity  and 
integrity  were  never  seriously  questioned.  His  motives  were  manifestly 
pure.  '^  He  never  sought  a  political  office,  and  never  would  acoept  one. 
Amid  all  the  buffets  of  the  conflict,  he  never  cherished  one  sparl:  of 
malice,"  says  Greenwood,  ''  or  one  root  of  bitterness,  in  bis  heart,  wbidi 
was  no  place  for  one  or  tbe  other;  and,  as  I  lately  glanced  over  aome 
of  the  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  author, — not  with  all  the  attentioa 
they  deserved,  but  with  all  I  could  spare,—  entertaining  the  conoaon 
impression  that  the  zeal  of  the  times  and  the  zeal  of  bis  own  natore 
bad  betrayed  him  into  offensive  and  uncharitable  statements,  and 
remembering  obo,  as  I  well  remembered,  the  language  of  mutual  exas- 
peration which  was  everywhere  to  be  heard  during  that  tempestuous 
period,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  there  was  of  an  objeotion- 
able  description  in  these  writings ;  and  was  rather  struck  with  tbw 
power  of  argument  and  store  of  rich  illustration^  than  with  their  beat 
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■l^lMBgom  hj;  Md,  thMghtlie  lUbirhMi  Wwpotgrt  m 
Dj  did  Boi  pranfl,  I  am  dbpoied  to  thkdc  that  bit  ud  hb 
tthtto,  niA  all  thadidMlniit  whieh  may  be  msiB  horn  Am, 
imribatedtoreataretfaemoffBkig."  By  reaokte  oppoaHkm,  Ibey  nMH 
fRMdy  mofified  tbe  meaaaiw  of  the  oftber  party  to  belief 
Aewuilv  cf  1889iva8  spent  bylfr.  Ixmell  in  the  Weat  India  Ldaadi, 
iriMbbehad  viBited&rbii  healdL  He  returned  iritb  improved  beallb, 
bit  very  macb  ei^bled.  On  tbe  12tb  of  Maidi,  1840,  aa  be  nw 
nailing  »  daily  paper  in  bis  reaidenee  in  the  oi^,  tbe  samraoner  eaaM; 
the  paper  dropped  fipom  hie  baada,  and  be  expired  that  very  bavr, 
viAeol  aafieiuig.     He  vras  boried  in  Bozbary.     Dinamere  Ana 

*  Umfia  and  Chinafac  aay  <Ubali, 

As  poUtioUns  wise  lod  grMt 
Predict  their  oountiy's  ftitare  &te» 

By  reasoning  clear, 
lad  show  MM  rakn  of  Oa  Slals 

What  eowse  to  ilsir." 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

#OLT  17, 1799.  ON  THB  DISSOLUTION  Of  THI  TRIATOB  AND  OOraULAB  OCKN* 
VSmON  BBTWBBN  FBANOB  AND  XHB  UNIXID  0IATK.  lOR  TH  TOUN O 
MKN  OF  BOSTON. 

^^ It  is  a  day/^  says  our  orator,  "which  will  forever  be  illostrions  in 
<Mr  annals.  It  is  tbe  completion  of  oar  liberties,  the  acme  of  oar  inde- 
pendence. The  Fourth  of  Jnly  will  be  celebrated  by  our  latest  pos- 
Inrity,  as  the  splendid  era  of  our  national  glory ;  bat  the  Seventh  will 
be  venerated  as  the  dignified  epoch  of  oar  national  character.  The 
oae  annibitated  oar  colonial  submission  to  a  powerful,  avowed,  and 
determined  foe ;  the  other  emancipated  as  from  the  oppressive  friend- 
Aip  of  an  amlntions,  malignant,  treacherous  ally.  The  former  asserted 
Mr  political  supremacy,  which  preserved  to  us  our  country  from  sub- 
Jeetion,  our  liberties  from  encroachment,  and  our  government  from  for- 
fiffi  control;  the  latter  united  to  the  same  momentous  object  a 
fcehoration  of  our  mond  sovereignty,  which  rescued  our  principles 
from  subjugation,  aa  well  as  our  persons  from  slavery;  which  secured 
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our  <ntMB  from  mttnore,  as  well  as  Aeir  inhaftitanti  from  cMaaement; 
vhioh  preservoi  oar  fiur  ones  from  fkdaikm,  as  well  as  our  refigioii 
fi<om  bondage.  In  fine,  the  Dedaratum  of  Independence,  whkb  &- 
a^lred  o«r  oonneetion  with  Great  Britam,  may  be  oorreotly  denomi- 
nated the  birth-day  of  our  nation,  when,  as  its  ii^Gmt  genius  was  ndiered 
into  politaoal  ezistenoe,  a  lambent  flame  of  glory  played  aroond  ili 
brows,  in  presage  of  its  fotnre  greatniess.  Bat  the  period  wfaidi  son- 
dered  oor  alliance  with  France  may  be  pronoanced  the  day  of  oar 
nation's  manhood,  when  this  genius  had  become  an  Hercules,  who,  no 
longer  amused  with  the  coral  and  bells  of  '  liberty  and  equality,' — 
no  longer  'pleased  with  the  ratUes,  tickled  wiUi  the  straws,'  of 
'health  and  fraternity,' — no  longer  willing  to  trifle  at  the  distaff  of 
a  'lady  negotiator,' — boldly  invested  himself  in  the  toga  vtriUs^  and 
assumed  his  rank  in  the  forum  of  nations. 

''  It  will,  therefore,  in  all  ages  be  pointed  to  as  a  luminous  page  in 
our  history,  when  die  patriotic  statesmen  of  America,  with  a  decision 
<^  character  which  has  shot  a  ray  of  enthusiasm  into  the  coldest  regions 
of  Europe,  cut  asunder  the  inexplicable  knot  of  so  contagious  a  ccm- 
nection,  and  forever  abolished  the  impolitic  and  deleterious  instrummt 
which  had  created  it ;  when  that  memorable  treaty,  which  had  linked 
together  two  heterogeneous  nations  in  an  unnatural,  unequal  and  hate* 
fill  alliance,  after  an  attenuated  life  of  twenty  years,  was  ignomimoosly 
committed  to  the  grave,  where,  in  the  language  of  French  philosophy, 
.'its  death  will  prove  an  eternal  sleep.'  " 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally  Thotnas,  and  changed 
in  1801  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  he  was  desirous 
of  being  known  by  a  Christian  name,  abhorring  an  association  of  tlie 
man  who,  in  his  Age  of  Beason,  lost  his  Common  Sense^  was  bom 
in  Taunt(m,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1773.  His  fitther  was  the 
celebrated  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  jroim,  in 
company  with  Samuel  Quincy,  in  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiera  for 
the  massacre  in  King-street;  and  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  residence  was  at  the  oomer 
of  Milk  and  Federal  streets.  Young  Bobert  was  early  in  the  school 
of  Master  James  Carter.  In  the  year  1781  he  entered  the  Latiii 
School,  under  Master  James  Hunt;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  GoBego 
in  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  cm  the  Nature  and 
Progress  of  Liberty, — a  theme  naturally  expected  firom  a  soiob  of 
the  Bevolution.    He  was  stimulated  to  a  taste  for  poetry  by  the  fimaoos 
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Jmsj^  AJim,  the  laoieate  of  Us  dais,  who  insorftttl  on  the  odlege* 
irall  sevenl  abnsiYe  satirxml  yofses  on  Paine,  who  fearlessly  repelledP 
him  in  ihjme ;  ud  he  once  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  tUs  eir* 
oamstaiice,  probably  he  nevw  Bhodd  have  undertaken  a  oouplet.  0&- 
kaving  college,  he  entered  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Tisdale,  a  Boston 
nerdiant ;  but  his  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  poe^,  that  he  made 
entries  in  the  day-book  in  Terse,  and  once  made  out  a  diarter  party  in 
the  same  style.  He  soon  became  devoted  to  the  theatre,  which,  coiw 
trary  to  law,  had  been  established  in  Board-alley,  in  1792,  by  a  small 
party  of  actors  firom  England,  — 

«  And  plays  their  heathen  names  forsook. 
And  those  of  '  Moral  Lectures  *  took.** 

The  law  was  abrogated,  and  in  1793'  an  elegant  brick  theatre  was 
erected  in  Federal-street,  on  which  occasion  the  prize  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  the  best  prologue  on  the  occasion.  His  mind  was 
so  averse  to  mercantile  pursuits,  that  he  left  Mr.  Tisdale  in  1794.  In 
October  of  that  year  I^  established  a  political  and  literary  paper, — 
"The  Federal  Orrery," — in  which  appeared  "The  Jacobiniad,"  a 
political  poem,  and  also  "  The  Lyars,"  from  both  of  which  passages 
vpjfeeit  in  this  volume.  So  caustic  and  personal  were  these  produo- 
tioDs,  that  it  drew  up(Mi  him  the  summary  vengeance  of  a  mob,  who 
attacked  the  dwelling  of  Major  Wallaoh,  with  whom  he  resided,  and 
who  gallantly  defended  his  castle,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  The 
8(m  (^  a  gentleman  at  whom  the  shafts  of  wit  had  been  aimed  called 
upon  Paine  for  satis&otiim,  which  was  denied.  The  parties  acddent- 
ally  met, —  Mr.  Paine  presented  his  pistol,  but  the  assailant  fearlessly 
rushed  forward,  and  violently  assaulted  him.  In  1797  Mr.  Paine 
married  Elieabeth  Baker,  who  was  a  retired  actress,  and  they  were 
forbid  his  fttther's  dwdling.  They  were  hospitably  sheltered  in  the 
&imly  of  Major  Wallach  for  the  period  of  fifteen  months.  With  tears 
of  gratitude  Mr.  Paine  once  remarked,  "  When  I  lodt  a  &tber,  I 
giined  a  wife  and  found  a  friend."  In  the  year  1798  a  reconciliation 
was  e&cted ;  and  it  is  related  that  at  a  congratulatory  party  the  forth- 
coming sentiments  were  publicly  advanced,  '^  The  love  of  liberty  and 
the  liberty  <^  loving; "  ''  Champagne  to  real  friends,  and  real  pain  to 
sham  friefids."  Paine  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick  at  retort,  and 
iOBietiines  feuftdly  sarcastic. .  His  genius  was  certainly  of  a  high 
ovderi  and  his  ipwiginatiim  prolific.    Bis  talents  always  commanded 
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ted  ^ologited,  honored  bj  social  atttntioM  in  the  hi|^ 
nowed  as  the  first  poet  of  the  town.  His  poem  on  ''  The  Ikv 
of  Letters"  was  greailj  admired,  and  Wadiington  sent  him  a 
h]|^7  eziMreesite  of  admiration  at  its  merits.  It  alibrded  him  a  pcaii 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  ''  The  Baling  Paasion,''  inl^idod  a»* 
galler;  of  portraits,  is  a  laie  prodiotiony  finr  whidi  he  realiaed  a  profit 
of  twdve  hundred  dollars. 

In  1798  Mr.  Paine  wrote  the  celebrated  national  song  of  Admm 
and  Liberty ;  and  never  was  a  political  song  more  fiEtvoraUj  iiMMswei 
than  this  patriotic  effusion.  Visiting  Major  Russell,  of  the  Centind, 
it  was  pronounced  as  imperfect,  for  the  conception  of  Washington  waa 
not  advanced.  The  sideboard  was  replenished,  and  Paine  was  rea^ 
for  a  libation,  when  Major  Russell  fiu^uliarlj  interposed,  and  insisted, 
in  his  humorous  manner,  that  he  should  not  slake  his  thirst  till  he 
had  written  an  additional  stanza,  in  which  Washington  should  be 
introduced.  Paine  paced  back  and  forth  a  few  minutes,  and,  sudden^ 
starting,  called  for  a  pen.    He  forthwith  wrote  the  following  sublime 

'*  Should  th«  tempeet  of  war  ororahadow  oar  laad» 

Its  bolto  ooald  ne*or  rend  Freedom*!  temple  Monder  ; 
For,  immoTed,  at  its  portal,  woald  Washington  stand. 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the  thander ! 
His  sword  fhun  the  sleep 
or  its  scabbard  woold  leap. 
And  oonduot  with  its  point  titrj  flash  to  the  deep ! " 

Prune's  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Washington  was  serious  even  la 
sadness,  with  the  melancholy  reflections  inquired  bj  that  event 

In  a  political  discussion,  which  was  conducted  with  warmdi,  in 
1807,  Mr.  Paine  once  said  of  the  Essex  Junto,  "  Washington  was  ilt 
sublime  head,  and  the  tower  of  its  strength ;  it  was  informed  bj  tilie 
genius  and  guided  by  the  energy  of  Hamilton.  Since  their  decease, 
nothing  but  the  Attic  salt  of  Fisher  Ames  has  preserved  it  fltnta  putare^ 
footion.  When  the  ethereal  spirits  escaped,  the  residuum  settled  inle 
&ction.    It  has  captured  Boston,  and  keeps  it  in  tow,  fike  a  pruse-ehip.** 

In  1799  Mr.  Paine  became  a  student  at  law  under  the  emineni 
Judge  Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  who  greatly  esteemed  him;  was 
admitted  to  Sufiblk  bar  in  1802;  retired  from  the  profession  in  1809, 
nd  removed  to  Dorchester;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Boston,  ^xi 
bsoame  an  inmate  ai  his  firflier's  mamrioDy  where  he  wrote,  a  4e 
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;«rthe  JookojObib,  ^TfeStaAiofApoio.''  Thbmtliv 
bitfiiBMWs  eionoiL  Bepraned  in  spirits,  affiotod  inik  dises8e>  aai 
iiiwuuil  in  Ids  ciroiimstBiiQea,  he  disd,  Not«  14,  1811. 

.  Jbssident  AUea  wecamAs  of  Psiiie,  ''  There  is  Bodung  of  simple, 
nrinsl  beftnty  in  Us  Stings ;  Us  poetrj  is  entirely  nnworthy  of 
tin  prsise  extended  in  its  &Tor,  snd  his  prose  is  in  bad  taste ; "  while. 
B0ndfi)id,  on  the  other  hsad,  iras  of  q>iBion  that  Paine  resemUsd 
Bppe  more  than  anj  English  poet,  and  was  always  haffj  in  his 
phsniiinlogy :  bni  it  is  probable  the  tut  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
Bsifcnp  may  wdl  be  proud  of  hu  talent,  and  throw  away  the  weeds 
Ibst  Meaish  his  fime.  Erarett  mys  that  ''  Paine  was  a  luckkss 
aaa,  biit|  oh !  how  sweet  a  bard !  " 

**  Never  shall  his  tonefiil  numbers 
ChArm  the  listening  ear  again, — 
CM  and  sUent  where  1m  aiuiherSt 
Oenias  weiq^  the  ihle  of  Paine.*' 

9he  Hon.  Judge  Story  remarks  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  repntationi  in 
his  day,  not  sinoe  atti^ned  by  any  American  poet 


JOHN  THORNTON  KIRKLAND, 

DEC  19,  17M.    BDLOGT  OK  WASHINQTON. 

''AmsRiCA,  wiihont  Washington,"  rays  Kirkland,  ^'resemUes  the 
tardi  withont  the  light  of  day.  Associated  as  he  was  with  all  we 
lewd  and  valoed  in  oar  coontry,  possessions,  pursuits  and  pleasures, 
linr  9k  time,  sink  in  our  esteem.  We  exulted  in  our  country,  because 
it  gave  him  birth ;  we  thought  better  of  our  nature,  because  it  jhto- 
dneed  such  a  man.  The  sense  of  this  gift  of  Heaven  increased  the 
fiv¥or  of  our  devotions ;  and  our  national  felicity  seemed  to  be  crowned 
m  Washington.  Time  has  been,  when,  indeed,  his  services  were  more 
isBBediatdy  necessary,  and  the  political  salvation  of  his  country 
seemed  io  depend  on  the  continuance  of  his  life.  But  if  his  departure 
«t  tfiis  time  has  a  less  anpKq[fftious  aspect  upon  the  public  proq[)eritj, 
|it  it  cannot  be  thoQ|^  uniofortanl  to  the  momentous  interests  of  the 
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empire,  whibt  it  arrests  our  melaDcholy  ftelingi,  and  womidi  ov 
fimd  attachment  to  his  name.  His  son  i^vproadied  the  horiaon;  jet, 
with  delighted  eyes,  we  gaied  on  its  parting  qdendor,  believing  tkafe, 
if  cloads  should  thicken  to  a  tempest  in  oar  political  sky,  it  would 
shine  oat  in  all  its  meridian  brightness,  and  chase  them  away.  Thoa^ 
he  had  left  the  drama  to  distinguished  actors,  yet  he  might  agam  be 
called  out  to  support  a  part  in  some  master  scene,  to  which  no  dber 
man  might  be  found  suited.  Nay,  he  was  already  prepared,  if  the 
catastrophe  should  require  it,  to  step  upon  the  stage,  and  be  the  hero 
of  the  eventful  tragedy  into  which  his  country  seemed  to  be  hastenii^* 
Was  the  nation  to  be  roased  from  dangerous  sleep?  — his  name  was 
sounded  in  their  ears.  Was  &ction  to  be  driven  from  the  lij^t?  — it 
was  pointed  to  his  awful  frown.  Was  a  foreign  foe  to  be  deterred  from 
invasion  ?  —  it  was  shown  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  With  him  its 
patron,  the  federal  administration  would  not  despair  of  final  support ; 
with  him  their  leader,  the  armies  of  America  would  be  ineflbctuaUy 
held  up  to  odium,  would  be  created  with  &cility,  and,  in  every  con- 
flict, would  feel  invincible.  In  the  present  dubious  aspect  of  our 
national  interests,  everything  was  hoped,  m  aid  of  the  present  system, 
from  the  part  which  he  would  take,  in  case  of  civil  dissension,  or 
increased  danger  from  foreign  arts  or  arms." 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1770;  entered  Phillips'  Academy  in 
1784 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789 ;  became  assistant 
teacher  at  Andover  Academy ;  studied  theology,  and  was  a  tutor  in 
Harvard  College,  when  he  gave  the  salutatory  (^ration.  A  singular 
episode  in  his  college  life  was  his  having  borne  arms  in  the  winter 
vacation  of  his  sophomore  year,  during  the  campaign  to  suppress 
Shays'  Insurrection.  He  was  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church,  from 
Feb.  5, 1794,  until  his  induction  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
Nov.  14,  1810,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  resignaticm,  Ang« 
27,  1828.  He  was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  at  Cambridge  in 
1798.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
Cabot,  Sept.  1,  1827.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life,  Dr. 
Kirkland  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  paralysis,  with  powers  of  mind 
and  body  considerably  impaired;  but  with  the  same  undisturbed  and 
delightful  temper,  and  with  an  occasional  flash  of  those  clear  and 
profound  thoughts,  says  Eliot,  that  intellectual  humor,  and  thosa 
generous  affections,  which  in  previous  years  had  been  the  delight  of  all 
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wKb  knew*  Mm.  The  carelessness  which  made  him  write  his  sermons 
ttjxm  mete  scraps  of  paper,  in  an  almost  illegible  hand,  and  the  physical 
liriMenee  which  made  him  neglect  to  transcribe  or  arrange  them,  might 
excite  a  smOe,  rather  than  provoke  a  firown ;  and  it  has  been  well  said 
of  Dr.  Earkland,  that  his  sermons  were  full  of  intellectual  wealth  and 
practical  wisdom,  with  sometimes  a  qnaintness  that  bordered  on  humor, 
yet  had  never  been  inspired  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
He  was  president  of  the  Anthology  Club.  BSs  biography  of  Fisher 
Ames  is  one  of  the  most  classic  productions  of  an  American  mind. 
After  having  visited  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  he  died  at  Boston, 
of  an  inveterate  disease  timt  had  long  afficted  him,  April  26,  1840. 

His  successor.  President  Quincy,  remarks  of  him:  "Possessing 
tiiJents  of  a  high  order,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated,  enjoying 
the  firiendship  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  and 
eminent  men  among  his  contemporaries,  combining  great  sagacity  with 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  conducted  this  seminary  for  a 
Buooession  of  years  prosperously  and  with  great  popularity.  Under 
his  auspices,  the  standard  necessary  for  obtaining  admission  to  its 
privileges  was  raised,  its  literary  character  elevated,  the  general  sphere 
of  its  usefulness  extended,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  "  and  Dr. 
Young,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  New  South  Church, 
says  of  him,  in  his  highly  graphic  biography,  of  which  a  divine  of  another 
sect  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  better  written,  "  What  style 
shall  I  set  forth  of  this  excellent  man,  to  whom  I  never  came  but  I 
grew  stronger  in  moral  virtue,  from  whom  I  never  went  but  I  parted 
better  instructed  ?  If  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  if  I 
speak  frankly,  it  is  not  io  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak  partially, 
it  were  to  be  pardoned." 

The  preaching  of  Eirkland  was  of  the  same  character  with  his 
convei-sation,  says  Young.  It  was  sententious,  and  full  of  apo- 
thegms. There  was  not  much  visible  logic  or  induction  in  his  dis- 
courses. The  description  which  he  gives  of  Fisher  Ames'  writings  is 
strikingly  applicable  to  his  own.  When  the  result  of  his  researches 
was  exhibited  in  discourse,  the  steps  of  a  logical  process  were  in  some 
measure  concealed  by  the  coloring  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  prerogative 
of  his  mind  to  discern  by  a  glance,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  intuition, 
those  truths  which  common  capacities  struggle  hard  to  comprehend. 
His  style  is  conspicuous  for  sententious  brevity,  for  antithesis  and 
point  Single  ideas  appear  with  so  much  lustre  end  prominence,  that 
25 
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tbe  OQUieolioQ  of  the  tevenl  parts  of  hu  disooone  18 
to  the  oommoa  mind,  tiid  tiie  aggrc^fite  impreviim  of  the  ooinpoiilifla 
It  BOi  ftlwaji  oompletdj  obtained.    His  learning  seldom  afqpeared  $$ 
99chj  bat  ma  intomoYoa  with  bk  ihoQ|^  and  became  his  own. 

These  was  litde  i^fxirent  method,  anangement  ar  oonneetion,  hi 
Dr.  Khddand'a  preaK^ing;  so  that  it  was  not  nnoamman  fer  him  to 
hang  into  the  pulpit  half  a  dosen  sermons  or  more,  and,  on  Ae  m^btat^ 
eoDslract  a  new  senaon  as  he  went  along,  turning  the  leaves  bmjhwdi 
and  forwards,  and  oonaecting  them  together  bj  the  thread  of  Uf 
ealBMipowmeoas  disoomrse.  These  soatteved  leaves  resembbd  these  of 
die  S jbil,  not  onl j  in  their  eonfbsion,  caosing  manj  to  marvel  how  ki 
cmiA  manhal  and  manage  them  so  adroitly,  bat  also  in  their  hidliB 
wisdom,  and  in  the  fiM)t  that  when  two-thirds  of  what  he  hdl  th«a 
bsoagfat  into  the  palpit  wae  ooBtted, — thrown  by,  as  mawoiAj  af 
ddivery, — Ae  remaining  third,  whidi  he  uttered,  was  moie  precisM 
than  the  entire  pile  of  manoscript^  containing,  as  it  did,  tiie  i^ifit  ami 
essence,  the  condensed  and  concentrated  wisdom,  of  the  whole. 

Oondinsation,  indeed,  continues  Dr.  Toang,  was  his  crowning 
teilty.  It  was  here,  espeoiall j,  that  he  manifested  the  siqmmacy  of 
Us  ii^Ileci  He  always  spoke  from  a  crowded  and  overflowing  tniadi 
Akbough  he  said  so  modi,  you  fidt  that  there  was  modi  more  behiad 
onaaid.  He  poured  himself  fiirth  into  a  fall  stream  of  thovjl^t,  whieh 
evideaily  flowed  from  a  living  and  ineriumstiMe  fountain.  Chief 
Jwstice  Fars(ms  used  to  say  that  Dr.  Kirkhnd  put  more  thouf^  iate 
one  sennon  than  odier  ministers  did  into  five.  And  how  mack  wd^ 
and  wisdom  were  there  even  in  sinj^  sentences  of  his  writmgs,  as 
when,  in  his  Life  of  Fisher  Ames,  he  says,  "  He  did  not  need  the 
samrt  of  guilt  to  make  him  yirtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly  to  make 
him  vrise ; "  and  when,  in  Ae  same  work,  he  says,  ^'  The  admission  ef 
dai^^  implies  duty;  and  many  refuse  to  be  alarmed,  because  thejf 
wish  to  be  at  ease."  Such  was  his  wonderful  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  lis  clear  insight  into  the  qprings  ef 
action,  that  sometimes,  when  I  have  heard  Kirkland  preadi,  it  i 
to  me  diat  he  had  actually  got  his  hand  into  my  bosom,  and  thai  I 
could  feel  him  moving  it  about,  and  inserting  lis  fingers  into  all  fkft 
intentiees  and  orevices  of  my  heart  Acoording  to  Dr.  Mfreg^ 
tfiere  were  twelve  hundred  graduates  of  Harvard  Cdlege  who  en|ej«i 
Mb  care,  having  been,  at  the  period  of  his  deoeaae,  nearly  one  qnartsr 
lirt  of  the  whole  th|t  had  been  educated  at  tfiat  institutien. 
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>  Is  Urn  wpmk  ^  Hon.  FUier  JbMK  en  Jagp^  tsBiAf ,  ApSi  ai> 
]f86»Aefomi<adi»  floor  clOosigi^  ''W««ii«i«har^ 

liMito  «yB  lMil(7,  or  Imk  ovr  fiotL    To  nnniirtii  m  lh>  faint  cf 
ptMbiiuA,mypi»wiAio»iMifcrrtolwirfnii     To 
Ihwpa  willing  to aay.    Toollnw,  I  wg  ii»y»  cm  My  j 
Mdk  mpoii  •  t^'^  >B^"^  tmpitado Md  jblammintl    On  aiqpdng. 
taAawfolosalBa  man  tfiink  dwoMehif  iaentt>  or  JfayKJi  lo.>  kawr 

tt)t«anl^4tmQnJiaoaMaldttd;  h  ta^  lo  btmk  oB  Hn  Hft^mln  rf 
Mflie^)  to  imaift  tint  mTittriow  dMnn  wbioli  attnoli  iwKyfafaali  l». 
4ift  imMAhi,  ottd  to  iii8|jre  in  its  ataod  •  npokito  mboo  of  Atm^  9mi 

<<WlMli»fo«riotkm?  Iiit%Biisow:iiiettefartkoqpoi«hMa 
imiM  Imni?  iM  tiio  W7 elodft  wkffo  w  tniA  oiitilM  to  Ihiti 
triMik  pi»fiM«i00y  booMoo  ibffj  oio  greomrl  No^  sir;  thii  it  mft) 
Aoohmotor  ef  die  virtno,  Mid  it  wmn  U|^  ftr  in  ol^joat    II  it  oil 

ilg  inelf  nitk  4io  nvuitet  fhawiitB  of  tho  beoit.  li  m  tint  w 
^k^f  Iho  Uwi  of  ioeioly,  liooftope  thej  ore  tlM  kwi  of  virtio.  Ik 
Aw  «ja4M%ivo  see.iiot  tfioMn^  of  fom  tod  ImemT)  but  iht  imm* 
aUe  imgo^of  oov  oowtqrft  bcmr.  Ev^ty  good  citiMii  miket  tfMit. 
lmQrliJi<MiFi^iiidohori8b«itiK>tOQl7oipraok^  Ho. 

io.nfllii^  to  ikk  hit  lili  in  itt  defiaioo^  tnd  it  oontwont  tfatt  htgMti 
ItotietMNt  wUIt  ht  givet  ii    IW  id»tt  ngjkte  <^  t  oMmi  nill  Wi 
4MMd  iamkUe^  vim  a  8Mt  iwwieoi  tiM 
tmadMyrteoBatgrl    Oir,  if  liitlifealmU  tPtl»mW(kid,w]Mvqi)d. 
i(^«|ji^7ataaft  b%  ia  a  oowibrj  odioot  ia  t}ie  oyet  oCstm^ieiB,  aid  dit*- 
^wwwd  inhitowBl    Co«ld  ho  look  irith  tAbetioo  tad  Ttoontiat  It^ 
Mkaoowitiyat  lut  {MMreot?    Tlio  teaao  of  btTing  oao  vodd  dit 
nMmlm    HoypmU  blMkferhit  ptlrMiai^if  heiettiteda^^^^ 
taijMly.faifrwoHldboavioe.    Ho  voaUboabuytbodmaaifriiiti 
wNtkad* 
^ateaao  tttfiftifltt  lo.tiio  mpaol  iki  it  pU  tMOtg.^^ 
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it  is  Tiekfted,  there  aie  none  when  it  is  denied.  It  is  the  phfloiophy 
of  polities,  Ae  rdigioii  of  govenuueiits.  It  is  obserred  hy  barbarims. 
A  whiif  of  tobeooo-smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merelj  Hair 
n^  foree,  bnt  sanelitj,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  trnoe  may  be 
bought  for  money;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise  or  feoa 
JQSt  to  disownand  annul  its  obligation.  Thos,  wesee,  neitherthe  ^;no- 
nulMK  of  savages,  nor  tiiie  prinGi{des  of  an  assodation  for  pira^  and 
lafine,  pMmit  a  nation  to deqpise  its  engigements.  I^  sir,  AeteoooU 
be  a  reswrection  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows, —  if  ihe  viotims  of  joi- 
tioe  ooaldUve  again,  oolleot  togedier,  and  form  a  society, — they  wcmldi 
however  loath,  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  jnstioe  —  lliait 
jastioe  under  iribidi  lliey  foil  —  the  fundamental  law  of  their  atatai 
'Sbffj  would  perceive  it  was  iheir  interest  to  make  others  respeot,  and 
they  would  ^erefore  soon  pay  s<Mne  respect  tliemselves,  to  tilie  oUiga* 
tidbs  (^  good  foith." 

ISdier  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  April  9, 1768,  and  was  llie 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  who  was  for  forty  yean  a  noted 
author  of  almanacs;  of  whom  it  is  related,  having  accidentally  entered 
in  one  of  them  the  prediction  of  snow  in  June,  and  a  snow-storm 
eeearring  on  the  day  named,  it  caused  a  rapid  sale  of  ids  almanacs. 
It  is  related  in  the  Massachusetts  Histmcal  GdleetioDs,  that  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  whose  son  Nathaniel  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  had  two  wives,  Mary  and  Deborah,  successively  of  the 
name  of  Eisher.  The  first  dying  young,  but  not  until  aft^  his 
motber,  and  her  estate  having  vested  in  him,  gave  rise  to  the  fiunous 
lawstut,  in  which  it  was  first  determined  that  real  estate  ascended,  con- 
trary to  the  English  rule,  to  the  fother,  as  next  of  kin,  by  the  province 
law.  Dr.  Ames  was  a  public  tavemer  at^Dedham;  and  diere  is  a 
tradition  that,  after  this  case  was  decided,  a  sign-board  was  suspended 
over  his  door,  with  the  painted  figure  of  the  judges,  in  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  robes,  among  whom  were  caricatured  the  two  who  were  of 
adverse  opmion.  This  being  viewed  as  a  contempt  of  court,  it  was 
d^rtiy  after  taken  down.  Dr.  Ames  died  at  Dedham  in  1764,  aged 
fi%-seven  years.  His  son  Fisher  was  bom  in  the  Woodward  man- 
sion, on  the  north  side  of  the  court-house,  opposite  the  monum^tal 
stone,  surmounted  by  a  pillar  and  a  bust,  erected  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  for  his  services  to  the  col<mies.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1774 ;  studied  law  under  Judge  Tudor,  and  became  a  counaellor-at- 
law.    In  1788  he  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legislatnie;  and' 
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ynr,  in  og^pptilioQ  to  Stmnd  AdaaiB,  and  wae  probably  iha  jwior 
Hiember  <^  the  booae.  He  waa  abo  a  delegate  to  the  State  oonfeiitkHi 
oa  tke  ftdeval  conatitatioii,  in  1788  ;  and  was  of  the  Sti^  Ezeootiyt 
CJounaly  in  1800.  Mr.  Amea  married  Franoea,  dau^^ter  of  Johja 
WorthinglOB,  Ssq.,  July  15, 1792.  He  contmaed  in  Congreia  daring 
a  period  of  e^t  years,  where  he  displayed  ixreaistible  eloqaenoe;  and, 
after  hia  Boemoiable  qpeedi  in  &Tor  of  the  treaty  with  Qzeat  Brilaiai 
fimn  whieh  a  pasaage  is  presented  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  mmh 
bar,  opposed  to  Ames,  objected  to  taking  a  TOte  at  that  time,  aa  thegr 
had  be^  overwhehned  by  his  eloquence.  One  day,  when  in  the  book- 
•tare  of  Manning  k  Loring,  in  Boston,  on  observing  thdr  new  sdi* 
tion  rf  Perry's  Dictionary,  which  was  on  the  connter,  in  whidi  werda 
aie  accented, — ''Here  is  a  book," said  Ames,  ''showing  ns  how  to 
pnmonnce  words."  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  continned,  "  Bat 
we  are  told  that  the  best  standard  d  pronunciation  is  the  imitation  of 
tiia  best  speakers."  The  residence  of  Fisher  Ames  was  in  the  dweQ^ 
ii^  now  occupied  by  John  Qardner,  Esq.  He  died  at  Dedham,  July 
4,  1808.  The  stamaa  herewith  added  were  sung  in  Kii^s  Ohapdt 
July  3, 1808,  after  the  delivery  at  the  eulogy  of  Samuel  Darter  over 
the  remaina  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  are  ascribed  to  Bev.  Dr.  Qaidiner : 

**  Af»  when  dtrk  donds  obtoore  the  dAwn, 

The  cUy-star'e  lustre  duMppean, 
8o  Ames  beheld  our  natal  mom, 

And  left  dcepondhig  frknds  in  teen. 
Soon  ee  the  dataat  oannon's  roar 

Announced  that  mom*8  returning  ray* 
He  ftared  its  early  hopee  were  o'er» 

And  flew  to  ererlaBting  day. 
0,  drop  tfiy  maatie*  lainled  ahada,       * 

On  some  Borrimg  patriot  name. 
Who,  greet  by  thy  example  made. 

May  yet  retrieve  a  naUon*8  fkme ! 
The  manly  genine,  ardent  thooi^ 

The  knre  or  troth,  and  wit  nSaed, 
The  eloqaenoe  that  wonders  wron|^ 

And  flashed  its  light  on  every  mind,  — 
These  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Ames ! 

Of  modve  pore,  of  lUb  soblfane ; 
Their  kee  our  flowhig  sorrow  daime,  — 

Their  praise  sarrlTee  the  wreck  of  tbaa" 
25* 
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WW  iA0ii  httw  tto  mudb  goca  scfeuie,  ioa  noiio  wMi  Woon  I  amb  ■  Mi» 
teMod,  amhd  so  ready  to  fbraUi,  «t  eT6i7  mD,  tte 
be  Tenemberad,  tno  tralnB  ivMbh  fthoiiM  be  deolited,  tae  wtg&KK&ttB 
irfiieb  shoaH  be  urged,  language  in  ivbich  ihey  nugl^  be  dmAy  mA 
fmAly  expressed,  and  images  irith  whidi  they  Hii|^  be  besfuUfc% 
adorned.  His  ima^nation  tras  perbi^  too  brilKani,  and  too  risk  Ik 
eonld  bardy  be  said  that  any  <^  the  pietures  trtueh  it  draw  mrt  iB^ 
drawn  <»r  out  of  place ;  yet  it  might,  I  thmk,  be  truly  said,  tel  ikk 
]poery  was  crowded.  Tlie  excess  wai  not,  bowotisff,  the  cmJHsmisma 
cfadefectifetastejOrasolioitadetodiiDe;  ktt  liie  produee  of  •  finoy 
orer  creative,  always  exuberant,  and  ^rarting  its  powers  meie  easByM 
this  manner  dian  in  any  other.  To  i^peak  and  write  as  he  aotn% 
qxAe  and  wrote,  was  only  to  permit  Ihe  tiioog^  and  isMgss  wUdh 
fret  oflbred  thraiselves  to  How  from  his  lips  or  Us  pen. 

*^Hr.  Asms  was  distnigttfahed  by  a  remarkable  a»i  lety  amiabis  ris^ 
^dty  of  character.  Indrcles  where  any  man  would  have  Ihoag^ik 
Uk  Imaot  Io  shme,  and  where  he  always  shoiie  Witt  stpsrior  faiti*^  ke 
appeared  entitetyto  forget  himself,  and  to  jfoect  afl  his  obaemtfoMla 
fib  entertainmsBt  <^  the  company,  and  the  eluddatieB  of  the  ualfwtL 
Whenever  he  conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fiiil  (^  teoaiviag  bodi 
instmction  and  delight  Bat  the  inetniction  flowed  not  from  the  pride 
of  talents,  or  the  .ambition  of  being  brilliant  Whatever  was  ihd  SM 
of  thought,  he  expanded  it ;  whatever  was  the  iheme  of  discnanm,  ha 
gave  it  new  splendor.  Bat  the  maimer  in  wlMi  he  did  both  riunrdl 
irresistibly  that  they  were  the  most  obvions  and  the  least  laborioM 
employments  of  snch  a  fimcy.  His  sense  of  rectitiide,  bo&  pnbfa 
and  personal,  was  not  cmly  exact,  bat  delicate  and  exqoisite.  Bb 
patriotism  was  glbwing.  Eminent  as  he  vras  among  theee  who  weae 
most  eminent,  Ishoald  more  strong  covet  his  private  chaiteterf^  and 
Prescient  Allen  says  of  Ames,  he  compelled  assent  more  by  strSdng 
alhsiims  than  by  r^olar  dedoctions,  and  for  okmnsm  of  convenatiBn 
was  oneqaaDed.  Ames  was  opposed  to  democracy,  as  it  weald  end  it 
monarchy;  and  was  an  ardtent  advocate  oftte  IMeral  party,  aa  being 
the  shield  of  oar  constitittion.  ' 

Though  the  professional  breihren  of  Usher  Ames  held  him  in  tte 
In^t  respect,  they  oondumd  witfi  Piresideni  KirUaad,  who  prspaiad 
the  biogn^y  praSxed  to  Us  coDeoted  woils,  Aat  he  was  okm  adapted 
fxrHiesenatethanifaebar.    Itwaseasyanddel^rtfultohmitQf  i 
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tafelqr^picMe,  bit  ffiaSd  and  Uboriowto  proTB  byadiagmii. 
Bb  irM  a  iMa  gf  panat  morahy  of  moat  amiable  dispoBition,  and  looat 
ely  belofod  by  hia  frieiMla,  amcnig  whom  irere  some  of  tho  moat 
( men  of  Aat  day.  He  ivaa  graphically  aketobed  by  SulIiTao, 
'^vabaffe  the  middle  sttttni^yUid  well  formed.  Bis  fiMttorea  were  not 
airott|^y  marked.  His  ftreliead  was  neither  hij^  nor  expansive*  Hia 
eyea  were  bloe  and  of  middling  siae,  hia  mouth  handsome,  his  hair 
Uadc,  and  abort  on  the  forehead,  and  in  his  latter  years  unpowdered. 
Hi  was  very  ereet,  and  when  speaking  he  raised  his  head,  or  rather  his 
aim,  wkh  the  moat  projected  part  of  his  &ee.  His  &ce  had  a  most 
«ooq)boeBt  expressioii  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  when  he  meant  to 
%esiBTeie,  it  was  seen  in  good-natored  sarcasm,  rather  than  in  ill-natared 
ivtvda*  It  was  said  that  the  beantifiil  {urodnctiims  of  his  pen  were  the 
first  flowingi  of  his  mind,  and  hardly  corrected  for  the  press.  His  life 
is  SQjqposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his  excessive  anxiety  about  hia 
Mimtry.  Many  of  his  predictions  have  been  realized,  and  some  of 
<bBOi  in  hia  lifetime.  His  air,  manner  and  countenance,  were  those 
vf  an  hottest  and  sincere  man.  The  condition  of  the  country  furnishes 
ai)mdant  proof  that  he  was,  politically,  a  wise  man.  All  his  mournful 
pia|4scies  seem  to  be  in  the  course  of  fblfihnent" 

Tidier  Ames  (moe  said :  ''  If  every  gravestone  of  a  departed  repub- 
80  bora  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  warning,  the  democrata  would  shut  thear 
'eyes  rather  than  look  upon  it  They  have  no  idea  of  any  principles, 
ttoeptiBg  their  extremes  when  they  are  no  longer  principles;"  and, 
im  his  Dangers  of  American  Liberty,  he  asserts  ''  it  never  happened 
fa  the  world,  and  it  ney&c  will,  that  a  democracy  has  been  kept  out  of 
Ifte  ooBtroI  of  the  fieroest  and  most  turbulent  spnrits  in  the  society. 
They  breathe  into  it  all  their  own  fury,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the 
^PBist  designs  of  the  worst  men ; "  and  in  anoth^  paragraph  exclaims : 
^' AH  history  lies  open  for  our  warning, —  open  like  a  church-yard, 
jdl  whose  lessons  are  sdemn,  and  diiselled  for  eternity  in  the  hard 
BtOBe;  —  lessons  that  whisper, —  0!  that  they  could  thunder  to  repub- 
fics, — '  Yomr  passions  and  your  vices  forbid  you  to  be  free ! '  " 

13 fan  one  oecssion.  Judge  Story  related  the  foQowing  anecdote  in 
relati(m  to  three  great  men.  <'  Samuel  Dexter,"  said  he,  "  was  one 
dT  Aose  men  whom,  as  was  said  of  Burice,  if  you  should  meet  on  a 
iaa^  day  beneath  a  shed,  you  would  at  <moe  distinguish  as  a  greait 
UMBL  A  fow  momenta'  conversalicm  with  Mr.  Dexter  showed  this ; 
isid  I  raaMlmbor  that  when  I  first  mat  him,  not  knowing  who  he  waa,  I 
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Stared  in  wonderment, —  and  yet  his  mind  waa  ratber  of  »  brilliai^ 
shade  than  a  great  one.  Mr.  Dexter  was  once  in  company  with  Fisher 
Ames  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  latter  commenoed  a  cony^^ 
sation,  or  rather  an  opinion  (for  he  was  almost  solus  in  the  dialogue), 
which  lasted  some  three  hours.  On  breaking  up,  the  two  former  con^ 
menced,  on  their  way  homeward,  praising  the  depth  and  learning  of 
their  noble  host.  Said  Ames,  after  a  short  talk,  ^To  confess  the 
truth,  Dexter,  I  have  not  understood  a  word  of  his  argument  for  half 
an  hour.'  'And  I,'  good-humoredly  rejoined  Dexter,  *have  been  out 
of  my  depth  for  an  hour  and  a  half.'  " 

In  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw,  we  find  it  stated  by  Hannah 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  that  in  the  year  1790  she  sent  a 
petition  to  Congress,  which  Mr.  Ames  presented  at  her  request,  for  a 
general  law  to  be  passed  which  would  secure  to  authors  the  ezdusiye 
right  of  their  publications.  We  find,  on  turning  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  act,  which  is  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  etc.,  was  established  on  the  31st  of  May,  1790. 

The  following  incident  regarding  Fisher  Ames  is  worthy  of  record* 
There  lived  in  Dedham  a  farmer  of  great  natural  wit  and  smartness  of 
repartee, —  one  Joseph  Elingsbury, —  who  had  a  great  partiality  for  Mr. 
Ames,  yet  would  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  tact,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend.  A  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Ames  made  an  eloquent  speech.  Kingsbury,  in  his  dirty  frock  and 
trousers,  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  adjoining  pew ;  and  no  sooner  had  our 
orator  finished,  than  he  rose  and  said,  '^  Mr.  Moderator,  my  brother 
Ames'  eloquence  reminds  me  of  nothing  but  the  shining  of  a  fire-fly, 
which  gives  just  light  enough  to  show  its  own  insignificance;"  a&d 
down  he  sat,  having  thus,  at  a  blow,  by  exciting  the  risibles  of  the 
audience,  defeated  the  efiect  of  Mr.  Ames'  eloquence. 

In  public  speaking,  Fisher  Ames  trusted  much  to  excitement,  and 
did  little  more  in  his  closet  than  draw  the  outlines  of  his  speech  and 
reflect  on  it,  till  he  had  received  deeply  the  impressions  he  intended  to 
make ;  depending  for  the  turns  and  figures,  says  Kirkland,  of  lan- 
guage, illustrations,  and  modes  of  appeal  to  the  passions,  on  his  imag- 
ination and  feelings  at  the  time.  This  excitement  continued,  when  the 
cause  had  ceased  to  operate.  After  debate,  his  mind  was  agitated  like 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  his  nerves  were  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship 
torn  by  the  tempest.  When  Washington  died,  he  pronounced  his 
eulogy  before  the  State  Legislature.    This  performance,  though  it 
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I  tottobes  of  real  pa&OB,  k  lees  impassiotted  than  miglit  at  first 
be  ^qpeoted.  The  immerous  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  this 
beloved  man  had  already  made  a  great  demand  on  the  public  sensibil- 
itj.  Mr.  Ames  chose  rather  to  dwell  on  the  political  eyents  and  acts 
yfHck  illustrated  his  character,  than  merely  to  draw  tears  for  his  loss ; 
and  it  abounds  in  accurate  discrimination  and  sententious  wisdom. 

From  his  knowledge  of  affidrs,  says  Kirkland,  and  his  confidential 
Standing  with  those  who  were  principeds  in  efifecting  a  measure  r^ard* 
iBg  the  public  credit,  he  might  have  made  himself  a  gainer,  along  with 
the  public,  by  the  funding  system.  But  he  consulted  his  lively  sense 
g(  reputation  by  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  participating  in  this 
advantage.  He  observed  upon  a  calumny,  which  was  uttered  not 
because  it  was  deserved,  but  because  it  might  be  believed,  ^'  I  have  too 
good  proofi  of  the  want  of  property  for  surmise  to  the  contrary  to  hay^ 
vraght ;  I  have  much  more  occasion  to  justify  myself  to  my  &mily  for 
being  poor,  than  to  repel  the  charge  by  being  rich.''  His  delicate 
mind  and  amiable  temper  made  the  contests  of  his  public  station  oSt/m 
irksome.  Though  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  complain,  yet  he  some- 
times felt  these  irritations  with  much  sensibility.  *'  The  value  of 
friends,''  he  observes,  *'  is  tiie  most  apparent  and  highest  rated  to 
those  who  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  political  life.  The  sharp  contests 
for  littie  points  woimd  the  mind,  and  the  ceaseless  jargon  of  hypocrisy 
overpowers  the  fistculties.  I  turn  from  scenes  which  provoke  imd  dis- 
gust me,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  interest  I  have  in  private  life,  and 
to  the  pleasures  of  society  with  those  friends  whom  I  have  so  much 
reascm  to  esteem." 

Usher  Ames  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Dedham,  and  ever  entered  with  spirit  and  devotion  into  the  service,  by 
audibly  responding  in  the  litany  and  gloria  patri.  He  observed  to  a 
friend,  one  day,  after  reading  '^  Nelson  on  the  Fasts  and  Feasts,"  that 
he  admired  the  church,  though  he  would  wish  to  be  understood  that  he 
did  not  consider  all  those  holy  days  to  be  essential.  It  was  observed 
to  him  that  the  Episcopal  church  di&red  very  widely  from  the  Con- 
gregaticHud  platform,  in  her  ordination,  government,  and  mode  of  wor- 
|ihip.  He  replied:  ^'Thedi&rence  iswhatllike,and  forwhich  I^ve 
the  church  the  preference."  He  directed  his  parish  taxes  to  be  paid  to 
the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  whom  he  requested,  during  his  last 
Illness,  to  come  to  his  house  and  have  the  church  service,  and  make  it 
fiuoiiliar  tx>  his  &mily.    On  the  Christmas  eve  of  1807,  he  had  his 
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MII18  CMOTMCM  iflltl  gfMI  MQjpB,  MMI  BUHB  Mtt8  HBMnmvMOn^ 

Ae  cbuhdi  cateclusin.  Some  tinie  after  hb  Km  *  mmim  -ef  Ihk 
9ba^  one  IfaAan  l^mgiie  proposed  to^ttqmieef  her  pe#  ift  Ihk 
Oongregi^iuil  chnroh  at  a  yery  low  rale,  and  wliiek  irae  %m  k$t^ 
pew  in  the  hooae.  He  ie|^ed  to  her  diat  he  did  nel  ietke  it  Bft 
Iheaaaid,  "  K  they  bafld  a  new,  sfdendid  meeliDg-hoafle,  Mt.Amm^l 
pteamne  jtm  will  retam  to  the  oU  sedeiy."  On  whioh  he  ffWf^ 
fcplied:  '< No,  madam;  if  thqr  eieet  a meeCbg-kMiee of  dlfor,  Mi 
la»  it  with  gold,  and  give  me  the  best  pew  in  it,  I  shsU  ^  %^  Hm 
B^iseopal  ohmroh." 

In  the  poem  by  John  Pi^rpont,  reoited  ^  the  oeMraiiM  ef  Utt 
Newbnryport  Wtthington  BenoToknt  Sooiety)  Oot  2ir,  181&, 
ikm  gbwmg  tribute  te  Kshw  Ames : 

<*  Then  a  bright  spirit,  free  from  erety  Tioe 
As  wts  ^«  rose  that  bloomed  in  PsracUse, — 
A  seel  as  warm  to  see  his  ooontiy  Uest 
As  lited  in  Caito*8  or  Lyeaggos*  breast; 
A  iko^  chaste  and  Tigoroos  as  stroof 
To  holy  themes  Isaiah's  halhnred  tongue ; 
And  strains  as  eloquent  as  Qon  heard, 
When»  on  his  golden  harp,  her  roytl  baid 
Waked  to  a  |^w  detolien's  dying  Sanies, 
Flowed  from  the  lips  and  warmed  the  seal  of  Ames. 
Like  Memnon's  harp,  that  breathed  a  monmfhl  tone 
When  on  its  strings  the  rays  of  morning  shone. 
That  stai^eas  siMt,  on  apptoaehfaig  ni|^ 
Was  tooehed  and  saddened  by  prophetio  li^t ; 
And,  as  the  Tisioa  to  his  view  was  glToa, 
That  spirit  sank,  and,  sighing,  fled  to  heaTea." 


TIMOTHY  BlGELOW. 


UiUqs.  muMfi  imwABonnfitaf,  ion  fla  MAflSAumiaaiiM  OBaaH 

*'  His  administration  was  a  satire  on  those  who  are  bom  to  ro]^'"^ 
says  Mr.  Bigelow.  "  Making  the  general  good  the  sole  object  of  hSi 
porsttit,  and  carefnlly  distinguishing  the  attention  which  was  doe  from 
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Ate«  %»«ANMnil  t»  til*  rittw  0r  i«likiM 
liiililB  }»  mni  t»  Hie  pMk,  ht  imm  jieUad  lo  Urn  bAomm^ 
frtrto  fMUl^)  imr  Mx^  to  Ifae  ktrpoliefor  «gp«tidkbig  Ui 
teiiftjf  the  gifted ottde.  Hd  bertoifed  employmmts  on 4io§e <Mljr 
4M»  dUed^  tetigi%  Ae  qtaditiei  neeeMurj  to  divAatge  ihmu 
SWentln  inteBtiytion,  i&d  enrtknis  m  reeearok,  he  farmed  hie  reeo* 
loliow'irlthdililwilitio&jiMl^^  CcoMieils 

ttf  tiw|HR{^  of  hii  iDotifee,  aad  eitiefied  wilii  Ae  profirietj  of  hii 
lilBitBfcietiOD8,-^jy^  eetfamtiiig,  aho,  the  sacred  doty  of  nudnttimng 
Hm  jttirtitttoMl  rigtoi  rf  fakoflbe,— hewasMt  to  be  eootked  iato 
diuKNiorabfe  complianee  by  the  Mmdiflhiiieiits  of  flutterj)  ^^f  drrefted 
Am  hiepoqMee  by  the  tenor  of  inifliiere,  or  Ae  nnposkig  weigbl  of 
fwMh  ekuraeter.  When  s  revolutioD,  nnpreoedeiited  in  He  kind,  had 
involved  the  Enropeaa  world  in  eoaftisHm,  and  Hm  ttaam  of  mr 
ivas  spreading  into  odier  quartos  of  die  globe,  neither  the  insidious 
atttompts  of  ihe  emissaries  of  France,  nor  the  treacherous  arts  of  her 
AmnriftMi  adherents,  eo«U  iadooe  him  te  haiard  oar  quiet  Thoa^ 
himself  a  soldier,  and  eqnal  to  ll»  emergencies  of  war,  he  perceived 
not  only  the  tme  interests  of  his  coontry,  but  justice  and  hnmanity, 
enjoined  a  continiianoe  of  peace.  He  therefinre  wisely  adjosted  the 
msnnderstaiidingB  wfaieh  threatened  o«r  tnuftquillity,  bxA  resolved  on 
a  strict  neotralily.  Omr  own  experienoe,  and  the  events  which  have 
since  transpfared  in  odiw  coontries,  have  ftdly  justified  tiiie  measure. 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  disappointed  &ction,  despairing  of  snocess  in  an 
impeachment  of  his  ^Kseemment  or  understan&ig,  has  dared  here  to 
anraign  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Oireumstaaoes  seem  to  have  placed 
kim  beyond  the  reach  of  suspidon.  Ss  wealth  was  more  than  sul> 
Aoient  fer  all  the  purposes  of  sjAendid  ei\}oyment;  he  had  no  posterity 
to  inherit  hereditary  hcoolrs;  and  he  was  surely  too  wise  not  to  know 
Aat  a  orown  would  tarnish  his  glory, —  that  his  own  rqn^itatimi  was 
inaeparabfy  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  his  country, —  that  his 
tune  would  mount  no  hig^  than  her  eagle  could  soar.  What  more 
Hum  he  possessed  eould  amUtion  pant  for?  What  further  had  the 
itaid  to  bestow  ?  *  *  *  ♦  Animated  with  a  generous  philan- 
tisepy,  our  ifaeaaaed  brotfier  early  sought  admission  into  our  ancieat 
and  honorable  fraternity,  at  onoe  to  aiaUe  him  to  cherish  with  advan- 
lege  tins  heaventy  principle,  and  enlarge  ^  sphere  of  its  open/&otL 
]9k  cultivated  our  an  with  sedulous  attention,  and  never  kst  an 
<|ipirtanity  rf  advancing  tiie  mtttrest  or  promoting  the  honor  of  ^ 
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on^  Wbile  comnuuider-jii-daef  of  the  AiMrioMi  B^rdatiaotaj 
army,  he  oounieBaiioed  the  estaUyunent  and  enconragod  the  kbon 
of  a  travelling  lodge  among  the  military.  He  wisely  eontidered  it  m 
a  school  of  urbanity,  well  ci^ulated  to  diaaeminate  those  miU  Tiitiies 
of  the  heart  so  ornamental  to  the  human  <diaracter,  and  so  peeuliarfy  . 
useful  to  correct  the  ferocity  of  soldiers,  and  aUeyiate  the  miseries  <k 
war.  The  cares  of  his  high  ofBoe  engrossed  too  much  of  his  time 
to  admit  of  his  ^gaging  in  the  duties  of  the  chair ;  yet  he  feund 
frequent  opportunities  to  visit  the  lodge,  and  thought  it  no  derogatioii 
firom  his  dignity  there  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  brethren.  True  to 
our  principles  on  all  occasions,  an  incident  once  occurred  which  enaUed 
him  to  display  their  influence  to  his  fi>es.  A  body  of  Am^ncan  troops, 
in  some  successful  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  possessed  tbemsalves, 
among  other  booty,  of  the  jewels  and  furniture  of  a  Britidi  traveUing 
lodge  of  Mosoiffi.  This  property  was  directed  by  the  oommander^i*- 
chief  to  be  returned,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  its  former  proprietors, 
accompanied  with  a  message,  purporting  that  the  Americans  did  not 
make  war  upon  institutions  of  b^evolence." 

We  find  a  highly  independent  and  dignified  passage  in  the  onUmi 
of  Mr.  Bigelow,  pronounced  for  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
that  deserves  to  be  perpetuated :  ''  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  still  retain 
the  right  of  expressing  our  <^inions !  N<nr  will  we  ever  surrender  it 
It  is  our  inheritance.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  ancestotSi 
from  the  mmnent  of  their  first  landing  on  these  shores,  were  always 
free ;  that  th^  resistance  to  Great  Britain  was  not  so  much  the 
effect  of  actual  suffering,  as  of  apprehension  <tf  approaching  dangoor. 
It  was  not  the  resistance  of  slaves,  but  of  those  who  were  det^rminei 
never  to  beccmie  such.  It  is  proverbial,  in  our  country,  that  BosttNi 
is  the  cradle  of  liberty.  It  is  not  so  much  her  cradle  as  her  asylum ; 
not  so  much  h&p  place  of  nurture  as  her  citadel.  If  this  w«ne  hsr 
birth-place,  she  must  have  been  produced  at  once,  as  Minerva  is  ssM 
to  have  sprung  forth  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  full-grown  and  oom^ 
plete  in  armor.  Except  a  short  exile  at  the  commuicement  of  tlie 
Bevdution,  this  always  was,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  her  &vorile 
abode." 

Col.  Timothy,  the  &&bt  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  married  Anna 
Andrews,  of  Worcester,  an  orphan,  July  7, 1762.  He  was  an  intrqM 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  Revolution;  and,  after  the  batde  of  Lex- 
ington, with  the  assistance  of  General  Warren,  efibcted  the  reoMmd 
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<)f  iiie  pnitfa^-priis  aad  tlie  matmak  rf  ^  in^ 
nchnsetts  Spy,  a  decided  Whig  pqper,  oondacted  bj  Isamh  Thomas, 
fi^mider  ol  the  Americaa  Antiqnaran  Society,  ineorporated  in  1812. 
Xbej  w«re  conveyed  aoroas  Charles  River  to  Lechmere  Point,  thence 
to  Woroester,  and  deposited  in  the  dwelling-hoose  of  Col.  Bigelow, 
wkere  the  (Operations  of  this  patriot  paper  were  boldly  executed. 
Daring  the  Bevdation,  many  towns  voted  that  they  would  have  no 
slaves ;  and  it  is  related  of  Ool.  Bigelow,  that,  when  solicited  to  make 
side  c^  a  slave  whom  he  owned,  he  replied  that,  *'  while  fighting  for 
liberty,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  sdling  slaves."  Col.  Bigelow,  then 
a  major,  was  ciqptured  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  when  Montgomery 
WM  kMled.  In  1777  he  became  a  colonel  in  the  oontinental  army, 
a^d  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  active  at  Saratoga, 
Valley  Forge,  and  West  Pcnnt.  After  the  war,  he  was  appcnnted  to 
the  oommand  of  the  national  arseud  at  Springfield,  and  died  Mardi 
81,  1790,  aged  61. 

Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  the  second  son  of  six  children,  was  b(N*n  at 
Worcester,  April  80,  1767.  His  e^oientary  education  was  at  the 
pabho  school  of  his  native  town;  but  the  perils  of  the  war  suspendmg 
sibool  (^rations,  he  entered  the  office  of  Thomas'  Spy,  where  he  was 
oecnpied  durii^  two  years,  in  which  period  Benjamin  Russell  was  also 
eiaployed  in  the  same  office.  In  1778  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rev. 
Jw&fix  Pope,  of  Spenoer,  and  was  finally  prepared  for  college  und^ 
the  care  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^ 
in  1786,  and  on  commencement  day  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  dispute, 
wither  rdigiotts  disputation  promotes  the  interest  of  true  piety. 
Hi^  Big^w  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Levi 
l40ooln,  senior,  at  Worcester.  Previous  to  entering  cc^ege,  he  first 
eofjaged  in  classical  studies  under  the  care  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham.  Among  his  fellow-companions  pre- 
paring for  the  bar,  were  Juc^  Edward  Bangs,  Joseph  Dennie,  the 
essayist,  and  Theophilus  Wheeler.  The  insurrection  of  Shays  occur- 
ring m  1786,  these  young  patriots  threw  aside  Blackstone  and.the  dry 
8^y  of  law,  and  shouldered  their  nmskets,  and  marched  to  Petersham 
as  volunteers,  to  thwart  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  reckless  rebels, 
wbo  were  soon  defeated.  In  1789  Mr.  Bigelow  entered  on  the  prac- 
tioe  of  law  at  Groton,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1806  be  removed  to 
Medfcrd,  and  practised  law  m  Boston.  He  was  of  the  State  Legisla^ 
tote  during  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  Speaker  ci  the  Iiouse> 
26 
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of  tlwExeeiilm  CSmhoiI  chunug  tm ; 

Id  tht  popidar  peiioi  of  Frfiwwinni j ,  Mr, 
tvo  tritimU  tennt  at  die  kead  <tf  the  Qnad  Lod|^ 
and,  IB  that  capaoi^,  inA,  a  aplandii  eaeoct  of  onfinMo,  ia  lito  yoa* 
1806,  made  a  jourBej  to  P<»iiaad,  ftr  the  iostdMOk  of  ofioera  oCthfr 
Gnnd  Lodge  (^  Bfaiae.  He  iraoft  Biember  of tha  Amarinan , 
of  Arts  and  SeieooeB,  and  vioe-preaideDt  of  tlM  . 
Seeie^.  He  was  an  originator  of  Ae  inatkntioD  of  Middhaai 
baadmctt.  Hia  devoted  taate  for  hortiaaltare  prompled  hint  ta  adofft  c 
taatefid  plan  of  (Mmamental  gardaning  aioud  his  manaioB  al  Mttdfcadi 
whioh  bk  social  spirit  made  the  seal  of  hosptality,  and  when  wemr 
exhihiteil  domaatio  virtaea  rendering  his  socielj  aa  dasiraUa  aa  Ua 
pnblio  earner  was  eminent  HenaaprofoandljendonedtridialBMnil^ 
edge  of  thecdogy,  and  naa  so  well  iFersed  in  Qieak  and  Hiebaew  aa  la 
eaailj  read  Ihe  Scriptures  in  the  original  langoages. 

Inapmriod  of  pditical  a»atement»  when  an  ancnjWMH  witerJat 
Dr.  Byte's  Repertory  was  pooringoolhis  poMoal  pinl^n^,  iaikmlm^ 
the  whole  State,  Mr.  Bigelow,  having  n  gpreat  de^  to  know  wfa*  W 
waa,  piooeeded  to  the  printing-ofioe,  where  he  wanarkad  tfiat  he  'mm 
aameiriMit  fiuniUar  with  case^work,  and  requealed  kafa  to  trjr  hia* 
hand ;  on  which,  some  manuscript  copy  waa  passed  to  Um,  wImb, 
seising  the  oon^osing-elick,  he  aet  19  several  Ikes,  and  jispnfidhialj 
raoogninng  the  hand-writing  aa  that  of  the  fiunona  John  Lewdl,  ht 
quitted  the  ofiee,  rejoiced  at  the  disoovery. 

There  are  Aose  living  who  rememher  the  eninsnt  position  amiakfeai' 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  both  in  law  and  poUtics.  They  have  not  foigotten 
the  manly  dignity  wUdi  he  sastakMd  in  presiding  over  the  Tinginlai 
tore  of  the  State ;  nor  of  his  remarkable  memory,  vriiich  enabled  hiaa 
to  call  all  the  seven  hundred  members  of  that  house  by  name,  on  the 
seoond  day  after  they  had  assembled ;  nor  the  unexampled  influenee 
which  he  exercised  over  that  body  during  sessiona  of  intense  politiaal 
excitement  They  may  beaUetorepealafewofhisbrOlisttlaafi]^ 
and  admirable  repartees;  but  this  is  all  that  can  now  be  relatod  ^  Ur 
wit,  which  ever  shone  at  the  bar  and  in  the  haUs  of  legjahlkm,  avi- 
enlivened  the  social  banquet,  for  whidi  he  was  not  excelled  hj  any  e|. 
, hia  aasoeiates,  <tf  whom  were  Strang,  Gore,  Dexter,  and  Otk  A.^m* 
pn^sd  orationa  are  all  thai  inform  the  present  day  ef  the  ehar 
rsaaon,  fltarong  k^  and  fervid  ekxpenee,  iridah  marimd  the  1 
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ill  A^  inHifiiWi  aid  iriMt  Mnierdl  his  oootMl  oter  jviet 
ygBliur  giitiiflringH  ahnoit  i»AimdML    His  exaidittm  oi  1^  i 
||)ilgiE«riln  wd,  m  lai  CHDalm  en  Ssi^ 

^4w4tli»ftetQd,  pevpovet,  thai  teveml  of  his  ipMobsB  and  nepoHi 
PI'lo  faB ixiid in  ^  paponirfthe  dnj, aad  may  atiU  be  read  hy  vatm 
tf  taala  vtth  afphnwe  who  embraoe  his  politioal  views,  and  witb 
mwygfiirni  %  Ui  ofipooettli.  Soooe  <^  those  who  loved  hm  best  mti 
dedan  how  honoraUe  was  his  legal  and  political  ooone,  and  how. 
soraiKihMu  he  was  in  observing  Ihe  duties  of  religion.  Bat  these 
aowMnala  are  all  that  oan  be  gathered  <tf  this  eminent  civilian ;  and 
falfime  maojjr  dT'these  have  ided  awaj,  a  kanied  scion  o(  the  stock, 
Ae  Rer^  Pr.  Bigelow,  wonld  perfiurm  a  great  pnblic  service  bj  gath- 
OBigiaenoirs  and  remains  of  his  venerated  fiither,  embracing  <»rations, 
pllitioal  speeches,  and  legd  nitgam&BtB  that  he  has  delivered,  to  be 
IttUished  in  a  pennanent  toasL 

Mr.  BIgdow  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  daring  a  practice  of  lUrty- 
tvo  yeam  ks  argued  more  cases  than  any  one  <tf  the  pn^assion  in  New 
fi^^Und.  Peesosaing  lare  wit,  as  we  have  said,  and  force  of  argn* 
Qtftt,  with  flaent  nansative  powers,  his  society  was  endeared  to  all  that 
\9fim  bim»  IDs  figure  was  tall,  and  conrtesy  graced  his  manners. 
Qe  lONPtajx  ardent  friend  of  the  old  Fedend  party.  His  onitioa  for 
Iht^  Waabii^tQn  Benevolent  Society  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
pi^^isal  spirit  in  that  bonung  period.  He  was  an  honored  member 
oi  the  ipeM^y  ^da&med  Hartford  Convention.  Ulaj  oar  country  ever 
have  sach  men  as  Cabot,  Otis,  Bliss,  Dane,  Preaoott,  and  ffigelow, — 
uptibqptliiig  Baylies,  Thomas,  Waldo,  Lyman,  Wilde,  and  Iion^el- 
^{V 1  TBie  gathering  of  this  venerable  convocation  was  the  principal 
means  of  hastoung  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  ocmtest 
aftfVDfed  ike  i^oty  erf*  the  nation* 

TfiXf  Bigidow  macried  Lnoy,  daughter  of  Jndge  Oliver  Pkesoett,  of 
Gg9i^  Septesd)er,  1791.  His  <^ildren  were,  Katharine,  who  mar- 
rjfi4  Qon.  AJobM  Lawrence,  minuter  at  the  conrt  at  St  James.  Bev. 
T^^  Andrew,  fiumedy  of  Medford  and  Taonton,  mimster  at  large  for 
^gftcpi,  and  anther  of  Leaves  of  a  Jonmal  in  North  Britain  and 
IJnJindj  also  No^  of  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta;  whose  life  of 
plpiiotbqyy  will  sweeten  his  last  days.  Hon.  John  Presoett,  iinr- 
tfg^  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Execative  Coonoil,  and  Mayoy  of 
Vnftff^i  elected  in  1849.  Wbe^  at  the  fostaval  in  Faneuil  HaU,  qti 
illlUM^aQBM  eelshfftien  cf  Om)  wttkmi^  of  BostoDi  Septw^r  IZ, 
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1880,  Mkyor  Bigelow  gaTo  the  fcRlliooming  sentmi^:  *^Tlietiro 
most  celebrated  cradles  in  history, —  the  cradle  of  Hercnles,  and  iiSs 
dd  Cradle  of  Liberty :  Both  memorable  fer  llie  energy  <^  their  in&ust* 
occupants  in  resisting  the  emissaries  of  oppression."  Edward,  a 
brother  beloved,  who  died  in  1888 ;  Francis,  a  merchant  of  Boston; 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Henry  BteVens,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  of  New  York.  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow  died  in  Hedford| 
May  18,  1821. 


JOHN  DAVIS. 


-'i// 


FSB.  19,  1800.     EULOQT  ON  WASHINGTON.     FOB  THB  AMKBTCAN  AOABUCT 
OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  26, 1761.  Graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1781 ;  and  wh^n  he  took  his  degree,  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
**  Commencement."  He  became  teacher  in  the  fiunily  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Otis,  a  brother  of  the  patriot.  He  prepared  for  the  bar  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin,  a  son  of  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pleted under  Cakes  Angier,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater.  He  married  Ellen 
Watson,  June  7,  1786,  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  cony^tion 
on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1788,  and  last  ci  die 
survivors.  Was  a  senator  for  Plymouth  county  in  1795,  and  a 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1795.  Was  appointed 
by  Washington  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  this  Stiate.  Was  counsellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  member  of  that  institution,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  from  their  foundation.  Judge  Davis  was 
treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  member  of  the  corporation  and  board 
of  overseers  of  that  college,  and  member  of  the  N.  E.  (Genealogical 
Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
convention  on  revising  the  State  constitution,  in  1820.  He  devised 
the  city  seal,  with  this  inscription,  adopted  by  Boston  on  its  incorpora-. 
tion,  Feb.  28,  1822 :  "  As  with  our  fethers,  so  may  God  be  with  us." 
Judge  Davis  resigned  his  station  as  district  judge  of  U.  S.  Court, 
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Ufyt  1841,  on  whioh  oooaskm  he  said  to  the  court,  "It  is  piinfiil  to 
^Bij^ogr  the  flolemairord  dissolved.  Our  ofiScial  connection  will  oease ; 
but  reciprocal  esteem  and  good-will  will,  I  trust,  remain  in  continned 
eienase,"  Judge  Da?is  was  present  at  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  oa 
the  oentennial  Gelebrati<»i  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  on  which  occasion 
he  advanced  the  following  sentiment,  "  History  and  poetry, —  Black- 
stODd's  spring  and  the  Pierian  spring:  'To  keep  the  Pilgrims' 
memory  green,'  Boston  is  satisfied."  This  occurred  after  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  hy  Quincy,  and  the  poem  hy  Sprague. 

Judge  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  profound  antiquarians  in  New 
England.  His  learned  notes  to  MorUm's  New  England  Memorial  have 
done  more  to  incite  research  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  than 
any  other  worL  It  created  a  new  era  in  antiquarian  lore;  and,  had  he 
possessed  the  active  vigor  of  Oamden  of  Old  England,  he  would  have 
been  his  rival  in  New  England. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Judge  Story  and  others 
eminent  in  the  legal  profession  were  present,  th^  conversation  turned 
upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  periods  of  life. 
Some  preferred  for  enjoyment  youth  and  manhood ;  others  ascribed 
more  satisfactions  to  dd  age.  When  the  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  was 
asked,  he  said,  with  his  usual  calm  simplicity  of  manner,  ''  In  the 
warm  season  of  the  year,  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country ;  and, 
every  pleasant  evening  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  sit  at  the  window, 
and  look  upon  some  b&Eiutiful  trees  which  grow  near  my  house.  The 
murmuring  of  the  wind  through  the  branches,  the  gentle  play  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  flickering  of  light  upon  them  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill 
me  with  indescribable  pleasure.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  feel  very 
sad  to  see  these  leaves  falling,  one  by  one ;  but  when  they  are  all  gone, 
I  find  that  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes ;  for  I  experience 
a  new  and  higher  satis&ction,  as  I  gaze  throu^  the  naked  branches  at 
the  glorious  stars  beyond." 

The  following  version  of  Judge  Davis'  sentiment  on  the  autumn  of 
)ife,  is  fix>m  the  hand  of  Allen  C.  Spooner,  Esq. : 

'*  Before  mj  door,^n  sammer's  heat, 

Proadlj  the  elms  their  braoches  spread  ; 
Cool  Terdare  sprang  beneath  my  ftet. 

And  shadows  plajed  aro«nd  my  head  ; 
Joyftil  I  passed  the  sultry  hours. 
And  mocked  the  son's  meridian  power. 

26*   * 
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•«  Bat  i^fln,  with  witimiag  httid,  tiM  fimt 
8hrif«Ued  the  Imtcs,  ftod,  gaimt  and  bait, 

Thflir  luikad  amt  the  elni.4reM  toMei, 
While  antanm  tempflsto  rent  the  yr» 

I  movntd  the  somBMr't  gWrias  fled* 

And  ooploae  Ifltnof  sediiMs  ihed. 

**  When  winter  oeme,  end,  eoU  end  elill. 
The  ioe-ldng  ibrged  hie  flroeen  ehein* 
And  OTer  snow-ded  Tile  and  hiU 
Midnight  awinmeti  her  eoknm  xeign, 
^  Forth-Uwking  from  mj  window4)an, 
Thvoogh  the  atripped  Umba  I  aaw  the  atafa. 

**  Thna  earthly  lores,  Bke  aommer  kaTta, 

Gladden,  but  intereept  our  Tiew  ; 
But  when  bereft,  the  apirit  grietea. 

And  hopee  are  cmahed,  and  oomfbrta  Ibw. 
Lo !  in  the  depth  of  aorrow'a  niglu 
Beams  forth  from  Ihr  oeleatial  light" 

Judge  Davis  onoe  said :  ''  In  the  happy  ooontry  whioh  we  inhahit, 
we  find  from  its  earliest  history  principles  of  polity  and  roles  of  ocmdiict 
haye  prevailed  that  give  it  an  honorable  rank  among  the  natians,  and 
to  whioh  oar  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  most,  in  a  d^^ree,  be 
ascribed.  In  its  in&nt  condition,  a  sober  regard  to  the  h^piness  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  their  eidstence,  distingoished  its  illnstriaiis 
founders.  Their  scrupulous  care  to  render  satis&ction  for  a  scanfy  por- 
tion of  grain  which  the  erratic  savage  had  left  buried  in  the  sand  mani- 
fests then:  delicate  regard  to  justice.  And  when  we  follow  a  Winslow 
travelling  through  the  wilderness  to  visit  the  sick  sachem  Maaassoit, 
we  behold  an  amiable  example  of  that  mercy  which  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  dew  from  heaven.  '  Faithful  to  ourselves,'  said  the  revered 
Washington,  ^  we  have  violated  no  obligations  to  others.'  "  In  allu- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  American  social  polity,  Judge  Davis  remarked,  at 
another  time,  '^  Onward,  ever  onward,  more  marjorum  in  the  mardi 
of  improvement  and  advancement  of  human  happiness." 

How  inexpressibly  beautiful  was  his  own  estimaticm  of  old  age ! 
Simplicity  and  truthfulness,  says  Dr.  Francis,  were  essential  elem^ta 
of  his  whole  being.  No  provocation  could  tempt  him  to  be  unjust  to 
any  person  or  subject  The  evenness  df  his  mind  and  the  serenity  of 
his  spirit  had  a  sedative  eflEect  on  the  rufSied  feelingi  oi  others.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  his  pres^ace  was  a  restraint  <m  impetuosity.  He 
died  Jan.  14, 1847. 
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JULY  4»  1810.    iOa  ZHB  3X)VN  APTBOBIXnB. 

JosBPH  Hall  was  bom  April  26^  1761,  m  Pordand-street,  Boston ; 
giadiiated  at  Harvard  College  in  1781 ;  stad^t  at  law  with  CoL 
BwijamiTi  Hichbom,  and  married  Anna  Adams  in  1787 ;  he  manried 
a  second  time,  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  EUis  Gray.  On  the  evening  of 
the  march  of  the  British  regulars  upon  Lexingtcm  and  Concord,  he 
was  despatched  by  his  &Afir  to  Bozbury,  in  order  to  convey  intelli- 
gence  to  General  Warren  of  tfie  int^ded  attack.  Qis  fiiAter  had 
learned  at  that  early  period  the  purpose  for  whidi  the  troops  were 
mustering,  through  a  domestic  in  the  fiunily,  who  was  intimato  with 
one  of  the  nurses  employed  in  the  military  hospital  near  the  fiimily 
residence,  in  Portland-street  In  1786  Mr.  HaJl  was  aa  aid  to  Major 
Oeoeral  Brooks,  in  Shays'  Lisurrection.  In  1788  he  was  a  member 
of  ^  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a  Boston 
representative.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 
Li  1825  he  succeeded  Judge  Dawes  as  judge  of  Suffi)lk  Probate, 
whidi  station  he  resigned  in  1886.  Judge  Hall  died  April  15, 
1848. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  dmraeter  of  Judge  Hall  was  a  mknly 
tod  decided  honesty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  striking  incident  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  conducted  by  John  Jay,  was,  like  the 
Mezfean  treaty  of  1847,  surreptitiously  disclosed  previous  to  its 
oen&mation  in  the  Senate.  This  treaty  was  at  first  vicdently  con- 
tested. In  Boston  opposition  to  it  was  decided.  On  the  10th  <^  July, 
1796,  a  town-meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  and,  amid  universal  enthu- 
siasm, a  voto  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  r^rt  objectione  to 
the  articles  <^the  treaty,  that  the  same  may  be  returned  to  President 
Washington.  This  committee  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held 
July  13  ;  and,  according  to  the  town  records,  this  r^Knrt  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  The  record  is  not  strkdy  correct  One  perscm 
had  the  firmness  to  oppose  their  measures, —  a^  that  man  was  Josqdi 
HiIL  The  Bev.  S.  E.  Lothrop,  his  last  pastor,  states  that  he 
reeeived  the  &cts  firom  his  own  lips.  Mr.  HaQ  stood  in  the  gallery  at 
Aneuil  Hall,  and,  befinre  the  qoestioii  was  put,  addressed  the  audieaoe. 
Bemg  at  this  time  a  young  vmn  of  popular  character,  and  an  enei^getic 
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Mf$ik»9  be  readOy  gained  lirteniDg  ears;  but  ibe  momeak  it  mi 
petoeived  be  ii^eoded  to  advooRte  the  lTe^y,  in  qppontioo  to  tbdr 
pfopoeed  meaaiureB,  be  was  orerwbekned  witb  groans  and  bisKS.  He 
persevered,  bowever,  in  stating  boldly  bis  argnmeiits  finr  iq[q[Nroiiing  tbe 
treaty,  and  opposing  tbe  doings  of  tbe  town.  Mr.  Hall  conduded  bis 
speecb  by  reprobating  a  juxxseeding  wbidi  be  said  would  ba?e  a  t^id- 
fuoy  to  nns^atoriase  tbe  Senate.  The  citizens,  excited  already  by  ibe 
publication  in  tbe  Cbronicle,  were  frenzied  by  tbe  inflammatory  elo- 
quence of  Dr.  Janris,  tbe  unrivalled  declaimer  of  tbe  day,  wbo 
instantly  caught  tbe  expression.  ''The  gentleman,"  exclaimed  be, 
*^  would  not  unsenatorize  the  Senate :  I  will  never  consent  to  unpc^ 
ularize  the  people."  Old  Faneuil  Hall  rang  with  applauding  slnmts, 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  witb  acclamation.  Tbe  public  exdte- 
Inent  was  so  strong  that  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  in 
one  of  which  was  a  riotous  procession  of  watermelon  lanterns,  witb  tbe 
intention  of  burning  John  Jay  in  eflSgy.  Several  of  the  boys  engaged 
in  it  declared,  when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
Austin,  Jr.,  bad  given  them  one  shilling  and  sixpence  eacb  to  ellect 
tiiis  design ;  and  it  was  thus  celebrated  by  a  satirical  poet : 

**  To  aett  of  bribery  it  belongs  tlie  prise. 
Let  mj  bold  £He  of  yeBternight  laiBee, 
When  bftlf  the  8ohool4)oji  iB  tlie  town  I  paidt 
Our  streets  in  mob-like  phalanx  to  parade. 
A  mekm  lanthom  on  a  pole  display,  ^ 

And  bum  it  fbr  an  efiSgy  of  Jay.** 

In  less  than  one  year  from  that  time, —  on  tbe  27ib  of  April,  1796, 
— Mr.  Hall  bad  the  satisfiiction  of  witnessing  another  town-meeting, 
so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  from  Faheml  Hall 
to  tbe  Old  South  Church,  at  which,  chiefly  Arougb  the  influence  of 
an  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  it  was  voted, 
almost  unanimously,  to  address  a  memorial  to  Congress,  urging  tiiat 
body  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  frdfil  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  thirteen  hundred  citizens  of 
Boston.  At  this  final  meeting  the  rolling  thunder  of  Jarvis  wais 
again  beard ;  but  a  new  and  bright  planet  bitted  through  the  darkness, 
and  dispelled  tbe  clouds.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  for  tbe  first  time  came 
before  the  people  on  a  political  question ;  and  they,  to  their  admiraticm, 
discovered  that  tbe  talent  of  popular  eloquence  was  not  a  xnonopoty. 
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BUbop  Oliev^ras,  ttft«rwaMb  ft  cavdmal,  in  the  mj^^mt  of  Ids 
tion,  threw  his  anns  aroond  Otk,  and  iddle  tears  were  streaidngdow* 
Us  cheeks,  exehimed,  "  Fatnre  generations,  yonng  mte,  will  rise  np 
md  eaB  thee  bfessed ! " 

Dr.  Gharks  Jarvis  was  one  ef  the  greatest  oratora  that  e^er  oon* 
troOed  the  people  in  PbneoilHalL  He  was  both  vehement  and  axdent; 
and  when  he  went  over  to  the  Jacobin  party,  the  Boston  pditioal  poel 
thus  apostrophised,  in  the  Federal  Orrery  of  1795,  edited  bj  Paine: 

<*  MqoIi  I  reg^ret  fW>in  power  thj  fbroed  retraat, 
By  Ames  oai-voted,  and  by  Woodward  beat ; 
Wat  it  fiir  this,  belbre  the  listening  throng. 
Ton  poured  the  patriot  ttvre&t  of  your  tongue  ? 

•  »  •  « 

Then  ritaU  thy  sons,  oh  goddess,  nerer  more 
From  anti-Federal  throats  their  Toioes  poor. 
Tour  warmest  friends  will  soffur  fresh  defeat* 
And  Ames,  your  bttterest  (be,  retiiin  his  seat ; 
On  onr  whole  oorpe  oontonpt  and  seandal  fliD, 
And  nniTorsal  ruin  whelm  ns  alL 

•  •  •  • 

Tet  to  thyself,  regretted  Charles,  retnm,— 
Bid  that  warm  heart  with  noMer  passions  ban ; 
With  c<msoioiis  pride  those  twining  weeds  disolaim. 
That  kiU  the  laorels  of  thy  former  ftoM.'* 

The  candidate  finr  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Fisher  Ames,  besides 
Samuel  Adams,  was  Charles  Jarvis,  who,  it  is  said,  forsook  the  M 
Federal  party,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Jeflferaon  party, — an  orator 
of  tall,  fine  person,  expression  and  roice;  fluent,  accurate  and  grace- 
ful, in  oratory;  with  a  head  bald,  and  fiice  rather  large,  beautifully 
shaped,  an  aquiline  nose,  small,  piercing  eyes,  and  remarkably  express- 
ive countenance.  He  was  diaracterized  by  Gardiner  as  the  Bald 
Eagle  of  the  Boston  seat 

Dr.  Jarvis  was  accustomed  to  pause  in  his  eloquence,  when  he  had 
8ajd  something  which  he  thought  impressive,  and  to  look  round  upon 
his  audience  for  the  ethd ;  and  he  never  seemed  to  &il  of  success.  It 
is  8i|id  that|  in  early  life,  he  was  one  of  a  party  given  to  fiix-huni* 
ixig  and  cock-fighting;  and,  meetmg  a  firiend  slK>rtly  previous  to  an 
evening  lecture,  who  inquired  if  he  should  attend  there,  Jarvis 
replied  that  he  did  not  kiM>w  that  he  should  be  ready  in  season.  On 
ihiS|  a  gaine-cock,  which  he  had  c(»)icealed  under  his  cloak,  mostlustQy 
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WM  unBttea  fiir  CMTotkm  tit  tlui4(  tinM. 

Ha  was  bora  in  Boston  in  1T48,  and  Biarried  the  nstor  of  I 
Pepperell;  was  appointed  by  Jeflbrson  surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hospitd 
til  Chariestown;  in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  IfawaehnsettBoenTenti^ 
and  was  of  the  State  Legbhtore  untQ  1796.  Dr.  Jarvis  wm  eleotod 
president  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Gitiiens,  gathered  at  the  Stato- 
hoQse  Jnlj  4, 1808,  on  which  oocasion  he  gave  this  sentiment :  '^  May 
the  li^t  of  Heaven  disappear,  before  the  people  of  this  coontry  shall 
cease  to  be  free."  This  was  probablj  the  first  democratic  society  in  Ifas- 
saehnsetts.  He  was  <tf  ready  conoeptioa  and  acute  penetration,  hi^ily 
popular,  until  his  qanions  oa  Jay's  Treaty  and  the  French  Bevolutian 
left  him  in  the  minority.  Dr.  Jarvis^  in  the  last  days  of  his  ezist^Me, 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  Hfe,  remarked,  wiih  composure, 
tiiat  he  should  not  die  like  a  certain  Erendi  philosopher,  who  boastsd 
tiiat  he  died  without  hq)e  and  without  fear;  finr,  though  he  should  die 
without  fear,  he  diould  not  £e  without  hope.  Benjamin  Austin  aud 
of  Charles  Jarvis,  that  he  was  a  Demosthenes  in  eloquence,  a  CSato  in 
integrity,  a  Howard  in  philanthropy,  and  a  Sidney  in  patriotism.  It 
is  said  of  Jarvis  in  the  poem  ^'^e  Demos  in  Goimcil": 

**  A  fcirtr  laMmk^  man  aottvt  aind. 
Warped  not  from  troth  tad  gOTominait ; 
For  Us  toogoe  dropi  mMuia,  and  oonld 
]fak»  tlie  wone  H'pear  te  b«ttar  reaaoa.** 


CHARLES  PAINE. 

JULT  4»  1801.    lOB  TEH  TOWN  AUTHOBITIBB. 

Chabus  Painb  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Treat  P^ne,  and  hom 
at  Taunton,  Aug.  80, 1776 ;  entered  the  Boston  Latin  Sohool  in  1782 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  Ckdlege  in  1798,  when  he  engaged  in  a  ooor 
finmM)e  (m  tiie  oomparative  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  manlrind 
from  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing ;  was 
a  eounsellor-at*law,  a  partner  oS  Harrison  Qray  Otis,  and  married 
Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Gushing,  derk  of  the  Suffi>Ik 
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Kie  Sode^,  in  1808.  Mr.  Bum  wm  «  youig  snii  of  gKftt  powwi 
«f  i?ife  and  Iqm»  of  chamtor.  Had  he  not  Xai  in  eariy  lift,  it  is 
Ui^ J  piDi»Ue  that  he  laodd  ha?6  riaen  to  eminence.  He  died  in 
SUk  15, 1810. 


WILLIAM  EMERSON. 

JVLY  4»  1901    lOR  IHB  lOWlf  AUTHOBITISB. 

''Ths  doatof  2S<m,"  aaya  Emcraan,  '^waa  pcecioiia  to  the  exiled 
Jaw,  and  in  her  very  atonea  and  mina  he  contenq>lated  the  resorrec- 
tion  of  h^  walk,  and  the  augmented  magoifioenoe  of  her  towera.  A 
Mir  glory,  too,  shall  yet  oyerapread  oar  beloyed  constitntion.  The 
fflftrriian  Godctf  America  —  hewhoheandthegroanaof  herof^preasion, 
and  kd  her  hoata  to  victory  and  peace — haa  still  an  ear  for  her  oom- 
j^ainta,  and  an  arm  finr  hsr  aalTatkm.  That  confidence  in  his  care 
whidi  oooaiata  in  atead&atneaa  to  hia  eternal  atatntea  will  dispel  the 
doada  wbich  darken  her  hemiaphere. 

'^  Ye,  therefore,  to  whom  the  wel&re  of  your  ooontry  is  dear,  unite  in 
&e  preaeanratioa  of  the  Christian,  scientific,  political,  and  military  ineti- 
tations  of  your  Ethers.  Thia  high  tribute  ia  due  to  those  venerable 
sagea  who  established  this  Ckdnmbian  featival,  to  the  surviving  officers 
andsoldiera  of  that  army  which  secured  your  rights  with  tiie  sword,  and 
to  the  memory  <tfthwdq)arted  brethren.  You  owe  it  to  the  ashea  of 
him  who,  whether  conaidered  as  a  man  among  men,  or  an  hero  among 
heroea,  will  ccnnmand  the  love  and  admiraticm  of  every  future  age. 
Yes,  innnortal  Washington  I  amidst  all  the  rancw  of  party  and  war  of 
opiniona,  we  will  remember  thy  dying  voice,  which  was  raised  against 
the  madness  of  innovati<m :  '  We  vrill  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
inoQovaUe  attachment  to  our  national  union,  accustoming  ourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety  and 
prosperity.'  You  owe  it  to  his  great  successor,  who  has  now  carried 
into  retirement  the  sublime  and  delightful  consciousness  of  having  been 
^  everlasting  bene&ctor  to  his  country.  Enjoy,  illustrious  man,  both 
We  and  hereafter,  the  recompense  of  the  wise  and  good !  And  may 
tbe  principles  of  free  government  which  you  have  developed,  and  the 
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oolistitatkmB  wUdi  yoa  have  defianded,  oontiniie  die  priAe  of  Ameriois 
until  the  etrtfa,  pained  iritli  age,  shall  shake  the  moontuns  from  thnr 
bases,  and  empty  her  ooeaos  into  the  immensitj  of  space !  You  owe 
it  to  the  ciyil  fiithers  of  this  oommonwealthy^i^  in  particiilar  to  him 
who,  thrice  raised  to  its  highest  dignity,  watches  o?er  its  immunitieB 
with  pamful  diligence,  and  goyems  it  with  unrivalled  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency.  Yon  owe  it,  in  fine,  Americans,  to  joonelves,  to 
your  posterity  and  to  mankind." 

William  Emerson  was  son  of  Bev.  William  Emerson,  of  Coneocd, 
Mass.,  who  left  his  church  in  1776  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  uaajmX 
Ticonderoga;  and  was  bom  at  Concord,  May,  1769;  graduated  at  Har* 
Yard  College  in  1789,  when  he  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the  oompan- 
tive  value  of  riches,  knowledge,  and  refinement  of  maansn;  waa 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard,  1792,  and  installed  cf 
pastor  o£  the  JPirst  Church  in  Boston,  in  1799.  He  waa  Phi  Bala 
Kappa  orator  in  1789.  In  1805  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-pran* 
dent  of  the  Literary  Anthology  Club,  and  was  editor  of  the  IfaotUy- 
Anthology.  It  was  on  his  motion,  seconded  by  William  Smith  Shaw, 
the  vote  to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  pubUdations  was  adi^led  hf 
the  society;  and  ihiswas  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  Ae 
Boston  Athensnm.  Mr.  Emerson  prepared  a  history  rf  the  Ebit 
Church  in  Boston,  a  work  whidi  will  ever  identify  him  with  antiqua- 
rian research.  He  published  several  occasional  disoourses,  and  died 
May  11,  1811. 

He  was  a  devoted  student,  and  of  chaste  classical  taste,  both  in  com- 
position  and  rhetoric,  and  was  a  graceful  and  dignified  speaker.  Ihe 
sweetness  of  his  demeanor,  being  attended  with  general  courtesy,  was 
a  ready  passport  to  the  heart  Though  he  had  not  the  finrror  thai 
i-ouses  the  many,  or  the  originality  to  overpower  the  few,  the  elcgaaoa 
of  his  style,  united  to  his  natural  equi^mity  and  kindness  of  hearty 
gave  him  devoted  admirers.  He  married  Buth  Haskms,  of  Beataiy 
Oct  25,  1796.  His  son,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  formerly  paster  <£ 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  is  an  ingenious  writer,  of  peculiar  i 
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^  Thb  etib  whi^are  said  to  menace  our  hi^piness,"  remarks  Sol* 

lifBn,  '^  mge  attribated  to  the  mooarohieal  and  aristocratical  tendencies 

of  our  government  on  the  one  part,  and  to  its  democratical  prepon- 

dMaaoe  on  the  oAer.    We  are  told  that  th^re  are  men  among  ns  who 

oofei  diatiiiotions  inoompatiUe  with  the  general  welfiure, — dbtinctums 

wUeh  will  recpure  the  radiance  of  monardiy  and  the  force  of  obedirat 

hgaoM  to  cherish  add  saf^port  them.    The  throne,  it  is  said,  must  first 

ba  eatahKriied,  because  it  is  the  fountain  of  h<Hior,  whence  H  to  flow  the 

slieaai  which  is  to  render  its  partakers  illustrious  and  noble.    Athrone 

csold  be  esliUisked  onlj  bj  the  will  of  the  people,  or  by  military 

'  power.     Who  will  be  mad  enough  to  expect  such  a  will  amongst  people 

wiio  poflBeas  the  best  infinrmation,  and  to  whom  death  and  dependence 

h»re  equal  terrors?    And  whence  do  the  {dotlangs  of  turptude,  or  the 

dnams  of  imbedlity ,  pretend  to  gather  that  force  which  is  to  yanquish 

a  people  who  haye  arms  in  their  hands,  and  whose  hearts  are  the 

dwdUngsof  yalor? 

'*  It  is  often  repealed,  that  aristocrats  will  ndse  the  storm  of  civil 

ttnord,  and  will  direct  its  course  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 

Can  it  be  seriously  pret«[ided  that  men,  who  must  be  aUowed  to  have 

Bene  understanding, —  men  who  must  know  something  of  the  history 

of  their  {qpeoiss, — men  to  whom  are  secured,  by  the  admired  results 

of  kgioiatiop,  their  patrimonial  possessions  and  their  firuits  of  industry, 

•^UMfli  who  enjoy  all  ihM  life  can  give, —  will  court  the  bloodiest  con- 

flte,  and  haaard  everything  dear  to  them,  to  obtain  an  empty  titular 

dialaiulioa?    They  wlK>teIl  us  that  such  distinctions  are  pursued  seek 

tadeeeiveus.    They  do  not  tell  the  truth.    Well  do  they  know  that, 

wilk  whatever  materials  and  by  whatever  hands  the  fid>ric  of  nol^ty 

nay  be  raised,  it  will  rise  only  to  fiiU,  and  to  crush  its  short-sighted 

founders.    The  informed  and  the  <q[mlent  ask  only  that  their  country 

inay  be  saved  firom  the  horrors  of  democracy.    They  want  no  othiur 

iMibility  than  that  which  springs  from  the  union  of  wisdom  with  good- 

MB ;  a  nobiUty  whose  orders  are  registered  in  heaven ;  a  nobility 

finnded  by  the  Author  of  the  universe. 

''b  is  not  from  monaroby — it  is  not  from  aristocracy — that  dangers 
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ibrteitm I  hat  do  itieynoiibiBfA^  IhtkeiAiB«F 

inenliiereuiiotestof  tmllilmtezpeaneDoe;  andexptrieoMiiiowliMfc, 
irhenerer  fi«e  goveniments  have  been  lost,  tiidr  loss  is  dated  firgm  Ibe 
iimovatM»8  of  tkose  w1k>  pnmoiuioe  tbenielveB  palriotB  and  fineoda  ti 
ibe  people.  Oar  republic  is  said  to  resemUe  that  <tf  Owtliage  mmt 
tluui  any  odier  of  aneient  times.  Lilce  us,  its  citiaeM  oalfeifatod  liA- 
tm,  arms,  and  conmieroe.  It  floariflhed  m  renuffkable  sylwdor  dv^ 
ii^  fife  handred  jears,  and  was  that  power  wfaidi  opposed  the 
ftrmidable  resistaoee  to  tiie  domimon  of  Borne.  The  mim  wUeh  t 
from  papular  tarbuknoe  at  lengdi  enaUed  the  Bomaas  to  ( 
amoBg  their  triumphs  the  total  destmotioii  of  llie  Gard»gniia&  paeple. 
8iidi  was  the  debasement  which  preeeded  dieir  last  days,  that  Atf 
were  reproached  widi  having  wept  for  the  lees  of  ^bteir  jeweb,  wUe 
the  loss  of  their  honor  andoftfaehr  liberties  conld  not  eommaad  a  ai|^'' 

William  SalHvaa  was  the  second  son  of  CKjt.  James  SaBifan,  whose 
Mier,  John,  came  from  Lrdand  in  1T80,  as  passenger  in  a  dup  idWi 
was  driven  by  stress  <tf  weather  mto  a  fffrt  on  the  ooaat  of  BiaiDa^  flsd 
settled  at  Bcarwick,  then  a  town  of  Massachnsetts. 

The  snbject  of  this  sketchwasbomttt  Sa60,in  die  Diabietof  Maaa, 
Nov.  12, 1774;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1781,  and  was  prepaied 
for  college  under  the  instmction  of  Rev.  liiillips  'B^jmm,  D.  Di,  dT 
Ohelsea,  near  Boston ;  and  graduated  at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1768|  at 
which  time  he  took  part  in  a  conftrenoe  <m  law,  physic,  and  Hwmillf. 
He  engaged  in  the  i^y  of  law  under  the  Section  of  his  SiAer^  was 
admitted  to  the  Suiblk  bar  at  the  July  term  <tf  the  Court  (^  Oemmn 
Pleas,  in  1795,  and  married  Sarah  Webb,  a  dang^  of  OoL  Jaoas 
Swan,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May,  1803.  Bjb  soon  became  aa  cbb- 
nent  counsellor.  At  this  pmod,  it  was  his  hatiit  to  rise  at  ftur  o'dodk 
in  tiie  moning,  and  doeely  engage  in  study.  Bb  thus  aequirad  that 
lastefinrintaise  application  which  led  him  gradually  into  such  aedentay 
practice  that  shortened  his  days.  In  the  year  1808  he  prsnowwedAe 
oration  on  our  national  independence;  and  it  is  related  that  b  efcalad 
such  a  strong  impression,  that  it  led  to  his  electkm  to  tiie  Houseef 
Bepvesentatives  in  1804,  and  was  afterwards  ebeted  to  the  Senate  Md 
Executive  Coundljunta  his  wiAdrawal  in  1880.  Inl820Mr.Sdffivai 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  on  the  retvision  of  the  State  eouatita* 
lien,  and  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  draft  an  addsaan  to  ihe 
people,  which  accompanied  the  amenteenta,  aad  was  pnhBrfted  Jmu^f 
1881.    He  was  nugor  of  the  Independent  Oadeta,  a  raeoher  of  the 
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;  aadHoomrilbitttfBaryCcm^aty',  ani  far^afisr-genenl  of  the 
imiilia.  Inl812Mr.  Soffivupimoimo^ihefinitonilioBftr 
tfieWailiiiigtoiiBeDeTi^tSooietj;  aaealoi]8politie»lefllMt,mwh]oii, 
iwiftikiugof  W«diington,h0  8«yf:  '^K,  from  llie  abode  wUbk  his  Tir- 
tMi  ha^  aoqiiired  to  him,  he  can  behold  the  ooncenii  of  men, —  if  tiie 
hsarta  of  tfaia  aaaembly  aie  opea  to  him, —  he  sees  diait  we  hare  ooq- 
tianid  to  deaerve  hia  pndae  Mid  beiiedictioiia ; "  and,  m  1814,  he  irna 
elected  preaUent  of  tUa  polikical  institittioiii,  whioh  was  opposed  to  the 
inA  Grast  Britain.  In  1815  Oen.  Sullivan,  H.  G.  Otis,  and 
\  H.  Perldna,  were  appointed  by  the  State  Legishtore  as  oom- 
I  toAegOTemmentatWaahington,  to  preaent  the  reeoltea  of 
Ike  State  in  relation  to  the  oontest  with  Great  Britain.  Gen.  SnBifan 
waa  one  of  the  oommitlee  rf  the  town  of  Boston  who  reported  a  oily 
chatter,  and  waa  the  antfior  of  the  seotiona  on  theatrical  amnaemenlB, 
and  of  the  bin  proriding  for  the  establishment  of  a  pdice  ooori  He 
laaa  eleoted  to  the  city  Cooneil,  on  its  institation,  in  1822.  He  waa 
ppcaMont  of  llw  Sooial  Law  Library  of  8nffi>lk,  originated  by  Hon. 
Judge  Jtnokaxm]  and  in  1824  ptopoaed  the  establishment  of  a  His- 
toriaal  Law  Library .  Whmi  Lafi^vtte  dined  widi  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Soeiely  of  Harvard  OoQege,  Aagoat,  1824,  Gen.  SoUfyan  gave  Ae 
aentimetit  herewith :  ^'  Mfaierva,  Apollo,  and  the  Moses,  who  have  done 
tiiamselves  so  much  honor  this  day  in  their  hoou^  to  Mars."  He 
wasamendber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  dte 
Maaaabkosetti  Hialorioal  Sooiety,  and  <^  the  Pennsylvania  EBstorical 
Society.  Ges.  Sullivan  was  an  d^;antbdles-ldttres  scholar,  an  aocoai- 
pfiahed  gentleman,  remarkable  fer  Uand  and  affiiUe  manners,  and  per- 
Bsaaive  oratory.  Hia  eloquence  at  Fanenil  Hall  was  traly  captivatii^, 
bat  not  of  so  masterly  stamp  as  that  of  his  C(xnpeer,  Otis.  Mr.  B«d- 
Kaan  onee  said,  '' A  man  may  be  a  profinmd  lawyer,  yet  no  advocate; 
kit  he  cannot  be  an  advocate  without  being  a  lawyer:"  and  it  maybe 
inrly  aaad  of  him,  that  he  nntted  both  qnaUtaes  in  himaelf ;  for  his  elo- 
^penoe  at  the  bar  and  in  politicid  assemblies,  and  his  sagacity  as  coon* 
adjcrabodiedaa  maoh efE)ctive  power aa^his  rhetoric.  What  Joatiee 
Stery  remarked,  in  aifaision  to  Samael  Dexter,  may  be  with  great  pro- 
prie^  apfBed  to  William  Soffivan,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  ezen^t 
turn  fineaw  or  conning,  in  addressing  a  jnry.  He  disdained  the  little 
iMs  of  aophiatiy  or  popnhr  appeal  It  was  in  his  jndgment  somediing 
aaaae  depading  tlian  the  s^t  of  Achilles  playing  with  a  lady's  distaff. 
Mr.  BalliMi  waa  ahoat  aizfoet  in  height,  and  well  formed.    He  was 
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cBgnilied  and  moderate  in  his  gait;  and  rather  reserved  in  manners,  oii 
the  first  approach,  but  very  agreeable  on  acqnaintanoe.  BSs  manners 
were  those  of  olden  time,  and  would  more  deeply  wound  with  a  formal 
bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified,  with  a  blow.  He  used  to  say  tihat 
dignified  civility,  founded  on  self-respect,  was  a  g^tleman's  weapon 
and  defence.  He  delighted  to  have  his  fiunily  about  him,  and  see  them 
happy.  His  son  says  of  him,  in  a  biogn^hical  sketch  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  '' Public  Men  of  the  Bevolution,"  published  since  his 
decease :  '^  Oftentimes  he  would  steal  an  hour  fix>m  his  professional 
duties,  to  remain  aft^  dinner  witb  his  children  at  the  table,  where 
agreeable  conversation,  song  and  anecdote,  softened  the  cold  realities  <^ 
life,  and  united  more  closely  the  natural  ties  of  aflkction  which  bound 
his  circle  together.  He  was  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  dau^i- 
ters,  and  many  of  his  works  were  or^^inally  written  with  a  particular 
view  to  their  instruction." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  narrative  powers  of  Qen.  Sullivan,  we  dte 
a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  Knox,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  to  whom  we 
have  firequently  alluded.  The  son  gives  this  relation,  as  near  as  he 
can  remember,  in  Sullivan's  own  language.  ''  Generals  Enox,  Lincoln 
and  Jackson,  had  been  companions  in  the  Bevolution ;  had  laughed, 
eaten  and  drank,  fought  and  lived,  together,  axkl  were  on'  the  most 
intimate  terms.  They  loved  each  other  to  a  degree  but  little  known 
among  men  of  the  present  day.  After  the  struggle  of  ihe  war,  they 
retired  to  their  homes,  and  wer^  all  comfortable  in  their  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  rich ;  but  Knox,  possessing  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  upon  the  rapid  sales  of  which  he  ccmfidently 
relied,  imagined  himself  more  wealthy  than  he  was,  and  lived  in  luxu- 
rious style.  He  built  himself  a  superb  mansion  at  Thomaston,  Hh^^ 
where  all  his  friends  met  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
liberal  hospitality.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Knox  to  kill,  in 
summer,  when  great  numbers  of  fiiends  visited  him,  an  ox  and  twenty 
sheep  on  every  Monday  morning,  and  to  make  up  an  hundred  bedb 
daily  in  his  own  house.  He  kept,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
firiendi,  twenty  saddle-horses,  and  several  pairs  of  carriages,  in  his  sta-' 
bles.  This  expensive  style  of  living  was  too  much  for  his  means,  as 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  his  lands;  and  he  was  forced  to  boir- 
row  sums  of  money  on  the  credit,of  his  firiends,  C^enerab  lanocdn  and 
Jadcson.  He  soon  found  himself  involved  to  a  large  amount,  and  was 
efaiiged  to  acquaint  his  firiends  of  Ids  mnbarrassments,  into  whidi  he* 
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liid  unfertiinately  draim  th^n.  Linooln  was  al  that  time  ooDeote  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  oocnpied  a  house  in  State-street;  now  torn 
down,  part  of  which  he  nsed  for  the  custom-honse,  and  part  he  occu- 
pied as  his  dwelling.  It  was  agreed  that  ihe  three  should  meet  theroi 
and  a  full  exposition  of  Knox's  affairs  be  made  known.  I  was  allied 
to  as  counsel  on  the  occasion,  and  was  the  first  one  who  came  at  the 
time  appointed.  Jackson  soon  entered;  after  him,  Knox ;  and  almosi 
immediately,  Lincoln  came  in.  They  seated  themselves  in  a  semi- 
oirele,  whilst  I  took  my  place  at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  the  necessary  papers,  and  taking  the  notes  of  this  melancholy  dis* 
dosure.  These  men  had  often  met  before,  but  neyer  in  a  moment  of 
such  sorrow.  Both  Linooln  and  Jackson  knew  and  felt  that  Knox,  tht 
kindest  heart  in  the  world,  had  unwittingly  inyolved  them.  They  were 
aU  too  full  to  speak,  and  maintained  for  some  minutes  a  sorrowftd 
.BQence.  At  last,  as  if  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  they  raised  their 
qres.  Their  glances  met,  and  Knox  burst  into  tears.  Soon,  however, 
Uncoln  rose,  brushed  the  tear  from  his  eye,  and  exdaimed,  '  Gentle- 
men, this  will  never  do !  We  came  hither  to  transact  business ;  let  us 
ivKend  to  it'  This  aroused  the  others,  and  Knox  made  a  full  dia- 
dosore  of  his  aflbirs.  Although  Lincoln  and  Jackson  sufiEered  severe 
kases,  it  never  disturbed  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  intimacy  which 
had  existed  between  tfiese  generous-hearted  men." 

We  will  introduce  another  reminiscence  rekted  by  Gen.  Sullivan. 
"  Soon  afl^r  the  war  had  been  declared,  I  chanced  to  be  at  Saratoga 
Spiog?,  where  I  met  with  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  of  Norwich,  Gt, 
and  with  Hon.  Jem.  Dwight,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Gov.  Griswold,  of 
Connecticut,  was  also  at  the  hotel,  but  confined  to  his  chamber.  It 
iraa  the  habit  of  these  gentlemen  and  myself  to  pay  the  governor  a 
daily  visit ;  and,  when  he  announced  himself  too  ill  to  receive  us,  we 
atix^ed  into  the  neighboring  woods  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  Union, 
respecting  the  welfaro  and  durability  of  which  we  entertained  serious  and 
paidul  fiaus.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  concluded  that  a  con- 
^nation  should  be  gathered  at  New  Yorii:,  during  the  foUowii^  Septem- 
ber, at  which  as  many  States  should  be  represented  as  could  be  induced 
to  aend  del^ates.  The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  determine 
^Km  the  e:q)ediency  of  Madison's  reelection,  by  running  De  Witl 
dinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  for  the  {uresidency.  Gh)ddard  was 
i^kniated  with  the  State  of  Gonnecticuty  Dwight  with  New  York,  and 
I  WIS  to  awaken  Massaohusetto  to  the  importance  of  this  conventiOAf 
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tioB  nwt  at  New  York,  September,  1812 ;  and  aiefea  Steies  woe  lep* 
rqwBtcd  by  te^enty  AihgaliMi.  The  conyeiitMn  durii^  two  dsys  had 
be0D  nnalde  tocome  to  any  detarmhwtioii;  ancL  <a  the  third  day,  wne 
about  disBohing,  withoat  any  filed  plan  of  open&m.  Hon.  Bote 
King  had  pronounced  the  most  impassicmed  iuFeotiYe  aganit  Om^ 
ton,  and  waa  ao  excited,  during  his  addreaa,  :that  his  knees  tieBiUfid 
under  him.  Oovemeor  Morris  doubted  mneh  the  ejqiedienq^  of  tUa 
measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  dcmbts  by  Theo.  Se^^wick,  as  wdl 
aabyJuc^Hopkinaon.  Many  of  the  members  w^ra  desirous  of  retanipr 
ing  to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  thisi 
day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  drterminedy 
iHko  Mr.  Otis  arose,  a^qparently  much  embarrassed,  bidding  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  seeming  as  if  he  were  aknoat  sorry  be  had  arisen.  Soea 
he  wanned  with  the  subject,  his  hat  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  ponied 
fcNTth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chamed  all  present  to  theur  seats ;  and 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  almart  unanimovs^ 
resolved  to  support  Clinton.  This  efifort  was  unprepared,  bat  on^ 
proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoya  of 
being  a  great  oratcur." 

Mr.  Sullivan  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public  far  hia 
excellent  moral  and  poUtical  produotioos.  Tlie  Political  Claaa^book 
^Aitles  him  to  the  r^mtation  of  having  first  introduced  the  study  of 
the  nature  and  prindples  of  our  government  into  the  sduxda  ef  ooar 
land;  and  he  was  promptly  followed  by  Judge  Story  and  Presidea* 
Duer,  with  works  of  like  nature.  Such  labors  are  indieatioDS  of  a 
return  to  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
l%e  Mord  CUiss-book,  The  Historical  Ckss-book,  Histxnrioal  Canaea 
and  E&cts,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  476,  to  the  Beforma- 
tion,  1517.  He  published  a  discourse,  delivered  for  Ihe  Pilgrim  Sooi^ 
ety,  at  Plymouth,  1829 ;  a  Discourse  on  Intemperanoe,  1882.  In  1887 
he  published  a  little  treatise  on  ^'  Sea  Life :  or  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  Shipowners,  Shipmasfeen, 
j^bites,  and  Seamen."  He  published  a  highly  antiquarian  addrsas  to 
the  members  of  the  bar  (f  Suflblk,  Mass.,  March,  1824,  givmg  a  fieur 
of  legal  practice  from  the  earliest  date. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  profes- 
sional business,  being  (mly  counseUor  for  a  few  instituticms  who  were 
UAwilling  to  kwe  the  boiefit  of  his  advice.    His  last  days  weredevoted 
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to  utadim  purely  mani  aad  histeriQaL  He  said  to  aa  atoMte  fiEi€dl| 
ivko  expflmned  ccctmme  rqpret  that  he  had  letired  from  his  profeflaioii : 
'^I  beUtve  I  mistook,  in  mj  Beleetion  of  a  profeeson;  the  oonrse  moit 
fimnble  to  my  happiness;  for  I  have  never  been  oonsoions  of  real 
e^pogrmeat,  or  of  the  tnie  bent  ef  my  talents,  if  I  hare  any,  until  1 
deioted  myaelf  to  literature." 

At  the  centennial  oefefaration  of  Harvard  College,  G^.  Sollivaa,  in 
oondnding  an  eloquent  speech,  gave  the  sentiment:  ^'May  the 
cdaioated  oonscientionsly  remember  that  they  are  the  tmsteea  of 
knowledge,  fiur  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  less  fbrta* 
nate  than  themselves." 

An  intimate  friend  of  Sullivan  remarked  of  him :  ''  His  manners 
aw>ng  his  friNids  and  intimate  associates  were  very  delightful^  He 
was  not  forgetful  of  himself,  nor  unaware  of  his  talents  lor  convem^ 
tion;  but  his  habitual  kindness  of  heart  and  the  natural  nobleness  of 
his  oharaotar,  gave  him,  in  a  very  unusual  measure,  the  power  of  call- 
iDg  out  from  his  guests  whatever  there  was  in  them  which  was  most 
intBrestmg ;  and  many  a  person  has  left  his  table  with  the  feeling  that, 
althcwgh  he  might  elsewhere  have  seen  men  who  talked  more,  he  had 
never  been  himself  so  agreeable.  Mr.  Sullivan  never  ftrgot  a  friend^ 
ner  frfled  to  requite,  with  ample  interest,  any  kindness*  He  accord- 
ingly sought  out,  and  was  constantly  entertaining  at  his  table,  or  in 
the  chacmiDg  evening  parties  which  he  gathered  in  his  parlors,  persons 
from  varioas  parts  of  the  country,  whose  only  daim  was  some  slight 
attntion  paid,  perhaps  many  years  before,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  some 
of  his  friends."  He  possessed  extreme  pride  of  character,  and  never 
deviated  from  a  certain  course  of  conduct  and  demeanor,  which  secured 
to  him  the  osteon  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  His  style  of  writing  was 
siinple  and  dear,  fidl  of  anecobte,  and  often  conversational.  As  an 
author,  he  shone  like  a  brilliant  star.  His  style  was  smooth,  chaste 
and  elassicaL  His  Public  Men  of  the  Bevolution  is  almost  inimitable 
for  its  images  of  real  character.  He  was  a  Federalist  of  the  Washing* 
ton  adiool,  and  tenacionsly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Jefisrson ;  and  his 
own  principles  are  dearly  devehqped  in  this  worL 
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THOMAS  DANFORTH. 

JULT  4,  1804.    FOR  THE  TOWK  AUTHOBITEBB. 

The  Monthly  Anthology  states  of  this  produetaon^  tfaaifc  its  poBli- 
cal  sentiments  are  dignified,  and  evince  that  tiie  author  j^vs  widl  s 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  country.  We  tab 
this  opportunity  to  remark  that  it  was  pronounced  in  a  superior  siyli 
of  elocution.  To  the  clear  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  Ae  anjnmtri 
expression,  and  elegant  gesture,  of  the  orator,  combined  with  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiment  and  its  unison  with  the  feelings  of  llie  andieaee^ 
must  we  attribute  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  recdved.  He 
unfolds  the  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  exposed  from  mere  fic- 
tion and  party  rage,  those  avenging  angeb,  delighting  in  the  calamity 
of  republics. 

''  In  all  governments  there  must  be  a  preponderating  influence, — a 
sovereign  power, —  doubtless  deriving  its  origin  from  the  people,  but 
guaranteed  by  fundamental  laws,  in  order  that  the  liberty  of  all  may 
not  be  the  sport  of  the  licentiousness  of  any.  There  never  has,  and 
there  never  will  exist  a  true  democracy.  If,  says  the  elegant  author 
of  the  social  compact,  '  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  might  be  gov- 
erned democratically ;  a  state  so  perfect  will  never  belong  to  man.' 
In  our  own  government,  so  happily  blended  and  eqiupoised  the  powers 
of  state,  that,  though  sovereignty  exists,  it  may  be  said  never  to  remain 
fixed,  but,  like  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  gives  to  every  part  and 
portion  its  uniform  spring  and  action.  The  federal  compact  h  not 
merely  the  sketch  of  liberty;  it  is  the  work  complete;  it  is  the  only 
government  under  heaven  yet  known  where  every  man  may  be  siud  to 
exercise  his  right  in  the  aggregate  system  of  power.  Founded  in  reasoa 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  like  the  fidr  form  of  the  human  body,  it 
exhibits  the  beauty,  strength  and  proportions,  of  a  well-ordered  system. 
The  executive  is  its  brain,  the  judiciary  its  lungs,  and  the  legislative 
its  whole  heart,  circulating  the  very  pabulum  of  its  exbtence,  and 
issuing  the  powers  which  warm  and  invigorate  its  remotest  extremities. 
As  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  bodies  as  are  the  brain,  lungs  or 
heart,  equally  as  essential  are  the  distinct  and  independent  branches 
of  our  government  to  its  life  and  preservation.  Drawn  out  of  the 
experience  of  ages,  it  contains  the  principles  of  a  republic,  sublimely 
rectified.    It  is  the  palladium  of  your  future  peace, —  a  bond  of  woka 
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and  obfigtttkm,  which,  when  violated,  will  oonyolse  to  its  centre  the 
delicate  frame  of  year  liberty." 

Thomas  Dan&rth,  the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Jnlj  81,  1772;  entered  the  Latin  8cho(d  in 
1781 ;  grading  at  Harratd  College  in  1792,  when  he  engaged  in  a 
onferenoe  on  the  comparatiye  importance  of  the  American,  French, 
sad  PoGsh  revelations,  upon  mankind;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jarsthmiel  Blowers,  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  March,  1800 ;  was  a 
phjsician ;  uid  died  in  Dorchester,  July  12,  1817. 

Dr.  Danferth  delivered  a  discoorse  for  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society,  in  1808,  which  was  published. 


WARREN  DUTTON. 

JULT  4,  1806.    FOB  THB  TOWK  AUTHORITIEB. 

Whilb  Russell's  Centinel  remarks  of  Dutton's  oration  that  it  was  a 
spirited  and  well-adapted  production,  the  Independent  Chronicle  says, 
that,  had  Pitt  deputed  missionaries  to  this  rescued  nation,  to  debauch 
the  public  mind  from  the  &ir  knowledge  of  political  truth,  they  could 
Dot,  m  our  feeble  judgment,  have  used  language  more  fitted  for  such 
purposes.  But,  as  the  governor  (Strong)  sat  and  heard  these  declam- 
atory arts  without  evincing  displeasure  at  their  apparent  disloyalty, 
we  must  resign  our  opinion  to  the  more  correct  authority  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Judge  Lowell ;  was  a  counseUor-at-law,  and  the  first  editor 
of  the  New  England  Palladium ;  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention 
for  revising  the  constitution,  in  1820 ;  a  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1800  Mi^.  Dutton  gave  the 
poem  at  the  commencement  at  Tale  College,  on  the  Present  State  of 
Idteratuie;  and  an  address  to  the  Suficdk  Bar,  in  1819. 
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EBENEZER  FRENCH. 

JtTLT  i,  1806.     FOB  TSM  TOUKa  BEMOORATIO  VMSWUCASB,  AT 
CHUEQH  OF  BEY.  JOHN  MUBBAT. 

Ebbnbzeb  Fbench  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  was  a  practical  printer. 
The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  another,  delivered  at  P^t- 
land,  in  1806,  on  our  national  independence,  were  published,  and  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Froioh 
was  in  early  life  married  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Grice,  the  widow  of  Samuel 
Bangs,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  previously  engaged  to  her  beau- 
tiful daughter.  A  rare  incident  here  in  romance, —  the  mother  stole 
from  the  daughter  the  heart  of  her  young  lover !  After  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  in  Boston,  the  young  Republicans  proceeded  to  Eaneuil 
Hall,  where,  on  partaking  a  rich  repast,  the  following  sentiment  was 
advanced  by  Benjamin  Austin,  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Republican  Young  Men  at  this 
time:  ''The  young  Republican  orator  of  the  day:  May  our  young 
men  never  lose,  by  the  subtlety  of  theur  enemies,  tliose  blessings  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  Republican  ancestors."  Mr.  Austin  viewed 
the  people  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  real  senti- 
nels and  palladiums  of  American  independence. 

Mr.  French  was  an  inspector  of  the  customs  in  1810,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  became  a  publisher  of  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  company 
with  Isaac  Munroe ;  where  they  continued  until  1814,  when  they  sold 
the  fafer  to  Mr.  Ballard,  and  both  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
established  a  new  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  a 
paper  x>f  wide  political  influence. 


FRANCIS  DANA  CHANNING. 

JULT  4,  1806.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHOBITm. 

Tbi8  oration  was  not  printed.    Mr.  Ghanning  was  bom  at  Newpoti} 
R.  Ii  and  brother  of  Rev.  William  EUery  Channmg.    He  graduated 
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9i  Hanmd  Colkge  in  1794^  on  ifiMx  oeoaoon  lie  gvre  the  fdtMovy 
onAxaia  Latin.  In  1801  be  pr(moanoed  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on^ 
tkm,  and  manied  Susan  Higginson,  of  Boston,  November,  1806.  He 
waa  ft  cinui8elkr««i-laW|  a  State  repieaeBtative,  and  Seoretaiy  of  the 
Botton  Social  Law  Library  in  1810.  He  died  at  aea,  when  <m  bia 
I  to  Bio  Janeiro,  NoTember  6, 1810. 


JOSEPH  6LEAS0N. 

JULT  4,  18M.    FOB  IHB  DEMOGRATIO  TOUNG  MBET. 

JoSBPH  Olbason  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  the  son  of  a  tmckman, 
iriio  was  a  ready  speaker  at  Eaneoil  Hall  canonses.  He  married 
Mary  Le  Baron,  daoghter  of  Ch>y.  Hunt,  of  Detroit;  and  was  a  com- 
positor in  the  offioe  of  the  Lidependent  Chronicle,  and  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  on  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  which  was  printed  a 
aecond  time.  Li  the  last  war  witb  Great  Britain  he  was  a  captain  in 
CoL  Ildler's  regiment,  and  in  1816  an  army  ccmimissary,  and  major 
of  a  brigade.    He  died  at  Mackinaw,  in  1820. 


k 
PETER  OXENBRIDGE  THACHER. 

JULT  i,  1807.    FOR  THB  TOWN  ATTTHOBITIBB. 

Was  bom  at  Maiden,  Dec.  22, 1776,  and  son  of  Bev.  Peter,  who 
poronoonced  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre  in  ihat  year.  He 
entered  the  Latin  School  in  1785^  and  gradoated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1796,  (m  whidi  occasion  Mr.  Thacher  engaged  in  a  forensic  dispu- 
tation— Whether  reason  unassisted  by  revelatiim  would  have  led  man- 
to  just  notieos  evenof  theftmt  paMqilei  of  nateal  reli(kto? 
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Mr.  Thaoher  tMted  SaTaoDBli,  Gft.,  Nor.  2,  1802,  in  cot&pMj 
liilh  iia  tbUbst,  Ke?.  PtfCer  TIhmIm,  ftr  Ae  j^itfpos^  of  r^ef  !&  pd- 
iMuffy  eoosiuDption,  where  ihej  arrired  Deo.  S  of  ibat  date,  aBd  hm 
&tfier  expired  on  the  16th  Af  ^t  mdorfiL  Mr*  l)hidher  i^eeorM  an 
acoonnt  of  theTOjagefiomBoBtoD,  and  of  the  last  hours  of  his  fitdier. 
One  incident  is  related,  for  the  reason  that  it  illustrates  &e  inflnenoe 
and  shows  the  importance  of  early  religioiis  cokore.  On  laying  down 
for  the  last  time,  m  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  he  repeated  the  nursery  prayer : 

••  lfo#  I  k^  ntt  ti»iva  to  sleipi 
I  pnj  the  Lord  mj  foul  to  keep ; 
If  I  sbMid  die  beftre  I  irak^ 


I  pnj  the  Lord  mj  sool  to  take 


•  I* 
f 


mi,  teBflig  to  te  SOB,  iud,  <<My  son,  this  Side  prayer  I  faaiiv  Ml 
OBtttled  to  repeai,  on  gcring  to  bed,  for  forty  years.  Iliis  may  bo  liio 
Iwttitne;  I  charge  you  neter  to  omit  it" 

'bk  1806  Mr.  Thadier  prownmeed  the  ohiAioD  for  the  FU  Be«» 
Kappa  Soeiety.  He  became  a  coonseOor-at-law,  and  married  Charlotte 
L,  danj^ter  of  Thomas  MacDommgh,  a  Kritish  omsiil.  He  was 
Town  Advocate  for  Boston  m  1807,  and  Was  judge  of  the  Munioipal 
Court  {or  Sufiblk  from  1828  to  the  year  1848.  He  was  a  member  of 
tiie  Literary  Anthology  Club,  on  its  institution,  in  1805 ;  and  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Athenaram,  on  its  institution,  in  1807. 

Judge  Thacher  was  endowed  with  great  integrity,  and  firm  decision 
of  chamcter,  and  often  stigmatized  as  a  very  severe  judge;  but  he  was 
not  more  rigid  than  just  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  period 
and  station,  and  wisely  eifecied  more  in  the  restraint  of  crime  among 
as  than  any  other  man  on  the  bmeh.  He  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  worst  pasoons  of  men,  says  the  Law  Reporter,  bat  time  is 
no  act  of  his  life  wUch  has  left  any  stain  on  his  character. 

The  Criminal  Oases  of  Judge  Thaoher,  edited  by  Woodum,  ia 
1M6,  is  a  standard  text-bocdc  for  the  bar  and  the  bench.  Several  of 
Mi  ehargoi  were  pdl^sbed,  andaoopy  of  tbemisintfaefibfary  of  <lit 
OMrieal  Society.  In  1888  the  Trial  of  KMoeser  Ohmgh,  for 
f^im  paHidMa,  wMh  the  atguNOts  of  Thteh^r  m  «• 
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ANDREW  RITCHIE,  JR. 
jvur  4»  iMt.  m  to  toiwv  AxmuxBiBm. 

Axa^SJBW  BiXQHiB  wu  bom  in  Boston,  and  gndnatod  at  Harw4 
Golbige  in  1802,  when  be  gave  an  oration  on  '^  Innovation."  He 
md  law  with  Bofiis  G.  Amoiy,  and  nuurried  a  dao^iter  of  Gorneliiis 
Soiant,  a  Weat  India  planter.  He  married  a  aeoond  time,  Sophia 
Hamaon,  a  dao^^ter  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis,  and  aettled  on  bis  plant* 
ation  in  St  Ooiz.  He  was  early  a  coonsell0r-«t-law  in  Boston,  i^ 
which  town  he  was  a  representative  in  1816. 

In  1805  Mr.  Ritchie  gave  an  (mlion  on  the  Anoient  and  Modern 
Eloquence  of  Poetry;  and  in  1818  an  address  for  the  Massachnsetti 
Peaee  Society.  He  was  a  tasteful  and  eflkctive  writer,  and  si^  in 
the  oration  at  the  head  of  ibis  article :  ''  We  are  not  required,  like 
jma%  Hannihal)  to  afiprQach  the  altar  and  vow  elimal  hatmd  to# 
iml  aation ;  bnt  we  will  repair  to  the  neighb<mng  heights,  at  once  the 
tombs  and  everlastiug  UKmuments  of  our  heroes,  and  swear  that,  a| 
they  did,  so  would  we,  rather  sacrifioe  our  lives  than  onr  oountiy.'' 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY  SUMNER. 

im^T  4»  ISOS.    BBI0RB  THS  TOUWQ  UrUBUEOAlB  Of  BOSlOW, 

BoKN  aft  Millon,  Jan  20,  1776;  gmduated  at  Harvard  OoU^pi 
1796.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Maj.  Job  Sumner,  of  liie  ecmtiaental 
maf  m  the  Be^ution,  whose  anoestry  may  be  traeed  to  1687.  Bi§ 
h&ac  was  a  native  of  Milton.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1774 ; 
bet  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  students  woe  dispersed, 
aad  the  college  ediSee  converted  mto  barraeks,  he  joined  the  amgr,  in 
vhidi  he  continued  until  the  peace.  He  was  second  in  eomwand  of 
the  Aaierican  troops  who  todc  possession  ^  New  Tork,  on  its  evaemr* 
«i0nh]rtfsi]kiti8h,Nov.S5, 178S;  and  was  aho  second  in  eomnwl 
^the  battalion  of  light  in&ntiy  which  rendered  to  Gen.  Washini^ee 
28 
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the  last  military  respects  of  the  Beyolutionary  army,  irlien,  In  Dec.  4, 
1788,  at  Frands'  Tavern,  New  Tork  city,  he  took  leave  of  his  brodier 
officers  and  comrades  in  arms  in  terms  of  warm  affection. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war,  Maj.  Sumner  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  setde  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  C^eorgia ; 
and  in  this  capacity,  for  several  succescuve  winters,  visited  tliat  State. 
On  tiie  voyage,  upon  his  retam  from  one  of  ^beiae  visits,  be  Was  talten 
ill,  after  eating  of  a  dolphin  canght  off  the  copper  banks  of  Gape  Hal- 
teras ;  and,  lliongh  his  vessel  made  a  rapid  passage  to  New  York,  nnd 
he  landed  without  delay,  he  died  on  the  day  after  bis  arrival,  Sept. 
16, 1789.  He  was  buried  with  distinguished  military  honors.  Among 
the  paU-bearers  at  his  funeral  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Ws  reanams 
were  interred  near  the  middle  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  New  York ; 
and,  about  one  month  afterwards,  Maj.  Lucas,  of  (Georgia,  was  buried 
by  his  side.  One  monumental  stone  covers  them  both,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  over  the  body  of  each.  That  over  Maj.  Sumner 
is  as  follows :  "  This  tomb  contains  the  remains  ai  Maj.  Job  Sumner, 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  of  tiie  army  ai  the  Bevolution ;  wbo,  having 
sujqported  an  unblemished  character  through  life,  as  the  soldier,  dtxaai 
$xMi,  friend,  died  in  this  city,  after  a  short  illness,  universally  regretted 
by  his  acquaintance,  on  die  16ih  day  of  September,  1789,  aged  88 
[861  years." 

At  the  time  rf  Maj.  Sumner's  decease,  bis  son  was  a  student  at 
Andover  Academy,  under  Mr.  Pemberton,  where  he  was  prepared  tor 
ooUege.  He  enteored  Harvard  Cdlege  in  1 792,  and  received  the  d^ree 
rf  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1796.  Among  his  classmates  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  was  John  Pickering,  the  eminent  Gredc 
lexicographer,  James  Jackson,  the  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Boston,  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  the  profound  divine.  With  the 
latter  Mr.  Sumner  was  ever  on  terms  of  aflectionate  intimacy.  While 
in  college  he  developed  poetical  talents  which  were  then  highly  &v(Hed. 
He  delivered  a  '^  Valedictory  Poem"  before  the  Speaking  Club,  wfaoi 
lis  classmates  left  that  society  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  also,  at 
•ne  <^  the  college  exhibitions,  a  poem  entitled  ''  The  Compass,"  whidi 
was  mueh  admired,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  printed  in  a  pamj^tlet 
There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  &mily  a  copy  of  Shakspeare 
and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  inscribed  in  each  as  follows,  in  the  beaa- 
ttfbl  and  distinet  bandwritiBg  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jenks,  a  foOow-studenl 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner,  though  two  jeaia  after  hm  in  ooQege: 
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^  Thtie  TblomeB  are  presented  to  G.  P.  Summer,  bj  aeyeral  members 
of  Harvard  University,  who  are  desirons  of  expressing  their  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  [deasure  afforded  by  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Com- 
paaa,'  and  for  the  honor  which  it  confers  upon  the  literary  character 
of  the  University."  The  same  poem  prompted  from  another  firiend, 
Joseph  Story,  afterwards  the  illastrions  judge,  a  few  poetical  lines, 
«z|nre8sive  of  warm  approval  of  the  prodacticm,  and  lively  anticipa- 
tifln  of  his  fatore  success.  We  here  transcribe  the  iqpostrophe  from 
the  autogn^pb  of  Justice  Stoxy,  very  neatly  inscribed  on  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  a  printed  copy  of  this  poem,  in  the  possession  of 
Qiarles  Sumner,  our  S^iator  to  Congress,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a 
Yttluable  part  of  his  patrimony : 

«T0  THB  AUTHOB. 

<*  Sore  some  oelestial  Muse  thj  pen  inspired. 
With  noblest  thoughts  thj  glowing  bosom  flied» 
To  trtoe»  with  msgio  srt,  the  Tiried  ttne, 
And  to  Pope's  smoothness  Ifilton's  grsndsM  join. 
Somner,  thj  worth  Colombia's  sons  shaU  own, 
Long  as  the  magnet's  mij^tj  power  is  known  ; 
Enraptured  seraphs  shaU  thj  praise  rehearse. 
And  Fame  with  laurels  eooseorate  thj  verse ; 
Geiiias  shaU  plaoe  her  orown  upba  thj  head. 
And  ftatore  bards  rerere  the  poet  dead. 

"J.  a    /iMie,  1796.'* 

We  cuH  a  passage  from  ''  The  Compass : " 

**  Maj  weeping  man  the  era  never  see, 
When  as  is  Carthage  shaU  Golnmbia  be  ; 
When  glorious  works  of  art  shaU  mouldering  lie. 
And  threatening  ruins  hold  the  distant  €je ; 
SUtues  of  Washington  shaU  sink  in  dvst. 
His  name  unresoued  from  oppresrive  rast ; 
Adams  sbaU  sleep  nnlumored  mid  the  dead. 
And  Hanoook's  broken  odumn  scarce  be  read." 

On  commencement-day,  when  he  took  his  degree,  Mr.  Sumner  deliv- 
ered a  poem  on  ''Time."  He  also  pronounced  the  valedictory  poem 
before  his  classmates,  when  they  completed  their  studies.  The  verses 
herewith,  from  the  valedictory,  in  apt  words  picture  the  kindred  friend- 
ship among  his  fellow-classmates : 

«« From  Ais  loved  spot  to  ftstaUMard  we  go. 
And  fiw  tks  wrdlil  hand  «a  frind  and  fce ; 
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Cm  fim  aSiMioe,  out  ea^niUg  p«Mt, 
From  this  time  forth,  shall  neyer  cease  ; 
Eaeh  ihall  to  each  a  cheering  wish  extend. 
And  UTt  tiiioagh  lift  befrieiided  and  a  friaod." 

All  his  i»rodactioDS  at  this  early  period,  m  throng  VSd^  itiiliriilft  s 
philanthropic  spirit  The  happineea  of  maalripd  ifaa  hb  tcntfallMg 
passion.  Shortly  after  he  left  college  an  inctdent  oooomad  aiiveflmie 
of  this  character.  He  passed  a  winter  in  the  West  LidisB.  The  vb>> 
sel  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  haf^pened  to  stop  at  the  Island  of  Hayla, 
which  was  then  rejoicing  in  its  independence ;  and  the  offioevs  and  pM» 
sengers,  with  oth^  American  citisens  there,  were  invited  to  a  poUit 
entertainment  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Wadiiiigtoii,  at 
which  Gen.  Boyer,  afterwards  president  of  that  republic,  presided.  Mr. 
Sumner,  when  called  upon  for  a  toast,  gave  the  following :  *'  libeity, 
Equality  and  Happiness,  to  all  men ;"  which  so  much  pleased  Boyer, 
that  he  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-<»uup  to  invite  the  young  Amerioan  to 
take  the  seat  of  honor  by  his  aide  at  the  totat 

Mr.  Sumner  was  early  associated,  as  a  private  teadier,  under  tfie 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hingham,  and  Profoflsor 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  1805,  towards  whom  he  ever  bob- 
tained  relations  of  friendship.  He  shordy  made  a  visit  to  Georgia, 
partly  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  &ther,  and  joomeyed  home  by  land 
through  the  Southern  States.  On  his  return,  be  devoted  hiaiielf  le 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  H(m.  George  Biefaaids  Minot; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  that  omam^t  of  Suffolk  bar,  he  finished  his 
initiation  under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Joaiah  Quincy,  with  whom, 
though  differing  in  politics,  he  always  sustained  the  relations  (tf  warn 
regard.  In  1798  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  the  poem  befin^  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  oration  on  this  occasion  wis  daiir- 
ered  by  Bev.  John  T.  Kirkland.  On  Feb.  22,  1800,  Mr.  Svmner 
delivered  at  Milton  a  eulogy  on  Washington,  which  vras  published  at 
Dedham,  and  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  octavo  volume  entitled 
''Eulogies  and  Orations  on  Washington,"  as  being  one  <^  the  best 
pronounced  on  the  virtues  of  that  illustrious  fiither  of  the  Union. 

About  the  year  1805,  when  poUtical  excitement  was  warm,  WiUian 
Austin,  of  the  Democratic  ]party,  author  of  Letters  firom  Londcm,  in 
consequence  of  political  differ^oes  wiih  Gen.  Simon  Elliott,  m 
the  Chronicle,  over  ^'Dedus,"  was  ehaUenged  by  James  H.,  wm 
of  the  general     Mr.  SumnMr  was    the  seoond  finr   Mr.  Austin, 
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widiefitUofeombalirumBkodelsIancL  Onecf  the  parties,  Ifr. 
Alutm,  was  di^tly  voanded  by  a  pistd-ihot  Mr.  Sumner  deqpl j 
ligrettod  bftviag  taken  «  pert  in  tbia  oonfliet,  and  the  subject  was 
nknown  to  his  childran  until  after  his  decease. 

Mr.  Sumner  early  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party.  He 
Ma  *  oonatant  and  tenacioas  advocate  of  the  administration  of  Jethr^ 
son.  Hie  name  nfifmn  on  important  local  committees  daring  this 
psriod.  He  wrote  in  the  Bepnblican  newspapers,  and  took  part  in  pub- 
lie  meetings.  He  delivered  a  public  address  on  the  seccmd  inaugura- 
tisa  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  also  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1808| 
as  aaved  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  tke  period.  We  find  in  thisproducticHi  a  passage  asweU  adapted  to 
the  present  politiod  excitement  as  it  was  to  the  fever  of  mnbargo  and 
Mft-intercourse,  forty-two  yeara  ago :  ^'  There  is,  indeed,  no  dirersity 
of  interest  between  the  pe<^le  of  the  north  and  the  peopleof  the  south; 
Sid  Mejf  are  no  firiends  to  either  who  endeavor  to  stimukte  and  embit- 
ter the  one  against  the  odier.  What  if  the  bodb  of  Massachusetts 
tank  Mgh  on  the  roll  of  Bevolutionary  &me  ?  The  wisdom  and  hero- 
ips  lor  which  they  have  been  distinguished  will  never  permit  ihem  to 
iodvlge  an  inglorious  boast  The  independence  and  liberty  we  possess 
ana  '  the  result,  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  eflforts, — of  common  dan- 
gBKBi  fluierings  and  successes;'  and  God  forbid  that  those  who  have 
every  motive  of  sympathy  and  interest  to  act  in  concert  should  ever 
beoosne  the  prey  of  party  bickerings  among  themselves." 

VoT  aevaral  years  during  the  period  of  1806,  and  excepting  one  year, 
Wtil  1818,  Mr.  Sumner  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
irbea  Perei  Morton  and  Josq^h  Story  were  speakers,  and  Marcus 
Morton,  afterwards  governor,  was  clerk  of  tiie  Senate.  In  1810  Mr. 
Smmar  was  a  lieotenant  in  the  Boston  regiment,  and  his  punctilious 
obaervaDoe  of  military  etiquette  is  in  the  memoxy  of  old  men  among 
OS.  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  long  actively  engage  in  political  matters. 
Hm  care  of  a  large  fionily  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  mar- 
liedi  April  25, 1810,  to  Miss  Belief  Jacob,  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  in 
Hanover,  Plymouth  county,  and  had  nine  children ;  of  these,  oclj  five 
nniva.  Aba.  Sumner  has  been  a  lovely,  devoted  mother,  who  haa 
htffij  eoBtributed  to  the  formation  of  their  character.  Mr.  Sumner 
was  a  wall-read  lawyer,  and  fiuthful  m  all  that  he  undertooL  Hewas 
psealiarfy  ftrtonate  in  the  intimate  regard  of  the  members  of  the  bar, 
88« 
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and  a^eoblly  Hiti  of  Chief  Jofttiee  Parker;  Uit  he  Barer  < 
ezteiuriye  practioe. 

Li  1825  Mr.  Smnner  waa  i^peintod  by  Got.  Lmooh  to  the  defntod 
atation  of  aheriff  of  the  coantj  of  Soflblk.  Thia  <dke  he  ratainaii,  if 
anoceeaiye  appointments,  down  to  the  time  of  his  deoeaae,  in  April  24, 
1889.  Perhaps  no  incumbent  has  ever  filled  that  office  in  dna  oooalgr 
who  made  its  datiee  the  subject  of  more  careful  study.  He  eaq»lond 
the  history  and  origin  of  the  office  in  the  l&^lish  law,  and  its  int»- 
duction  into  Massachusetts.  Peculiar  evidence  of  thk  iqppears  in  tlie 
discourse  which  he  delivered  before  the  court  and  bar,  in  the  coniV 
house,  Boston,  June,  1829,  on  some  points  of  difference  between  tbe 
sheriff's  office  in  Massachusetts  and  in  En^and.  This  was  published 
m  the  American  Jurist  for  July,  1829,  voL  2.  It  was  also  paUiahad 
in  a  pamphlet.  It  is  a  valuable  producticm,  both  in  a  historical  and 
judicial  point.  It  concludes  with  personal  sketches  <^  his  predeoeaaon 
in  office.  He  relates  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  earliest  sheriff  whom  he 
ever  saw,  that  he  was  a  rich  and  a  moral  old  bachelor,  of  whoa  it  was 
once  jocularly  said,  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  that  "  the  sheriff  knew 
very  well  how  to  arrest  men  and  to  attach  women ; "  a  piece  of  humor 
well  intended  and  well  received,  and 

«*P]ra2w€noaa}^ 
To  iUl  th«  ambitioQ  d  a  priyate 


Mr.  Sumner,  through  life,  was  remarkable  finr  his  strict  and  moat 
conscientious  integrity.  More  than  one  person  remarked  of  him,  that 
he  would  trust  his  whole  fortune  to  him,  without  bond  or  security  ai 
any  kind.  He  felt  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his  office ;  and,  at 
times,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of  resigning,  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  their  anxieties.  He  always  preserved  his  interest  in  lit- 
erature, especially  in  history  and  poetry ;  and,  in  advanced  life,  he 
joined  in  the  classical  studies  of  hb  children.  Though  at  times  aus- 
tere and  reserved,  his  general  manners  were  simple,  easy,  flowing,  and 
affikble.  He  has  been  characterized  as  ''the  best-mannered  man  in 
Boston ; "  and,  to  show  how  near  his  heart  was  such  a  habit,  we  will 
cite  the  sentiment  given  in  Faneuil  Hall,  August,  1827,  at  the  festival 
after  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  schools :  ''  QooA  learning  and 
good  manners :  Two  good  companions.  Happy  when  they  meet,  thay 
ou^  never  to  part"  Sheriff  Sumner  waa  small  of  stBtare,  an  ena- 
ciaAed,  attenuated  figure,  and  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Sunuel ', 
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Ibe  jiOat  of  Soflblk^  the  most  rotimd,  ponderoin  mn  m  Bostai,  ind 
the  Lambert  of  New  Englnnd. 

Ttete  ire  sereral  oooaskmal  poeim  of  hk  wbiA.  are  still  presenned, 
parliciilariy  odes  and  songs  for  charitable  and  poUtkalfise^  Among 

has  pnbOcations  was  a  letter  in  reply  to  one  from  the  Anti-masomc  oom- 
mittee  for  the  coonty  of  Saliblk,  dated  Oct  19, 1829,  in  which  he 
exposed,  in  temperate  language,  the  character  and  pretmsioiis  of  ibe 
Masonic  institntion.  Thk  was  pablished  in  a  pamphlet,  and  exieii- 
sively  eironlated.  It  is  a  document  marked  by  great  genifeness  and 
{(Mlmrance,  and  some  refinement  of  taste.  A  published  collection  of 
Us  fagltiTe  pieces  would  be  a  memorial  of  his  patriotic  spirit. 

In  giving  toasts  at  pabKc  festifals,  he  was  often  called  upon,  and 
not  unfirequently  expressed  himself  in  verse.  Some  of  these  are  vety 
Mioftons.  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  our  model  mayor,  in  calling  upon 
Urn  once,  gave  as  a  toast :  '^  He  Sheriff  of  Suffolk :  The  only  sheril^ 
except  Walter  Scott,  bom  on  Parnassus.'^  The  folbwing  toasts,  given 
July  4, 1826,  might  wdl  vindicate  this  compliment :  "The  United 
Statoe :    One  and  indivisiUe. 

**  Firm  like  th«  Oik  mfty  oar  blMt  UnM»  riso. 
No  1MB  distingiiished  £>r  its  8trengtli#iid  siie ; 
The  uneqiiel  branoliee  emulous  imite 
To  shield  end  greoe  the  trunk's  mijestio  height ; 
Through  long  soeoeeding  years  end  oentnrles  lire. 
Ho  Tifor  lodng  from  the  eid  thej  give." 

We  cite  another  toast,  given  July  4, 1828,  which  gives  a  just  tribute 
to  agriculture,  and  a  skilful  compUment  to  Gov.  Lincoln,  who,  like  Cin- 
dmiatus,  though  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  practical 
farmer :    ' '  Agriculture : 

**  In  China's  realms,  firom  earliest  days  tiU  now, 
Tbe  weU-lored  onperor  annual  holds  the  phmgh  ; 
Here*  too,  our  worthiest  candidates  fbr  ihne. 
With  nnsoiled  honor,  sometimes  do  the  same. 
Upholding  snch,  oar  yeomen's  generoos  hearts 
Show  a  just  reverence  to  the  first  of  arts." 

In  the  htler  days  of  his  lile  he  rarely  voted,  and  was  reludsnt 
to  be.edled  <tf  any  particular  party;  but  he  always  remembered, 
viA  aatisbotifln,  his  early  oonnection  with  the  old  Republican  party, 
mi  with  many  of  the  leaders  mI  the  old  Federal  parly  he  waa  on 
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fiMDAjtems.  Heivasanled  loktltoAirti-iDM(mMo«iaidi«e  fir 
Govaniorof  the  State,  wludi  he  dedined.  He  nts  abe  mged  to  be  m 
candidate  fer  the  najoralty  of  BortOB,  at  the  time  irhen  Qmmsy  fnally 
kit  his  ekctton.  Bat  he  resolutely  decUned,  prafarfaig  the  oAoe  1m» 
bald;  b»t  adding,  with  expreariYe  wanntfa,  Ihat  he  codd never  cnniwnt 
le  be  a  oaiididate  against  his  early  fiiend. 

Hifl  memory  will  be  venerated,  in  his  desoendants,  long  ae  eh^ 
qimioe,  literature,  soienoe  and  parity,  aie  reoogniied  in  sons  audi  as 
Charles,  George  and  Horace  Sumner,  Ite  second  of  whom  is  widely 
known  as  a  travdkr,  and  by  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  attafaK 
meats.    He  was  bom  Feb.  S,  1817.    He  was  educated  in  the  Boetoft 
High  Sohod;  visited  Europe  in  1888,  and  has  remamed  there  to  fliis 
period.    While  in  Russia  he  enjoyed  the  pecoliar  &Tor  of  Ae  Empe* 
For  Nichohis,  and  has  traveled  scnaae  time  as  his  guest    Kiehdae 
reposed  more  confidence  in  him,  finr  infinrmaticm  on  this  country,  tfaaa 
ea  any  otiber  Am^can.    He  made  a  yoyage  round  the  Bbck  Sea. 
with  die  Bmssian  fleet,  and  also  an  ezcurnon  to  the  Caucasus.    Htt» 
he  visited  and  made  observaticms  on  mud  Tolcanoes,  notdeeeribed  befim 
since  Marco  Polo;    visited  Constantinc^le,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egypt,  and  Ghreece.    In  the  latter  country  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter 
(m  its  condition,  which  inis  published  in  the  Democratic  Beview.    He 
then  passed  a  year  in  Italy,  Sicily, — ascending  Mount  ^tna, — and 
next  visited  Germany,  Hungary,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.     At 
Leyden  he  made  curious  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fibers,  especially  of  John  Bobinson,  published  in  die  Collectiona  <^ 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.    He  then  proceeded  to  England, 
and  firom  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  passed  a  year.    Since  his  return 
from  Spain,  he  has  resided  in  Paris,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  England 
and  Germany.     In  all  these  countries  he  has  become  personally 
acquainted  with  those  who  are  most  eminent  in  science,  literature,  and 
politics.    In  Hungary,  several  years  before  its  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  revolution,  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  witfi  Kossuth.    Qs 
has  for  years  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  great  Humboldt,  who  has 
eipressed  a  great  interest  in  his  conversation  and  opinions.    He  wtf 
fiuniliarly  acquamted  with  Lamartine  and  De  Tocqueville,  in  France. 
The  ]«tter,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Gen.  Gavaipiac,  has  characteriaed  him 
ae  fUDows:  '^Mr.  Sumner  is  a  man  of  superior  intelhgenoe,  very 
aecooq^Iished,  perfectly  ftmihar  with  all  Bun^ean  affiurs,  and  knowing 
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iim  HMumi  pu6m  mi  pulHim  9t  Europe  tmamh  belter  Uma  mj 
SwtqpMCi."    Beisame0iWrf06ff«^Ieimedfoeieties<tf  Bsn^ 

Ote  ymai^  m&  of  Mr.  SunMr,  Horace,  bora  Dee.  26^  18S4^ 
and  ftdncatod  k  the  Boston  Hi^  Sdnol,  perished  in  the  imek  of  tke 
aUp  SUMbelh,  on  Kre  idand,  ne«r  New  Tcnrk  oitj,  July  18, 1850. 
He  was  an  mvalid,  retommg  from  a  year  m  Italy,  whither  he  had 
hiea  in  pursfiit  of  health.  Among  his  oompaniona  in  misfbrtone  was 
the  lifait^hjoneea  Fallw  Osaoli,  her  hnaband  and  child;  but  her  kfty 
iirtofiectttal  character  did  not  excite  a  strongs  interest  than  the 
moral  exoellenoea  <^  yoimg  Snmner.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Hon.  TiBH)thy  Fuller,  whom  we  have  sketched  as  an  orator  for  July, 
1881.  The  Christian  Begister  for  July  27,  1850,  states  that  <'Li 
tba  same  ship  was  a  yomig  man  of  the  most  pore,  nnambitioas,  lonng 
aod  gende  life,  whose  quiet  virtnes  had  singularly  endeared  him  to  die 
ftw  wha  knew  him,  and  whose  death  at  any  time  oonM  only  be 
rogwded  as  a  bkssed  dispensation  to  him,  howoTer  serere  it  mi{^l  be 
ta  bis  friends."  Horace  Sumner,  says  the  B^^ister,  was  retiring  in 
his  habits  and  tastes,  but  his  memory  wiU  kmg  be  dierished  by  his 
fiiands  wHh  peculiar  interest  and  aff)eti<m. 


WILLIAM  TUDOR. 

JULY  4,  1809.    fOR  THB  TOWIT  AUTHORrflBS. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  28, 1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Judge 
Xodor;  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andovw;  and  gradoated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1796,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue 
on  the  Advantages  of  Public  Education.  Having  an  ambition  for 
Wrcantile  pursuits,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  John  Godmaa, 
ill  eminent  merchant,  who  early  sent  him  to  Paris  as  his  confidential 
igpnt;  and,  after  his  return  to  Boston,  be  sailed  for  Leghorn,  and 
JWrfe  the  tour  of  Europe,  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  Mteratuie 
hA  literary  men  wherever  be  went  In  1805  he  was  one  of  the 
fwideis  oCthe  Literary  Aniholc^  Gkb,  the  most  ddighlfal  literary 
^  social  institution  ever  formed  in  Boston ;  and  in  November  of  this 
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jmt  emirnkti  for  tlie  West  Indies,  in  eompm^  wik  Jaaas  SMiil, 
for  the  purpose  of  eetablishiDg  a  new  objeot  of  oommeroei  by  tibe  tnw* 
portation  of  ioe  to  tiopical  dimates,  and  the  erection  ai  ice-houses  as 
places  of  deposit  He  founded  the  traffic,  as  agent  of  Frederic  Tudor, 
his  brother,  to  his  entire  i^probation.  He  was  a  State  rq[>resentati?6 
for  Boston ;  and  clerk  of  Suffolk  County  Courts,  in  1816,  and  a 
counsellor-atrlaw.  In  1810  he  published  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oratioii, 
the  deliverj  of  which  was  prevented  bj  his  departure  for  Europe, 
when  he  became  agent  for  Stephen  Higginson,  Esq.,  in  an  endea?or 
to  introduce  large  quantities  of  English  manufiictures  into  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  hostile  decrees  of  Napoleon  against  the 
rights  of  neutrals. 

In  1815  Mr.  Tudor  delivered  an  address  for  the  Phi  Beta  Eapjia 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  the  opinion,  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  not  produced  more  good  poems  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  subjects, —  that  the  appropriate  themes  of  other  countries  had  been 
exhausted  by  their  own  poets,  and  that  none  existed  in  ours.  In  this 
admirable  performance,  1^  makes  it  evident  that  the  scenery  and  histoiy 
of  our  country  aflford  abundant  material  to  the  man  <^  g^uua.  Hia 
concluding  sentence  is  as  follows :  ''  The  same  block  of  marble  whidi, 
in  the  hands  of  an  artisan,  might  only  have  formed  a  step  for  llie 
meanest  feet  to  trample  on,  under  the  touch  of  genius  unfolded  the 
Belvidere  Apollo,  glowing  with  divine  beauty  and  immortal  yoi^ 
the  destroyer  of  the  Python,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  the  inajea- 
tic  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry." 

In  allusion  to  the  novel  enterprise  of  transporting  ioe  to  tropieai 
climates,  originated  by  the  Tudors,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  reiidcffa 
the  following  beautiful  and  emphatic  tribute : 

<'  The  gold  expended  by  this  gratleman  at  Nahant," —  Mr.  Frederid^ 
Tudor, — '^  whether  it  is  little  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  ttmm 
California,  but  from  the  iceof  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  MiddleBex 
gold,  every  pennyweight  of  it  The  sparkling  sur&oe  of  our  beaotifid 
pcmds,  restored  by  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  as  often  as  it  is  remof^ 
has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield,  ages  aft^  the  wet  diggiagi 
and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Feather  riven  tea 
exhausted,  a  perpetual  reward  to  the  industry  bestowed  upon 
The  sallow  Genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  onoe ;  when  rifled  bj  : 
^  glittering  priie  is  guie  forevw.    Not  so  with  our  pure  ixrjtM 
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hlDMk     Then,  witb  etek  ntnnmig  winter,  the  rastere  birt  h&MM 

qpfait  of  tho  Northi 

« Iflth  oMe  petrille»  cold  and  diy. 

At  with  ft  trident  smitee,  «nd  ftxcB  firm 
As  Delot  floating  onoe.* 

"  This  is  a  branch  of  Middlesex  indostrj  that  we  have  a  right  to  be 

proad  o£     I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  done  justice  to  it ;  and  I  look 

upon  Mr.  Tudor,  the  first  person  who  took  up  this  business  on  a  large 

male,  as  a  great  pubUc  beqefiu^r.    He  has  carried  comfort,  in  its 

most  inoflfensive  and  salutary  form,  not  only  to  the  dairies  and  tables 

of  our  own  community,  but  to  those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the 

tropics,  to  the  furthest  east     If  merit  and  benefits  conferred  gave 

power,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  with  more  truth  than  of  any  prince  or 

ruler  living, 

* super  et  Garamantas  et  Indoa 

Proftret  imperinm. ' . 


*' When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I 
alittle  struck,  one  day,  at  the  royd  drawing-room,  to  see  the  President 
of  tlie  Board  of  Control  (tfaebourd  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
government  of  India)  af^roaching  me  with  a  stranger,  at  that  time 
much  talked  of  in  Londcm, —  the  Babu  Dwarkanauth  Tagore.  This 
pcnon,  who  is  not  now  living,  was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealth,  liberality 
and  intelligence.  He  was  dressed  with  oriental  magnificence ;  —  be 
bsd  on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  a  rich  cashmere  shawl,  held 
together  by  a  large  diamond  broach;  another  cashmere  around  his 
body;  his  countenance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  highly  intelligent 
and  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion was  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  me. 
at  die  American  minister,  for  the  benefits  which  my  countrymen  had 
ooafiHned  on  his  countrymen.  I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  referred 
to;  I  thought  he  might  have  in  view  the  mission  schoob,  knowing  as 
I  did  that  he  himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.  He  imme- 
dialely  said  that  he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  firom  America  to 
India,  conducing  not  only  to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding,  that  numer- 
OBs  lives  were  saved  every  year,  by  implying  lumps  of  American  ice 
to  the  head  of  the  patient,  in  cases  of  high  fever.  He  asked  me  if  I 
Ittew  firom  what  part  of  America  it  came.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure 
to  tell  him  that  I  livedo  when  at  home^  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
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1^  Spot  from  wbich  it  was  broii^it  It  ifw  a  most  igreesbfe  < 
stance  to  hear,  in  this  authentic  way,  that  the  sagMtjr  and  eofc 
of  my  friend  and  neighbor  had  converted  the  pore  waters  of  aoi  lakw 
into  the  means,  not  only  of  promoting  health,  bat  saving  life,  at  die 
antipodes.  I  most  say  I  almost  envied  Mr.  Tudor  the  honest  satis- 
fitction  which  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  reflecting  that  he  had  been  aUa 
to  stretch  out  an  arm  of  benevolence  fix>m  the  other  side  of  the  j^ob% 
by  which  he  was  every  year  raising  up  his  fellow-men  from  the  yeqg^ 
of  the  grave.  How  few  of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  Inik^ 
from  the  time  of  Sesostris,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  to  the  proacot 
time,  can  say  as  much !  Others,  at  best,  have  goqe  to  govmiy  tM 
often  to  plunder  and  to  slay; — our  countryman  has  gone  there,  not  U^ 
destroy  Ufe,  but  to  save  it, — to  benefit  them,  while  he  reaps  a  weU* 
earned  harvest  himself" 

Mr.  Tudor  originated  the  North  American  Beview,  in  1815,  and  ik0 
first  four  volumes  of  this  national  repository  of  literature,  politios  and 
science,  are  almost  entirely  from  his  own  hand ;  and  this  journal  soon 
exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  American  mind.  Hia 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  published  in  1819,  and  his  volume  of 
collected  miscellanies,  mark  him  as  one  of  the  ripest  sdiokra  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Tudor  published  the  "  life  of  James  Otis,"  in  1828^ 
<^  which  it  has  been  remarked  Ihat  Tudor  exhibits  Otis,  not  in  a 
solitary  portrait,  but,  Uke  Napoleon  on  his  brasen  column,  or  Wei* 
lington  in  his  silver  shield,  as  the  prominent  figure  in  a  variety  of 
interesting  scenes,  the  head  of  an  illustrious  group.  Mr.  Tudor  wis 
the  originator  of  the  present  Bunker  Hill  Mcmument.  It  came  to  Ua 
knowledge  accidentally  that  a  part  of  Bunker  Hill  was  tor  sale ;  and 
he  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the  residue  embraced  the  spot  on 
which  the  American  redoubt  had  been  rabed,  and  where  Warren  fell, 
and  that  this  might  probably  be  purchased  at  that  period.  Mr.  Tudor, 
in  the  year  1822,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  on  the  battle-ground  "  the 
noblest  column  in  the  world ; "  and  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  by  the  noble  Lafiityette,  June  17,  1825.  He  died  befinre  its 
completion,  which  was  not  effected  until  July,  1842. 

Mr.  Tud(»r  was  the  secretary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Aaso- 
ciation,  instituted  June  17, 1828,  of  which  John  Brooks  was  its  first 
president,  and  D&niel  Webster  was' the  first  oratM*,  June  17,  1825. 
Mr.  Tudor  has  the  reputation  of  conceiving  and  origmatoig  the  oilj 
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clMtef  ^  hilrnsthQ  oity,  in  IB22^  iviiioir  wat  matOMd  and  drawn  up 
bf'llid  BfoiL  Iiemndi  Shaw* 

llr.  Tdknr;  in  the  next  year,  was  appointed:  oonsid  for  tUe  United 
SiMea  at  Lima  and  llie  ports  of  Feni,  and  again  set  sail  fimn  his 
native  eify  in  TSbr^  1828^  after  whioh  he  never  returned  to  his  bdoved 
oomtlT!  Lt  18^  he  was  iqfypomted  Ghung^  d'AffldisB  of  the  United 
State' «tE  Bio  Janeiro;  and,  i^Ie  reaideBt  in  that  plaee,  Ifr.  Todor 
iFMe  a  work  of  imaginatkm,  entifled  ''Oebel  Teir,"  the  name  of  a 
maanirin  on  the  eaet  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  whieh,  aooording  to  an 
Artima  legendj  the  birds  from  aU  oounlrieB  of  the  worid  annually 
assemble  for  the  pnrpoee  of  oonnsel  and  debate, — on  wlath  he  con- 
stMBtod  an  allegorj,  bj  irqr  of  report  to  line  supposed  assembly  of 
I»rds5  riiewing  bis  vieirs  and  opinions  on  ihe  oon^Hdon  and  poliey  of 
this  ceantry  and  the  natioitt  of  Eixrope.  While  Mr.  Todor  wae  in 
BrMil,  ^  Ber.  G.  S.  Stewart,  a  ofaaplain  in  liie  United  States  nayy, 
^i4s!fted  him  at'tbePraya  de  FUmen^,  relatea  that  he  was  reeeived 
by^Mr;  DodxNrwith  the  cordiality  x)f  a  brother,  and  was  admitted  at  onee 
to  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  bosom.  He  discovered  in  ham  traits  truly 
nobis  ffid  ftsoinaling,  which  excited  an  adturation  and  an  attadnnent 
nefefto  be  fbrgotten. 

fbe  trea^  c^  Mr;  TMorwith  the  court  of  Bio  Janeiro  was  the  last 
paklie  servioe  he  war  permitted  to  rend^  his  country*  On  the  9th 
l&ieb,  1880,  he  died  of  a  fever  incident  t6  the  climate.  Mr.  Todor 
left' many  manuscriple  regarding  the  coantries  in  which  be  reside, 
aoflfes  of  them  neariy  completed.  His  (Mml  correspondence  is  dso 
pressrved;  andh  is  hoped  that  ail  his  pvodactions  will  be  published  in 
a  oiedaeoted  form,  as  they  are  ui  honor  to  ttolHeratnre  of  this  naticm. 


DAVID  EVERETT. 

JULT  4,  1869..    FOR  THS  BUNKSB  HILL  ASSOdATIOH. 

Itk  Bt'BBBTT  ^delivered  an  oratiott  at  Andierst,  July  4, 1804,  whidi 
is  ooeof-  hss^best  prodaetions,  when  be  remarked:  ''It  was  firom  the 
assiduoas  caie  of  our  ftr^itthera  to  make  good  cttisens,  their  habitual 
and  exalted  vbtocs  as  eudr,  that  our  oocmtry's  prosperity  increased,  bj 
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Bure  and  pro^reffihre  stepB,  Ihat  the  Bturdy  roots  ot  mi^fwkme  Aot 
deep  and  spread  wide  before  its  brandies  seareely  appeared,  and  Itmg 
before  its  fruit  was  aaticipaled  by  the  imaginatioii.  13us  tree,  wladi 
may  yet  prove  tbe  tree  of  life  to  Amerioa,  or  the  xxfas  of  her  Hamhr 
tion,  has  been  protected  by  the  memorable  heroism  of  the  TeteMuw  «f 
oar  Bevolutionary  war.  From  that  straggle,  its  Inranohes  baje  0|H«i|g 
up  to  luxuriance,  and  its  ezoberant  fruit  clostered  on  every  boi^^ 
We  vainly  call  it  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  are  ehted  at  the 
sight  of  the  gorgeous  wonder.  Ambitioos  to  aaoead  and  enjoy  the 
fruit,  we  n^lect  to  prune  its  branches  and  cultivate  its  roots.  Heed* 
less  of  the  annoying  insect  and  insidious  worm  which  devour,  we  imag- 
ine our  toils  are  ended,  and  the  blessing  secure.  But  as  this  bleflsiDg 
was  growing  to  our  hands  before  we  sought  it,  ere  we  are  aware  it  may 
be  taken  from  us.  Common;  observation  shows  that  we  may  80<m  lose, 
by  neglect,  what  has  been  acquired  by  the  prudence  of  years ;  and 
that  {precipitate  folly  may  destroy,  in  an  hour,  what  has  been  acdmni- 
lated  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  It  is  to  stimulate,  not  to  discourage,  oar 
exertion,  that  all  which  most  adorns  private  life  and  sheds  lasting  lustre 
on  a  nation  is  acquired  by  assiduous  efforts,  and  maintained  by  con- 
stant care.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  our  ancestors  were  virtoons 
and  brave, —  that  they  were  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  oonspicaoos 
finr  their  devotion  to  the  common  good  of  their  country.  The  afiai 
of  gratitude  and  a  laudable  pride  require  that  we  should  commemorate 
their  characters  with  filial  reverence.  Our  duty  to  ourselves,  our 
country,  and  our  €K)d,  demand  more  than  the  empty  homage  of  the 
tongue.  They  urge  us  to  revere  their  example;  to  make  their  coneet 
habits  and  wholesome  precepts  fomiliar  to  ourselves  and  our  chihken ; 
to  view  wealth  as  useless  lumber,  wit)iout  the  former,  and  knowkc^ 
as  worse  than  vain,  without  the  latter.  Pursuing  their  well-known 
track,  we  cannot  essentially  err.  It  has  '  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,'  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  fix>m  the  pure  and  simple 
lesson  that  Mh  on  the  listening  in&nt's  ear  from  the  lips  of  the  aflbo- 
tionate  mother,  to  those  sublime  truths  which  awe  our  reason,  and 
point  the  way  to  heaven.  With  these  sure  guides,  we  have  it  in  oar 
power  to  convince  the  doubting  world  that  a  republican  government  is 
not  an  idle  theory, —  that  its  strength  is  the  onion  of  its  dtiaens,  its 
wealth  their  public  spirit,  its  stability  their  virtue,  its  indq)endence  the 
result  of  all,  and  its  only  mystery  die  simplicity  of  its  prindplee,  exhSn 
iting,  in  obvious  social  duties,  the  whole  thecny  of  its  policy." 
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Slft^Bvereltiras  horn  st  Prinoeton,  MasB.,  in  1769,  sod  waftevfy 
kft  an  orplian,  his  fiUlier  having  Men  in  military  service  in  tlie  wst 
of  tlie  Bevolntion.  He  lived  and  was  under  ^  gaardian  care  of  rel- 
atives at  Wrentliam,  whence  he  went  to  the  New  Ipswich  Academy  at 
abe«t  ^  age  <tf  twenty-one.  He  gradm^ed  at  Dartmonth  College  in 
1706,  and  on  that  occasion  had  the  honor  of  the  valedictory  poem,  m 
iikiik  he  predicted  of  our  cosntry  as  fidlows : 

**  The  Muse  pro^botie  vimri  the  wmamg  dij, 
Wlien  ftdertl  laws  beyond  the  line  shall  swaj ; 
Where  Spanish  indolenoe  inactive  lies. 
And  erery  art  and  every  yirtne  dies, — 
VflMre  pride  and  avarice  thor  empire  hM^ 
IgaMj  great,  and  poor  amid  thair  gold,  — 
Odnmbia's  genins  sliaU  the  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  each  breast  with  patriotic  fire. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  shall  confine 
The  gtnsroos  flame  that  <figidfies  the  mind ; 
0*er  aU  the  earth  shaU  Freedom's  banner  wave. 
The  tyrant  blast,  and  liberate  the  slave ; 
Plenty  and  peace  shall  spread  from  pole  to  pdle^ 
Tin  earth's  grand  flunily  possess  one  sonL" 

Having  studied  law  with  John  M.  Forbes,  he  entered  the  bar  in 
mton,  and  had  an  office  in  Gonrt-street,  in  company  with  the  noted 
Thomas  0.  Selfndge,  who  killed  Charles  Austin,  in  State-street ;  in 

1801  was  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  celebration  at  Cambridge ;  in 

1802  he  removed  to  Amherst^  N.  H.,  and  remained  in  that  town  until 
180T,  when  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  established  the  Boston  Patriot 
in  1809,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  in 
the  paper  that  Pjresident  John  Adams,  who  had  become  disaflbcted 
towards  the  Federd  party,  wrote  historical  reminiscences  and  pdlitical 
esays. 

Mr.  Everett  was  author  of  a  very  agreeable  little  work,  entitied 
"Common  Sense  in  Dishabille,"  written  after  the  manner  of  No^ 
Webster's  ^^  Prompter,'^  which  should  be  published  in  a  tasteful  form, 
sad  widely  scattered.  He  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  — ' '  Da- 
ranriel,  or  the  Persian  Patriot "—  was  pCTformed  in  1800  at  the  Fed- 
ttratstreet  Theatre.  Mr.  Everett  early  engaged  in  politics,  and  wrote 
in  the  Boston  Gazette  over  the  signature  of  ^'Junius  Americanns." 
Bd  was  at  this  period  warm  in  the  interests  <^  the  Fkleral  party;  but 
he  took  ndes,  im  the  great  division  of  the  party  between  President 
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A^kam^  on  the  one  band,  uA^baJ^mc/6oa  of  Ae  Sbdenl  patiy  faomi 
ts.tlra  Aaex  jimtp^  and  indined  i&ofqxxntkmtoihe  latter.  Mr*  'Bw^ 
«ttr]|ianied  Dorothy^  daagbtar.c^  baac  Appteton,  Bee  29,  l/ffiS} 
idio  ii»B  nster  of  the  emineDt-AppletQDa  of  Boston.  In  1811  Mr. 
Brerett  paUiahed  the  finit  nomber  <^a  BniionBtratiaa  on  tbe  Dhritulgr- 
of  the  Seriptarea.in.the  folfilmeDt  (£tfae  Propbeciea,  being  a8eriefr<rf' 
eBsajs,  in  which  he  writes:  ''  I  hawa  endeavorod^.to  prove  that  liiepetH 
pie  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  distinctly  aUnded  to  and  diar- 
acterixed  hj  the  inspired  wiilen,  Bamel-and  St»  John :  in  one,  by  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  withont.  hands;  in  the  other,  by  the 
man-child  of  the  church  militant  "Wei  haye  seen  that  those  symbob 
most,  npon  every  priociple  of  anak^and  sound  rpasoning,  neoessazSy 
represent  some  new  character  in  the  prophetic  drama,  at  or  befinre  its 
gnnd  catastrophe;  and  that  the  subject  represented  must,  upon  die 
same  principles,  be  a  pe(^Ie  or  nation  deriving  their  odgin  from  Chris- 
tendom. Such  are  the  people  of -the  United' States.  Their  origfai  was 
the  result  of  no  edict  or  formal  aot  of  secular  power,  as  signified  by 
the  figurative  expression  in  Daniel.  Hey  are  the  oflspring  <^  the  per- 
secuted and  reforming  chun^  as  designated  by  St  John.  They  have 
been  the  peculiar  subjects  of  that  protecting  care  of  Divine  Prorkl^ioe, 
sa  st^Km^^y  intimated  by  those  strildiig.  synJbds  which  am)ear  to  give 
the  .first  distinct  vi^w  of  th^m,  and  so  clearly  expressed  m  the  further* 
devdopment  pf  ti^  history  and  character  by  both  these  prc^JwtB* 
ISiey  have  also  attained  their  national ,  independenoe,  as  evident^  rep- 
resented by  their  being  caught  up  to  ^  throne  of  God,  the  maniftst 
emblem  of.  sovereign  power,  and  perhaps  of  the  ezoellenoe  of  its  fini 
of  government"  We  do.  not  discover  that  this  production  eror 
ertended  to.anodier  number.  It  cnuprises.  forty  pagea  in  octavo^ 
and;  diq>lays  great  ingenuity  of  argument.  In  1812  Mr.  Brevett 
espoused  die  cause  of  Do  Witt  Clinton  for  the  presidency,  in  oppo- 
sition to  James  Madison,  thus  returmng  to  the  Federal  party.  He 
ixmducted,  also,  <' The  Yankee,"  and  engaged  in  ''The  PSot,"  wlwsh 
survived  but  a  bi:ief  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Marietta,  GUo^ 
where,  befove  sucoee^Ung  in  establishing  apropoeed  newspaper,  belied) 
Dec  21j  1818,  aged  f<Mrty-four  years. 

Ifr.  Everett  had  a  spr^tlmess  of  mind,  vrith  a  liberal  sbaie  of  wtt{ 
rare  poetic  taste,  as  lus  poems  show;  and  was  a  racy,  pungent  wiiteiv 
ajbairaUy  fitted  for  pq^ujiar  eftot  Ifr.  Evevrtt,  in  the  winter-  pie- 
noiua  to  entsrii^  Di^tQ»wth  C^        i^l791,  wbnateasiiBr  b.tfas. 
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6eh#Qly «t If ew l^pswkli,  propaMd a filde ^poem  HohewcSM 
it  aa  exUbitkm  ^got  up  ia  die  ibcademie  styk,  dompoeed  eaqpreesly  far 
BphrbiHi  H.  Farrar,  to  be  ^Kdceii  by  him  on  the  odoasion,  when  only 
seren  yemts^i  age.  We  quote  this  ourioaify,  as  it  appears  in  Bing- 
ham's Colombian  Orator.  It  is  a  rare  sample  of  juvenile  wit,  and  will 
be  fiunoos  so  long  as  a  yoatl]^  orator  appears  on  the  floor  of  a  school 
or  an  academy: 

'*  Ton  *d  M»roe  expect  bne  of  my  age 
lb  wptA  isk  •pttbUo  ttk  tlM  Hage ; 
And  if  I  ehanee  to  flkH  below 
Demostheiies  or  CSoerOy 
Don't  Tiew  me  wiih  a  bntio*8  eye, 
3itt  peA  my  iinpei^ftotluiiii  vji 
iMfe  etteuiB  frooi  IMe  amntelM  ttflr ; 
Tell  oeke  fron  Httie  aooms  grow ; 
And  tboac^  I  now  am  smaU  and  young* 
Of  judgment  weak,  and  fideble  tongae, 
Tet  all  great  learned  *mien,  Wb  ine, 
OMe  toaroed  to  Yead  their  A,  B,  0. 
But  wky  miy  not  OdamUa'a  eoil 
•  Bear  men  ae  great  as  Britaln*8  Ide, — 

£xoeed  what  Greece  and  Borne  hate  d<^ 
Or  any  land  beneatii'tlieiitii? 
MaynH  MMMMdnBwne'boMlvi  great 
Aa  ai^  other  rister  State  ? 
Or  where  *s  the  town,  go  fkr  and  near, 
Hiit  does  hot  ifaid  a  rtvtl  here  ? 
0^  %here  *e  uie  1)^,  httt  un^  net  mgn, 
Wboee  made  inqiroTeniBnt  nmi^  than  I  ? 
These  thoughts  inspire  my  yonthM  mfaid 
To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind :  — 
Chreat,  not  Hke  t^oiear,  stained  With  ^lood, 
B«t  oidy  iprelii  as  I  ak  godd.** 

li  having  been  a  qneattion  of  contest,  for  moi^  than  half  a  oentiu^ 
as  to  whom  this  Kttle  poem  may  be  ascribed^  and  for  whom  it  was 
WBlten, —  the  ixrevuling  opinion  being  that  it  was  |Nrepaiedf<u:  Edward 
Svwett^ — we  find  in  a  speech  of  this  g^tleman,  delivered  at  Cam- 
brU^,  afiw  the  puUic  a^od  examination  in  the  H^  Sehod,  Joljr 
28^  1850,  his  own  dedaration  to  the  contrary.  After  being  caUed  on 
iy  the  mayor  to  address  ihe  companj,  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  exDrdinn^ 
tmaiked:  '^iby  it  please  yoarhmior,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  yomr 
siViest  that  I  %oddsay  a&wwords  on  the  present  ocossion,  altibou^^ 
I  am  tw«M  that  lUs  teieiwobi^  compai^  {s  not  aMonbled  t^ 
29* 
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I  may,  in  &ot,  wiUi  fvopnety,  use  the  words  of  %  frvotite  Ktde.poeBi 
which  many  persoDs  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ascribe  to  me,  birt 
which  was,  in  reality,  written  by  a  distant  relatiye  and  mmwah)  of 
mine, —  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I)efi)re  I  was  bom.    It  begins  — 

*  T<m  *d  toaroe  eqpeet  ooBot  my§b 
To  wpmk  in  pubUe  on.  the  stage.' 

This  place  and  the  day  belong  to  the  young;  and,  after  what  we  have 
heard  from  them,  I  need  not  say  that  they  need  no  assistance  fitnn  tfadr 
seniors  to  giye  interest  to  the  occasion."  And,  in  the  conclusion  dT  an 
extended  speech  on  popular  education,  Mr.  Everett  cautions  the  scholars 
against  studying  too  hard  in  vacation,  and  advises  them,  after  the 
&tigues  of  three  months  at  school,  not  to  engage  in  work  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  a  day  at  home.  ''  I  hope  your  &thers  and  modiers  will  not 
permit  it,"  says  Everett  ''  If  you  insist  upcm  a  half  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  more  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  by 
way  of  amusement,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  greatly  object;  hoi 
take  care  to  have  a  right  good  time,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  engage  with  eager- 
ness in  the  duties  of  the  new  term." 

In  our  outline  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  appears  a  choioe  fitde 
poem,  written  for  him,  and  spoken  by  him  at  a  school  exhibition  in  Us 
native  town  of  Dorchester.  The  boy  who  spoke  the  simfde  speech 
written  by  David  Everett,  whcse  name  was  Ephraim  Hartwell  Earrar, 
was  writing-master,  in  1813,  in  the  elementary  school  of  Lawson  Lyon, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Dr.  Channing's  church,  in  Boston,  where 
sons  of  our  most  distinguished  fiunilies  were  educated ;  among  whom 
were  boys  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  public  life,  such  as  Bev. 
Dudley  A.  Tyng,  and  Bev.  William  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  Alex- 
ander Young,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Rev.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Rev.  Wm.  P.  Lunt,  William  H.  Gaidiner,  John  Everett,  William 
Parsons,  son  of  the  late  chief-justice,  and  the  Gilberts,  brokers,  in  Stale- 
street.  Master  Farrar  was  remarkable  for  a  mQd  and  even  tenqier. 
A  gentler  soul  never  breathed,  and  his  benignant  light  stroke  of  ^ 
rattan  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  eight  severe  blows  of  the  button- 
wood  ferule  vigorously  applied  by  Master  Lyon,  the  terror  of  the 
schooL  As  posterity  will  ever  desire  to  know  the  histoiy  of  the  lioy 
for  whom  the  inimitaUe  speech  was  written,  we  wOI  rdate  tfiat  he  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Farrar,  tiie  first  minister  of  ]N«w 
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^fwieb,  who  gradnated  at  Harvard  CoDege,  1755.  He  was  bom 
Die  8, 1788)  and  married  Phebe  Parker  in  1825,  widow  of  Jonas  C. 
Cliaiapoey,  by  whom  he  had  <me  dao^ter.  His  wife  died  in  1848 ; 
and  Master  Farrar  died  in  New  Ipswich,  Jan.  8,  1851.  After  being 
many  years  a  teacher  in  Boston,  he  became  a  partner  in  trade  with  a 
Mr.  Carleton;  and,  on  returning  to  his  native  town,  he  became  the 
town-clerk,  which  station  he  oconpied  until  his  decease.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  New  l^wich  Academy ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  institution  when  he  was  called  on  to  recite  this 
beautiful  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  at  the  centennial 
celebration  in  that  town,  September,  1850,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
he  was  called  out  again  to  personate  the  youth  for  whom  that  efiusion 
was  written ;  and,  immediately  rising,  merely  repeated  the  first  two 

lines: 

*<  Ton  'd  8o«roe  expect  one  of  «y  tge 
!n>  wfmk  in  pnblio  on  the  stage*** 

which  excited  the  risibles  of  the  audience. 

We  cannot  be  parted  firom  the6e  pleasant  reminiscences  without 
introducing  Master  Farrar's  own  criticisms  on  the  subject.  Li  writing 
firom  New  Ipswich,  under  date  of  July  27,  1849,  he  relates  that  Mr. 
Bvcrett  kept  the  grammar  school  in  the  centre  of  this  town,  and  got 
vsp  an  exhibition  in  the  academic  style,  and  at  this  time  wrote  the  lines 
eqnressly  for  and  to  be  spoken  by  the  writer  of  this  communication, 
Aen  a  little  boy  seven  years  of  age.  ''  The  ^  Lines '  were  handed  to 
me  in  manuscript  After  they  had  been  given  to  me,  I  had  always 
Ottsidered  them  as  in  a  sense  belonging  to  me,  to  my  native  state,  my 
native  town.  When,  therefore,  I  saw,  in  the  printed  copy,  the  substi- 
tution of  two  words  for  two  in  the  original,  namely,  '  Massachusetts ' 
and  '  sister,'  for  '  New  Hampshire '  and  '  Federal,'  I  thought  there 
waa  either  a  gross  mistake  in  the  printer,  or  an  infiringement  upon  my 
n|^t»;  this  changing  the  place  broke  up  all  my  former  associations, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece.  Whether  this 
waa  dcoe  by  the  author  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  am  rather 
indined  to  think  the  latter  waa ;  for  he  afterwards  became  a  politician 
of  the  J^rson  school,  edited  a  paper  called  '  The  Patriot,'  and  the 
word  ' Federal'  became  extrranely  obnoxious  to  many  of  that  party. 
Ihia,  however,  I  never  quarrelled  much  about  But  that  my  native 
State  ahonld  receive  such  an  insult,  I  felt  very  indignant  It  seemed 
t^my  youthfid  heart  to  say,  there  was  (me  man  who  might  possibly 
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hMe  mmd  donbtB  idsther  New  HtnqiMWra  oonld  1 
otkar  federal  State,  — ao,  .to  ^d  all  dispute  ererj^wfaoK,  heiroridjptt 
in  Massachusetts;  bn^  afW  a  jettdonoe  of  sevcoBl  jreare  in  Urn  mqf 
heart  of  that  State,  thus  becoxuing  more  expatnated  firom  the  one,  vul 
Batoxaliied  to  the  other,  aad  seeing,  also,  that  every  little  bej  mti 
the  pieoe  just  as  if  it  were  his  own,  I  jjave  over  ihe  eonteei,  and 
becaoie  reconciled  :to  the  ohaqge,  with  this  {vo?iso^  AmX^  tnm.  'Aflt 
time,  every  boy  who  should  qieak  the  pieoe  shoold  have  theiihei^ila 
eobstitute  his  own  State." 


WILLIAM  CHAELE8  WHITE. 

JULT  4,  1809.    lOB  SSSI  iH/MKJB  BXCL  A&BOCDI330W. 


On  tUs  ocoasion,  Mr.  White  pgeneiaaoed  a  brief  oatio&,  i 
Mothfir  w«s  ^en,  by  Daad  Sverett  We  gleiii  tw0  ehNfiifiiit  pat* 
Sieges  firon  his  e»tioQ  ai  Woneester,  whioh  kdioatetnadb  of  a  powcp- 
iid  imaginatieii :  '' The  liberty  of  ihe  press  &»ib  ihe  broad  basis  «f 
dMt  pyninid  of  freedom  whkhxdseskawfid  graadear  to  the  i 
the  majestic  monnmeilt  of  imr  glory.  Tear  away  lUs,  and  that  i 
stnictare,  »ow  die  envy  aad  the  ^oary  iof  ibe  world,  mast  &U,  aiiMp 
of  mms,  to  the  earth.  Be  it  reoouBoibered,  my  oonnttymai,  dni 
against  1^  ri|^t  tibe  tyva&t  has  ever  dbeoted  his  eye,  wMi  joalai 
Tiigihttee.  The  slavery  of  the  mind  fonns  the  blaekest  pn^boe  to  \m 
voluminous  despotism.  So  long  as  this  remains,  to  loog  may  tm 
aseojrely  riot  in  the  miseries  of  his  sabjeots.  He  may  steep  them  m 
poverty  to  the  vaj  hfs,  and  bend  and  chain  down  their  <aptm  aai 
servile  spirits  to  the  loweirt  deep  of  debasement.  Yet  how  oftoi  faaf^ 
we  been  told  of  the  Idn^y  bene&otions  to  which  Ikecmtare  isindAied! 
How  often  has  it  beenvoeifiaratedinourearsthait  thesoilitfa] 
is  m^iencUy  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arte  I  This  is  a  Aeme 
whidi  many  of  onr  schdacs  have  dwelt  wi&  proad  satisfaotion.  19mj 
sjre  welcome  to  the  peevish  pleasure  of  sodi  paltry  prejndioeB.  Hwe 
these  men  f(n]gDtten  that  every  Atbeman  was  a  oritie  in  doqnenoaf 
and  thai  a  fifiman  popolaoe  has  oftsn  been  akeraatdy  aodifaei  and 
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l%gr1fae^be*i^t»Hu»afGi6eio?  List  it  not  be  said  that  ilili 
#iw»  wpnbiwa  weiip  inanqpiciouB  to  die  fine  arts.  Were  not  the  Maom 
pmmmnkJLj  wooed  by  th^  fc?ocHe  totaaries?  Did  not  the  oanfvae  gkit 
ipitfa  mimie  life?  and  the  marble  emulate  the  noble  exterior  of 
kaDaidty?" 

Here  we  have  an  enloginm  of  Washington,  in  a  liighlj  poetic  strain : 
^Sow  cb  ywa  fioeet  heaHrStrings  tremUe  and  yifarate  at  die  menti(m 
if  IKnliiiigtosi !  He  smiled  at  the  iempest ;  he  defied  the  storm  con* 
jond  DQ)  bgr  the  Uack  inoantatkins  of  minislerial  witchcraft,  and  horted 
upon  onr  devoted  coontiy  bj  the  dreadM  maohinery  of  parliameotary 
ftaies !  No  proud  dbbej  boasts  the  ^xokunve  honor  of  his  preoioQS 
lehos.  Hissolkaiy  grave  is  liallowed  fiK)m  the  profile  tread  of  cari^ 
eoB  and  erowdii^  speolatoiB.  In  this  consecrated  qpot  the  poi|>7 
riaU  never  fix  its  dowi^  root,  nor  the  wormwood  ihrive,  nor  the  ih^ide 
ihoot  its  bearded  and  tmsalvtary  stalk.  No ;  dds  holy  soil  is  ^xn* 
genial  oiHj  to  those  eteenal  laards  diat  there  spring  np,  and  bloom, 
and  flonrisl^  in  diidt  and  fflDoktiBg  chntert !  There  gesiaa  has  oAeii 
knelt  in  hnmUe  and  fervent  davoticii,  and  rendeml  op  his  varied  and 
rival  efinrsngB.  Bi^  how  impaAot,  how  nnworthy,  how  vain,  are 
Us  best  aadbiighteat  gifts!  TheUstoriaiiihaasatdow&toJusreaerd, 
—bat  how  odd  are  his  fiieta,  how  iuaiimale  has  reflections  I  Tlie 
Mi]0or  haa  plied  his  dnsel, — bst  what  art  can  moold  the  rdaetaiEt 
iHuUe  into  the  fepeesentativetef  Itet  Ima  and  those  fta^nres  vrfiere 
cwrygod  did  «eem  toMikis  seal)  3%e  pai&ter  kas  tqiread  hn  can* 
VMj^but,  how&oit  tke  nesenUanoe !  wlmtaaanrkwai^mnaiery^ 
the^niginal !  8e  weidd  it  irtill  ksve  been,  dioiigh  «  Bapbael  had 
dssUked  ike  desi^  «  Titia&  had  dwd  kk  colors, «  Giiido  h^ 
Us  gvaees,  %  Salvator  had  aooomalated  has  sublimities  t  He  peet  has 
fOQied  im  v«fse, — bvt  hew  ficr  below  the  sdb^eot  woald  haTe  been 
•ventheir.powers,  thooj^  s  Pindar  kad  dirown  his  bdd  and  hee^Oess 
ksud  amidst  the  stm^  or  d»  pad^tio  Mnse  kad  trembled  oil  the 
tndeosst  note  that  ever  fidtsred  fitm  ker  neknckdy  lyre ! " 

Wilkam  Obaiies  WUte  was  boni  m  Boston  m  1777,  and  die  sc&  of 
Wilham  WkitA,  a  merdMOt  of  fiosten,  wko  apprenticed  Um  to  Josepk 
Coolidge,  an  importmg  Boeton  meidiant,  in  whose  employ  he  con- 
tiBRMdforafewyesRL  A  taste  for  poUto  lilemtare  soon  rendered  di6 
JMrmd  and  die  ledger  nrkaonie  to  his  snnd.  In  1796,  Wilkam  kad 
written  ''Orknde,'^  a  tragedy,  afterwards  printed,  widi  a  likeaees  of 
^ftidnr.    IndMwmterofdns  year,  kkifirffaarvvited  New  Y<»k 
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^7,  iriieie  he  reBnained  daring  a  liuig  period.    Heftki 

ef  the  drama,  and  was  deeply  afiboted  to  find  his  son's  panieii  fiv.  U  i# 

strong  that  reproof  made  him  almost  insane : 

"  A  8on  his  fikther's  spirit  doomed  to  cross. 
By  penning  stanas  wliile  he  should  engross." 

His  &ther  writes  to  a  friend  in  BosUm  as  follows:  ^^  William  had 
for  some  time  discovered  his  propensity  for  thea^  exhibitioos,  and  fay 
all  (^portonitiee.  I  disoonntenanoed  in  him  this  inordinate  passion. 
Daring  mj  abaenoe  fit)m  Boston  last  sammer,  he  wrote  a  plaj,  whidhi, 
on  my  retam,  some  of  the  family  mentioned  to  me.  Althoogh  I  was 
not  pleased  with  his  stady  and  writings  in  this  style,  yet  I  supposed  ii 
a  good  opportanity  to  tarn  his  attention,  and  destroy  gradoally  his  pm- 
dilection  for  the  stage.  About  a  month  previoas  to  my  leaving  Bortoo, 
he  grew  sick,  and  was  apparently  in  a  decline.  I  was  veiy  anyionfl^ 
and  pos^Kmed  my  journey  for  some  time.  A  fow  days  before  I  left 
home,  he  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  declared  himself  to  feel 
essentially  better  than  he  had  been ;  and  when  I.  came  away,  qpened 
himself  in  a  very  datifol  and  reqpectfal  manner,  by  observing  that  his 
ilfaiess  arose  from  his  insatiable  thirst  for  the  stage;  bat  that  his  rem- 
lation  had  gained  the  ascendency  of  his  desires, —  and  entreatjed  me 
Aot  to  have  the  least  uneasiness  respecting  him  in  that  particalar,  far 
he  had  determined  not  to  give  way  to  that  inclination."  However 
sincere  was  the  promise,  it  was  soon  broken.  The  conflict  of  filial 
duty  with  passionate  desne  was  so  violent  as  to  bring  its  victim  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  Unable  to  resist  his  dramatic  love,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Federal-stxeet  Theatre,  Dec.  14,  1796,  in  the 
character  of  Nerval,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  was  received  with 
great  a{qplaase.  In  a  letter  of  apology,  writt^  the  next  day  to  his 
fother,  he  says :  '^  I  am  sorry  I  was  compelled  by  violence  of  incluM^ 
tion  to  deviate  from  my  promises  to  you ;  but  life  was  (me  series  of 
vexations,  disi^pointmant  and  wretchedness.  Pray  let  this  oonsideia- 
tioD  have  some  weight  with  you.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  my  own  sake,  do  not  tear  me  from  a  profesaioa  which, 
if  I  am  deprived  of,  will  be  attended  with  fiital  consequences ! "  Never 
did  parent  mourn  more  inconsolably  for  the  worst  follies  or  darkest 
crimes  of  his  ofipring,  than  did  the  fiither  of  the  actor  over  this 
example  of  perversity  in  his  fomily.  His  epistles  ate  filled  with 
es^iessions  of  distress  so  extravagant  that  they  are  only  redeemed  tnm 
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bcJBg  MHcvtyos  b j  we  oMp  Bonow  tfioy  breiilii6.  H&  Ibvs  aJdwww 
llie  tngedittii:  ^^Dear  WiUiam, — fbr  bo  I  will  still  call  you, — mj 
beknred  son !  stain  not  the  menKMry  of  yonr  amiable  and  tender  motlier 
hj  joor  folly ;  break  not  the  heart  of  your  &iher, — bring  not  down 
Us  gray  hairs  witb  sorrow  to  the  grave,  bat  rouse  yourself  from  thu 
seeming  state  of  insanity !  Tour  youth  will  excuse  you,  for  once. 
Bttt,  for  Qod's  sake,  and  OTerytfaing  you  hold  dear,  I  pray  you  lo 
refrain,  and  be  not  again  seen  on  a  commcm  stage ! "  The  temporary 
suecess  of  the  aspirant  for  theatric  fome  allemted  the  suflbrings  of  the 
distressed  parent,  and^  he  reluctandy  yielded  to  the  advice  of  friends, 
and  consented  that  William  might  occasionally  trrod  the  boards,  but 
(mij  in  tfie  elevated %alks  of  tragedy.  '^  Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you," 
he  writes,  '' never  to  appear, — no,  not  for  once, —  in  any  comic  ad, 
idiere  the  mimic  tricks  of  a  monkey  are  better  fitted  to  excite  lau^ 
ter,  and  where  dancing,  singing  uid  kissing,  may  be  thought  amuse- 
ment enough  for  a  dollar.  No,  William ;  I  had,  much  as  I  love  you, 
radier  follow  you  to  the  grave,  than  to  see  you,  and  myself,  and  my 
funily,  so  disgraced." 

He  appeared  as  Orlando  in  his  own  tragedy,  Dezio;  as  1\mcred,  in 
Thompson's  Tancred  and  Sigismundi,  Jan.  2, 1T97.  He  personated 
Someo,  and  Octavian,  in  the  Mountaineers,  also,  on  the  Boston  stage. 
The  tide  of  popular  fovor  effected  what  parental  admonition  and 
entreaty  fiuled  to  accomplish.  Controversy  with  the  manager  arose,— 
the  applause  which  followed  his  first  efibrts  grew  fiunter, — die  fit  of 
romantic  enthusiasm  exhausted  itself, —  and  the  earliest  exerti(m  of 
reflection  resulted  in  the  determination  to  adopt  the  profession  of  tiie 
law.  In  July,  1T97,  he  entered  the  office  of  Levi  Lincoln,  in  Wor^ 
cester,  as  a  student  In  July,  1800,  he  removed  to  Providence, 
where  be  completed  his  studies,  under  Judge  Howell,  and  opened  an 
office  in  that  city.  In  1804  Mr.  White  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
national  independence,  at  Worcester.  Not  finding  business,  and  being 
embarrassed  for  funds,  he  again  resorted  to  &e  stage.  Dunlap 
relates,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  that,  "  On  the  19th 
of  January  a  young  man  fit)m  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  brought  out  with 
some  promise  of  success,  in  young  Nerval.  Curiosity  was  excited, 
and  a  house  of  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  obtained.  He  had 
performed  in  Boston,  when  quite  a  boy,  with  that  applause  so 
freely  and  often  so  industriously  bestowed  on  such  effi>rts ;  had  since 
studied  law,  and  was  at  this  time  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  but  not 
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amproYeBent;  bat  nltioh  imfgofumept  m  ifasliBg  to  ^HHiiiiiatB  lih 
m^rtuir  He  plagred  AkflM,  a  CUniibv 
Stnt^^;  Theodora  in  Ae  Govt  of  Nvixxne;  iBfii»,  ^  «* 
Chri8«ittS«iilw;  aiidAl«Mn(mt,m  the  Fk  I^^  1d11»1% 
of  the  Aihi  de  TEpie  he  fiofed  altogether  te  Hie  pvt^  8i  AkM, 
iTaehisaed,  and  wilhdmm  bj  Us  oim  coomdI, — m  it  irae«iiKmfieei 
to  the  pvbUc,  '<  on  finiiiig  the  duraoter  too  ^ifiodt"  Abo«t  IUb 
Hme  wubegoB,  and  nearly  compleled,  a  drama,  wiHi  the  tide,  ^'She 
Ooiiffiet  of  Love  aai  Patriotiam,  or  the  AfiUcted  Qoeen,"  Bifll  frt^ 
-afrred  k  manoacript,  and  never  fiaiahed.  A  vint  to  BaehflMnd,  Vm, 
ivhne  he  perfiMrmed  a  few  nighta,  waa  eromied^Mfa  aneoeaa,  and  to 
dcaigned  to  devote  hia  life  to  the  stage.  The  reverae  of  fertoe  Ik 
aooie  of  hia  efibrta  again  ooM  the  dramade  mania.  In  the  Bononflr 
of  1801  he  retmed  to  the  bar,  and  eataUtahed  tinself  at  Bnlliil, 
Woroeater  oonnty,  where  acmie  of  hia  relativea  than  reaidad,  and  wtoie 
hia  feth^,  who  had  beeome  unfortuiBtte  in  bnsinesa,  soon  after  romo^eA 
He  waa  married  to  Tamar  Smith,  the  daoj^ter  of  a  reapeetable  tum^ 
of  Bntland.  The  degree  of  eminenoe  and  esMfaimeBt  he  altaiiied  aa 
eottnaeflor  did  not  satisfy  hii  ambition,  and  lie  aoaght  a  wider  Ml. 
He  delivered  a  patriotie  oralion  at  Ralland,  Joly  4,  1802.  in  Ibgn, 
1809,  he  prepaid  to  pibliah  a  Compendivm  of  ibe  Laws  of  Miaaii 
ehnaetta,  printed  in  that  year  and  in  1810,-^a  work  «aeM  in  that 
period,  bat  soon  superaeded  by  a  revkioH  of  the  atatatea, — and  411 
publication  waa  attended  with  great  leas  of  nuxiey.  The  severe  bat 
witty  comment  of  ia  emment  jariat  on  tiiis  work  waa^  that  it  reooT" 
bled  the  teasellirtied  pavement  in  Burke's  description,  '<  here  a  littk 
Blackstone,  there  a  litde  White.''  To  snperintoML  tiie  printii^  of 
diis  wwk,  Ifr.  White  removed  to  Boaton  in  1810,  and  fermed  a  pro* 
fes8i(»al  eogagem^t  with  David  Everett,  Esq.,  of  brief  o(mtinnaBea. 
It  was  in  the  year  previous  Ihat  Mr.  White  delivered  in  Boaton  tto 
oration  named  at  the  head  of  thisarti^  on  whidi  occasion,  in  die  pro- 
eeasion,  appeared  the  ship  United  States,  fall  rigged,  drawn  hj  thirteen 
white  hixaea,  vrith  monnted  gnns,  and  dght  artillery-men  on  eaeh 
aide.  In  1810  Mr.  White  {nxmonnoed  anclher  <»ation  on  the  national 
independence,  at  Hnbbardston.  On  the  resignation  of  Jo^  B>^i^ 
an  1811,  he  waa  qypdnted  County  Attorney,  whidi  station  he  retained 
ontil  his  deadi.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Gnfien,  and  in  181S  reaidsd 
at  Woroeater,  when  to  pnbliiAed  tto  AvowvJa  rf  a  Bepnbliean^  beo^ 
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ad^Wbtei^ of  I>r.  S^pl|6^  I||oium^  Ang*  18, 181:5«  He  nimed:  to 
Woroester  in  1816,  and,  during  the  last  jwts  of  htf  Hfe,  owit%  to  an 
QDgpnic  diwaao^ — the  dropay, —  a  m^iAl  pakneae^  Cfverapread:  his 
ewitenancey  and^he  died  May  2, 1818,  aged  41v 

liuroa^  the  nbole.ctf  Ub  aottfe  and  aingnlar  oiffeer,  the  inn^mst* 
3^  love,  of  the  drama  ma  hia  mling  paoaien.  The  Glaifjyinan'a 
Daughter,  by  Mr.  White,  a  ]^  ftfonded  on  McKttme'a  Mm  of  the 
ibxMy  irm  fint msted  on  the  Boston,  stage  Jan.  1, 1810,  hm  pnb- 
filM)  <uid.  leaeiTedtioth  graat  &7on  In  Decasmber  <^  ^t  year  Ma 
TKhte  pi«dnced:39ie  Poor  Lodger,  a  oomedy  (adoptiBg-  the  inddants 
oC  BT^iiMh  m  exqiogite  tale  by  Miss  Barney),  which  was  abo  pi^ 
VfMk    QbifiiBanedttGaroftheNati<»iali^^ 

Mr.  I^BOob  remarks  <^  hitn^  il(.  the  History  of  Wjcoeester,  fiMi^ 
i^Mi  &  I«rg^  portion  of  tfaig  sksteh  is  oondaiaed,  diat  be  possessed  a 
Mgji.grsde  of  talent-whieh^  is  oaned;geniiis.  In  Mr.  Wlnte's^iddrsssea 
st^t^b^Ti  theore  w^i^e splendid  passagss  of  eloqneaaoe ;  but  they  ivers: 
HJUnal,:—  altboi^j^.  parts  wer^  strong,  they  ivere  not  oonneeled,  mth 
I^giial  laethod  and  (Nearness.  His  taste  iraa-  rsftoedi  and  oorreet 
Gzeater  oonstancy  and  perseveranoe  mii^t  baye  raised  Um  to  bi|^ 
linlLin  ms^y.of  the  dqppyrtmsnts  of  ferspsk^eaertien^  literary  eSici,  or 
diftfsatio  ezhibjtioQ. 


ALEXANDER  TOWNSEND. 

JULT  4«  ISilO.    ion  TPB  TOWK  AIIXBOBITW. 

In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Townsend,  we  find  a  happy  allusion  to  a  pre- 
diction advanced,  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations :  ''The  tree  of  onr 
rqwblican  liberty,  like  the  fabled  myrtle  of  ^neas,  »nks  its  roots  in 
blood.  To  agitate  it  extremely,  might  disturb  the  repose  of  our, 
%&siS;    Like  Polyd(»re,  they  would  cry  to  us  Aymu  the  ground^ 

*  nateftry  drop-tldfl  Ihing  tree  coatains 
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Let  us  rally  under  iti  bruidiee.  Its  Iokhb  are  healfaig  to  the  ^ 
I^nnsatlantio  genius  long  sinoe  predteted,  w^  we  were  one  in  goicm* 
ment  with  Britain,  that  in  litde  more  than  a  oentorj,  perhaps,  Amer- 
iean  taxation  would  be  more  prodnetiTe  than  British,  and  the  eeat  of 
emfMre  change." 

''  Biot  robbed  glory  of  scarcely  a  life,"  says  Mr.  Townsend.  '^  Not 
a  drop  of  the  blood  that  was  poored  oat  for  liberty  conld  be  spared  fer 
lioentioasnees.  Little  mob  violence  disgraced  oar  proceedings.  The 
din  of  arms  could  not  drown  the  voice  of  law.  Men,  hurrying  on  to 
liberty,  still  stopped  to  do  homage  to  justice.  The  fifth  of  March, 
1770,  while  it  did  much  to  establish  our  independoice,  did  more  to 
prove  we  were  worthy  of  it  The  very  soldiers,  viewed  in  the  most 
odioQS  light,  as  members  of  a  standing  army  quartered  upon  as  in 
time  of  peace,  whose  firing  upon  the  populace  produced  death  and 
liberty,  were  almost  immediately,  by  that  populace,  and  fx  that  firing, 
solemnly,  deliberately  and  righteously,  acquitted  of  murder.  My 
firiends,  this  is  the  greatest  glory  in  our  history,  the  brightest  gem  in 
our  national  diadem.  Brutes  have  passions ;  men  should  govern  them. 
We  have  another  instance.  Li  the  temple  of  justice  a  voice  was  afW- 
wards  heard:  '  I  will  this  day  die  soldier,  or  sit  judge ;' and  llien  was 
suddenly  expressed  what  since,  thank  God,  has  proved  a  pennaMDi 
feature  of  the  New  England  judiciary." 

Alexander  Townsend  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  son  of  David  Towns* 
end,  formerly  a  watch-maker  in  StatOHStreet  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1802,  read  law  under  the  eminent  Samuel  Dexter, 
was  an  attorney  of  Suffolk  bar  in  1806,  and  soon  became  a  counseOor^ 
at-law.  He  was  an  unmarried  man.  Afier  the  delivery  of  the  oratioii 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  following  sentiment  was  given  for  the 
orator  of  the  day,  by  the  president,  at  the  dinner  in  Eaneuil  Hall: 
''  May  the  principles  he  has  this  day  eulogized  long  have  the  sujqport 
of  his  talents  and  his  eloquence."  Mr.  Townsend  gave,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  ''  Faneuil  Hall :  May  it  never  rock  to  sleep  the  independence  it 
created." 

Mr.  Townsend  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston ;  and  was 
proprietor  of  the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  originally  a  dark,  unsightly  build- 
mg,  which  he  remodelled  in  handsome  style ;  and,  when  advertisipg 
the  edifice  to  let,  informed  those  who  complained  that  the  building 
was  deficient  in  light  that  they  had  better  blame  their  eyes  than  the 
edifice.    Mr.  Townsend  was  warmly  interested  in  the  pditical  topoi 
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of  Ife  diqr,  tnd  frtqnehtfy  engaged  in  aotm  debate  at  Eaneofl  HaU ; 
Imt  iras  aot  a  popular  speaker,  more  beoMne  of  his  tmoonth,  dedaiD»* 
toij  muanftj  than  for  irant  of  fbrdUe  argament  He  died  in  Boe^ 
tOb,  Aprfl  18, 1886,  aged  61  years. 


DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 

JULT  4,  1810.    FOB  THE  BUNKER  HILL  ASSOCIATION. 

Was  son  of  Levi  Lincoln,  and  bom  in  Worcester,  March  2,  1T84 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  "  Benevolence."  He  studied  law  with  his  fether,  settled 
ia  P(»rtland,  Me.,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Sullivan  the  county 
attorney  of  Cumberland ;  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1810,  and  returned 
to  Pordand  in  1818.  The  early  decease  of  the  beautiful  ^Ess  Cald- 
well, of  Worcester,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  shortened  his  days.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Governor  Lincoln.     He  died  April  17,  1815. 

The  Banker  Hill  Association  was  originated  on  the  brow  of  the 
battle-field,  in  Charlestown,  July  4,  1808,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  selectmen  of  Boston  to  permit  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  celebration  of  our  national 
independence,  thus  subjecting  them  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
church,  or  pubh'c  hall,  for  several  years;  which  elicited  the  forth- 
coming sentiment  at  the  public  festival,  July  4,  1810,  after  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  oration  by  D.  W.  Lincoln :  "  The  Republican  Orator  of  the 
Day :  Well  might  his  enemies  endeavor  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  a 
mtrum ;  the  name  of  Cicero  was  not  more  dreadful  to  the  Catilines  of 
Rome  than  is  that  of  Lincoln  to  the  Essex  Junto." 

The  oration  pronounced  this  day,  and  another,  delivered  at  Worces- 
ter, July  4,  1808,  are  the  only  printed  memorials  of  this  writer  of  fine 
ihetorical  power.  "  Tyrants,  beware !  "  commences  our  orator,  in  the 
pttwation.  "Dare  not  to  invade  the  sacred  rights  chartered  to 
nature's  children  by  nature's  God  !  Dare  not  to  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  valor,  the  indignation  of  virtue,  the  anathema  of  Heaven ! 
Bestram  the  savage  myrmidons  of  thy  power  from  the  sacrilegious 
violation  of  peace,  the  prostration  of  law,  the  destruction  of  estate,  and 
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Ae  aocrifiee  oT  life !  Such  nere.  iihe  dioMes  of  nawn;  ere  lanifiBg 
pride  trampled  on  the  pieregativw  and  innnttnitiaiQf  &t&nm*  Sook 
mnr  the  argnments  of  juatioe,  ere  legidatiye  ronoily  wnaladt  fim 
the  stabbom  hand  of  labor  the  wa§e8  of  toisome  induBtrj.  Siuii 
were  the  petitions  of  loyalty,  ere  wanton  cmelty  had  curdled  the 
nmntling  blood  of  kindred  aflfecti<»i,  or  annulled  the  hallowed  obfigalUQ 
of  filial  submission.  Such  were  the  entreaties  of  humanity,  ere  the 
ministers  of  royal  barbarity  were  unleashed,  ere  ruin  revelled  at  Ub 
harvest  home,  or  death  celebrated  his  carnival."  There  were  preaent  at 
its  delivery  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  Qovemor  Geny, 
Bigoers  of  the  Declarati(m  of  Independence ;  H.  G.  Otis,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  Perez  Morton,  Speaker  of  the  House.  Withoat 
doubt,  the  abrupt  outbreak  of  the  orator  prooapted  the  men  of  power 
togaoe  at  him,  as  the  audience  involuntarily  cast  their  eyee  upon 
them,  desiring  to  know  who  were  rebuked.  We  will  cite  anediar 
passage  from  the  one  at  this  date,  in  which  our  crater  ^ilarges  oa  Aa 
direftd  efiects  of  party  strife :  "  Like  the  endiantment  of  Giitse^fl  baile- 
fid  cup,  party  qurit  has  tranafbnned  mankind,  umnouMii^  reason's 
mintage.  It  has  frozen  the  current  of  the  heart,  and  paialyied  the 
pulses  of  love.  Friendship  meets  a  stranger  in  fargotto  sympathy ; 
fraiiemity  turns  aside  from ali^iated affection;  and  parental  tendennsB 
p^fies  in  filial  estrangement  The  demon  of  party  spirit  has  per^ 
vaded  even  to  the  penetralia,  and  subverted  the  altars  of  the  PenateSi 
while,  enthroned  on  the  mins/lie  triunqibs  in  domestic  discord.  Vvttj 
spirit  has  invaded  places  most  sacred,  revwrend  and  holy;  has  pol* 
luted  the  judgment-seat,  and  profiuied  the  temj^  of  the  Most  W^ 
History  points  to  her  sanguine  leaf^  the  mournful  memorial  of  partf 
rage.  See  Marius'  spear  reeking  with  gore !  Behokl,  expiring  breath 
lingers  on  Sylla's  bhide !  Can  the  drops  be  nundbered  that  M  fi:em 
Julius'  sword?  Can  the  stains  be  scoured  from  Antonius'  hefanf 
Mark  the  rose  drippmg  with  Uood,  where  brother  falls  beneath  a 
brother's  hand,  where  man  is  unfaumanized,  and  the  savage  is  fleefasd 
in  kindred  carnage !  Father  of  mercies !  let  not  sudi  be  the  destiny 
of  my  country !  Let  not  the  evening  star  go  down  in  blood !  Bdnea* 
tion  can  unlock  the  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  murmuring  spell  of 
party  sf^rit  By  inf(»rming  man  how  little  man  can  know,  it  irifi 
relax  the  dogmatical  pertinacity  of  ignorance,  and  infuse  a  temperof 
candor  and  kind  conciliation;  not  the  obsequious  ooooiliation  whidi 
receives  and  adopts  errors,  hot  thai  which  fiwgives  Aem." 
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JAMES  SAVAGE. 

JDLT  4^  1811.    90B  THl  TOinf  AUfDOHimB. 

Is  Ife  perowtioii  <rf  iihe  efequent  parfonoiiioe  of  Ifr.  Savage,  ma 
bti¥e  a  xemoiiitiaiioe  aguait  the  oooiiiiwcial  eneroaohnieiite  of  Nipo- 
kfOB)  at  ^  yery  period  wliea  he  naa  the  moat  powerfol  deqpot  ia  the 
warid)  which  evinoea  a  maolj  and  patriotio  sfint 

'^Ohi  we  be  deluded,  my  oonntrTmen,"  saja  Mr.  Sayage,  "out  of 
oar  Uborties  byhim  who  annoaiioea  that  'the  AmerioaoB  oannot  hea- 
itata  aatothe  partwhidi  they.aie  to  take;'  who  deokrea  that  ^we 
oi|^  tiAmr  to  tear  to  pieoeB  die  aot  of  our  nidq^endeiioe,'  <Nr  eoineade 
widi  hia  plana;  who  implieidy  oalla  o«r  admiBielratioii  ^men  with- 
out jaet  politiod  views,  withost  honor,  withovt  energy;'  and  who 
OraateiiB  them  <  ihak  it  will  be  neceBaaiy  to  fij^t  lor  intereet,  after 
having  refoaed  to fif^t  Ibr  hon<»r'  ?  Shall  the  empermr,  who  ie  no  ksa 
vwnd  in  the  taotioB  of  deeolaticm  ^aa  in  the  vooabokry  of  inaolt  and 
the  premieea  of  perfidy,  deedve  our  government  by  aesertionB  that  ^Hia 
Mijeity  lovee  the  Amerioana,' —  their  prosperity  and  their  oommeroe 
are  within  the  aeqpe  of  his  poliey?  We  knew  befcm  that  his  politioal 
mtgeane  oontaina  rattles  for  babies,  as  wdl  as  whips  Ibr  oewarda. 
Oar  oommeroe  has,  indeed,  long  been  within  the  soope  of  his  p<^y,  aa 
oar  merehants  and  mariners  will  fiHrever  remember.  His  Mi^esty,  no 
doiAty  does  love  the  Amerioana,  as  the  batober  delfts  in  the  lamb  he 
is  aboat  to  slaoj^ter,  as  the  tiger  oonrts  the  kid  he  would  mang^  and 
deveor.  For  snoh  promises,  the  samfioe  of  h<mor,  (jf  interest,  of 
peaae,  of  liberty,  and  of  hope,  is  required.  For  suoh  promises,  smne 
are  wiling  to  stir  up  former  national  antipathiee,  and,  when  these  are 
toe  weak  for  their  purpose,  to  onploy  new  artifioes  of  treaehery,  to 
exoite  the  passfena  of  those  who  are  slow  to  reason ;  while  others  pro- 
OMte  the  design  by  reproaohing  opponents  with  idle  words,  and  threat^ 
oiuag  them  with  empty  meaaoes.  If  Heaven  baa  abandoned  us  to  be 
so  deoeaved  into  ruin,  on  some  future  anniversary  of  our  national  ezist- 
^Qsa  we  may  eiolaim,  with  Antcmy,  in  the  Uttemess  of  despair : 

'  Tl^y  tdl  OS  't  is  our  birtiuUj,  tnd  we  'U  keep  it 
With  doable  pomp  of  sadnesa  ; 
Tii  idttt  the  daj  deserree  that  g»Te  in  breatft 
Whr  awe  we  nted  the  mtooc  of  the  wnld» 
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HvBf  ia  Iht  tUtt,  tad  bkdiig  M  irt  tATtOad, 

TIU  ftU  our  ilrei  were  spent,  and  then  cMt  downwardt 

To  be  trod  out  bj  Opear  ? ' 

'*  Witboat  adnrtiQg  to  the  poUtioil  qoestioiu-^  oar  owb  gofeni- 
DMBt,  we  haTe,  my  Mow-dtiniiB,  «  ariterion  by  whkh  to  iiatingaSA 
tbt  sapportoFB  of  Americaa  mdepeodenoe.  Tb»j  mh»  hthM  wA 
ittiiAirence  ike  freedom  of  other  nstioiis  prostrated  are  bo  fiimdfe^f: 
our  own.  One  ooantrj  after  another,  in  mekachdy  and  rapid  §m^ 
cettion,  is  absorbed  in  the  imperial  Tortex ;  and  some  of  cor  cttiiam 
ai«  led,  by  the  enmity  against  Bng^and  iriuch  they  are  instraolad  la 
cherish,  to  exult  in  these  forewamings  of  our  deBtrootion.  SfaaQ  tka 
dehision  be  corrected?  Shall  we  feel  that  our  own  eziBtefice  it  ha*-, 
arded,  when  HoUand,  and  Switierland,  and  Naples,  and  Spaing 
into  the  heated  mass  of  French  power,  like  the  towering  i 
of  the  p(^,  as  they  float  towards  the  south?  Shall  our  mkcs 
scorn  tOl  they  merit  it,'  and  lose  the  inheritence  of  valor  by  the  < 
dients  of  imbecility?  Shall  they  adhere  to  emr till  it  beoomea  tern-. 
son?  Ardent  as  is  my  execration  of  the  cowardly  policy  that  ihaili 
withont  resistance  to  degradation,  I  should  more  earnestly  ahlKur  the 
aBianoe  in  which  many  ap]^rdi6iid  that  we  aiw  krevocaUy  bomMC 
Btery  part  of  our  body  thi^  was  sensible  to  pain  has  smarted  ihA  lbs 
lash  of  IVench  enmity;  but  the  en^  and  groans  of  Emnope,  frsai  th 
Baltic  to  the  Hellespont,  witness  the  exquisite  torments  iaflioted  hgr 
their  firi^ubhip.  Let  the  spirit  of  our  &then  be  evoked  fram  iiadt 
tombs,  to  recall  their  posterity  to  the  recolleotioii  of  their  honorahle 
origin,  to  the  vindication  of  their  ancient  glory.  l%ere  is,  we  hope, » 
redeeming  spirit  in  the  people,  which  will  restore  dignity  to  goveot* 
mrat  and  prosperity  to  the  country, —  which  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
principles  of  better  times,  and  the  practice  of  Washington, —  whudi  wiU. 
assert  our  independence  whorever  the  enterprise  of  our  eommerae  has 
been  exhibited,  and  make  it  lasting  and  incorruptible  as  the  psimle . 
virtues  of  our  countrymen." 

The  ancestor  of  James  Savage,  who  was  Maj.  Thomas  Ssv^^e,  oaMa 
to  Boston  from  St  Albans,  Hertfordduie,  April,  1685,  in  the  sIbiil 
Hanter,  NicTrarice,  master;  was  one  of  the  Court  of  AasistaiKt^aBi* 
aibunderofthe  Old  South  CSiurch.  He  was  one  (^  those  who  und«^ 
took,  in  1678,  to  erect  a  barricade  in  Boston  harbor,  for  seonttty  agunst 
a  fleet  then  expeoled  firom  Holland ;  out  of  whidi  grew,  in  less  lima 
forty  yearsi  tlm  Long  Whar^  ajmall  pottfanof  whkh  has  wmlteei 
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99ft  i^M^'the  propsrty  of  ioiaoe*of'  fab  dncchMbMir.  TI16'  fkmr  ct 
Jani  Sttnge  wai  Hd^jah,  a  mttduiiit  of  Boaton,  wfao  married  BBfr* 
abe^  daof^ter  of  John  Tddor,  who0e  reaideiioo  was  in  WinteiHslnet, 
(iirlfe  «radi  aiday  <9podto  ike  Comma,  whera  the  0^^ 
laaiina  barn,  July  18, 1784.  Hia  mother  died  brfore  he  iraa  firar 
jmm  of  a§a,  and  he  early  entered  Derby  Academy,  m  Hiiij^bailii, 
uadnr  die  tMtaen  of  Ahner  Unoehi,  and  WaaUngton  Academy,  at' 
lhhiin>.JIa,  nder  Dniei  P.  Uptoik  He  graduated  at  Harvand 
(Ukgain  1808,  on  whkh  oeoaaion  he  gwre  an  orMaon  in  Bn^^ieh  on 
the  P^jnenay  ef  Genioa.  Mr.  Ssfage  engaged  in  the  atndy  of  law 
■ier  &B  kte  Chief  Jnatiee  Parker,  Smnel  Dexter,  and  ^Hlliam  Sol- 
liwB,  and  entered  Snfiblk  bar,  January,  180T;  preyioua  to  wfaMi  he* 
\mmfb  a  menAer  <tf  the  Boslxtt  Anth^ogy  Society,  and  waa  its  eeere- 
tafrjn  Jiammy  of  that  year;  and  being,  pvefkraa  to  thia  piried,  inf 
hikmi  hflrith,  he  iriaited,  irith  his  rahlif«  and  devoted  friend,  Tfil* 
liM  Tudor,  Jr.,  in  1806,  the  istaada  of  Martinique,  Dominique,  St 
Thnaii^  fit*  Domingo,  and  Jamakift.  He  was  an  original  founder  and- 
BhariiBiiiihfii  of  the  Soaten  Athenmum,  in  the  aame  year. 

Ifr.  Banige  was,  dmong  a  period  of  fiTe  years,  an  editor  of  the 
XmlUy  Andnkgy,  which  was  the  first  purely  literary  periodieal  in 
Nsw  ftigiairi,  condn^ted  bymemben  of  the  An^kgy  Society,  a  lii- 
mgy  elnb  of  many  of  oAr  finest  adiohars,  which  met  at  prifate  dwdl- 
n^jsMl  after  supper  deroled  their  time  to  literary  critieisms  and 
fftual  dJawawainnB  on  pdite  literature,  thecdegy,  and  Tailed  oontio- 
mtf.  When  this  periodacal  was  dieoontinued,  inlSll,  New  Engkmd 
UM  wiAoot  a  literary  review  of  like  diaracter ;  and  it  was  not  untH 
1815  d»t  the  North  American  Beview,  like  a  phoemx,  arose  from  its 
r«iB,.oiiginated  by  sudi  soions  of  the  paraat  dub  as  William  Tudor 
aai'Wilhm  S.  Shaw,  to  whkdi  review  Mr.  Salvage  was  a  contributoor; 

flHra  ia^  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthdogy,  a  curious  oontroversy 
betueen  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  and  Ber.  J.  S.  Buckmmster,  on  (he 
meritB  of  Gray  as  a  poet  This  dispute  bears  some  resemUanoe  to  the 
dneuBBions  between  the  romantic  and  dassieal  sdiods  in  literature,  saye 
A»  laogmpher  of  Budcminster.  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  with  dry 
MMnag,  thai  Pope's  is  the  only  true  model  for  real  poetry.  The 
olgoet  of  an  aHusion  to  this  oontroversy  is  to  intioduoe  an  anecdote^ 
ivkHal  by  Mr.  Savage,  then  aineBd)er  of  the  sodety.  ''  Controrensy," 
■tthe^f' apnaqpip  in  the  cuds  on  tlm  Utoary  nature  of  Qra^^ 

r  hagpi  uilli  a.burieayieod»to?Bnto,  by  our  |awidout/Bev. 
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X  8.  X  Qttdindr^  nko  fbHowad  it  up  nitli  one  od  SomMT,  alia  ia  <iw 
Andiolqgy.-  Itttbeaim»muaber,Bii^lnnfai8terg»ve>fi»^^  JfiftiMii 
of  the  imageiy  and  epithets  of  the  poet,  whidi  the  nest  mooth  .vM 
replied  to  hy  the  aanulaiit,  and  in  the  following  niuodwr  nae  8traiglii« 
enedt)7  the  other  ffide;  aod  this  also  was  coontencted  by  another  pacr* 
ody  of  the  lyric  inspiration,  in  which  Grm/a  Odea  ware  oarioataiwd^ 
A  ^mrth  attempt  at  the  Indioioiie,  by  oar  pieaident,  oonftained  aQm»- 
ihing  nngoaxdedly  personal  from  the  satiiist  to  his  antagonist,  whiflh 
pioduced  strong  though  silent  emotions  of  syoqMhy  in  many  of  dba 
party.  In  an  instant,  the  writer  threw  the  inoonsaderate  effiision  naan 
the  fire.  From  that  moment,  no  allnsion  was  made  in  the  dnh  Is 
Gray's  mmts." 

In  1806,  when  Mr.  Savage  was  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Maate 
of  Arts,  he  gave  an  oration  cm  the  progress  and  advancement  of  eon- 
meroe;  and  m  1812  he  pronounced  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orstion.  Ms. 
Savage  was  elected  a  State  representattve  several  times,  first  in  1813; 
to  the  Sfate  Senate,  first  in  1826;  to  the  ExecutiTe  OouncO,  fiat  in 
1880,  and  is  an  overseer  of  Harvard  Gollegs.  In  1819  Mr.  Savage 
vittted  Demarara.  He  was  dected  to  the  Oommon  Council  fiiat  is 
1928,  to  the  boMrd  of  Aldermen,  first  m  1827,  and  to  tfie  schod  ( 
mittee.  In  April,  1828,  Mr.  Savage  married  Blisabeth  Otis, 
of  James  Otis  Lincoln,  Esq.,  and  dauf^ter  of  Geoige  Stallman,  of 
Mjiehias,  Me.,  an  oflker  of  the  Bevobition;  by  whom  he  had  one  sos^ 
James,  and  three  danghten,  one  of  vdiom  married  Prof  Wiffiam  Bl 
Bogers,  of  the  University  of  Yirgpnia,  1849;  another  danghtermanied 
Ajnos  Binney,  of  Boston. 

:  Mrv  Savage  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  <m  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  1820,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  debatak  In 
a  discussion  on  educatiQn,  he  remarked,  the  common  schools  ave  the 
childr^  of  religion,  and  religion  not  the  child  of  town-schools.  He 
hoped  that  the  diiUren  would  never  succeed  to  destroy  their  moAer* 
An  abstract  of  his  excellent  speech  against  religious  tests  appean  in 
tiie  printed  journal  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Savage  puUished,  in  the  year  1826,  The  EQstory  of  New  Sng« 
land  firom  1680  to  1649,  by  John  Winthrop,  first  QovenM»r  of  the  OqIp 
ony  ef  Massachusetts  Bay,  firom  his  original  manuscripts :  with  Ndoa 
to  illustrate  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  geography,  settie- 
m^  and  institBtioDS  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and  maunors  of 
UMipdnoipalplanteii.    The  learned  Motes  <tf  Mr.  Savage  :litUi^ 
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fffl  tfvartadk:  Um  aihong  llie  moBt  profennd  antiqiuffies  of  lus  cotin- 
trj.  But  ircmld  it  detract  from  tiie  reputed  candor  of  Mr.  Savage, 
jbcmld-the  Notes  to  a  new  edMon  of  this  work  be  entirely  divested  of 
Us  own  expression  of  sectarian  feeling?  Whenever  Mr.  Savage  has 
lntrodao6d  a  new  reading,  he  has  accompanied  it  with  a  note  of  ref- 
■fkeaoe  to  the  corresponding  word  or  sentence  in  the  original,  which  is 
inserted  at  die  bottom  of  the  page.  Who  will  suppose  that  Gov.  Win- 
ftrop  oould  say,  in  speaking  of  a  night  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
in  the  woods  in  consequence  of  losing  his  way,  that  it  was  through 
fiM*s  mercy  a  weary  night,  instead  of  a  warm  ni^t;  or,  that  one 
RoddBe,  sa  hcmest  man  of  Salem,  was  drowned  while  running  wood  in 
a  canoe,  instead  of  carrying  wood ;  or,  lastly,  that  all  breeches  were 
ttade  up,  and  the  church  saved  from  ruin  beyond  all  expectation, 
mstead  of  breaches?  The  goodsense  and  impardality  of  Mr.  Savage's 
esmmeots  Ibrm  a  singular  contrast  to  the  strong  and  unqualified  par- 
tiality too  oAen  extended  by  editors  towards  authors  whom  they  have 
labored  to  render  &mous. 

fhe  last  days  of  James  Savage  are  devoted  to  antiquarian  researcL 
^During  the  summer  of  1842,"  says  he,  ^' in  a  vbit  to  England,  I  was 
drisAy  occu]^  with  searching  for  materials  to  illustrate  our  early 
tAnab ;  and,  alfiiou^  disappointment  was  a  natural  consequence  Of 
seme  sanguine  expectations,  yet  labor  was  followed  by  success  in  sev- 
«ral.  Accident  threw  m  my  way  richer  acquisitions,  which  were 
eeeured  widi  cBSgence."  These  comprise  gleanings  from  New  Eng- 
land history,  extending  along  one  hundred  pages  m  the  Massachusetts 
ffistorical  Collections,  of  names  of  early  settlers,  extracts  from  records, 
andan  account  of  rare  books  and  tracts  written  in  NewEn^nd.  May 
the  shade  of  Prinee  environ  our  antiquary!  His  last,  best  days  are 
intensely  devoted,  both  by  day  and  sometimes  to  the  last  hour  of  ni^t, 
in  preparing  an  elaborate  work  exhibiting  the  early  genealogy  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England;  and  no  subtle  divine  or  civilian  ever 
ftfiowed  rxp  die  minutest  point  of  doubt  with  more  conscientious  regard 
to  accuracy,  which  will  render  him  the  most  eminent  genealogist  in 
America.  The  very  exordium  to  the  oration  of  Mr.  Savage,  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  exhibits  ihe  ruling  passion  of  his  mind;  for  he 
says :  '^  If  the  acddental  advantage  of  generous  birth  may  well  be  a 
CflMie  of  congiatidalion  to  an  individual,  how  greatiy  ou^t  we  to 
tMhj'myeountrfmen, on  a  review  ofoor  national  origin!  Descended 
#M  the  0^  people  to  whom  Heaven  has  aflbrded  the  enjoyment  Of 
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Hberty,  wkh  a  wialUalanc«d  goraemMBfe,  Hm  mnm  of 
coatiiiiian^  in  ao  age  of  geiMral  refinament,  in  a  fifiiMi  of 
|)eaoe,  our  fiilhen  began  the  oontroms j  wUeh  anded  an  Ae 
erent  that  we  tfiia  dayodehnnle." 

Mr.  Savage  pnUidied,  in  the  New  Si«jland  Magpnne  far  IflM^  ^ 
ffiatery  of  the  Adoption  of  the  Oonslitation  of  MMianhweiiHB,  a  pef- 
farmanoe  of  great  merit  In  the  pamgraph  on  popular 
in  the  L^pslatore^  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  he 
^'  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  ri|;^  to  a  seat  here,  when  the  ] 
tives  were  aeren  hundred;  and  one  town  &tored  the 
with  its  delegate  whose  oonstit«entiwere  ao  few  dHKt,had  an  eqial  | 
portion  throogjk  the  State  been  allowed  to  show  eqnal  kindMBS,  die  ] 
bwr  wooM  have  eaoeeded  five  thonaend  and  three  hnndrad.  Ai 
mi^t  have  been  astonished  at  tha  manner  in  whieh  Mr.  EnlA»  Aa 
doorkeeper,  performed  his  anadoos  dnty ;  and  he  would  pwbap  i 
inneverently  said,  thai  the  menJbars  hi4  been  sdyeoted  to  tike  1 
whioh  carcasses  undergo  firom  the  inqieotor-ganenl  of  pwrnsiom, 

''In  the  diminution  of  the  State,  bj  the  kaa  of  Maine," 
Mr.  Savage,  in  a  note,  ''^  rdative  weight  of  Hull  hai 
Instead  of  one  fivo  thouanad  three  hundred  and  twentieth,  it  is  mm 
one  three  thousand  and  eightaenth  cS  the  whole.  BirtitlMP  M  w 
repreaentative  since,  and  I  presume  ^ever  had  befere."  Tim  wfli- 
known  aoouracy  <rf  Mr.  Savage  is  pvoverbiaL  Wo  know  not  tke  ina» 
of  more  scrupubus  moety;  but  in  this  prantof  H«U  be  is  f(f  kja 
guard.  The  editor  of  llus  work,  being  deacmcled  of  Ae  far  fiimwi 
peninsula,  of  which  is  an  old  saying,  ''As  goes  Hntt,  ao  gm  Ij^ 
Stale,"  feels  some  ambition  that  its  representation  be  acencataljftaMl* 
The  General  Court  records  show  A«t  HuU  sent  John  Loring  aaila  i«|h 
Msentative  in  1692;  tfie  venenUa  Beiyamin  Gushing  in  1810;  mI 
ainoa  1812,  Samuel  Loring,  the  justice  of  Hull,  wIm)  was  also  of  4ia 
house  in  die  two  years  previoua.  The  feoetioaa  editor  of  the  BqMP 
Oowrier,  Mr.  Eettalle,  whoee  ^dghtly  articles  over  the  sigfiatwa  <i(f 
Peeping  Tom  at  Hull  have  extended  its  feme^  said  of  tbb  watniipin 
place :  ''  While  stands  the  Pickeralsum,  Hull  stands;  whon  fella  ti^ 
Fidkerebeum,  ^uH  fells;  and  when  Hull  fells,  than  neof  i^  nftar 
ff  Boston  town  come  tumbling  after." 

One  of  the  most  profcund  instanees  of  ai^kpiaiian  reaaawh  jga  Janna 
Asvage  appears  in  hia  argamint  on  ancianftand  m^9fmMt§,m9^ 
friaing  the  report  of  «  committee  of  the  Ii%m  Soqialf,  of  vU 
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on  the  qiiestibii  of  4m  dajto  bet)lMrv6d  as  that  of  ibe 
qI[  tho  Plymoath  JPitgrima.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  Em. 
Jodge  Dstis  uged  an  atteatioii  to  this  sulgeot  jq  the  jear  1880,  beii^ 
of  opinion  that  the  date  was  Dec.  21,  instead  of  the  daj  nsnallj  ce)e- 
%MaL    Mevecmr,  it  is  stated  in  the  Perpetual  Gdendar  for  OM  and 
IRew  fityle,  prepared  b^  Dr.  Naihaniel  B.  ShnrtleS;  printed  in  184ft: 
-^Onr  Pi^^  Fathers  landed  at  Pljmonih  on  Monchj,  the  llth  dsgr 
itf^Deoembcr,  10S6,  0.  S.    By  the  New  Style,  this  occurrence  would 
lie  OB  Monday,  Deo.  21, 1620,  and  not  on  Dec.  22,  as  was  errcmeously 
adopted  at  Hymonlli,  at  the  first  odebration  of  that  event.    This  error 
tfose  by  adopting  the  correction  of  eleten  days,  in  use  after  the  year 
1700,  it  not  being  noticed  that  this  event  happened  in  the  previous  ces- 
it&ry,  when  ten  days  only  were  required."    He  protracted  existing 
io^dutt  en  this  pdnt  induced  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  to 
yiEppoT^  a  committee,  Dec.  15, 1849,  to  oonrider  the  expediency  of  c^- 
^iM/tiag  in  future  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  ^  21st  day  of 
Deceiriwr,  instead  of  the  22d  day.    The  learned  report,  prepared  t^ 
Mr.  Savage,  tending  to  estaUirii  Ae  fiMrmer  date,  was  unanimously 
Moepted  by  the  committee ;  and  aooepied  unanimously,  also^  by  Ike 
Fflgtm  Sodety,  May  27, 1850.    Ifr.  Savage  enkrges,  nxmover,  fax 
this  4octnii^  which  should  be  perpetuated  ki  the  Colleotions  of  the 
IbBsaebusetts  Historical  Society,  on  mistakes  in  relation  to  the  date  of 
IIm  surrender  of  Louisburg,  to  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Endieott,  jn 
«UeBi,  tf  the  kn£ng  of  WmAanf  m  Ohariertown^  of  the  naming  of 
'Boston,  which  Judge  Davis  ascertained  in  1880,  and  to  the  mistake  «f 
ifae  HBMorfeal  Society  regurding  the  period  of  the  C(»federation  of  the 
ibur  New  England  eoknies^    And,  in  oonclenQii,  Mr.  Savafje  very  pleas- 
iMly  remariu:  '<  Why  should  we  eeMntea  day  later,  tor  that  of  owr 
4Mheift' landing?    The  tru^  riiould  be  good  snouf^  for  us ;  and  that 
4i  the  only  teaMD  &r  prdsreDoe  ^  one  day  to  another.    When^  hf 
laMt,  tim  right  day  has  beeome  the  day  of  reveraioe,  it  will  be  won- 
ileredwhytbewrongwas  so  often  obaerved."    Indeed,  we  cannot  leave 
Ais  wbjeet  without  notichig  an  error  <^  the  American  Antiquarieii 
#Mie^,  aihided  to  in  ^  Perpetnl  Galendar,  in  adopting  Oet  28, 
-1492,  as  tfaedMe  of  the  diseovwy  of  America  by  Colnmbua,  for  the 
Mnualmeetii^  of  tfie  sooie^,  iistead  of  Ott  21,  whidi  was  the  actnal 
4M»,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause  as  timl  of  the  Pilgrim  Booie^. 
W9  htfp^  this  inimigplion  wffl  pnaraat  the  kwaifunca  of 
atoiliiis,  anl,  irMi  Shakifte^— 
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For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  qaiok*ft  deerew 
The  inaudible  and  ndseless  foot  of  time 


Mr.  Savnge  k  i»  man  of  untiriog  industry.  Ha  prepiffd  the 
index  to  the  Ancient  Charter  and  Laws  of  Maasachuaetta  Say,  aad 
revised  the  work  for  the  preaa,  published  in  1814.  He  edited  Ppl^s 
works,  and  the  press-work  of  American  State  pfqpers,  in  ten  vofauna^ 
selected  by  Jc^  Qoincy  Adams.  He  is  president  of  the  Massaohii* 
setts  Historical  Society,  and  editor  of  a  few  volamee  oi  its  Hiatorictil 
Collections,  and  contributor  of  many  valuable  artides  in  that  w<»rk|  sod 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anwiiftaa 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  New  York  HisUnrical  Society} 
and  is  a  viee-president,  and  has  been  treasurer,  <^  the  Provident  Jmlir 
tution  for  Savings  in  Boston,  of  whidi  he  was  the  principal  originatQ^ 
<m  its  foundation,  in  1816. 


HENRY  ALEXANDER  SCAHMELL  DEARBORN. 

JULT  4,  1811.    FOE  THE  BITKEER  HILL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  tfiis  perfoimanoe  of  Oen.  Dearborn,  deltvared  in  tbe  pres^iee  abl 
af  the  State  executive,  he  remaiks :  ''  On  Bunker's  ever-menasfabie 
heights  was  firstdisplayed  the  kifty  spirit  of  invincible  palriotisaiwhkih 
inqpelled  the  adventurous  soldier  to  brave  the  sevttest  bavdshifs  of  thi 
tented  field,  and  endure  m  northern  cUmea  the  rugged  toils  of  war, 
WManoiued  from  the  boreal  storm  and  rude  indemenoies  of  GanadHi 
wintsrs.  On  that  American  Thermopylae,  where,  wrapt  in  llie  dia 
OMoke  of  wanton  conflagration,  fought  the  assembted  sovareigas  of  tbrir 
native  soil,  the  everlasting  buhrariuK^  freedom,  and  tfarioe  rdkd  balk 
Ike  trem^Didous  tide  of  war,  was  eviaoed  that  unconquerable  intiOfH' 
ity,  tiiat  national  ardor  and  meritwiois  seal,  whidi  seeured  viotay  efe 
the  i^ains  of  Saratoga,  stormed  the  nmparts  of  Yorktown,  and  bai# 
the  bannered  eagle  in  trimnphfrom  thesfaoreaof  the  Atiantie. toll* 
fbrtheat  ooofinea  of  the  wildeniess.  t 

"  By  thai  destrwdve  battle  were  awakened  A0  meat  azaMed  fteri* 
liaa  of  die  ndnd.    Baaaooy  unreatraiaad,  boeat  fodi  in  the  pknytaii 
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rf  ItB  nlilftmiBii  Mm^  jegHwiited  aad  dJaenthrfliBd,  beat  dgwn  Ae 
wiOt  of  akviih  inouroeratioiiy  and  trampled  on  the  brokm  dtams  of 
rcigal  bondege.  The  vast  reaoimM  of  an  emancipated  people  ireve 
oelled  into  generous  exertion.  An  enthusiaatio  qunt  of  independeaoe 
09wtA  in  eterj  breasti  and  spread  the  unoontaminated  sentiments  of 
SMdaliTe  freemen  orer  the  broad  extent  of  an  exasperated  repaUia 
She  united  energies  of  a  yirtuons  people  were  strenwmsly  directed  to 
tiie  eActoal  aocomplisbment  of  natkmal  independence^  Daring  Ihose 
pMmimB  tanes  were  adneted  the  most  honorable  deeds  which  are 
isBcribed  <m  the  erer-dnring  records  of  fiune.  Slamnhited  by  accmmi- 
laling  wroi^,  and  elated  by  the  pnrest  fedmgs  of  anticipated  soocess, 
as  diaastroiis  events  coald  dteck  the  progress  of  their  arms, —  no&s- 
eiMing  alhirements  d^ect  them  from  that  honorable  paA  which  they 
bed  swom  to  panne,  or  perish  in  the  hazardous  attempt  Inspired  \rf 
the  goasdian  gemvs  of  liberty,  no  barriers  codd  oppose  dieir  impet- 
nous  caaeeer.  like  the  '  Pontic  Sea,  whose  i<7  corient  and  compol- 
MYe  cooiBe  ne'er  feeb  retiring  ebb,'  the  iAefinent  tide  of  freedom  roHs 
amestrained.  By  the  comageons  rirtoe  of  oar  fflostrioas  heroes  were 
secured  those  inestimaUe  Messings  which  we  have  since  enjoyed.  To 
iikd  wanion  and  statesmen  of  the  Berolation  are  we  indebted  for  all 
those  dimingaishsd  privileges  whieh  phoe  the  citiaeDs  of  the  United 
Stakes  beyond  the  predatory  vengeance  of  rathless  oiq[>res8ion.  GUs 
invaloaUe  inheritance  is  the  prise  of  slaoj^iter  acquired  by  the  fives 
«C  fomemtif^  freemeni  seenred  with  the  fakod  of  batdtng  patriots." 

The  Mktf  of  Qen.  Deaibom,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Bute 
aai,  asd  a  certain  in  GoL  Stark's  regiment^  rohtes  that,  being  deirtip 
M^  of  amnnnitien,  the  righnent  ftrmed  in  front  of  a  boose  oea^iei 
as  an  anwnal,  wliem  eadb  man  received  a  gOl^sop  frdl  of  powder,  ift^ 
Wkf  ivod  <»^  fl>>^  The  several  0iq[»tBina  were  than  ordered  to  mariii 
Hm  cnfapanies  to  their  reqwetive  qoarters,  and  make  ap  thebr  powder 
and  baUitttaearliidges,  with,  the  greatest  possSiledeqMiaah.  Astfcest 
ware  saaaedy  two  nwwkets  in  a  company  of  eqoal  calibre^  it  was  nee» 
eaaary  to  reduce  the  siie  of  the  balls  finr  many  of  them;  and  aa  bntn 
maU  preportiQn  of  tJM  men  had  cartrtdge-boxes,  the  remainder  made 
He  of  powder-horns  and  bafi^odn.  Bvevy  phtoon-oflkar.wna 
«Ca0Bd  andiaeharglBg  Ua own  mosbet,  and  loft  his  moi  to  ire  ai 
diey  pleased,  bat  never  without  a  suse  am  at  aome  partkular  6bJ9ft 
9».did  notaoframan  qaiiUa  poatduiing  tfeaetioB;  and  ^  not 
MfveciLaii^i  soUte  wlo  waa.biungb  into  thaiieUflad  .n^ 
81 
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frtelio  ike  AsMrioHiB,  as  thejr  cKd  not  otny  into  tlw  Md  flf^  %- 
iMli.  In  Us  oompakj  thare  irts  bst  one.  Nat  ui  ofioer  «r  Vdl- 
iikr  of  the  contiaeiilAl  trocqps  engaged  ires  in  onifiMnii,  but  n^ureiK'd^ 
|laift  and  ordinnry  dress  (rf'oitiieiis;  nonves  there  «&  oSoertiiliM^ 


Hemy  A.  S.  Desrbom  iras  bom  in  Sxeler,  N.  H.,  Msn^  S^  l^TM; 
«as  the  son  of  Gen.  Henry,  who  married  Doroas  Osgood,  Ubirtft  18^ 
1780.  HeearlyenteredWilliainBtown  Academy;  mis  i»l  a  etiiAMk 
•t  Wiliamstown  Odlege;  entered,  in  edtuiee,  at  ?nmam  wd lfil;)f% 
OoU^^  WiUiamsbor^,  Vs.,  where  he  gradoated  m  1808.  A 
etofisd  law  nader  Hen.  ll^liam  Wirt,  and  okeed  his  oomrse  wiA 
Jodge  Story,  of  Sabm ;  began  Hie  praotiee  of  bnr  in  X^onknd,  H 
1806,  and  married  Hannah  Swett,  a  danghtOT  of  CM.  T^niliam 
rf  liwUehead,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Mi^  8, 1807.  He  bedwe  a  eMi' 
iJwatliwr;  was  depvty-ooUector  of  Boeton,  imder  Us  fullter,  H 
1811,  and  his  meeessor  as  colleetar  of  ihe  poii  of  Boston  in  191^ 
iMA  atation  he  oooiqiied  until  tlie  appohitment  of  Dttfid  BMr- 
ahaw,  in  1880.  Gen.  Dearborn  delitered  the  oration  on  oor  aalicnil 
independenee,  July  4,  1811,  fbr  Oe  Btmki^t  H91  Aasedatkm;  wMK 
frith  the  Bepddiean  Sodety,  w^e  merged  in  a  new  society,  odkd  Hi 
Wariungton  Society,  of  wfai<A(3MalesH(»d  was  the  first  p^^  ft 
was  oommander  of  the  Ancient  and  HonoraUe  Artillery  Company,  h 
1816 ;  was  brigadier-general  oi  dw  Maesaohasetts  mflitia^  fm  18l4{ 
was  a  member  from  Boibory  of  the  eonnreotion  for  retisii^  tbeSMk 
eonstitation,  1880.  He  was  a  Boxbory  representalhre  in  18t0;  if 
As  Go^emM^B  Coandl,  of  the  Slate  Senate,  from  Norfolk,  1881,  tai 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1882.  He  was  also  the  adjntatyiigii 
of  Massachusetts,  1886.  In  1847  Gen.  Deaitxnn  wis  Uie  aeoHii 
elscted  Mayor  of  Bo^dmry,  wUdi  station  he  boneted  to  the  day  of  li 
deoeasa,  July  29, 1851. 

l^raportBof  the  q^eohes  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  tka  jaatnal  cftti 
aonrention  of  1880,  evmce  force  of  argument  and  pditieal  sagau%i! 
In  his  speoA  enrefigions  teBts,Nbe  remained  that  pditfcal  opiaM 
wmoot  eabjeettoatest)— why  should  tfnse  upon  religienbe  smftfeeltl 
any?  They  hi^  no  ri^t  to  compel  a  man  to  throw  opaa  tie  pcrMA 
ef  the  mind,  and  dMorerhkialigionsnealitae^    He  tnelad  si« 
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Iki  IhMcuilniyftkit  pmnns  niiedto  wnldBmBiren  impmAi» 
JuS^^antfkffmfMBrmiif^^  Ee  had  hmoA  ik  wmA^kti 

flm  tm^  1^  CMxiait  ima^  Heaiind 

^flWik  hidl)eeaihe6leetof  teslBmediermi^  Ifte^flbrcfm 
ioipiro-  had  indpoed  priooaa  to  cross  thamaoWw,  or  to  ^lowdr  Atfar 
•Deigiuioe  to  the  Pope,  just  as  anited  their  Tiews  of  aggraadiiaiMat 
Jfk  JBnj^aodji  man  gaes  to  take  the  mmawmt,  wt  to  repent  of  hii 
jHpai  fe^tbeeMMiebeiiidK)8enfiratLordof  ihelbreM  ^SmDc*^ 

ilOttifiii  of  UAfifm3nd»»  whioh  piMlaimB,  and  the  Unitad  Btataeeoik- 
g^Wioa  which  piMaribea,  our  rij^  raqnwe  bo  teat — no 
^Diiirei  *  teat  m  the  Stale  ooMtiMkm. 

The  oogpn  of  tiie  Bond  Cemeterj  at  I&mnt  Aahsm  niey  be  i 
.ta  the  Mnaaanhniettn  HortiwiltqwJ  Soeietjr,  whoaeaaniveraaiytHac 
hadeliFeirad  S^ytendw^  1828;  mA  was  its  ftoat  preeideDt,  whena  ( 
JNttee  nae  aelected  to  denriae  oMaearee  ftr  tUa  parpeae,  m 
ifttaB.ejqperimeDtalgpiiideii.  Qen.  Deaibrai,  whib  preaidaiit  of  Aaa 
l§omtyf  waa  ohairroan  of  this  comutlae,  and  prepared  a  npoft,  ik 
llUq^  fUd  jBOEtenaiTe  and  able  expoaitMNi  was  aiade  of  the  adiattlagaa  of 
^  undertrfring;  aodi  oft  the  8lfa  of  June,  1881,  aaotliar  nnimitlaa, 
fi  mkidi  Qem.  Dearbosu  ma  a  saeoiher,  was  appoh^ed  to  ibrwaid  thia 
itpeat, —  aodSir  aixfydajs  a  boiee  and  chaiae  was  lead^  at  hie  dooiv 
^  he  wif^  taaverae  the  gptomds  and  exaoote  the  design.  On  Sqpt 
Sfttkt^  the  same  yaMT,  the  eemeterjr  was  oooeeenited,  and  Bon.  Judge 
3toiy  fli^  AA  eloqttBftt  addnas  on  the  oeaaaion;  and  mnoh  are<l 
#«ld  be  oonoeded  to  Gen.  Dearborn  far  Ae  areUteatoral  and  nmi 
^pate  4schtbited  in  the  eidar  et  Moint  Anbom  Cemetery.  Hie  tity 
if  fio3^>or7  is  under  peculiar  oMigatinn  to  Ifoyor  Defubom  aa  tlia 
WHjmtftr  of  Forest  HOb  Oeneteiy,  ooneecrated  Jnne  Hi,  1848*  In 
tibisiiin  tothisnoblexepesitoffjofthedead,  the  hoiMmd  Mayor  Diav^^ 
lllin  venerlifa  of  itaa  '^aietiied,  nmbrageons,  magniflawt,  andaferad 
garden,  which  will  contimially  augment  the  mmber  and  nristy  e( 
ftlWMit  «Mnaq»fnts,  ae  w^  ae  inawe  the  erection  of  such  other  stme- 
tNPa  »i  a^ay  be  deepied  eypedienti  and  ao  eiqwoioaa  as  to  entirely 
tMHPiede  the  oeaaaion  far  any  othor  bnrial-plaoe  in  that  ei^." 

Ma^  I>Murbonii  of  ftaifaary,  had  aoDanmlated  ninety  i«l«mee  of 
Wmnacript,  largely  of  hia  own  prednction;  among  which  is  the  Life 
nd  Tiofla  of  Mig.  Gen.  Homy  Dearborn,  indading  an  extenaire  oo»* 
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.ittf&BfittfK6o  uSh  tli6  gnstoot  ami  of  ottr  oomilrj,  in  ekvcn  ▼olanM^ 
He  had  TfrittoQ*  Diary,  or  joanalof  his  own  Ii&  and  timaB,  aadeor- 
respondenee  inA  fiunons  men,  in  httj-iwe  Tolnmes.  He  had  written 
Grecian  Arofaitootoie,  in  two  Tohtmee  fbfio ;  •  yoloma  on  Ilowen, 
with  drawing?,  and  compiled  a  Harmony  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  8to., 
piepared  finr  the  instmetion  of  his  children,  when  they  were  ednicsted. 
He  had  written  die  M^nom  of  Oommodote  WiOiam  Bainbridge,  In 
400  pages;  aHistoryof  the  Battle  of  Bunker  EDIl,  in  several  htuiAed 
pagesof<]puarto,  besides  literary  and  sdoitifio  works.  He  was  author, 
moreover,  of  ^  Memoirs  of  Od.  William  R  Lee,  in  two  volnmes 
foarto.  Qen.  Deurbom  had  an  extensive  Hbraiy  in  his  romantie  eot- 
tago  in  Boxbwy,  where  the  intervals  of  leisnre  were  devoted  to  lib 
diary  and  literary  research.  Would  that  he  had  lived  to  complete 'Ae 
hwndredth  volume  of  mmtal  power!  No  man  in  New  Enghnd  was 
more  devoted  to  Uterature  and  soienoe.  He  had  great  Ibree  of  intd- 
leet,  and  a  large  share  of  varied  learning.  His  unpublisl^  produc- 
ttena  will  add  new  ittustrations  to  American  hhtory,  and  wonld  be  a 
vahaUe  legaoy  to  the  MassadiusettB  Historical  Society,  shoidd  they 
never  be  publiAed.  The  most  valnaUe  wcnrk  ever  prmted  of  wUdi 
he  was  the  audior  is  the  EBstOTy  of  the  Gomm^fce  of  the  Bhxk  Seas, 
in  two  vdnnKS  octavo,  whicdi  has  a  high  diaracter  in  the  Noi^  Amer- 
ican Review  rf  1^0.  Kionld  his  residence  be  destroyed  by  fire^wiA 
all  the  manuscripts,  it  wonld  cause  a  vacuum  that  never  can  be  flBed. 

Jn  the  peroraticn  of  Dr.  Putnam's  eulogy  on  Gen.  Dearborn  we 
find  this  gbwii^  passage:  ^'Lie  li^y  upon  his  bosom,  ye  cIodB  of 
the  valley;  finr  he  trod  softly  on  you,  hi  loving  regard  tbir  every  greoi 
tbbg  that  ye  bore !  Bend  bemgnantly  over  him,  ye  towering  trees  of 
thefiarest,  andsoothehisslumberawitfi  the  whisperings  of  your  sweet* 
est  requiem ;  for  he  loyed  you  as  his  very  brothers  of  Grod's  garden, 
aQdnnr8edyou,andknewidni08tevery  leaf  on  your  boughs!  Chisfd 
sacredly  his  ashes,  ye  steep,  strong  clift  that  ^iid  his  grave ;  ftr  ye 
wertf  the  altars  at  wfaidi  he  wKmhif^  ^  Almighty  (hie,  who 
planted  you  time  in  your  strengdL" 

Mayor  Dearborn  was  a  member  d  the  Ameriean  Antiquariaa  SMi^ 
et]r,.MaMacbu8etts  Historical  Society,  New  England  GenealogMl 
Historic  Socielj,  American  Aeadeiqr  of  Arts  and  Seienees,  and  AiM^ 
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BENJAMIN  POLLARD. 

JULT  4,  1811    lOB  THB  TOWN  AUfUURHXD. 

In  aDoeBtor  ctiias  fiunily  ms  Willi«ii  Pdlacd,  wbose  irife,  Amid 
' '"  ■  ,  £ed  in  Boston,  Dec  6, 1726,  aged  one  hundred  and  fiv6 
jmn,  woA  hh  of  her  o&pdng  one  hundred  and  thirty.  She  used  to 
r^  that  she  went  ovw  in  the  firtt  boat  that  croeMd  Gharies  BiTer, 
ia  1680,  to  what  has  ainoe  been  called  Boston ;  that  she  was  the  first 
tbt  jonqped  ashore;  and  die  desoribed  the  plaoe  as  being  at  that  tine 
iiqriineven^aboiuiding  in  smaU  hollows  and  swamps,  and  oorered  with 
Uiflbsny  and  oiher  boshes.  In  ^libcary  of  the  Massachusetts  ffih 
tnical  Sodely  is  a  portrait  of  this  centenarian,  tsk^  in  1728,  psa* 
seated  by  Isaac  Winslow,  Esq.  GoL  Benjamin  Pollard,  a  member  of 
theAndentand  Honorable  ArtiUery  Company  in  1726,  Sheriff  of 
Snftlk  finr  thirteen  years,  and  fi)under  of  the  Boston  Cadets  in  1744, 
vkee  portrait  is  abo  in  the  Historical  Society,  was  fiiAer  of  GoL 
Jwethan  PoUard,  who  married  Mary  Johnocm;  was  a  goldsmith,  whose 
8hops4j<nBedthi4^ofthebo(djtoreofQen.  Enoz,  and  in  1777  was  aa 
iidrde^ounp  to  die  latter  in  the  BoYolutionary  War;  and  Beigaadn, 
tbd  sotgect  of  this  notice,  was  his  son,  bom  in  Boston  in  1780,  on  the 
flile  of  the  Tremont  lemple.  His  teacher  was  Francis  Nicbds,  in. 
Scollay's  Buildings,  who  was  an  importer  of  books  from  London.  He 
ns  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepres^tatiyes  from  1811 
^  1815.  He  was  secretary  of  the  State  convoition  for  revising  the 
CQBstitation,  in  1820 ;  and  was  the  &ty  Marshal  of  Boston  from  its 
nrapontion,  in  1822,  unta  Tm  deoeaae,  Noyember,  1886,  aged  fifly- 

Mttihal  PoUard  was  very  partial  to  polite  literature  and  politics, 
>^iras  the  rqmted  editored  two  periodicals, — the  Emerald,  and  the 
Oijieel, — which,  it  is  said,  went  down  At  no  distant  period  from  eadi 
other.  Ignorant  of  this  fiiot,  a  literary  stranger  inquired  of  Bobert 
Inst  Pttne  <'  what  rank  tiiia  gentleman  held  among  the  literati" 
^iue  answered,  ''  He  possesses  the  greatest  litamy  exeeuticm  of  any 
"min  America.  Two  journals  have  perished  under  his  hands,  in  she 
Bvmda."  The  Ordeal  was  first  issued  in  Jaimaiy,  1809,  in  eonnee- 
te  with  Josef^  T.  Buckingham;  and  its  otgects  were,  to  attack  the 
I^WMratio  piurty,  to  review  and  ridicide  the  small  literary  publica- 
81« 
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tNM  of  the  prM,  sad  to  diieipliiie  tlie  oidUni  of  Tbegfk.  Pdhid 
was  *  vigorous  Tfriter.  His  letters,  reriewt,  and  OBsajs  on  pf)Ktiiji 
topioB,  evinoed  rare  ability.  He  mm  an  admirer  of  Am,  FraiDilhw, 
S^xxig,  Chnre,  Loirdl,  and  oiher  Federal  aatbois,  and  a  real  hater  of 
JefienoD,  Madiscm,  and  the  writers  in  the  Independent  Chnmide.  He 
wrote  a  review  of  Giles'  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  <m  ^  rentetkn 
of  Hillhonse  to  rqpeal  the  embargo  kws.  He  adiressed,  in  partj  ^ 
series  (^  letters  to  Madison,  signed ''Mareus  Bmtos."  Hewstts^ft 
the  '<  Spanish  canse,"  Napoleon  being  then  at  war  with  thit  oaoniq^, 
aad  showed  modi  vitaperation.  The  polidoal  artieles  intfais  perieA* 
cal  were  in  a  tone  of  osiostie  and  vindictive  osnswe^  and  "radMr 
applied  to  perscmages  of  scab  and  oSoe,"  said  Mr.  Pollard,  ^'^km 
to  individuals  who,  however  they  mij^t  have  deserved,  hsve  ftoi* 
protection  in  insignificance." 

Mr.  Pollard,  though  not  possessing  a  libeiel  share  of  chaitj  towHi 
his  political  opponents,  gave  peooliar  evidenoe  of  a  warm  spirit  of 
benevdenoe  in  the  caose  of  oommon  hamamty.  He  remarked,  hi  an 
address  for  a  charitable  society :  '' As  the  &OQily  of  speech  marice  the 
chief  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  so  the  sympethics 
of  his  heart  are  the  elevating  qualities  which  exalt  him  to  a  rank 
among  celestial  beings.  And  perhi^  the  divinity  of  his  origin  and 
his  destiny  is  in  nothing  more  fully  evinoed  than  in  the  relief  wUck 
he  extends  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  their  Kvea 
The  majesty  of  his  sOul  expands  by  the  natural  enlargemmt  of  his 
charity,  which  comprehends  the  whole  human  raoe  within  its  folds: 
his  grovelling  iqipetites  and  passions  are  left  at  an  infinite  distance 
below  him,  and  tfiou^  his  feet  are  fixed  upon  earth,  yet  hm  ethtnal 
esssneci  is  oon^ning  with  congenial  spirits  in  the  skies.  His  oonumn 
fedings  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sudden  impulses  of  <M<diaary 
men,  as  a  great  river  is  always  superior  to  a  smdler  stream,  hom^feit 
swdled  by  accidental  accumulations."  Mr.  P<dlard  was  an  eariy  edilsr 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  and  his  talent  was  mos^  devoted  ts- 
dramatic  criticism  in  that  paper.  A  firiend  wrote  of  him,  in  'the* 
Qaaette,  afi^er  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  ready  wit  of  Ganieki  etti 
more  ^gnity  than  Sterne. 

Marshal  PoHard  had  the  qualities  of  an  oralor.    His  taunoietica. 
was  dear  and  sonorous,  and  he  for  many  years  read  in  a  manly  end- 
eloquent  mannw  the  '' Declaration  of  Independence"  at  IVmtlMtf- 
July  cdebrations,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  oration  by  a  spsehsr 
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HM  Bot  printed.  BoiBell's  Ceottnel  remarked  that  the  prayer  of  Ber. 
Mr.  Hollej,  and  the  oratkui,  were  pecnliarlj  pertinent,  aninating  and 
pitziotie.  Mr.  Pollard  vaa  aboat  cdx  feet  in  height,  with  rather  a 
beifeding  df  the  shonlders.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  manners, 
liAnifiaiibed  gsmikataiML  With  what  graceful  ease  and  digniiyhe 
pirfinmcd  the  ieemnony  of  iBtrodnciBg  the  dtiaens  of  Boston  to  the 
ilmhad  Lafi^yetto,  in  the  Doric  hall  of  the  State  Hoaae,  Angast, 
13^  laBtBDBg  in  the  memocy  of  many  who  eigoyed  the  honor.  The 
rpfaaA  tasia  and  social  .qWitiea  of  Marshal  Pdlard  were  better  snited 
ftr  the  drawing-rocnn  than  tm-.  the  porlieos  of  the  Oity  Hall,  or.  the 
dntks  of  a  police-officer.  Marshal  Pollard,  though  amply  qualified  to 
dense  pngeets  finr^the  prevention  of  crime,  had  not  the  efficiency  to 
execute  them.  His  successors  were,  Weston,  Blake,  Gibbs,  and 
IMttgr.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Francis  Tukey  is  to  the  muni- 
dfality  what  Foadi6  was  to  the  court  of  Napoleon ;  but  can  there  be 
a  drabt  that  he  is  the  Eugene  Vidocq  of  New  England,  as  r^ptfds  the 
T^Qant  deleetictt  of  ofioideit  3 


EDWARD  ST.  LOE  LIVERMORE. 

JULT  i,  181t.    FOR  THB  TOWN  AUTHORTnEB. 

*WAS:ter&at  HolddnMSS,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  in  1816.  He 
gMitlated  M  Dartmouth  Oolkge  in  1800;  was  acounseUor-at-kw; 
iili  saanied  Sarah  Creese,  dang^iter  oi  William  Staekpole,  a  marohant 
of -BMon.  Was  U.  S.  Attorney  to  the  Circuit  Court ;  a  member  of 
Qtttgress  dxt  Essex  county,  Mass.,  1806  to  1812.  Was  a  judge  of 
tlfik  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Was  a  resident  of  Boelon 
ii|nlSl$..  Mies  Harriet  livermore,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  was  his 
diMl^r.  Whan  at  Portsmouth,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  dissdution 
oCitk^pc^tical  tmi<m  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1790 ; 
a«i  an  miUM  m  the  embargo  kw,  Jan.  6,  1800.  He  died  at 
IMNmy,  Sept  38, 1882,  aged  sevenlj. 
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BENJAMIN  WHITWELL. 

JULT  4,  1814.    lOE  TBB  TOWN  AUIUOBITISB. 

Was  bom  at  Boston,  June  22, 1772;  mUni  A0  Liim  fldbool  m 
1779 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Qdkge  in  1790 ;  mm  a  oooMeBorat. 
law;  and  married  Liiey  Soollay,  Ifaj,  1808.  Was  deputy  SeewUgy 
of  State  in  1816;  was  poet  for  tbe  Hii  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Guih 
bodge  in  1806;  and  died  at  Hallowell^Aprfl  6, 1825.  ]]il79»»«t' 
Aognsta,  he  gave  a  eulogy  <m  Waehington. 


HORACE  HOLLEY. 

APBIL  80,  1816.    VOE  THB  WASHINGTOir  BENEVOLENT  80CIEI7. 


This  institnticm  was  organiied  Eeb.  22, 1812,  on  which 
Gen.  Arnold  Welles  was  elected  president,  and  William  SvUivan, 
Josiah  Qnincj,  H^oury  Purkitt,  Daniel  Messenger,  Francis  J.  OBWi 
and  Benjamin  Russell,  were  elected  vice-presidentB.  He  Washington 
Benevolent  Sockij  was  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the  oflke  of  Nalhaa 
Hale,  attomej-at-law.  No.  12  Exchange-street  He  object  of  iUs 
sodety  was  to  cherish  and  disseminate  the  prniciples  of  Washington, 
and  to  establish  a  fiind  for  the  aid  of  those  nnfortnnate  members  €f  tbe 
institution  who  are  reduced  by  the  preesore  of  the  times  to  a  stme  of 
poverty.  To  eflbot  its  objects,  they  held  monthly  meetings  for  debate 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee-house,  when  political  speeches  were  delif«re< 
by  our  first  men.  The  meetingi  were,  free  to  all  parties.  PoGlical 
editors  and  party  leaders  attended;  and  the  sodety  soon  mereaaed  te 
more  than  two  thousand  members.  AnoratioiiwasdeliverBd  aanw^ 
on  the  80th  of  April,  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  WaahingtaL 
The  admission  fee  was  two  dollars,  to  constitute  a  membw.  The 
orations  were  pronounced  until  the  peace  of  Dec.  22,  1816;  and 
its  orators  were  Sullivan,  Quincy,  Bigelow  and  HoQey,  whose  per- 
fiMrmanoes,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  were  prkted.     The 
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mdioQ  of  BdBef  im  defif^sred  in  tfie  OU  BoaA  CbiwnL  Bos- 
Bell,  of  the  Ctotinel,  remarked  of  thb  petfonoaaoe,  that  it  oomprised  a 
M  and  able  ownmentaiy  npon  the  principlea  proi&eaed  by  the  disdito 
ofWaehington;  anappUeation^tken-tethereoentoveBtBTrhicbhaTe 
oeoonred  sinoe  the  elevotioii  of  the  Jeflbreonian  admmiatratioii,  etc. 
life  iM  hi/^j  probable  that  the  Hartford  Convention  owes  its  origin 
\  eepeoUIy  to  this  institation  th^n  to  the  Essex  Jnnto.  In  the 
>  of  HoQ^s  eratkni,  ire  wffiintrodnce  a  beantiftd  passage  from 
aft  mpBbMsJMd  mauwnwiipt  rf  his,  whkh  ire  have  reeentty  perused, 
itK^Y  m  enlarging  on  twtfy  great  amds  of  fried  iniaenee,  Itolasfly 
iBlrodness  Washii^ston,  <' whose  judgment  presides  over  almost  evety 
oAer  power,  where  there  is  b«it  little  or  ne^  preemiBenee  of  g^us ; 
nhere  there  is  no  attraipt  at  inveirtion,  at  great  and  oompreheDsiTe 
atgrnnents  in  finrm;  where  wood^  and  nodekies  hate  nothmg  to  do 
wi^  the  decisioDS  for  praotics ;  where  experknent  is  so  mingled  wiA 
the  tried  result  of  past  years  as  not  tobedistingoished;  where  there 
is  a  dear  knowledge  of  character  in  the  individnal  stale,  and  an  nnri- 
TsBed  judgment  to  eoUect,  sift,  separate,  and  use  for  the  most  Talu- 
abk  pmrpeses,  the  mfomatioB  thus  obtained.  Sndi  was  the  mind  of 
Washington, — and  h^re  I  stop,  deolaring  the  most  gratified  admira* 
tim,  and  nlteriag  the  most  tarmB^  prayors  for  Ae  wider  difbsion  of 
ihift  vnoesimm  ckss  of  mttds.'' 

bk  the  proosssion  of  tins  institofeien  were  foor  bondred  boys,  in  a 
nvUnrm  dress,  decorated  wift  wieaths  and  gailands,  eadi  one  bearing 
nth  his  hreast  a  oepy  at  WasUnglon's  Legaoy,  in  a  morooeo4MMid 
miidatue  vokme,  suspended  by  a  ribbon.  An  elegant  standard,  atid 
twaaly  baaners,  were  borne  by  twenty-one  yoalhs,  mt  e&th  of  whieh 
WM  isssribed  patriotao  mottoes.  These  sons  of  Sparta  were  drSled 
for  paiade  m  Saasnil  Hall;  and  a  eompteto  reoord  of  Amr  names, 
psesetved  by  Lemoel  iRake,  Esq.,  one  of  lite  managers,  and  a  trees* 
QUref  thesociely,  is  appended  to  this  tolnme. 

This  institation  was  watohed  irith  a  keen  eye  ^  jealoasy.  In  tiie 
Basltti  Oaaette  of  May  2, 1814,  we  find  an  imprompta,  on  hearing  an 
'^f«mas"  Demoerat  beast  ef  the sncoess  of  his  prayers  for  rain  to 
dsnaii  tfm  Wadangton  roses,  <m  the  day  of  tl»  prooession: 

'« CMaa,  ndler  t  tbj  pragnr  is  botk  ftelisk  aad  ^ndb. 
The  Washington  rose-trae  is  Afe  from  disMkr ; 
The  grn^  cAision  of  April's  soft  nSax 
war  aoarish  its  vsot,  Md  expMd  Its  Mb  ihstar. 
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Kor  tblok  fbr  tfie  ekrad4B«iitkd  BUI  thit  U  fiitmy-- 

It  shftll  nourish  whoi  nature's  bright  gtorics  are  ended ; 
Transplanted  to  heaven,  its  odorous  leares 

ShiU  bteathe  tiieir  perftime  iHiere  its  F^itran  *s  aaosuM. 
JPfom  alenllj's  soQ  tiie  WMUngton  vose 

Shall  draw  its  nutrition,  its  bloom  neter  ikding, 
While  the  poisonous  plant  that  in  Erebus  grows 

Shall  reward,  wretched  slave,  thy  proihne  gasconading  !  '* 

The  eloquenoe  of  Hoxaoe  Hblley,  on  tin  delivery  of  ft  sennoa  I 
tlie  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  in  1811,  was  so  over* 
powering,  that  a  spontaneous  acdamation  baist  forth  from  the  crovi 
that  thronged  the  doors  of  the  chorcL  He  was  bom  at  Salisbuy, 
Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1781,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  180S.  Oa 
leaving  college,  he  studied  law  und^^Peter  W.  Badclif^  Esq.,  of  ^itm 
York;  and  in  1804  he  engaged  in.^t^  study  of  divinity  with  Presidait 
Dwif^t,  at  New  Haven,  and  nu^iti^d  Mary,  daughter  of  ^ephea 
Austin,  of  that  city,  when  he  was  seUled  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Faiifidi 
He  was  at  that  period  a  Trinitarian.  In  1809  he  became  an  atoned 
Unitarian,  and  was  the  successor  of  Bev.  Dr.  West,  of  the  Hoflift> 
street  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1812  he  was  chiqdain  of  the  Soate  rf 
Bqpresentatives,  and  one  of  the  school  oommittea 

The  ancestor  of  Horace  Holley  was  one  of  the  eariy  settters  of  Coft* 
necticut, —  probably  John  Holley,  a  selectman  of  Stamford  in  164& 
An  absurd  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  his  descent  firom  Edmaad 
Halley,  the  eminent  astronomer  of  England,  who  died  in  1741,  a 
great-grandson  of  whom  was  said  to  be  Luther  Holley,  the  fidier  of 
the  subject  of  this  outline. 

Mr.  Holley  was  warm]y  interested  in  the  old  Federal  party,  hit 
never  spoke  at  a  political  caucus ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  aftir 
attending  a  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  he  entered  arm  in  arm  with 
Samuel  Dexter,  his  perscmal  friend,  who  decidedly  opposed  the  e^q^ 
dioicy  of  the  Hartford  Conv^tion,  Mr.  Holley  devoted  the  fbranooa 
ftervice  of  the  next  Sabbath  to  an  argument  in  fiivor  of  its  olysolB, 
pouring  out,  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  captivated  the  andienoe,  Ois 
half-hour  longer  than  the  usual  period.  His  mind  was  also  intaaseij 
absorbed  in  morals  and  mannera ;  and  on  another  Sabbath  he  eolaisfid 
in  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  morals  aad 
maxims  of  the  fiunoos  Marquis  de  Bochrfoucault,  without  any  r^wcMt 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  {ot  a  text  from  which  to  preach.  He  wM 
frequently  solicited  to  publish  a  sermon,  by  his  parishionere,  and  also 
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ferllieloinQr  anuonunript;  but  he  miiftrmly  deeBned  Ad  fttmer, 
and  rard J  ocmsented  to  the  latter.  However,  to  oblige  one  of  Ui 
devoted  fifaad^, — ib.  Jaekaon,*— who  was  a  canfle-maker,  and  oAtti 
made  him  the  gift  of  a  box  of  candke, — vrgoig  llie  fhTcnr  q{  an  inter- 
change of  H^^t, — he  oooasionally  consented  to  the  reqnest  A  finnale 
domeBtic  onoe  snrreptitioQBly  eecreted  a  manoacript  sennon  of  his 
itfider  the  carpet  m  his  study,  which  was  copied,  and  then  replaced. 

Dr.  Hofley  was  a  fine  mechanioal  genins.  OalHng,  one  time,  on  his 
boolaudror, — one  Mr.  Bark^, — to  setfle  an  account,  he  oflbred  tfie 
flMn  a  fiffy-doDar  bill  to  be  exdianged,  who  dhreody  sent  a  boy  to 
clhtain  smidl  bills  fbr  it;  on  whidi,  Dr.  HoDey  fi)rthwith  seated  him- 
fldf  on  the  baich,  stitdung  a  shoe  witli  ready  fiMsility.  The  bootmaker 
jbeosely  remarked  to  the  divine  that  he  oa^t  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  Uock.  After  paying  his  Mil,  Dr.  HoUey  very  pleasanfly  threw 
a  pleoe  of  silver  on  the  bench,  and  politely  withdrew  firom  the  diop. 
lUs  incident  is  worthy  of  Mather  Byles,  his  witty  predecessor. 

On  the  28d  December,  181T,  Dr.  Hdley  ddivered  the  anniversary 
diaooarse  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth;  and 
!lhadier,  in  the  History  <^  Plymoitth,  relates  that  the  well-known  ora- 
torical powers  of  Dr.  Holley  were  exerted  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
affnded  great  delight  and  satis&etion  to  his  numerous  auditors.  He 
oenten^Iated  the  scenery  about  our  harbor,  our  burial-hill,  and  the 
reek ;  and  held  a  conversation  with  Dea.  Spooner,  in  the  morning, 
whieh  roused  the  best  energies  of  his  nature,  and  nerved  his  &oulties 
te  their  noUest  disfday.  In  the  discourse,  he  obeerved  that  he  had 
that  morning  received  some  new  recollections,  and  made  the  following 
aBaaion  to  the  venerable  Dea.  Spooner :  ''Our  venenAle  fHend  knew 
aid  coBversed  with  Elder  Faance,  who  personally  knew  the  first  set- 
tiers :  so  Polycarp  conversed  with  St.  Jdm,  the  beloyed  disciple  of 
oar  Saviour."  On  this  occasion,  Dea.  Spooner  officiated  by  reading 
the  Pisalm  in  the  ancient  form,  line  by  line, — and  thus  dosed  the 
rel^ions  services  of  this  venerable  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
oaBstaady  been  seen  in  the  "  deacon's  seat "  m  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
aad  who  died  March  22,  1818,  in  the  dghty-ihird  year  of  his  age. 

In  1818  Dr.  Holley  was  dected  president  of  Transylvania  Univer- 
Ay,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  passage  firom  the  golden  ore  of 
BMley,  brilliant  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  is  gleaned  firom  his 
ineral  eulogy  over  the  remains  of  GoL  James  Morrison,  the  most 
Bronificent  bene&etor  of  this  university,  printedat  Lexington,  in  1828t 
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««miB tl»itw»<h>:MiiBiy<*ili»|aHbTiiiiiiliinn^  ft mt «l»- 

fattmnif  Ihcir  it^om,  their patnnt,  ikmtmmkm^ 

1ii»  iwiiif  cC  iImm  tdto  1m^  beea  WMt  diBli^^ 

te^  Aw  liberal  opimeiii)  thnr  M^^ 

plula4lbM|P9^    Waelin«l(»S  Aduw,  KwUm,  Kimfcri,  sad  Deitai^ 

noog  a  hfltfc  cT  oOHtB  keft  cKHn^aiiM,  vii^  be  ihwHotmiI,  «.% 

finr  of  t^  gloriovi  deee  (^  Aneritttt  beMfitf^ 

t»  whlek  Mofrieoii  bat  so  hoooniAj  added  Ui  saaM.    Not  maagr  haepa 

eppaaiod  hjaim  the  eartani  of  their  awaifieenee,aiidjaBoet  age 


'^]^  diaems  to  be  soled  that  the  TeiMndbfe  aaga  of  Meotf^ 
hkffaig  qpent  yean  ae  a  diplomatiat  abroad, —  after  haTJag  ^ 
aad  eajmd  the  diveniffed  MaoMoea  of  a  Ein^^ 
n^Md  t»  the  higheat  howm  of  )m  ootttirj,  and  eramed  irHh  Iho 
mraath  of  loiperiahable  i^^-^aaer  hawig  dnsk  at  the  ftotaiBa  at 
eajojment  in  ahaoat  every  mode  of  exialeDoe)— haa  at  laat  devoted 
hioMel^  iMk  the  aider  of  a  yomg  eolhiiiiaat,  and  with  the  peaa^* 
veraiiee  of  a  veteiaii  k  phihixlhropj^  to  the  moot  g^orioaaof  aU  the 
pnhlio  enlMpiiaoa  of  Yirgiiiia,  the  eataMiehment,  eompMon  ad 
mhwmm^  of  her  State  wiTenity.  What  an  esaaple  is  tta  la 
ffleatrate  the  eeeMneaa  of  agOy  the  dignity  of  lethwaneat,  the  nsalla 
of  eqwrieoee,  the  werA  of  hnauoi  itttoie,  the  velse  of  mhid,  and  a» 
eiiaetaalhenoiiUepieporatioiiftreteniity!  The  patriot,  acfaolar  aad 
lUhttlhiopiBt^  of  Qeiney,  too,  &d8  no  ^tpropriatioii  of  the  ^fie  of 
ierteBe  eo  dear  to  hii  heart,  in  the  froata  of  age  and  on  the  verge  of 
^  grave,  aa  that  vrfaioh  kya  a  fimadatkm  &r  the  pemaaent  nion  «f 
Ittentore,  pfailoeophy,  and  rdigion.  What  a  q^eotade  finr 
jtotentatee  to  bebdd  la  Ana  fanuahed  I7  the  plak  bat  enK 
trtdy  noUe  eervaata  rf  oar  lepoUie,  in  i»ivate  life !  What*< 
do  theee  baiefrctioni  fer  the  beat  of  an  porpoaea  MchAit  to  th*  UooA- 
Aaiaed  career  of  mad  amMtkm ;  te  the  aettah,  haag^f,  and  eraa^ 
toaea  ef  leptimaoy ;  to  the  hamiea,  debaaoheriea,  eAndaaey,  ad 
deeapitntions,  of  too  many  of  the  crowned  pageants  that  fitter  tibroai^ 
a  lAort  and  onpeeealve  leign,  and  are  known  afterwards  only  iir  tittir 
wai^ofoapaei^,a8eMne8B,andvvtiie!  0,mycoiiBtiy!  kagaugrafr 
thoa  boast  <tf  ^  free  laatitatioae,  thy  eqaal  kws,  thy  abapk  naar- 
mm,  ihy  hardy  aad  mdep^dent  qiirit,  tlr^  active  pa^riota,  an*  tl^ 
hoaored  atateaaMB,-^  not  only  in  paUb  bat  in  private  lifc.'' 
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lipknMkBim  Mid  CUviniui,  Mi  Mrliflld  ift  Ao  WmIma  BMriifWi  mm 
^ftiTMlMM  MMbtrnd  ialfe  MMMirof  ttMii,  Me  BMriyaD  4ii 
mmhi  of  hii  menfai  eftrt^    The  most  mmmM  randt  of  A0  gishM 
«f  aakMt  Stottt  im  tlie  ]K»rtmt  of  HmM  Hoi^ 
lft^ds:firlMahekftBoilMiforliisekvatdl«li^  ft 

iVMenculidfDr  JMnMBMfcw,  Siq.,  oaeofhispMisfai^^  SiMiil 
UMaoddi^ildlwkh^  p«&tiiig,  iImI  koeieliaaed  tolfr.  Bailntv 
»Ii0iiMinBh  to  pMnl  Urn  agam.  TUs  is  ths  oidy  piolors  I  ev<M 
fri&tid  Ihat I  bate  no  fiMie  te  altir;  I  Ma  m&nkj  ntttfad  wkh  it*' 
A  frieiid  ccmTendiig  inAk  Spngoe,  tike  poet,  regarding  ttk  iniMilaUe 
Hkneaa,  adnaed Urn togoaadaeeit^fixritwas  worA a pflgriaoage of 
fife  auks  on  feet  Spngaa  replied,  '' I  will  ga  Mid  see  it"  Oat 
peel  roaaaji^ed  Aat  ke  iraa  not  aocaatomed  to  qpaak  of  Iwariiwine  bh% 
^batXwiHaaylhatHoiMeHottajirMftniaaofgrealperBODal  bmo* 
Mfae  b«Ml7«"  When  be  aaoeoded  Ae  polpit,  in  Ua  floiring  gofw% 
and,  aaairaMig  tfie  air  and  sMtade  of  ^  oraior,  bold  and  eoqmaaia^ 
AiMr  Us  ejoa  Mwad  hfan  on  tbe  gaug  andienee,  tbe  aeene  itaalf 
«M  flieqnaat  '<  Hia  voioe  was  neUew,  ridi,  and  ailvM^tened,  tbtiB* 
b«ai  tiaaas,"  aaya  GaldweD,  it  Ae  eolegtaM,  <<  witb  ibe  Mty  cmmm 
of  melody.''  Hk  enimaiataon  waa  elaar,  diaHnct,  and  ^fUfy  nmL 
Bb  BMoner  waa  gxneeAii  and  anhaaleicl,  and  hia  aotidn  wm  bo  eftotite 
that  «be  wbofe  andienoe  wonU  be  kreaistiUy  ovirpcmer^  EUby 
apaa,ae  one  remarked,  a  aim  in  tiw  firmament  of  pn^ataloyttnce^  ai 
iriMiae  appeannee  <<  aH  the  eonstelklionB  paM  awaj^  Mid  BMfce  an 
ansa."  Hia  widow  graplnoaUj  said  of  biai,  m  the  bea««iftd  mMMir 
lAiab  dM  piiUisbed,tbat''be  bad  dear  and  br^  yet  etpieMiee, 
Uadce^.  His  hair,  in  Ua  youth,  was blaok,  fine, and aBIrr*  Aaha 
adwiaed  in  lile,  it  gradnall j  retreated  torn  Ina  fidr,  pdiibed  fctehaad, 
mom  bet  a  rennant  was  left  epen  one  of  tbe  meat  ekssae  baada  erar 
dhpbiyed  to  yiew."  What  Holfey  onoe  remarked  of  Wbitifidd  wal 
appliM  to  himself  that  he  baa  left  his  fiooe  to  rest  open  tbe  raoovd  ef 
bkown  personal  ekxpieaoe;  and  it  may  be  safi^y  aaamied  that  Siift* 
Man  and  EMley  were  dM  mo^  eloqeenft  paatofs  diat  eter  graeed  die 
Boelonpalpit 

President  HoUey  redgned  tbe  ofsrd^  of  tbe  maiMaky  in  1887; 
nidi  tbe  eipeetetiMi  of  an  invitation  to  a  new  ebarob  in  Beaton.  Oft 
bil  yaMage  frem  Kew  Orlaana  to  New  Yori^  be  died  of  dm  yeDear 
fcvM,Jaly81,18S7,atdieeMfyaeeof  l^rtjMxyeHa.    HiswidM 
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Im  proved  het  deiotioB  to  A*  mmuutf  oC  bar 

tiMm,t5  keep  UiraiMinseTeriieir  her  heart  Hoy  eajiialdy  ptholii 
vberbvniiDgiiaRtttiTeofUslMliMiiiaiitoataea!  ''Beet and qviolfr 
neflswereoiitef  tbeqseetkm,'' •ajBlfn.HoUej;  ^'AStOl,  dvk  rooni^^ 
bedof  soHaUe  diineiiflioos,  with  ooostent  and  carefid  attiwiAmlB, —  mj 
eM  omnmietaiioe  included  in  the  irord  home^  had  been  move  IhaA  hor 
joj.  Let  those  who  would  kam  the  full  meaning  of  that  deawet^tfaB 
names  experience  a  distressing,  pandyiing  illness  at  sea,  and  thej  will 
know  its  fall  import  Hidierto,  no  one  had  expressed  a  fear  of  dan- 
gerous disease  on  board,  so  little  do  we  feel  and  understand  impendii^ 
eriL  It  now  became  calm,  and  there  was  time  and  qqportonilj  to 
attend  to  the  suffiaring  and  helpless.  The  danger  of  Dr.  Hdle/a  ait- 
nation  became  too  apparent  His  eyes  were  half  dosed  —  his  mmd 
wandering.  The  same  medicines  were  repeated,  the  doses  donUed, 
and  all  other  means  of  relief  fqpjdied,  which  the  kind-hearted,  thoa^^ 
nnakilled,  in  thor  goodness  oonld  command.  The  disease,  irinoh  la 
its  early  stages  mig^t,  perhaps,  have  been  checked,  had  now  acqpiired 
force  and  strength,  and  soon  triumphed  oyer  one  ot  the  finest  < 
tions,  as  well  as  most  brilliant  of  intellects.  The  fifth  of  the  i 
mi  the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  was  the  fiital  day. 

''  He  son  rose  in  all  the  brightness  and  mlense  heat  of  a  tropical 
region.  Itwasadeadcahn.  Notabreath<f  air  skimmed  the  sor&oe 
of  the  sea,  or  fiumed  the  homing  brow  of  the  sofierer.  The  writer  of 
ihis  article,  who  still  lay  in  silent  angoish  a  speediless  qpeotator  of  the 
aoene,  expected,  while  ccmmoioiis  of  anything  hot  distress,  to  be  the 
Mxt  vielim;  and  who,  losing  at  times  all  sense  of  snftring  in  the 
womanish  feeling  oecanoned  by  the  dronmstance  of  there  not  hmg  n 
feoude  hand  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  has  a  oonihssd 
jrecoUeotion  of  horror  al  the  solemn  looks  of  the  passengers  pacing  to 
and  firo  upon  the  deck;  of  a  deathlike  stillness,  broken  by  groans  and 
half-nttered  sentences ;  and  of  a  little,  soft  Toice  trying  to  soodie  the 
-hat  moments,  and  to  interpret  the  last  accents,  of  his  dying  parant 
AU  this  she  heard,  withovt  sense  enoog^  to  request  to  be  carried  to  the 
spot,  or  to  realiie  that  it  meant  death.  When  the  groans  and  spasns 
htA  ceased,  it  seemed  to  be  <Mily  a  release  from  pain  —  a  tempooiy 
sleqK  Whenall  was  hnshed,  and  the  repcnrt  of  pistols  and  the  ftttnoB 
(d  homing  tar  annoonoed  the  fetal  issoe,  trosting  in  that  dirine  Beipg 
into  whose  presence  she  expeeted  soon  to  be  oahered, — beUerinitM  &lr 
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hiA  oinfaM,  {hat  Ihft  wptnftioa  iM 
-^■he  haiidivith  llie  tatmmm  of  deqpiir,  asd  widi  ^^t  awe,  ^  port- 
ing irMniooehe  the  icaroelmslUess  formed  him  who  iMidbe^Im 
ffMi  and  bOMt)  asbehadbeeate  Mfauntkm  of  all  to  whom  ho  was 
lnoiiha,--^faii  windiiig-Bfaeet  a  doak,  his  grarre  tiio  wkb  ooean,  Us  mon^ 
wmsA  the  evoriaatbg  Tortngaa !    All  this  she  heaid,  and  litoi.*' 

The  lauMBtof  his  lonely  and  devoted  wjdow  will  e?er  affiwt  die  heatt 
^  syiipatirf: 

««0!  liad  he  Uf«d  to  reach  his  natiye  land, 
ibid  Unb  expired,  I  woold  haive  Meoed  the  atnod ; 
B«t  where  my  hmbaad  lies  I  na^  not  lie. 
I  oannot  oome,  with  broken  heart,  to  sigh 
O'er  hia  loYod  dust,  and  strew  with  flowers  his  turf; 
His  pillow  hath  no  oorer  bnt  the  surf: 
I  may  not  poor  the  fooMrop  from  mine  eye 
l^ear  hie  cold  bed ;  — he  slumbers  in  the  waTa 
0 !  I  will  kipe  the  sea,  beoause  it  is  thj  grayeu" 


LEMUEL  SHAW. 

JT7IY  4,  1816.    FOB  THB  TOWIT  AUTHORITIBS. 

Is  die  admirable  perfonnance  of  Chief  Jostiee  Shaw,  we  find  sa 
explanation  of  the  opposition  of  a  powerfid  party  amongst  ns  to  tlie 
hat  war  wiA  Qreat  Britain,  and  a  magnanimons  and  jN^ompt  oqimm- 
flion  that  the  contest  has  strengthened  the  bonds  of  our  political  nnion : 
'^  We  rejoice  in  the  lldief  that  the  danger  Tiiiich  we  once  feared  from 
the  asoendencjr  of  French  power,  and  the  more  contaminating  inflaenee 
of  French  principles,  is  forever  removed.  The  secret  spell,  which 
fiieemed  to  bind  ns  in  willing  chains  to  the  conqueror's  car,  is  finrever 
Isroken.  No  st^histrycan  again  deceive  ns  into  a  belief  that  the  oanse 
of  Bonaparte  is  the  caose  of  social  rights,  or  create  a  momentary  sym- 
pafty  between  the  champion  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  civil 
Uberty. 

^  One  of  the  most  alarming  points  of  view  in  which  the  sincete 
opponents  of  the  late  war  witb  England  regarded  that  measure  was, 
fliat  it  tended  to  cement  and  perpetuate  that  dangerous  and  disgraoeftil 
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Tke 
pikiciple  Md  miA^iikh^cmAmMwp^am^ 
daoUni  wsr  at  (ha  mamini  wlmi  Napolaoa  haA  ym— d  Ife ' 
fiNmof  hif  mfbc%  toilrike  the  hutfttd  UmagHnttbe 
U  Enropd,  by  ike  eQiM|p«it  of  BsMUk  Of  tlie  Aaraoter  of 
war  we  hare  often  exptwooi  oar  gtroag  «dl  deekbd  opiinom;  « 
k  not  my  deei^i  to  mtieipete  llie  eeatoneo  of  Mnene  moA 
denmatkm  which  history  will  pronounce  on  its  anthon.  Let  m 
nther  torn  from  the  revolting  migeot,  to  the  mete  grmte&l  task  of 
contempUting  the  lustre  whioh  it  has  given  oooaaion  to  shed  on  Ae 
American  diaracter«  01  who  shall  hereafter  reooUeot  the  gri* 
hntry  of  our  little  navy,  the  memorable  e^qdoits  of  oar  ooean  heaass^ 
thdr  skill  and  bravery  in  battle,  their  moderaticb  in  victory,  their  dig^ 
nity  even  in  defeat,  withoot  higher  emotions  of  pride  and  nitTsfaBliaa 
in  the  name  and  dkaraoter  of  an  Americani  ISiat  navy,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  fruits  of  better  counsels,  had  survived  only  amidbt  the 
utter  oontempt  and  neg^bct  of  those  whose  administratifln  it  has  sines 
eontribated  to  emblaion.  But  it  has  justified  the  ardent  hopes  and 
realised  the  hi|^  expectations  of  its  eaily  and  constant  friendb,  and 
redeemed  the  reputation#of  the  country.  It  is  now  justly  the  fitvotiie 
of  all ;  the  nation  are  its  patrons,  and  it  must  and  will  be  fihmiBlieft. 
I  certainly  mean  to  bestow  the  hig^iest  praise  on  the  late  AmerksB 
aimy,  whoi  I  say  that,  in  most  instances,  they  have  weO  sustained  the 
high  military  reputation  which  crowned  die  arms  of  Ammca  in  the 
wsr  of  the  Bev(^tion. 

*  Fbt  fit  ab  hosle  doom,' 

"  ^  IF,'  said  Gen.  Burgoyne  in  his  memorable  defence  before  Parlia- 
ment, '  there  can  be  any  persons  who  continue  to«doubt  that  the  Amer- 
icans poesess  the  quality  and  fiiculty  of  fighting  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  they  please),  they  are  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would  be  very  absurd 
longer  to  contend  witii.'  This  reputation,  the  battles  of  Kiagar% 
of  Flattsburg  and  the  Mississippi,  will  have  no  tendency  to  impair. 
In  this  review,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  mention^ 
with  merited  commendation,  the  courage,  the  spirit  and  patriotism,  <^ 
the  American  militia.  Sensible  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  burthen 
of  supporting  a  large  standing  force,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  America 
to  arm  and  discipline  her  citizens ;  and,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
to  intrust  tiie  seSety  of  the  country,  in  some  measure,  to  tiieir  zeal  mi 
courage.    The  vigorous  defence  of  Plattsbunr.  of  Baltunore  and  New 
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if  MiMinliniiMi  veently nDitd at  tht oaU of  thflir  mnalriMUidMi; 
ift  4^006  jodgMO^  OMngaadpatrkHini^diiyjiiadyn^^ 
Ml  enftdm^lfe  wdor  and  diMipIiiie  tb^  ezUUted,  Ow  patienoa 
and  ooarage  they  manHeatod,  prated  —  if  ptoof  wasamuitiiig— •IImI 
Ae  aofl  of  ftaadkm  will  never  be  aaneDdeiad  by  ha  propriatora,  bul 
artdi  their  lirea." 

Lemaal  BkKwim  bomatBamataiio,  JaiL  9, 1T81;  andwaa  theaon 
a(  Bm.  Oakea  SImv,  die  TeomUe  paaior  of  die  firat  ohimh  in  that 
I,  ly  SaaaUBa  J^iTmnl,  hia  aeoond  wife.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
^yoiiDgLeniiielentaredHaryaidCVdlege;  and,  on  hia  gi  aflaaiien 
in  1800,  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  intli  Ximoihy  Fbit  and  Abiel  Qol» 
teaok,  on  the  eaodhnee  of  the  Qretk  language.  On  kaviiig  ocdlage^ 
kaing  aenhitkwa  to  diaenonniber  hia  balofed  firtheref  theexpenaaa  of 
Mb  ednaBtion,he  beeaa»  naher  at  die  Eranidin,  now  Hie  Briauner 
(UbtKi,  tiien  under  die  direotion  of  tiie  eneeUent  Dr.  Aaa  BeHard. 
Enpe  we  cannot  fisabear  to  atate  Ifatt  oar  own  CSiariea  Spragoe,  Om 
immotlal  poet  of  Beaton,  waa  then  a  acbolar  at  ihia  pobKo  aehooL 
Vk^  oan  estimate  the  inflnenoeof  aueh  minia  onyondi&d  gmiml 
Kr.  SbtKw  engaged  in  legal  atodiea,  dnrii^  a  period  of  three  jeara, 
tadn  ike  guidance  of  the  fianooa  Dwfid  Bverett,  a  eonnadkr,  and 
aatharof  the  memogaMe  poem  for  jonAfol  oratom,  te&at  Imaacf 

**  Toa  'd  aoairoe  expect  one  of  nqr  afs 
To  speftk  In  public  on  tlie  ftagc" 

We  find  in  Felt's  Memorials  of  William  S.  Shaw  a  remark  of  Ifo. 
Peabody,  his  mother  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  President  Adams,  expressed 
in  her  letter  to  him,  dated  Sept  2, 1801 :  "  Year  cousin,  Lemuel  Knw, 
ii  studying  law  in  Boston.    He  is  a  superior  young  man." 

In  1805  Mr.  Shaw  was  an  entered  attomqr  of  Suffolk  bar.  He 
Iras  representative  of  Boston  in  the  State  Legislature  during  the  entire 
period  of  Ihe  war  with  Great  Britain,  firom  1811  to  1816;  and,  on  the 
institution  of  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  in  1812,  was  dected 
its  secretary.  Mr.  Shaw  married,  Jan.  6, 1818,  Elisabeth,  a  daughter 
of  JosiahEnapp,  a  merchant  <tf  Boston,  who  died;  and  he  married,  the 
ncond  tame,  H<^,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Savage,  of  BamstaUei 
to  whom  a  lady  made  the  happy  allusion, — "There  is  Hope  in  tiie 
Judiciary," — at  the  centennial  celebration  <^  his  native  town.  In 
82» 
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Itll  lit  gaie  m  adfccBi  farihe  MiMwhtmHw  HniBaie  flodhty>  & 
iVM  ekotid  to  the  State  oonventiQti  on  tiie  rerisimi  of  tlie  ooiuAate, 
nlMce,  in  his  argnmentB  (A  the  judidarj  aad  oAer  poinls,  he  ofineed 
gieot  wMom ;  and,  in  Ae  year  snooeeteg,  he  ms  one  of  die  efitort 
of  the  General  Laws  of  the  State,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  amendi- 
iMPts  of  the  oontentioiL 

In  the  year  1822  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  in  die  State  Senate,  at  wUek 
period  he  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legidatare  on  a 
flitjr  dnrter  for  Boston.  We  venerate  the  man  who  devised  our  diar- 
tered  rights.  It  was  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  then  an  eminent  oonnsdlor, 
^ —  the  sage  of  Tbdiount, —  who  drafted  the  city  charter,  in  the  com- 
adttee  of  the  town,  and  wrote,  also,  the  act  of  incorporatioQ  eatabKA* 
iag  the  city  of  Boston,  granted  by  the  General  Court,  Feb.  28, 1828, 
with  the  exception  of  die  fourteenth  secticm,  regarding  public  theatres 
and  exhibitions,  and  the  act  establishing  a  Police  Court,  whidi  irero 
dba£fced  by  Hon.  William  SoUivan,  and  went  into  opentioD,  at  tha 
same  time ;  both  acta  constititting  the  system  of  municipal  goven^ 
HMnt  The  original  biU  finr  a  <ity  churter  is  <m  file  in  the  Slate 
avehifes,  and  is  pardy  in  the  hand-writing  of  CSiief  Jostioe  Shaw. 

Every  avenue  to  an  invasion  oi  die  foundation  oi  die  city  diaitflr 
shoold  be  guarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  At  die  period  of  ito  coostnio- 
tiflQ,  a  partj  was  strenuous  that  eadh  ward  should  elect  ite  own  alfe^ 
man.  ThiB  was  vigorously  q^posed,  as  creating  die  wards  iDto  pettf 
democracies,  overturning  the  balance  of  power  in  the  CoaneQ;  aad 
even  though  they  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  it  would  lead  to  a 
strife  of  wards.  In  addition  to  a  share  in  the  l^sladve  power  of  the 
Ooandl,  they  are  invested  with  important  executive  duties,  withoot 
regard  to  local  interests.  Bather  tolerate  die  minor  evils  of  a  oon- 
servadve  charter,  dian  endure  greater  by  submitting  to  party  ct^doe. 
Ill  a  careful,  conservative  spirit,  Justice  Shaw  has  avdded  bodi  ^ 
exclusiveness  of  aristocracy  and  the  arbitrary  severity  of  democracy, 
weaving  die  whole  system  on  a  purely  republican  basis.  The  arga<* 
ments  for  the  inviolate  preservation  of  the  charter  urged  by  the  dder 
Qoincy  tend  to  its  perpetuity.  Our  city  is  indebted  to  the  ocean* 
bound  cape  fi»r  many  of  ito  most  eminent  civil  and  mercantile  men. 

Lemu^  Shaw  is  the  successor  of  Isaac  Barker,  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massadiusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  over  which  he  has  preeided 
since  his  appomtment  under  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  since  his  inaugoratioD 
in  September,  1880,  at  which  period  he  was  a  rqpresentadve  in  the 
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(kShgfif  ifbick  iiq[M>rtaiit  statioii  he  has  h^DonUy  £]kd  iukoq  Iw  elMh 
tion,  in  188i.  H0  is  anMmber  of  the  Ameriwin  Acaden^  of  Aiti 
aod  Sdenoes,  of  the  MaasaGhiifettB  Historical  and  of  the  N«w  Ea^tfii 
Oenealoj^  Histoiical  SooietieB. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  bead  of  the  8Me 
jndkiarj,  Jostioe  Shaw  has  made  reoonk  of  the  legal  traosaetions 
under  his  superintendence,  onnprising  nearly  fifty  volnmes,  of  sereril 
hnndred  pages  each,  lettered  ^'  Minutes  oi  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,"  handsomely  bound  in  substantial  Russia  backs,— 
^us  giving  him  &cilities  to  recur  to  former  decisi(His,  and  learn  of  the 
past  b^^w  to  operate  on  the  present  He  could  not  bequeath  to  the 
law  library  of  Suffi)lk  any  amount  of  money  that  would  compare  with 
the  inestimable  value  of  such  a  legacy  as  these  volumes  of  Court 
Dedsiona. 

With  the  exception  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  a  more  j»rofound  dvilian 
never  graced  the  ermine,  in  New  England.  He  discmis,  at  a  j^aoooi 
points  in  a  case,  that,  to  an  ordinary  intellect,  would  require  protracted 
reflectian.  He  is  unUemished  in  private  life,  and  greatly  esteemed  ftr 
Ilia  courtesy,  candor,  and  ready  acts  of  dbarity.  His  sagaeity  and 
penetrati<m  are  proverloal,  and  his  influence  on  the  bench  is  almcal 
without  bound.  He  is  rather  corpulent,  and  near  the  oommon  hi^gte 
(^  man,  with  dark-hbe,  piercing  eyes,  that  play  amid  espreasive  fea* 
tares. 

Justice  Shaw  has  ever  felt  a  devoted  v^ieration  of  his  pareala 
His  mother  was  a  lady  (^  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  intellect; 
and  of  his  &ther,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Barnstable,  he  thus  wannly 
Q^Kressed  himself,  in  a  q)eech  at  the  cent^mial  celebratiiHi  of  tiiat 
town,  Sept  S,  1889 :  ''  Almost  within  sighl  of  the  place  where  we 
aie  still  stands  1^  modest  sjAre,  marking  the  spot  where  a  beloved 
fisher  stood  to  minister  the  holy  word  of  truth,  and  hq>e,  and  salvia 
tion,  to  a  numerous,  beloved,  and  attached  peqple,  for  ahnoat  hklf  a 
century.  Pious,  pure,  simjde-hearted,  devoted  to  and  beloved  by  hia 
peofAe^  never  shaU  I  cease  to  venerate  his  memory,  or  to  bve  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  I  q^eak  in  the  presence  of  some  who  knew 
hin^  and  of  many  more  who,  I  doubt  not,  Were  taught  to  love  and 
h(Mm  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  earliest  kssoos  of  their  ebiUhood." 

He  is  remarkable  lor  social  qualities,  and  his  conversation  is  <^«n 
•0  replete  with  wisdom  and  amiable  vivadty  that  one  is  sure  to  be  the 
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hM&t  ht  hii  eooiefej.  Ibe  ■flntiment  han  tAwaoB^  end  {^vw  hf 
him  «t  tbe  oekbn&n,  00  duMdtanM  llie  na,  that  H  fa  a  duioe 
memento:  "Gape  Cod,  oiur  belofed  Birth-place:  Jiixj  it  be  tbe 
mamsry  and  the  home  of  the  sodal  vntaeB, — a  phee  rntadi  aB  her 
8OD8  and  danghters,  whether  present  or  absent,  may,  for  centimes  to 
oome,  aa  in  centories  past,  defi^t  to  honor  and  to  love."  The  passage 
hereirith  trawafted  is  taken  from  ihtd  song  written  for  the  occa^oo, 
hj  William  Hajden,  Ebq.,  our  late  honored  postmaster  of  Boston: 

<•  lb  tnM  y««2r  dabi  «D  old  G^  CM 

II  needs  no  braih  or  paUet»— 
There 's  Dimmook,  Gray,  and  Theoher,  too» 

The  Seersee,  and  Gerage  Hallett ; 
Some  lenriee  we  have  done  tiie  8lito»— 

From  ne  jmt  get  your  law,  rir ; 
There 's  B€r.  Baaaetfc— he 's  yoiir  ekrk, — 

And  there's  Chief  Jnstioe  Shaw,  iir.'» 

Justice  Shaw  gave  the  Mowing  sentiment  at  the  first  annira-sarf 
of  the  Cape  God  Association,  celebrated  in  Boston,  Nov.  11, 1851: 
*<The  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower :  The  ConTenti<m  Hall  of  the  HIgrims, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  whose  light  has  emanated  a  blase  of  consti- 
totional  freedom  which  has  lighted  up  erery  mountain  and  penetrated 
every  yalley  of  our  land." 

In  addition  to  productions  already  named.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  has 
published  his  Inangoral  Address;  Charge  to  the  Grand  Joty  at 
Ipswidi,  1882 ;  Address  at  the  Openiog  of  the  New  Coort-honae,  in 
Worcester,  1845 ;  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  the  trial  of  Ptofieascr 
J.  W.  Wdbster,  in  Bemis'  editi<m. 

What  Justice  Shaw  said  of  his  predeceasor  in  oflke  may,  witli  great 
emphasis,  be  applied  to  himself:  '^  Wb  judicial  diaracter  moat  atanl 
upon  the  published  reports  of  his  judicial  dedsions,  whidi  now  fi)nn  so 
hyrge  a  portion  of  his  legal  learning.  These  will  form  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  &me,  and  constitute  a  large  claim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity."  In  transposing  what  Justice  Shaw  Once 
mii  of  the  law,  to  the  lawyen,  ire  may  rematk  of  him,  that,  hMsAag 
bean  mutured  by  an  enlightened  philosophy,  mvigorated  hy  aoasl 
limning,  and  poHshed  by  elegant  literature,  he  has  been  an  efidltti 
auppoiter  of  constitutioiial  Wxxtf* 
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WILLIAM  GALE. 

JULY  4»  18U.   90B  THl  WifiHXirG90H  fBOCDOT. 

WiUJJC  Guui  ms  b(»ii  ftt  Waltham  m  the  yetr  1792,  and  gnd- 
natod  at  Hanrard  CoO^  in  1810.  He  beoaaoe  a  oouBfleUor-at^laWy 
aad  practbed  in  Ibe  dd  Stato-hoiue.  He  was  a  irarm  adherenl  of 
the  Democratie  party,  and  a  frequent  oontribator  to  the  Chronide. 
Ihe  papers  <^  the  day  aaid  of  the  eration  (delmred  at  the  Colnmhiaa 
Qofte-hooae,  tx  the  Waahmgton  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gale  wae 
pmideiit  in  1817),  that  it  was  a  patriotic,  flpuited  and  elegant  per- 
famaaDe.  Mr.  Gak  vaathekg^sdUdtcr  oftheBepoblioanlDBti^ 
tioo,  on  its  foundation,  in  1819.  Possessing  talents  tending  to  an 
honored  eminence,  it  is  related  that  he  descended  to  habtts  of  inebria- 
tion, — an  infirmity  pecoliar  to  men  of  literary  genius,  —  which  reduced 
him  to  porerty,  and  doomed  him  to  the  House  of  Industry,  which, 
aocording  to  the  records,  he  kst  entered  Nor.  6, 1889,  when,  being 
attacked  with  the  small-pox,  he  was  removed  to  Bainsford  Island  on 
the  19th  inst,  where  he  died,  Nov.  21, 1889,  aged  forty-seven  years* 

And  nQos  fo  poor  to  do  him  ie?«r«aoe." 


GEORGE  SULLIVAN. 

JULT  i»  1S16.    lOE  1H1  lOWN  AVTBOKTSOB. 

Wia  a  son  of  Gev«8uIHvHi,  aad  bom  in  Boston  February,  1788; 
oMsred  the  Latm  School  in  1791,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
it  1801,  when  he  engiged  in  a  JHarmsiion  on  the  importanos  of 
tutional  charftoter  to  the  United  Slates.  Was  a  counseOor-at-law ; 
aad  BMnied  Saiah  Bowdoin,  a  daugfate  of  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Wittdv^ 
He  was  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Bowdon,  when  ninistar  to  Spain. 
Vas  the  governor's  aid-de-caoq>,  and  a  member  of  the  Andent  and 
BoMcaUe  Artillery  Company^  in  181L    Was  captain  of  the  N«ir 
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Mi  m  mmDwm  wtmrn  o&iiotti. 

Bagladl  Onaidk    Judge-dhpootte  of  tbe  fint  military  d^  Wti 

prmdent,  in  1818,  of  Bostcm  Fuel  Sodatj &r  dM  Poor.  WaBs  np* 
neentadve,  and  a  senator,  in  die  State  L^islatiire.  His  reflideaie  hm 
been,  for  many  yaam,  in  New  Tork. 

QenmJ  Humphries,  who  gave  a  speedi  at  the  dinner  of  the  town 
aaihorities,  remarked  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  perfonnanoe,  at  the  head  of  this 
artide :  ^'  The  orator  of  the  day  has  been  your  fidthfhl  organ,  in  pre* 
nounoing  conciliatory  doctrines,  in  inculcating  liberal  and  independent 
sentimentB.  and  recommending  a  just  and  wise  system  of  policy.'' 

Unlike  his  eminent  brother,  John  L,  he  was  a  republksan  of  tks 
Democratic,  school.  He  is  a  member  of  die  New  England  Histcnrmi 
Society.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners  and  truly  eetimabk 
reputation,  and  the  honored  brodier  <^  ^Vmiiam  and  Bidiard  SnlKnB, 
of  diis  State. 


ASHUE  WARE. 

JULT  i,  18ie.    EOR  THB  WASHINOTON  SOGQEIT. 

Was  bom  at  Sherburne,  and  son  of  Joseph  Ware,  a  reqMtalia 
fiurmer,  and  bom  in  1783.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  GcUege  in 
1804,  at  which  time  he  took  part  in  a  forensic  disputation,  Whether 
the  law  of  nature  be  equally  applicable  to  individuab  and  natioM* 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Cambridge  from  1807  to  1811,  and  professor  of 
Greek  fitnn  that  period  to  1815.  He  was  an  attomey-at-law  in  Bos- 
ton, 1816,  and  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  in  company  witb 
Henry  Ome.  In  1817  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Portland,  and  deliv- 
ered another  oration  on  our  national  independence,  in  that  town.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  ct  Bowdom  GoU^e, 
wfaidi  he  occupied  until  1844.  In  1834  he  was  jmrid^it  of  te 
Portland  Ath€«i»um,  and  was  an  officer  of  die  liaine  Historkal 
Society.  He  has  been  many  years,  from  1822,  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
Dntrict  Court  of  Maine.  In  1880  Judge  Ware  married  Sarah  Mor- 
gridg^,  and  has  one  son  at  college.  In  1839  he  published  Reports  of 
Cases  argued  and  determmed  in  the  District  Goorfe  €i  the  Unkei 
8Mee  for  die  Di0t)riotx>f  Maine,  ttoat  1822  to  1889,  pimtedat  Tfmi^ 
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ImL    Biiiisftmnkof  gnufc  k^il  kwra^.    Judge  Ware  im  A» 
ftsU  SMtetuy  of  State  ftr  Maine,  oo  its  eepMradcm,  in  1820. 

Jaige  Ware)  in  early  life,  entered  the  field  of  denMMraey,  aaad 
iraimly  eBpoosed  its  cause.  His  brilliant  talents,  displayed  in  the  two 
oratiMiB,  show  him  a  devoted  dian^cni  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
mA  a  deeided  oppcment  to  the  Har^rd  GonTention.  They  are  Talo»- 
Uareoords  of  ^  party  feeling  of  die  day.  He  said  of  Samuel  Dex- 
lar,  that  he  indignantly  frowned  on  all  attempts  to  impair  the  oonstita- 
tion,  or  sever  ihe  Union.  We  do  not  believe  the  juc^  indulges,  after 
aa  ezperienee  of  thirty  yean,  views  like  the  following,  extracted  from 
&e  Portland  .<nration:  ''Mr.  Ames,  the  oracle  of  our  aristocratic 
junto,  feelingly  lamented  that  we  had  not  in  this  country  the  materials 
fer  estaHiahing  a  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England.  We  had  no 
old  and  great  femSies  who  were  looked  up  to  with  that  submissiye  rev- 
erence which  is  inspired  by  the  inherited  greatness,  the  &mily  pictures, 
if  I  may  so  remark,  of  ancient  nobility.  But  the  times  are  much 
improved  since  he  wrote.  All  diflSculties  vanished  before  the  enter- 
prising geniuses  of  1814.  This  man  will  surely  make  a  very  good 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  here  is  an  Earl  of  Essex  waiting  for  his  patent 
rf  nobility.  A  hopefrd  train  of  titled  great  could  be  quickly  formed. 
But  for  the  king !  Who  shall  we  clothe  with  the  awful  robes  of  maj- 
esty? Where  shall  we  find  the  sublimity  of  genius  and  the  transoend- 
mi d%nity  that  is  worthy  to  be  encircled  by  the  gl<Hries  of  the  crown/ 
Nodiing  80  easy.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  which  is 
our  model,  that  a  pasteboard  king  is  the  best  of  all  possible  monarchs ; 
aad  so  wo  will  crown  —  the  sage  of  Northampton !  Queen  Mab  was 
busy  at  her  fitiry  work.  Mitres  and  diadems,  and  stars  and  ribbons, 
were  dancing  before  the  eager  imaginations  of  these  titled  dreamers. 
But  the  angel  of  Peace  arrived,  and  the  air-drawn  phantoms  of  the 
fiiiries  vanished  before  the  wand  of  the  powerful  enchanter.  The 
ttUiilarating  visions  of  a  heated  fancy,  the  *  thrones  and  dominions  and 
princedoms,'  the  stars  and  diadems  and  mitres,  just  as  the  pilgrims 
vrived  at  the  wicket  of  thdr  political  heaven,  were  taken  by  this  rude 
MIS  wiad,  and, 

**Upwhiried  aloft, 
Flew  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  flur  oSt, 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad," 

Ae  ancient  recqpiade  of  all  the  abortive  and  unfinished  works  of 
otture,  and  all  the  multtformed  folUes  of  men,  of  politiciaii's  dreams, 
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ait  THi  HumnD  Momm  ousovl 

8»1  kmr'ft  aghfl,  and  Popa'i  imh^WMmi  yolq*  a  cUm  time  At 
'Pandisactf  fbob.'  AnitbenioajllieflpMUiBg  glorieiif  IhoN^ 
Enghiid  mooarbhy,  tlw  cromeB  and  ootoneti,  thai  chanMl  tfie  vaUag 
and  aleeping  fimdea  of  <mr  pofiHeal  legmenlor,  ohimber  la  imfia-^ 
torbed  repoae,  with  the  oowla  and  hooda,  iho  relm  and  xomnm,  oC 
rdigkma  delirium,  till  the  day  of  the  gaMralxeaDrreetkm; "  and  m 
anodier  paaaage  at  like  satirical  vein,  Gov.  Stroog  la  aUnded  to  as 
inTincible  Washington,  in  frowning  nuyeaty^  ooxbiog  hia 
ateed,  at  the  head  <tf  hu  NorthamplOQ  duvalry.  ffis  Tecynaaie.  waa« 
tower  at  strength,  aaad  of  whom  Pione  ihna  emphaaiiea  in  Bnk  Neoi 
Enghiid: 

"  Old  IfftMaehiMetfts'  hnndi^d  hint* 
Awake,  aod  dhuit  tht  madn  soog ! 

A  realm's  aoolaim  tha  waOdii  fflb, — 
Tha  FadflBral  sun  latafBS  wia  fltrav."* 


As  an  ofbet  to  the  insinuations  on  the  ''good  Dnka  of  Norfolk,'' 
— meaning,  we  presume,  Usher  Ames, —  we  will  quote  a  seatenoefiim 
his  eulogy  on  Washington,  that  "government  was  administered  with  soflh 
int^rity  without  mystery,  and  in  so  piosparoas  a  couiae,  tfaaiit  seemed 
wholly  employed  m  acta  of  benefioenoe;"  and  this  was  an  opmaa 
formed  after  being  in  Congress  during  the  entire  admimstration  oC 
Waahingtcm.  A  royalist  would  not  say  lius;  and  Samnd  Dexter,  tiie 
great  pditical  rival  <^  Fidier  Amea,  pgonoimced  the  euk^  over  Us 
unboried; 


EDWARD  TYRRELL  CHANNING. 

JULT  4)  1817.    FOB  IHB  TOWN  AUTUOBIXiHH. 

Was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I,  Dee.  12,  1790.  He  xeeeiwad  at 
Harvard  Coll^,  in  1819,  the  degree  of  A.  BL;  waa  tha  crater  At 
the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  in  1818;  became  a  oounaeHor-at-laa^ 
and  married  Henrietta  A.  S.,  daughter  of  William  EUery,  Eaq*!  of 
Newport,  April,  1826;  has  been  the  Boylston  Professcar  of  Rheterii 
and  Oratory  ever  since  1819*  At  thatperiod  he  became  editer  ^^ 
North  American  Review^    The  ontion  ddivared  ia  1817  waa  if9^ 
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nimctB  CAiurr  osat.  S85 

wosmA  in  ilia  praMHoe  of  Rraifideiit  Monroe,  ivlio  wai  ihen  on  a  Umt 
Aron^  IFetr  England.  He  was  anilior  of  the  Memoir  of  WDUatn 
Blerj,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe,  of  whom 
Br.  AHen  states  that  he  died  whUe  he  was  reading  Tully's  Offices,  in 
Latin.  The  Rer.  William  E.  Ohummg  has  characterised  his  brother 
Edward  as  *'  Ae  antiquary  of  the  fiunily.'' 

Prc^MBor  Cfaanning  resigned  his  office  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year,  in  1851,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  ftcnlty  at  that  period. 
The  influence  he  has  exercised,  in  forming  and  cultivating  the  taste  of 
80  many  successive  daases,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one,  probably, 
ever  connected  widi  the  college.  He  is  himself  a  writer  of  a  vigorous 
and  smgularly  pure  English  style.  His  taste  is  severe,  and  his  crit- 
ical perception  keen.  The  oontributioDS  of  Mr.  (Planning,  at  two  long 
mtervals,  in  the  NorA  American  and  other  periodicals,  and  the  admi- 
rable lectures  delivered  to  his  classes,  have  impressed  the  public,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  college  walls,  with  his  rare  powers  as  both  writer  and 
eritic.  One  oi  the  most  usefbl  of  his  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  laborious  and  wearis<Mne,  has  been  tiie  reading  and  correcting  the 
Themes  of  the  students.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tbtts  though  it  has  been,  his  power  has  been  most  genially  and  per- 
manently felt 


FRANCIS  CALLEY  GRAY, 

JULT  i,  1818.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AUTHOmmSS. 

Feahcis  Callbt  Orat  was  bom  at  Sakm.  He  was  a  son  of 
Lieutenant-govenior  William  Gray;  received  his  preliminary  education 
under  the  care  of  William  Bigelow  and  Jacob  Enapp,  and  graduated  at 
Hurvard  College  in  1809,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  an  oration  in  Eng- 
Ml  He  was  a  private  secretary  of  H(m.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
the  uBssion  to  Russia.  He  read  law  vrith  Hon.  Judge  Prescott,  and 
hwame  a  ooimselknr  at  Suft^  bar.  He  has  been  a  representative,  a 
senator,  and  a  member  of  die  Governor's  Council.  He  was  a  presi- 
loit  of  te  Botim  Athenaeum;  a  membw  <tf  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Silinoe0)  and  emresponding secretary;  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatio 
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Bbsfrftal,  ai  WofOOBter,  on  ilB  efttaUUnMiit ;  •  trastoei  tm,  m  *vit 
MftMndinsette  Q^neral  Hospital,  st  Bostol^  and  a  Fdbw  ef  Ilk  wit 
OoDege  frtmi  1826  to  1^6. 

Mr.  Oray  is  one  of  the  most  aooompfiflhed  Btenory  writers  aiMig 
lis,  aiid  wasanearijco&trilmtortotheNoiihAiileriQuBe^^  Wb 
performance  delivered  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodety,  at  Omskaigt^ 
in  the  year  1816,  was  parinted  in  die  third  Tofainie  of  that  periodiqaL 
Tbe  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  |»t)dnelioii0  m 
ibe  whole  range  of  Boston  oratory.  In  the  year  1882  Mr.  <3ray  pio- 
nonnped  a  oentennial  oratioQ  on  die  birth  of  Washington,  in  die  pie^ 
enoe  of  the  State  authcvities,  in  which  he  felioitoasly  charaeter«ed  itm 
mind  of  Washington  as  of  ^^  eaoict  propodacms,  and  serere  simpKrity^ 
witbont  a  fitolt  fi)r  oensure,  an  extravagance  for  ridionle,  or  a  lilaaiish 
finr  regret''  Mr.  Gray  has  somewhat  deroted  his  mind  to  anttqnarian 
porsoits.  He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Hiitoini 
Society,  and  has  been  an  editor  of  several  vokunes  of  its  pnbhalied  «^ 
lections.  He  was  the  andior  of  Bemaifa  on  die  Eariy  Laws  of  Mm- 
sadinsettsBay;  and  was  editor  of  the  Code  of  1641,  known  as  the  Bofy 
of  Liberties,  bodi  of  whidi  are  printed  in  die  collections  of  diis  society. 
One  of  die  prodactions  of  Mr.  Oray,  which  indjeatee  the  greatest  li^ 
ent,  is  the  treatise  entided  ''  Prison  Discipline  in  Anierica,"  the  basis 
of  which  comprises  the  argoments  advanced  by  himself  at  the  animalwl 
discussion  on  Prison  Discipline  Reform  whidi  oocnrred  during  aperiod 
of  seven  adjourned  meetings,  in  the  Trem<»it  Temple,  in  the  aummer 
ai  1847.  Mr.  Oray  was  a  vice-president  oi  the  Prisem  DiscipGne 
Society,  and  had  been  several  years  diairman  of  the  board  of  direet- 
ors  of  the  state-prison  at  Charkstown!  He  was  a  decided  suiqporter 
of  die  social  system  <tf  associated  labor,  an  object  of  philanthropy  to 
whidi  he  was  tenaciously  devoted,  that  has  l<»ig  prevailed  in  our  state* 
{Krison.  An  admirable  portnot  <xf  Mr.  Gray,  by  Alexander,  is  im  the 
frmily. 

In  an  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sooie^  eC 
Brown  University,  delivered  in  1842,  in  which  he  slates  that  dia  goft* 
emdon  now  rising  into  acdve  life  in  America  is  destined  to  exert*a 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  fortnaea  of  our  eountry,  bat  ef  dto 
whole  human  race,  he  points  out  the  dangers  and  duties  ^  die  peq^i^ 
We  find  the  following  ingenioua  argument,  in  thisegBeeUentperibraiane^ 
ib  relation  to  the  ability  of  die  United  SMn  to  sostoiA  its  pdilisBl 
freedom.    ''ThequsetioBiriikhdietlitameBof  ibispein^ 
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ikm,  and  Hkamtein  its  ^eti  ^od  BnaoieB  withoat  fOBanoQiiig  its .  otiMns, 
mt  ercty  alonia  of  inr,  ttom  ibeir  daily  ooeupatiaoB  aod  their  .firefiidefl, 
to  tiie  Md,  4I1118  IcMii^  tlB  uere  flooiid  <if  the  tn^ 
fWHittli  of  paaee, — to  sftake  all  tiie  iutariMl  inprovementB  which  mod- 
cm  aoieBee  is  perpetiudlf  nqgeatu^^ — to  ootablidi  the  diviaian  of 
Uber,  a&d  the  ooB^etitioii  fiur  siuoeis  ia  OTeiy  plmBit,  ea^^tial  to  tbo 
perfeoti<m  of  tho  Qflefiil  arts, — ^to  pvwMte  the  ealtivatioQ  of  scienoe 
and  literature,  and  smdy  the  innnmeraUe  waikta  of  civiliied  life, — 
Hicther  meh  a  natioii  he  eqsaUe  of  nuyntaining  a  syatem  of  go?ec^ 
ment^  under  which  the  citiseDs  poesess  equal  rights  and  eqpuJ  politioii 
powM*,  without  a  degree  oi  anarchy  as  intolerable  as  despotism  itself. 

'<  Where  else  in  the  world  can  they  look  for  the  solution  of  thequea- 
lion,  bat  to  this  country,  where  only  the  elements  of  the  proUem  axe 
fbond  united?  Already  its  papulation  has  so  increased  that  it  is  sur- 
paaaed  in  this  req)0^'by  only  lour  European  np^tiona;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  we  now  contemplato,  if  the  rate  of  increase  be  the  same 
as  hitherto  on  both  sides  <^  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  equalled  by  none 
btttitt  gigHEtic  enqaife  et  Busiia.  Without  meaning  to  dwell  on  this 
HMOte  ia  one  light  in  wUeh  I  would  preaent  it  to  you,  somewhat 
80  rapid  has  been  our  increase,  that  the  number  of  penona 
of  Anopean  deaeent  now  liviug  on  the  surfiM^e  of  these  United  Statee 
ii  gnater  ftan  tike  whde  aggregate  number  of  the  dead,  of  all  genera- 
tioBB,  of  the  same  zaoa,  that  Me  buiied  beneath  it  Surpnaing  as  this 
Bmj  aaem,  it  is  eapalle  of  mathematical  demonataration,  and  this  in  a 
fim  80  simple  that  I  will  "veBture  to  state  iteven  here.  Takingagen- 
mtAm  to  be  the  period  during  which  aa  many  poaons  die  as  existed 
at  itaoemmeneeoient,  and  SEq^posing  the  peculation  to  be  exactly  doubled 
in  the  period  of  a  sinj^  generation;  b^gin  your  settlement  with  one 
thousand  inhalvtantB.  At  the  end  of  the  first  generation,  you  have  one 
thrasaad  dead  and  two  thousand  linag.  Attiie  endof  the  aeoondgen- 
cnrtkm,  jtm  add  the  same  number — two  thousand — to  both,  makifig 
tbee  thousand  dead  and  four  thousand  living,  which  laat  number  you 
itttobfth  ad  die«ndoftiie  third  generation;  and,  as  you  add  at  the 
Ml  of  each  geumtion  the  aaae  number, —  that  ia,  the  number  livii^g 
atifaeeumieDoemMity— hottito  dtedaad«piidto  the  liying,  die  diflE^ 
Me  hatwe^theitt  will  .abrajya  ranain  the  same,  and  the  living  wiH 
^^v^esoeed^diallgrtiiKJDMterwiAidudiyw.bQ^   JSom^ 
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drif  ii<m the  siqp|N«ft«  tfait Hm  poprirtim  esMtlirA)iH«i  k  tki 
poiod  of  one  goiemtioD.  Bat  oar  popoktion  is  itmtA  t^  iiODMit 
naoh  fiuBter.  It  dooUes  in  Urn  iHasa  tweii^-lbar  jmOf  aaii  lii0  dnii 
iofirom  the  beguming;  bo  that,  la&ot,  the  muoberof  tb^.liTii^ftr 
— Teiyfiur — eaoeeds  the  wbdeniii^^eoogrogpitioiiof  Ihed^  M 
long  88  the  flame  xate  of  inerease  shall  ocmthiae, —  and  nodiinghiB 
hitherto  cheeked  it, — due  will  alivays  be  so;  and  the  ch3d  that  epeM 
its  eyes  to  the  H^t  ^ob  day,  aad  lifes  to  see  oid  age,  iriU  doM  then 
en  an  empire  of  one  hondz^  aod  HdimAj  millions  of  peofde.  9ioaU 
oar  institatioDs,  therefiMre,  be  heoeelNrth  saeoessftdly  idmioiitiimc^  ft 
irin  no  longer  be  objected  that  the  popolatioii  is  too  small  6r  a  i 
Itftory  esqperiment" 


FBANKLIN  DEXTER. 

JULT  4,  1819.    FOR  THS  TOWN  AUTHORITIBS. 

<<Tra  c(d<mistB  became  independent,''  says  Bfr.  Deitor,  "^beeaos^ 
tiiey  had  always  been  free;  fixr  it  is  only  by  Ae  k^  enjoyment  ef 
Uberty  that  men  could  be  finrmed, — for  a  contest  of  IRwv^  was  ^^ 
raMng  passion;  —  and,  thoni^  they  disekimed  any  wish  to  be  inde* 
pendent  ontQ  they  sidemnly  declared  theiMelTes  so,  diqr  wore  lAwttya 
aotosted  by  a  spirit  that  coaM  not  leaye  them  long  dq)endenton  a  t»^ 
sign  power.  It  was  a  dear  onderrtandii^  of  the  princiides  of  cMl 
liberty,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  it,  that  were  the  mAe  and  consist^ 
ent  canses  of  the  Berolntion.  Not  tbd  mere  impatience  of  of^HraasiQB 
Aat  sometimes  wakes  even  a  d^raded  people  to  resistance,  to  srwige 
their  wrongs,  rather  than  to  assert  their  xi^b^ — wUch  gsoane  and 
slmgj^es  in  confinement,  till  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  lost, 
and  then  breaks  oat  in  Tioknce  and  aptoar, —  not  to  change  Ae  gov^ 
etOMnt,  bat  to  annihilate  it;  not  torednas  the  efils  of  society,  bo* 
to  sweep  away  society  itself  We  ha?e  seen  sodi  a  revelation,  end  w% 
may  be  prood  that  oars  had  nothing  in  common  with  it  We  hsvt 
seen  a  great  nation  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  borsting  Un  a  yA^ 
cano,  only  to  shower  down  deslraction  itself —  kamg  its  edossal  Am 
daik,  bare  and  bhsled,  with  no  grMdeor  bat  its  tesMs.  Smdl  wi» 
BOtoarBerohition;  bat,  likethe  &einoar«w&tiesto|neti 
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lydto  htiUt  of  ataUenl  6thrj,hat  daliberetefy  to  ihi  rode  of  the 
gmnh  of  ages,  whMi  tottered  and  ftD  befim  it,  onfy  that  frotn  iH 
aAea  n^it  me  a  new  oreatioii,  wbea  all  was  green  and  fidr  and  llouv 
ftriu^.  nie  world  has  learned,  by  these  experiments,  that  oi?il  Uber^ 
]»  not  •  mushroom,  ^t  grows  up  in  a  night  from  liie  fiJlenj  rotten 
Irank  of  despotism;  biit  a  hardy  plant,  that  strikes  deep,  in  a  sovnd 
ssQ,  and  slowly  gathers  strength  liiAk  years,  till  oppression  withers  in 
its  dbadow.  Our  present  situation  is  a  lifing  i»roof  of  the  diflisrenoe 
ef  the  two  events.  liberty  never  yet  was  the  work  of  an  outraged 
and  inomsed  populaoe, —  as  well  mi^t  a  whirlwind  phint  a  para- 
dbe!'^ 

Franklin  Dexter  was  bom  in  Gharlestown,  and  was  scm  of  Samod 
Dexter,  the  profound  civilian  and  fiimous  orator, — of  whom  Callender 
unjusdy  said  that  ''he  has  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  whidi 
struts  around  the  heart,  without  ever  storing  it," — and  was  a  warn 
advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Samud  Dexter  and  Ih^ 
ophilus  Parsons  weve  at  one  time  against  eadi  other  in  the  court  at 
Dedham.  Bufus  Qre^  AnKurfr  had  hunted  up  all  the  authorities,  and 
placed  a  mark  at  eacL  Mr.  Dexter  requested  his  attorney  to  take  a 
•eat  beside  him,  and  hand  the  avthoritiee  as  he  wished  them,  which 
4brded  the  bast  possible  opportunilj  of  hearmg  eveijr  w<ttd  that 
•soaped  tke  lips  of  that  great  man.  PkeiBg  one  fi)ot  upon  a  diair,  and 
SMng  his  arms  across  his  breast,  lCr«  Dexter  b^gan;  andsnehastrasM 
•fieasoainig,  without  noise  and  wiflioutefinrt,  as  he  poured  out  fifffimr 
bsQS,  one  never  heard  beiiire;  it  was  like  pouring  water  from  a  fladt 
IkiBons  made  sevieral  attempts  to  int^n^t  hisL  At  last,  ICr.  Dexter 
tamed  to  him  and  said:  '' Mr.  Parsons,  if  yo&  have  an  overflow  of  wit^ 
have  the  goodness  to  reserve  it  fixr  the  dose ;  you  have  ahready  diiveft 
asvecal  ideas  out  of  my  head."  The  Chief  Justice,  Dana,  remariced, 
''Never mind, Mr. Dexter;  if kesliouIddqHiveyoaof asmanymore, 
you  wouU  still  have  enou|^  left  for  Mr.  Parsons."  Mr.  Dexter  was 
aaonstomed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  evening,  without  the  use  of  a 
hoqp,  often  till  towai:ds  eleven  o'clock;  and  so  absorbed  was  his  miai 
Aat  he  would  quii  his  office  without  locking  the  door,  and  his  landleidi 
the  bookseller  cm  the  lower  floor,  often  found  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Dexter  left  the  <rfSce,  in  order  to  make  it  secure  for  the  nij^ 
QtamA  Dexl^  is  said  to  have  written  a  ecuadensed  analysis  of  the  en* 
dsBsai  of  Chiislaanity,  wMdi  is  ^dps  of  the  mwt  oooslasiv^  argamfis 
ew  wntten  by  a  ciijliaA. 
88* 
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FnmkKii  Baxter  graduated  al  HarfudColkgs  ]&1818,«ta^ 
MoanonheloofcpirtmliedkKnarioB,  irhatiiir  MtaBiywMMS  of  tHn- 
lofy  be  fcvowjble  to  iht  preaenmtion  of  >  leppbBcMi  goferimiePi.  Ht 
li  a  ooonseDiHr-at-hir,  and  muried  GatlnriBe  BBmbotfi,  a  dan^^itar  of 
■oil  Wilfiam  PreBOott  He  iras  n  member  of  tbe  ckj  Covncfl  in 
1826 ;  was  oommander  of  the  New  England  Onards,  a  repreaentalife 
and  senator  in  the  State  Legislatare,  and  the  United  States  Distriet 
Attorney  for  Massachusetts. 

When,  in  July,  1841,  die  TeneraUe  Judge  Dam  resigned  tlie 
judicial  station,  Mr.  Dexter  was  requested,  by  the  members  of  tbi 
Suffolk  bar,  to  make  known  to  him  their  high  sense  of  respect  and 
veneraticA;  and  he  performed  the  duty  with  Mdtous  grace,  in  U^ily 
effi9Cti?e  terms.  ''  It  can  rarefy  happen,"  said  he,  ''  that  a  judge 
who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  many  delicate  and  important  qnestioBS 
ef  property  and  personal  lif^  should  kafe  so  entbdy  escaped  aB 
iB^tation  of  prejudice  or  passion,  and  should  hafa  found  so  genenl 
an  aequiesoence  in  his  results.  Omr  filial  rei^eot  and  aftctfam  for  your- 
self haye  constantly  increased  wi&  increasing  years;  and,  whSe  we 
acknowledge  your  right  to  sedc  the  repose  of  private  life,  we  toA  thai 
your  retirement  is,  not  less  than  it  erar  would  have  been,  akas  to  At 
profession  and  the  public.  May  you  lire  long  and  hqipOy, — as  kag 
as  life  shall  continue  to  be  a  bkssmg  to  you,  and  so  laog  will  tlial  fife 
be  a  Messing  to  your  tneiaiB  and  society." 

Mr.  Dexter  has  been  an  eminent  pleader  at  the  bar;  aad  the  ingenu- 
ity widi  which  heeontended  against  the  searddng  Webster,  in  ihe  tad 
of  the  Enapps  for  the  murder  of  White,  is  in  the  memory  of  muf. 
Possessing  brilliaat  talents  and  strong  reasoning  powers,  Mr.  Deorter 
would  have  risen  to  elevated  public  life,  had  he  not  retired  to  Aeenjey- 
ment  of  literary  ease.  The  beautifiil  criticiBm  on  landscape  pakting^ 
fipom  his  pdhshed  hand,  extendii^  through  thirty-^ve  pages  of  the 
Kortfa  American  Beview,  in  iddch  he  discerns  no  reason  why  painten 
should  not  arise  in  our  day  to  surpass  all  that  was  e§wted  by  Gkada, 
Gaqpar,  or  Bahator,  and  expresses  the  jboided  opinion  that  he  hfts 
seen  no  landscapes  painted  smoe  theda^sof  IStian  siqperior  to  those  of 
AOston,  indicate  him  to  be  as  tastrfnl  in  the  fine  arts  as  he  hM  besa 
profound  in  legal  learning.  We  are  of  opinion  that  we  neither  over- 
stale^  nor  ea^;gin*e,  m  tte  reiaaik  Aa«  Ifr.  Diate  hM  been  one  ef  ^ 
nosi  aeali,  Isgieal  leamiers  al  tki  Baftik  bar,  and  bul  ftiw  oooye^^ 
fek  safe  in  an  aigument  widi  hint 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS  WELLS. 

JVhY  4,  ItlS^    lOB  THl  WifiHDTOlOH  BOaDRT. 

Was  a  am  of  Thomai  WdlB,  who  married  Hannah,  daughter  at 
GoY.  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  president  of  the  Atlas  Insuraiioe  Gbm- 
paay,  and  married  Margaret  Qibbs.  Mr.  Welb  was  a  tenadous  advo- 
oate  eS  the  Democratic  party,  and  prepared  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Coneapondenoe  of  Gov.  Samuel  Adams,  his  grand&ther,  comprising 
ihcee  Tolumes  in  manuscript,  which  it  is  sud  were  disposed  of  to  George 
Saneroft,  the  historian.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamity, 
unbss  the  pordiaser  should  cause  it  to  be  printed.  Whitcomb  said  of 
our  American  Cato, 

«<  SdUpsed  bj  mefH,  riTAls  all  lubmit, 
Liyiiig  tbeir  wiOflrtd  kords  at  ihj  flMt** 

Mr.  Wells  was  the  oorreqponding  seevetarj  of  the  Republican  Lis6- 
totioii,  originated  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Qough,  Not. 
U,  1818>  Gen-Henrj  Dearborn  was  its  first  president  Its  annual 
astrringn  ooto  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was  incorporated  Feb.  18, 
U19.  The  hito  Hon.  James  Lkydfeonded  a  political  horary  for  this 
important  engine  of  the  party. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Wells  was  a  delate  to  the  Massachusetts  couTention 
£Nr  rerising  the  State  constitution,  and  engaged  in  public  debate.  At 
the  town-meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Jan  2, 1822,  on  the  subject  of  a 
city  charier  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wells  moTcd  that  the  word  city  be  stricken 
•ati  and  the  w^  town  be  inserted,  as  a  substitute.  He  died  Aug. 
13,1840. 


THEODOBE  LYMAN. 

JULT  4,  1890.    FOB  THE  TOWN  AUTUOBl'URB. 

WASb(nrn  m  Boston,  Feb.  22, 1792.  BeY.  Joseph  8.  Bodoninster 
^^m  his  private  teacher,  at  Wakham ;  eirtered  Exeter  Academy  in 
1804;  was  a  graduate  at  Harvard  CUkgs  in  1810,  became  a 
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chant,  and^manied  Mary  E.  Hendenon  in  1820,  hj  whom  he  had 
Theodore  and  Cora.  He  was  a  repres^stativa  in  1825,  and  in  1824  s 
senator,  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  engaged  in  military  life ;  was, 
in  1821,  the  lientOMtnt  of  the  Ancient  and  H<Miorable  Artilleiy  Com- 
pany, an  aid-de-camp  to  Go?.  Brodai^  and  brigadier-ganeral  of  tfie 
Boston  militia.  He  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1884  and  '85,  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  stained  by  the  spirit  cl  insabordination,  and 
the  dark  hues  of  intolerance.  This  will  ever  be  remeodhered  as  dw 
time  when  the  disgraceful  Garrison  riot,  and  tfie  destmction  of  iim 
Ursnline  Conrent,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  old  metropolis  of  the  Bay^ 
State.  Gen.  Lyman  was  the  author  of  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States-  with  Foreign  Nations,  2  Tok.  8vo.,  1826 ;  The  Pdlitieal  Stela 
of  Italy,  8vo.,  1820 ;  Three  Weeks  m  Pkiris,— the  result  ^  his  visit  to 
IVance ;  and  an  account  6i  the  Hartford  Conyentiim,  addressed  to  tha 
fittr-minded  and  weU-disposed,  &voring  the  motives  of  that  body,  pub* 
liahed  in  1823.  He  was  president  o[  the  Prison  Discipline  Sooie^; 
was  preudent  of  the  Farm  School  three  years,  and  a  member  of  liio 
MascAchusetts  ^torical  and  the  New  England  Qenealogic  Historical 
societies. 

Our  own  diy  of  Bostcm  has  never  been  honored  with  a  move 
munificent  native  dtisen  than  was  Mayor  Lyman,  for  the  last  half-can* 
tury ;  besides  his  private  charities  to  the  suffimng  children  of  abject 
poverty.    It  was  said  of  Lyman, 

**  He  is  gnefaras  if  he  be  obeerred ; 
He  lutth  a  tear  ftr  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  ••  daj  for  meUing  eharity.** 

Mayor  Lyman,  on  the  foundation  of  the  State.  Beform  S<dK)el,  aft 
Weslboro',  which  he  originated,  was  the  secret  donor  of  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  to  this  institution, —  a  secret  not  publicly  discksed 
until  after  his  decease;  and  by  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  fifty  thon^ 
saud  dollars  to  the  same  institution,  in  addition  to  his  previous  gifts. 
He  bequeathed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Boston  Farm  Sdiod,  which 
had  previously  received  his  gifts,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  Brookliney  JvJj 
17, 1849. 
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HENRY  OBNE. 

JULY  4,  18)0.  lOB  THB  WASHINGTaK  SOdETT. 

Was  bom  M  MarMfthond,  and  Bitnied  Franoes  Boyd,  dan^^iler  of 
WiDiBa  Little,  of  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Dartaioiitli  College  in 
1812;  iraa  a  ooaoaeUor-afe-lairi  and  married,  a  seoond time,  Beminonia, 
llie  siller  of  Ub  first  wifi»;  was  an  af^raiser  oi  the  Boston  cnstomsy 
and  one  of  the  oommittee  on  tlie  oity  dMurter.  He  iias  a  judge  of  the 
PoKoe  Orart,  and  of  Ihe  city  Gooncil  in  1822. 

OeL  Onw  ifis  a  leader.  <xf  the  I>emooratio  party,  and  a  read j  writer. 
He  was  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Yankee,  and  a  liberal  oontr^tor  to 
the  Boston  Stetesman.  He  ms  the  author  of' the  Letters  of  Oobm- 
bas»  originally  published  in  the  Boston  BnDetin,  to  which  are  added 
two  letters  to  Gen.  Duff  Green,  in  1829.  They  are  Taloable  as 
nufhlding  the  diflfarenees  of  the  Jackson  party.  OoL  Ome  finally 
removed  to  Oxford,  Me.    He  was  a  warm-hearted  and  patrioiio  man. 


CHARLES  GBEELY  L0BIN6. 

JULT  4,  1831.    FOB  THB  TOWN  AITXHORITIBB. 

Was  last  of  the  orators  for  the  towi^  authorities,  of  whose  perform- 
aaee  an  enunent  politician,  the  late  Dr.  William  Ligalb,  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  only  oration  on  our  national  independence,  that  he  had 
ewr  heard,  which  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  In  alladSng 
to  the  result  of  the  oonTention  for  rerising  the  State  constitation. 
Vs.  Loring  remarks  that  it  ''affnds  C(mvinomg  proof  of  the  stability 
of  a  government  whidi  they  so  impressively  proclaim  to  be  founded 
on  the  aftetiooe  and  confidence  of  ito  citiBens.  Let  the  advocate  of 
the  degrading  maxfan,  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government,  con* 
tempkto  the  scene  of  moral  grandeur  which  this  event  unfi^;  let 
him  behold  the  reverence  and  albction  with  which  the  nnmerons  del* 
^tes  of  a  firee  people  approach  the  institations  of  their  ancestorS| 
^  eftct  those  alterations  which  a  change  of  political  situation  had 
ittdereH  essential;  let  him  observe  the  impressive  sense  of  respons- 
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ibOity,  At  iBitj  of  derign,  the  iol«m  iinnl^ 
dfilibentioiis,  the  cBgrnfied  «id  maniy  jaAnneD  widi  nhioh  prejifiM 
and  preooDoeiYed  opmions  are  yielded  to  ib»  fisfoe  of  trmlib  and  i 
and  the  fedingB  whkh  jmnnpt  a  Tcdiintarj  and  BimnltaDOOVB 
tfr  AaA  remed  patiioi  [Jdm  Adama]  vha  hqqafly  rr— ina  to^aw^  a 
thepaideofitostirengdi,  the  tample  he  ndatad to laae ;  lathimwB^ 
in  tbe  tesait  of  ibmt  Uhors,  a  oonfimatmn  of  all  die  eaaenlial  poM^ 
plea  of  our  eooatitatioii;  aoi,  fidkwmg  Aem  to  Adr  hoaaa,  lit  Im 
a>e  them  diffiwing  aa  increased  love  aiid  Teneffaluii  finr  Ae  iaatitaliM 
of  oar  ooontrj,  without  carrying  wUh  them  a  ftaling  of  fmtj  mi^ 
XOoAty,  or  local  jeaboay,  to  diatnrb  the  ^oMfuSHtj  of  tke  HBpaMb 
Iiet  him  look,  still  fiirtfaer,  and  eonteoplate  theauboiiaBMML  of  thextt* 
omiiiendatiopa  of  these  ddegatea  to  the  deeiaion  of  their  txmH^naM^ 
and,  instead  of  the  eagerness  for  dumgey  duoaeteriatic  of  evaqr  <'te 
than  a  &ee  pe(^le,  kt  him  view  our  feBow-citinDa  ffejeolmg  most  d 
the  icoposed  ameadmsnta,  clingmg  with  foad  fwiu'stfoa  to  the  i 
tkpa  (^  iimr  fiMikers,  scarce  willing  to  tovudi,  eveft  with  a 
hand,  the  edifice  in  which  they  had  so  happily  and  aecorely  dwdt,— 
and  then  let  him  renoonce  a  doctrine  so  insnlting  to  our  raee  a&d  to 
God!" 

Charles  Oreely,  a  son  of  Hon.  Caleb  Loring,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
May  2, 1794;  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1804,  and  gradnatei  it 
Harvard  College  in  1812,  when  he  pronooaced  the  salutatory  oaiim 
in  Latin;  and,  at  an  exhibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  ^'De  litoos 
Bomanis."  He  read  law  in  Boston  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Jackaoo 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard;  and  at  Litchfield,  in  1818, aadtf 
Hon.  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  of  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Loripg  mm 
lemarked :  <'  Tbe  recollection  is  as  fresh  as  the  eviiDts  oi  yasteriij) 
of  our  passing  along  the  Inroad  shaded  streets  of  one  of  tbe  most  b«fr- 
tifiil  of  the  villages  of  New  Knj^aad,  witk  oor  intatands  m  oar  haA, 
and  our  portfolios  under  our  arms,  to  the  leeture-roonof  Joc^Oovli^ 
—  the  last  of  the  Romans,  of  Common  Law  lawyers — theiiq^iiKtt' 
ation  of  its  genius  and  spirit  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  efes^  the  piifto- 
tion  of  human  reason,  by  which  he  meamired  not  only  every  praflipb 
and  rule  of  action,  but  almost  every  sentiment  Why,  air,  his  hij^ 
visions  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  in  the  refinements  of  special  {deadiag; 
and.  to  him,  a  non  sequUur  in  kgic  waa  an  ofieMe  deservingi  at  tb 
least,  fine  and  imptisonmenti^ —  and  a  v^elition  of  it  tnnqprtMioK 
lorlift."   Mr.  Loring  is  an  eminent  coiqwiltavand  married  .AnnaPiao 
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■ilSM.    Q0fBoodlwttvwMu7ikim,«diAq|[h«BrorHflii. 
PUttm,  fenMEfy  of  SaIoh,  irbam  be  mttrisd  in  1840.    Hli 
Mid  ivJCe^  WW  Mnu  Conielia  Amory  C^^ 

TIm  oA»  of  Mr.  LonDg  is  on  die  site  of  ihttt  oooapied  hy  Jolw 
in  1770.    Id  1884  ke  prepared  the  report  of  ^  dt^^  woh 
!•«»  tke  deirtnidaon  of  ike  UrsoIiM  Conyent,  prcqposingaA  inctom- 
ii^  to  tii0  Bornnn  Oatholioe  ftr  duit  outrage.    He  was  Ibr  aearlj 
Itoaii  yean  the  mperintendent  of  the  Sabbath-School  of  Bar.  Dr. 
Lowell'B  rehgioiis  sooietj,  and  has  been  one  of  the  oorporation  of  Har« 
taid  Uaivemty  from  1888.    He  was  a  dedded  friend  of  the  Mercan- 
iBla  liteaiy  Aanoialion^  mA  drafted  its  aot  of  inoorporation.    Be 
Mirmed  finr  tUa  institation,  Eeb.  26, 1845,  «t  the  Odeon,  an  addreai 
on  the  Bdatione  of  the  Bar  to  Society,  exhibiti^  the  moral  and  poHt- 
iealinfliMQee  of  the  legal  proisaBon.    WeiceShidupearenoir  livh^,he 
ivomU  not  kidnde  Mr.  Lwing  in  die  malediotioD,  ''  ISie  firet  thmg  ira 
io^  kt'a  kill  all  the  kwyare."    In  1847  Mr.  Lormg  gave  an  eAcHw 
tfpeeh  ia  die  Senate-cbamber  in  &vor  of  the  ^'air-Sne"  raibroad  revie 
to  Hew  York,  in  contest  with  Mr.  Choale,  Khm  it  ms  said  of  hn 
Ihtti  he  was  a  cool,  driiberafte  speaker,  '<  with  great  conoentrati?e  power 
and  logical  ferce,  while  "hb.  Choate  is  all  e^otement,  wit,  and  imagfaM' 
don.''   He  was  the  moderator  ofapolidoal  meeting  in  FanenilHaU,  Nov. 
T,1845,  when  Webster  and  Winthrop  argued  on  the  Natiye  American 
abetracdoB,  and  was  president  of  die  Sidblk  Whig  Committee  at  Aat 
period.     In  1848  he  was  president  of  the  Webe^er  Whig  Ghib,  organ- 
ted  preyiom  to  die  nomination  of  Zacfaary  Taylor.    Hk  argnttmls 
fin*  die  Eastern  Railroad,  Bosten  and  WoonsodDet  corpovations,  ham 
been  published. 

When  the  coalition  L^ktore  <^  1851  propoeed  to  the  people  to 
ed  aoDnrendonfor  an  aheration  ot  the  State  consdfeation, — wUeh  ww 
iedded  bj  die  peof^  in  the  n^trre,  at  the  election  of  State  oQcers 
Ibr  die  year  ensuing, — Mr.  Loring,  who  had  been  requested  to  speak 
a^a  pnblie  meeting  m  IWienil  Hall,  Nov.  7th,  of  that  period^  having 
engagements  beyond  his  contrd,  dedined  the  invitation,  and  addreesed 
a  letter  to  the  county  committee,  from  which  we  make  eztraots,  as  it  is 
ft  fragment  in  pdid<»d  Ustory  worthy  of  reccnd : 

^^The  only  pretence  of  ri^t  to  ehange  the  consthotion  in  die  man* 
Mr  jHPeposed,  whfeh  I  have  seen  stated  or  heard  o(  is  the  aasmaed 
prindple  diat  the  majority  of  the  people  hare  the  r^^  at  any  timey 
atiS  k  any  manner  wUdi  may  se^n  meet  to  them^  to  change  dic^  ferai 
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ofgarminMiit;  and  ihst  thb  kari^idaoh  is  not  tad 
controlled  by  an j  constitatioiial  oomp&ct  or  jaccmmmL  The 
fiJIacy  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  oonsistB  in  oonfimoding  die  €ii§* 
inal  right  to  form  sach  a  constitatioD  as  the  mqority  mif^  eleet  idMi 
entering  into  the  contract,  with  the  assumed  right  of  subseqpiflnUf 
violating  and  breaking  it  at  pleasure, —  fingetting  dnt^  in  monds  as 
well  as  in  the  law,  although  it  maybe  optional  wheAer ot not  to  entat 
into  a  compact,  no  right  exists,  after  its  formation,  to  dkregaid  or  Tioiato 
its  obligations. 

'^  This  doctrine,  thus  boldly  announced  and  vindicated,  if  Bomnd^ 
leads  directly  and  obviously  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  or  aaj 
part  of  our  present  constitution  or  feature  of  goverm^t  nsay  ht 
changed  at  pknsure,  by  a  mere  equnession  of  the  will  of  a  migoxi^  of 
the  people,  however  announced  or  ascertained ;  and  that  a  deqpotisn, 
an  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  pure  democracy,  in  which  evety  dU^ 
sen  votes  upon  all  public  measures  and  appcmttments,  may  be  at  aagr 
time  substituted  for  our  repuUican  form  of  government;  and  that  tbttn 
changes  may  be  made  from  one  to  any  other,  whenever  and  as  often  at 
such  majority  may  see  fit  to  will  them.  And,  however  unpiobaUe  w% 
may  imagine  such  changes  to  be  under  existing  circumstances,  their 
mere  possibility  is  a  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine;  and 
their  probability,  however  remote,  would  be  vastly  increased,  should  the 
public  mind  become  demoralized  by  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinioiL 

''  Under  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  Legidatuxe, 
whieh  are  whoUy  derived  from  it,  I  perceive  no  more  right  in  the  Sen- 
ale  and  &>nse  to  call  or  oi^anize  ac(«ventionof11iepe(^le  for  altera^ 
tiie  constitution,  than  exists  in  any  other  body  of  individuals,  gathered 
together  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  that  may  Aooee  to  unite  for 
that  end.  And  any  attempt  at  such  alteraticm,  exceptmg  in  the  mae- 
ner  provided  by  the  constitution  itself,  seems  to  me  nothing  short  ef 
aolnal  revdntion, —  it  being  in  prindj^le  tiie  same  thing,  whetb^  snuk 
<^ange  be  made  by  force  claims,  or  by  any  otiier  action  of  the  majot^ 
ity  ooaroing  an  unwilling  minumty  into  a  surrender  of  their  oooetitn-^ 
tiosalri^ts. 

<<  Our  natkmal  ccmstitution,  andtiioseof  many,  if  not  of  aH,  the  otter 
Stales,  contain  some  qualification  or  restriction  of  the  power  of  a  mere 
SMJerily  of  the  people  to  alter  their  provisicDs;  and  are  intended  ftr 
the  obvious  purpose,  among  others,  of  pniteeti]^  the  mmority.  nny 
are  restrictions  which  the  majority  have  agreed  to  ifi^K»e  upon 
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wAvm  Ibr  tbe  eonniKm  flafety  of  all,  tfiat  ire  may  live  under  goveriK- 
■WBdB  of  law,  and  not  of  men;  and,  unless  they  are  sacredly  r^arded 
mI  obeyed,  tliere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  constitational  liberty  or 
protection ;  aad  every  man  holds  his  life,  freedom  and  property,  npcm 
no  safer  tenure  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  people, 
aitiBg,  ae  it  often  has  been,  and  <rften  again  may  be,  under  wild  delu- 
sion, or  the  influenoes  of  comipt  Actions." 

Mr.  Loring  said  of  Hon.  Judge  Hubbard,  in  addressmg  the  members 
of  the  Suffolk  bar,  on  his  decease,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  completing 
his  studies  xnAer  his  guidance,  and  entered  the  forensic  arena  under  his 
ioquoee,  as  his  associate  in  the  profession;  and  how  gratefol  and 
nfreehing  will  ever  be  that  recollection  of  the  kind  manners,  the  hon- 
est hm  ol  truth,  and  gentleness  of  q)irit,  with  which  he  exercised  his 
bi|^  powersi  and,  in  directing  his  address  to  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  so 
long  the  compeer  of  Judge  Hubbard,  he  described  them  both  as  the 
AikiUes  and  Hector  <^  the  forum. 

Mr.  Loring  is  one  <^  the  profinmdest  advocates  of  the  Suffolk  bar, 
imnkable  for  persevering  energy, — one  who  throws  his  whole  soul 
in  his  proliMsaon,  to  which  he  is  intensely  devoted,  and  of  whom  it 
OittKyt  be  said, 

**  I  haTe  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  nerer  yet  oonld  frame  mj  wQl  to  it, 
And  thereAm  frame  tlie  law  to  mj  wiU." 

A  coiiq)etitor  at  the  bar  thus  diar^cteriied  Mr.  Loring,  for  ike  tmt^ 
naitness  he  ever  infuses  into  his  arguments,  by  the  oooviction  he  seems 
to  entertain,  for  tfie  occasion,  that  the  cause  he  happens  to  sustain  is 
foonded  in  truth  and  in  ri^t,  whatever  that  cause  may  be.  '^Indeed, 
I  know,"  continues  his  rival,  "that  Mr.  Loring  wouU  not  engage  in 
one,  unless  he  were  satisfied  that  it  had  two  honest  sides;  and  whatever 
that  cause  may  be,  I  know  that  my  friend  will  lend  his  whole  soul  to 
the  work.  I  know  that  he  acquires  a  deep  conviction, — or  sometfamg 
(bypasses  for  a  conviction  with  others,  and  probably  for  the  time  being 
ttnounts  to  it  in  his  own  mind, — that  there  will  be  great  injustice, 
denning  injustice,  irretrievable  mjustice,  unless  the  rights  of  his  cli- 
o^ashe  understands  them,  are  maintained."  His  &iihfiilne«  to  his 
canse,  and  his  ability,  are  provertMaL  Mr.  Loring  is  a  member  of  the 
AMoriean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  and  of  the  New  Enj^aod 
QoMafegio  and  Hktorical  Society. 
84 
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GEBBY  FAIRBANKS. 

JULT  4,  1821.    FOR  THE  WASHINGTON  80GIETT. 

WASboniatDedIiam,inl782;  iras  »  hatter,  (m  Wadiingtoii-iMet, 
in  Bostxm,  and  one  of  the  directon  <^  the  New  Enghad  Societf  ftr 
the  promotion  o!  Arts  and  Mannfitctoree.  In  1822  Mr.  lUriMiida 
was  one  of  the  petitioners  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legidlitiire  finr  •  dtj 
charter.  In  1827he  was  an  engineer  of  the  city  fire  department  In 
1829  he  was  president  of  ihe  Boston  Debatn^  Society.  He  was  cob* 
mander  of  the  Independent  Forileers,  and  ccdonel  of  the  Bostoa  np- 
ment  GoL  Fairbanks  married  Mary  Samner.  He  was  an  amiibk 
man,  of  great  public  spirit    He  died  in  Boston,  Beoember,  189D. 


JOHN  CHIPMAN  GBAT, 

JT)LT  i,  1823.    FOB  THE  CIT7  AUTHORITIEB. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  Dec.  26, 1793,  and  a  son  of  Lieutenant-goT- 
emor  William  Gray.  He  married  Elizabeth  F.,  dau^ter  of  Samuel 
P.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  was  a  counsellor-at-Iaw,  and  of  the  city 
Gooncil  five  years,  from  1824;  and  was  eminent  for  his  financial  sagao 
ity  when  in  the  municipal  government,  and  a  most  efiicient  member. 
He  has  been  a  representative,  a  senator,  and  of  the  executive  council 
While  in  the  L^slature,  his  keen  eye  was  ever  watchful  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents.  In  1821  Mr.  Gray  was  the  orator  for  the  I%i 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  1884  he  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1811,  on  which  occasion  his  subject  was  on  the  Diversity  of  Talents 
among  Mankind ;  and,  on  an  exhil»tion  day,  his  part  was  an  essay  on 
the  Efhct  of  the  Passion  for  Novelty  on  the  Character  of  Eng^ 


In  the  oration  of  Mr.  Gray,  at  the  head  <rf  this  article,  whidi  Jsa 
polished  model  from  the  marble  quarry,  we  find  a  passage  relating  to 
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ihe mabkifel  fciap  of  gcnfeimnent  reoentfy  adopted  in  BoBtoi ;  ''It  it 
BD  irender  that  we  diQn]d  finidly  ding  to  a  form  of  government  deartD 
our  honest  prqndiceB,— if^  mdeed,  tiiey  do  xH)t  deserre  a  better  nasne^ 
—alike  firom  its  yenerable  antiqaity,  from  its  similarity  to  the  munici- 
pal institatkMis  of  oar  coontiy  brethren,  and  from  a  recollection  of  the 
miaei  of  those  aaceston  b j  ^bom  it  was  established  and  preservied. 
We  were  iM  length  taught,  bj  a  thoroagh  experience,  that  the  admkiis- 
talMi  of  our  town  affiors  in  person  was  rendered  impracticable  by  oar 
orer&wttg  population.    The  fi^eqn^cy  of  our  town-meetings  became 
a  hfiKfy  and  embavrassing  bnrden,  and  a  g^ieral  attendance  upon 
Aim  was  utterfy  inoompatible  mik  a  proper  regard  to  our  prin^ 
dntns*   Our  ordinary  mimieipal  concerns  were  naturally  managed,  and 
<mr  by-laws  enacted,  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number ;  and 
we  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  determine  whether  that  proportion 
should  be  an  ever-changing  assemblage,  collected  almost  wholly  by 
accident,  or  a  body  of  responsible  delegates,  chosen  by  the  deliberate 
suflfrages  of  the  majority.     Convinced  that  either  the  municipal  consti- 
tQtion  which  our  ancestors  had  left  us  must  be  changed,  or  that  the 
good  order  and  good  principles  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  that  con- 
stitution to  cherish  must  be  impaired,  or  hazarded,  we  felt  ourselves 
boand,  by  a  regard  not  merely  to  our  own  good,  but  to  their  memory, 
to  sacrifice  tire  means  to  the  end,  and  to  establish,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature,  a  government  of  representatives.    This  has  been 
framed  with  an  accuracy  and  caution  which  will  appear  superfluous  to 
none  who  ri^tiy  estimate  tiie  importance  of  city  laws.   They  are  those, 
of  all  others,  which  touch  us  most  nearly.    We  feel  their  influence 
every  hour.     The  neatness  and  beauty  of  our  streets,  our  public  places, 
and  public  edifices,— our  general  health,  the  quiet  pursuit  of  our 
business,  the  enjoyment  of  our  innocent  recreations,  our  daily  comforts 
wd  nightiy  repose, —  are  all  materially  dependent  on  wise  and  well- 
executed  municipal  regulations.     Such  regulations,  by  their  effect  upon 
<Hir  condition,  contribute  materially,  though  indirectly,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  character, —  for  who  does  not  know  how  much  character  is 
^&cted  by  situation,  how  forcibly  our  minds  and  hearts  are  influenced 
){7  our  physical  circumstances  1    Still  more  may  the  government  of 
every  city  control  and  guide  tiie  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  by  that 
Tigilant  and  internal  police  which  checks  vice  at  its  very  spring,  and 
VKeyei^  the  deeper  guilt  which  more  g^ieral  laws  can,  at  best,  only 
pnish.   Without  such  a  police  among  ourselves,  the  wisest  enactments 
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Ml  THB 

^KyiuOmgntmttmt  Letfihlwiii  mtM da tol mfe to  wnkltm* 
iionhiBg  Ml  IttiVy  mmqM^  Thm  gmA  mA,  tm  im9i0f 
tnirt,  nfll  be  nstetially  promoted  by  our  ntm  fbnii^ 
B«t  kt  eiery  oitiafia  seiiiMuly  reflfft,  Aat  it  it  slili  •  ^ 
iki  peq^e,  s&d  that  ibe  taknte  and  fide%or  our 
tm  %19SX  ttt  aotUogi  imlen  stoooded  by  tka  procspt  ^tedieMe  Ml 
liberal lyprobattoirfibe inhtbitirtw fa geimaL  Wht*^  ii«feed^lei«l 
^nke  fiv  ft  acneat,  is  the  origm,  uA  irlMt  die  iifttiire,  not  Miy^of 
Mttioipftl,  bat  rf  all  fablio  intiMioiii?  They  aie  vataaUe  wkfii 
InatnuneDtB  for  prrmTTtine:  thf  hiippiiiiwi  fiiri  Tirtmr  tif  thn  frmnwiniiiy 
wlMee  they  ewt  They  spm«  fimn  the  character  of  Hm  poopie^  etfl 
ire  peweiftUy  eftotoal  in  atwngtheringi 
Iqr  thiir  reaelkm," 


CHARLES  FELHAH  CURTIS. 

JTJLT  4,  1823.    fOB  THB  GFTT  AUTHOltlTIEB. 

Iv  the  eloquent  performanoe  of  our  orator,  among  otfier  topics,  m 
have  ft  retiew  of  what  iTonld  hai^  been  Ihe  piobable  ooii£ttoii  of  Ah 
lepnblio,  had  the  British  arms  subdued  our  resistance :  ^' Among  tfe 
privileges  of  which  we  should  have  been  bereft,  that  of  freely  poi^ 
aessing  fire-arms  should  be  included.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tors would  have  been  to  disann  the  vanquished.  Monarche  are  Ml 
jealous  of  their  sulgects  to  intrust  them  wi&  arms,  except  under  M 
strictest  inspection ;  and  the  rebdhous  conduct  of  the  Amwioans  w  etM 
haive  brought  upon  them  a  severer  ehastisemart  than  the  utatMSt  rijgtf 
cf  this  rule  of  policy  could  inflict  Instead  of  our  mi&ia, — tlie  gMM^' 
the  ukimato  guarantee  of  our  liberties, — eleoting  ibeir  own  cemnaai 
ei8»  and  performing  an  easy  and  honorable  service  fbr  a  few  Arp 
m  the  year,  our  young  men  would  be  embodied  under  oflloers  edeelel 
by  the  crown,  subjected  to  the  severity  of  regular  dismpKBe,  aad  coA* 
petted  to  assist  die  regular  troops  in  fbrtifyii^  the  gsmsone,  itttt 
operawing  the  other  provinces. 

<<  And  let  us  not  imagine,  that  while  ereat  l^itam  waa  pd«ilig 
fcrth  her  meices  to  aqyoat  tiw  war^^iihile  she  WB  acbumiJtliU 
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irigMH  vatil  Urn  imnmikm  of  finuMieff  wm  inrfainrtinl,~lhi»w 
Anid  Immw  bten  ttiOfitol  Ko;  tfMie  fvofttieef  ipmU  httie  bMtt 
iifMMd  to  faniiA  iImv  pnfMvt^  vidtotMh 

tjii <hw jlwit <f  the Iwitojome  mA  fwteiwled  qonteit  TdsSmI 
Hill  Hm  <»&«•  ind  AwnwJitiwg  lyilini  of  esabO)  witb  its  paultiii 
fid  its  tmatkmxifBB^  btm  wUoh,  at  fiom  ^  pbgoet  of  Sgjpt^  the 
MteMSi  of  tk>  bdUshaaker  ifimb  m  1^ 
|f«A  li,  «  k  is  iqpoft  KngkiMJ)  fiNmnr.  Tq  tlM  d«tiis  <iq  stMqps 
mA  impmt^i^m  wnM  Wve  bsen  added  »  ttx  vpoii  wiadem,  sad 
i  hMurths,  twas  ok  SMUiii&ctarai  ^  efery  dsBoriptkMi)  tuM 
ttd  tuns  oa  kw  pvooeediagi,^ — tfie  last  of  wlyoli 
llflsbeeDonipbatMsIllycaUed 'fttftzi^^  £i  fine,  to  bonoifr 

tiie  langiuige  of  an  ingenioiis  British  writer  (in  the  Edinbtui;^  Be* 
nm)i  taxes  wooM  have  been  impetfed  '  on  efery  article  wUob  enters 
the  mouth,  or  ooveni  the  hade,  or  is  phoed  under  the  foot;  taxes 
tfm  evetythttg  nhioh  is  pleasant  to  seoi  hear,  feel,  saidl,  or  taste  | 
lUMS  onivannth,  lij^  and  locomotion ;  taiies  on  oTerythiiig  on  earthi 
sad  in  the  wst«s  under  the  earth;  on  oTeiything  that  comes  from 
shaadoris  grown  at  iMNne;  taies  on  the  raw  nateiial,  and  taxes  on 
OfSry  fresh  yalne  that  is  added  to  it,  bjr  the  industry  of  man.  Taxes 
o»  the  ssMi  ifUA  paapeis  man's  afqpetile,  and  the  drag  that  lesKares 
Usu  to  hfialtfa ;  on  the  samine  whieh  deooratos  the  jndge,  and  the  rope 
that  hti^  the  cwainal;  on  the  poor  man's  aidt,  and  the  rich  nuMi'a 
^pian;  onthaxOisodsofthebiife,  andtbebTManailaoftheorfbL' 

'' Had  the  ailM  of  Great  Britain  been  &tod  to  pretail,  how  stvonf^ 
woald  she  have  been  tempted  to  introdoce  ehMges  in  our  rdigiena 
jnaritntintw  A  oonsidBnlUe  portion  of  the  inhahitanis  of  the  oolmsa 
were  ahMdj  attached  to  the  (%«reh  of  Bag^and ;  and  a  beneficed  hisf^ 
SMhjris,  at  the  ssme  iune,  a  powerfiil  engine  in  the  hands  of  goves»«> 
Mnt^  S»d  a  friisfiil  sonreeef  rewards  for  its  friends.  On  the  ether 
hsad^  freedom  of  thoi^  and  practice  in  religioaa  matters  naban^jr 
Isadb  to  freedom  of  iaqniiy  and  opinicm  on  pditidd  aAin,  the  growth 
sf  lAioh  it  wenid  not  hafo  be^  tfo  polk^  of  GreaS  BriisJn  to  oaoenip 
1^  In  place  of  the  ministurt  of  o«r  own  dioioe,  to  whom  we  aif 
gitoshed  If  eveij  tie  of  ftieiidibTp  isri  lespeet,  inspired  bgr  Am 
virtne  and  rec^roml  esteem,  oor  pnlpiii  ji^jf^  have  been  filed  ly 
i  of  die  crown,  aecosapanied  by  the  proetaa  and  osaaislorj 
Mianapd  vilh  tt^jiowaref  Iseyii^  dotjwhirtisns  fcr  tha 
84« 
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4M  '  IHl  HUMUilb  BMfOV  MMOIS. 

nudntenaiioe  of  a  worslup  ivrhkh  we  do  not  prefer,  tod  of  a  ^iergfii 
irfiose  app(»ntiiieiit  ire  ^should  ha^e  no  Toioe. 

^<If  there  are  any  in  lliis'assemblj  who  think  this  snggostien  Ho 
unreasonable  for  belief,  I  ref<^  them,  for  an  ezampb,  to  the 
state  <^  Irehoid,  where  an  tttabUshed  ehnrbh,  poooeodii^  a  i^re 
of  six  milUcms  of  dollars,  is  maintained,  by  militery  fiHreO)  in  famy 
and  Splendor,  at  the  expense  of  an  impoverished  pec^le,  of  whom  bhr 
than  nine-tenths  reject  its  doctrines  and  embrace  another  fiuth.  I  an 
ready  to  admit,  howefer,  that  the  eircumstanoes  (^the  two  comlritt 
are  not  entirely  paraUel;  and  perhaps  the  condnct  of  Bn^and  taiwiiii 
ns  woold  not  have  been  gtdded,  in  diis  particniar,  by  sindar  TiewB^ 
But  it  is  sufficient,  for  my  purpose,  that  such  a  measare  had-  bem 
possible,^— it  is  certain  that  the  Talor  of  oor  ancestors  has  rendered  k 
impossible! 

''  There  is  another  innovation,  however,  whii^h,  if  Great  Britain  hd 
succeeded,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  ahe  would  have  introdaesd 
among  tis, — I  mean,  an  heieditazy  order  of  noUlity.  Every  pnfia|ik 
of  monarchial  policy  would  *have  been  in  &vor  of  sudi  an  kiatitttna. 
The  viceroy  of  America  would  have  needed  an  intermediate  daA, 
dependent  on  liie  throne  as  the  fountain  of  hmior,  to  give  strea^jlh  to 
his  administration  and  dignity  to  his  court  The  pride  of  the  richer 
adher^ts  of  the  crown  would  have  been  gratified  by  sudi  distiiiotioDs; 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  would  have  assmilated  the 
provinces  more  nearly  to  the  mother  country;  titles  had  already  been 
conferred  on  a  few  individuals ;  and  ribands,  and  stars,  and  patents  of 
nobility,  are  cheap  rewards  for  services  m  the  council  or  in  the  fidd. 
To  support  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  the  entailment  of  estatee,  aai 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  would,  of  necessity,  have  made  part  of  our 
established  law.  Property,  which  is  now  distributed  in  equal  portions, 
would,  if  thus  protected,  accumulate  in  the  hands  <A  a  limited  number 
of  ^*eat  proprietors ;  and  the  yeomanry  of  our  country — the  M»- 
pendent  freeholders  of  the  soQ  which  they  cultivate — would  beihe 
tenants  of  some  noble  landlord.  Pulsions  and  grants  of  publie  laadB 
would  have  been  unsparingly  bestowed ;  the  most  strenuous  opponento 
of  the  Revolution  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  chosen  <rf>ject8€f 
royat  inunificence;  and  as  Monk  received  a  dukedom  from  the  ImA 
of  Charles  II.,  Arnold  would  have  merited,  at  tlie  least,  an  earidoio 
from  thoae  of  Qeorge  IH.^' 

Ciha^les  PeUiaa  Ourtis  iM bon^at  Boston,  June  22;  17M;  eal^ 
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lb  Liliii  School  k  180a»  gndaited  at  Hwnwd  OoBflg^  in  1618, 
9ai  mm  of  the  Law  Schod ;-  engaged  ia  the  study  of  law  tmdec  the 
fpiMiee  of  Ebn.  William  Si^li^^an;  mamed  Anna  War&  SooUay,. 
limb,  .ISljS ;  aftd  married  again,  Margaret  Steyenson,  the  widow  oC 
fi#Y.  Dr.  MeKflan.  Mr.  .Gnrti&  was  the  .first  legal  solicitor  for  the^ 
fitif  of  Soston,  which  station.he  sustained  for  several  yearsj  with  grei^t 
hmr  to  hi»  reputation,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  canstitoentiu  He 
WM  a  meotwr  of  the  city  Council  four  yean^  firom  1822,  where  his 
io^Kflnoe  in  the  piaotical  development  of  the  city  charter  has' contrib*- 
friiad  to  its  peipeti^ty.  As  arepreeentatiye  in  the  State  Le|^alatare, 
his  saipMOl^and  conciliation  r^ered  him  one  of  the  most  efficient 
««mbers  of  that  body.  He  is  a  cotmsellor-at-law,  and  oneof  the^  moat 
f^ofeimd  pnotical  pleaders ;  » wh^fersonled,  courteous  maa;  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  most  judicious  advisers  of  the  Boston  bar,  sema^K* 
aUe  £v  heneat  candcHr.  He  is  (me  of  a  very  select  literary  and  social 
pstfyf  knowa  as  the  Eriday  Night  Club,  at  which  Chief  Juttiee  Shaw 
iften  yraiidooi.  Mr.CiMrtia  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Bostboa 
Am  School,  which  grew  out  of  the  institution  for  indigent.boys.  He 
ia  a  mNDL  of  fine  literary  parts,  and  has  be^  a  firequcut  contr3)utor  to* 
ear  puhlio  jounab,  especially  on  political  topics.. 


KUSSELL  JAftVIS. 

JULY  4,  1833.    90B  THB  W/SHIKGTON  SOGEBTT. 

.Wi3  a  son  of. Samuel  Gaiodner  Jarvis,  and  bom  in  Boston;  gradu- 
itad  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1810;  was  a  counseUor-at-law,  and 
aanied  Caroline,  a  daaghter  q£  Judge  Dana,  of  Chelsea,  N.  H.;  and 
nanied  a  second  wife,  Sarah  Eliia,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cordis, 
laorohfoit,  iji  Boston,  in  1824'.  His  wife  and  two  daughtera  lost  their 
Bvas  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington,  Jan^  18, 1840.  In 
1828  he  became  an  editor  of  the  Washington  lelegn^h,  in  connection 
vitb  Duff  Green.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  a  radiant  halo  of  his  eloquent  unde^ 
the  bald  ea^  of  the  Bostcm  seat  He  is  one  of  the  readiest  political 
mjikam  asaongiErt  U8|  and  has  exercised  great  influence  in  the  cirde-of 
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101  tn  ■OMHaBi  9D0fO»  vUfOMl 

"u  tireiAing  oot  Kdpte  of  Sitrt^pcwi  m&iMs^Mitkii,  M^lM'flMil 
9anHI,  ^'M  hot  GiMce— ^torajTi  fiiMcMii^  Ortow *=-*!>•  M|^bMl 
dr  IbrgotteD.  0  t3iiMb !  V6  cfaffld  of  thd  jkmI  ttid  vie  fMM0i|iHi^ 
fte  iKMiii  of  ite  bero  fioA  Ilio  illiteBiiildi|-^  ini(W  Imdbio  ibifilMM%lii|^ 
li^Ume  reootleedoii,  aiid  jwlwde  aiidenl  io^mbfy  Sb  htmA  to  'M 
jLtboricaiii  itatt  iff  ofoty  uo  uM  lilontuiOi  nfraco^  oir  kM  <n  Ww^ 

tUl  1fWf0|-^  IfllOB  tDO  JuMAlClll  mgra  fDOO^     my  Mr  ngnv  vMi 

lbf{^ Ik^  omtiingi '  WMito  fare  thy  gloried  no#')  Tlie  CM  of  hi* 
temui  Ittfo  p(fflt^  ttgrMly^iia  die  wm  of  4M|»olini  InspiMl 
orertteie.    Thj  AcropOSe  ii  ofiiB^^ 

liHrJiidiiSt!  tlie  Ifoeee  hsre  isd  %'BinianQi!  thy  BetteoD n» 
nturJB'lii  Tttiii !  tbib  Uff^  Of  ffay  SMmt  id  brdten!  tt^f  SiipplM  ttv 
teatO)  snu  nMsr  lyied  -ecto  MDstrttiig-!  And  ooiud'diy  suflfariuge  esiw 
tto  i^pnptttby  ih  ilie  boeboos  of  iliy  foyld  tie^^iltorB  ?  Oodd  Mi  cm 
nttk)  Ooidd  nd  tto  wom^  tf  one  £6M  aiid  odo  go0|)telf  oiMM  VilSki 
Toi^e  8f  nmiuuQltyi  oiffl  fiorai  Ifto  fiMiy  Affiittee  to  iMteofr-uMi^'^i 
jraBUBut  TDeni  nom  nmuBuuos  tKJunwii— ua  mui  i^  oppviHRiw*i^ 
ibonaASnB  oFBttiopo !  nembefs  of ine  fi6(f  AhImw^  t  ^ivto  diAfei  tovl 
neKTeii  8  Tnegefcifny  wmi  lo  i)e*flet*OTef  iwimhwi  nr  fUipeMHii  «■ 
oftppuMe  winon  you  pfonuio^  eey  wey  oemioi  pfooiore-iir  WMMnvi| 
—  bow,  Ml  Ibe  Akjs  of  your  het  aoeonnt,  wiH  tiie  geiut*  of  jt^dnl 
Ofeeoe  etnnd  befbfe  yoo,  and  pohit  ber  aoowiiig  iDger  lo  y^ 
6be  irS  say,  *Bfy  diSdreii  eooght  rrfoge  aimong  yon,  tad  yov  rfMK 
your  door  agidnt  Aeai !  My  daai^leni  irtto  oaitied  ihIo  bcftikgBt 
md  your  ships  transported  them !  My  sons  imploded  yeor  aUi  sm 
you  gato  it  to  thdr  enemies !  My  oitJes'ivore'  bM  vk  ndusy  cod  *yss 
IbriHsbed  tbeftfohnods!  But  ftr  you,  the  baibiiiaa  bftd  Imb  hi« 
sinoe  subdued,  and  my  faund  the  abode  of  liberty,  peaoe,  «mI  b^pffisBil 
9ttt  %x  you,  the  fires  of  Seio  httd  nover  been  bindBso,  ttud  <lkit'Uooi 
ibat  now  siatos  orery  bhde  of  (^ass  in  my  tiohted  tertitory  wodi 
Irtffl  bate  wanned  hearts  niore  generous  than  your  own  f '  But,  nuu^ 
eifer  great  tiie  snftrii^  of  tfab  people,  bowvfor  ftmddaUe  their  eis^ 
nies,  or  bowetor  efl|oieD%  aided  by  CImstkn  Ungi,  yet  €M  wl 
prosper  flieir  i^^tteons  Oanse,  and  scafttiBr  eonfiudon  iOiiDiig  ttsir 
^teemies.  The  spirit  of  aneiettt  Chneeoe«  wriMd  flwm  ^  sbaiber  ef 
iiges!  Ihetoi^^of  Derndstheftes is  teosed !  itwewtwdof  MMUiito 
ii  drawn!  o?ery  Atrait  is  a  Sakmis,  aM  eray  Mln^ 
iLeooidas  Marts  up  k  ^reiy  psasaat,  and  Ofory  mouartiia  patt  bMon 
unewHiermopylaai    And  net  odiyin  Chuesu  sbaB  the  IMMkif 
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Itad  iraxhvpmk  Th^  veiffi  of  Id^di  »  s  Tioktioii  of  natoial  n|^ 
Ibt  OMa  of  i&aDkiiid  is  ^t  ^eir  Cfoan^  Th^  4igr  of  retrfbutioii 
^ggtmehml  Jhe  doodS:  aae  g«ktbm»gl  71^  tempest  will  soq» 
hmtl  JMd  wbea  lojalty  ikall  be  swept  aw«j  in  its  wea^png  fiuy^ 
^  jmnbpw  of  Bepab^cvu^  sball  spw  tlie  benTOOS,  fiyiag  proiniat 
«f  Jipt«if  peioe  and  aeoiu% ! " 


JOSEPH  BAETLETT. 
JULY  <  mi.  ▲  ^oixmtBft  oftASiw. 

Xns  mlm  ww^dilivmd  si  the  b^ 
JBohdbg^  slsO|  ft  pMB,  u  oie^  tad  The  New  Yiev  cf  Arij,— aU 
fillips  «di4#i«?fidbfhi^  9ewMh(^a«PI|Q9iiiJ|i,Ipe 
M,17ifli2;  gqifaiM«tBamr4  CQUegaiiil782;  and  neExM^gi 
mahemll,  ef  P^ysioiitL  He  was  a  couiseUcHr-at-law  in  Wobon^ 
1lnlswiiaft,a>dBestop.  Wmmgl^BitaiimBapikl^ 
bl7«8.  Ib  1799  Mr.  Bsrt|e^  piiUished  ''PhjsiagDQaiy/'  apoem 
MlalbfllmtbePbiArt^l^fS^aSoci^^of  Har^  Hi 

vrii- a  aeeate  of  York,  UUiiSy  1804;  and  editcnrof  the  Vmm^$ 
Airtii,  Bt  8aoo,  ia  1805,  when  he  delivered  an  eration  at  Biddete^ 
lafy4,180S.  He  wae  a del^Bte  from  Pljaxwth  to  the  QOQfei^ 
tmt¥nmg  ^  State  eonatattttioa,  in  1820. 

Hemsof  hif^yftoetioasmemory.    The  paaH«s  bomritligifet 
isadeelsd  ftem  Tha^»W  Tif^ttT  (^  ]^,  r^^ed  a^ 
Ihe  onioDi  at  the  Sbs^iaQge  Cofibe-hoose; 

WMoh  flw  to  man  e  t|f«w  Uiti» 
n  .,     .^  Ai^kMpsoi^MMiltinBMHiqf. 

Boston  a  dfy  BOW  if  niade^-^ 

Our  ofl^en  dflotedy — 
'TIS  tat  ibr  efiiT  clMt  Mi  ti^^ 

OyrMSyarnmbsniimlii, 
X)ar  <t«iliQj»  nofr,  1^  aU  »dii|iiefl,--- 

TbB  d^'a  pride  and  gfovjt — 
Ibj  ^  tbe  ^liHWioe  MW 1 
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itnln^i  vli0  Bornte  o'er  imr  liiid, 

Wm  ke^  the  dtj  Mtft,  sir ; 
He 's  been  fbund  Viml  to  oommAii^ 

And  ne'er  neglects  her  good,  sin 
The  aldermen  will  turtle  kiKf% 

1V>  nUj  ro«ad  thtf  boMd,  rir ; 
Ih^  to  the  city  charter  cleave, — 

In  those  we  place  our  trust,  sir.*' 

He  waB  antluMr  of  a  work  replete  with  spicy  wit,  comprisiiig  Aphor- 
inns  on  Men,  Manners,  PrindpIeB  and  Things,  printed  at  Boetoo, 
1828.  Shortly  previous  to  his  decease  (Oct  27,  182T,  aged  aiztj- 
six  years),  Mr.  Bartlett  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  himself,  whidi 
be  repeated  on  his  death-bed : 

«<^isdone!  the  Iktal  stroke  is  giren, 
And  Bardett 's  fled  to  heU  or  heaveii ; 
His  fHends  i^proTS  it^  and  his  Ans  appl»ad« — 
Yet  ha  win  have  the  Tifdiot  of  his  God.'* 

ib,  Bardett,  when  attending  the  funeral  of  John  Hale,  an 
citizen  of  Portsmouth,  recited  the  Mowing  epitaph  to  his  memoty 


*  Ctodtalns  the  good* 
Too  good  bj  fkr  to  staj. 

And  leaTes  the  bad, 
lV)obadtotakiiaway.»' 


FRANCIS  BASSETT. 

jrULT  4,  18U.    WQiSi  XHB  OIXT  ADTOtHOIXKL 

Was  bom  at  Dennis,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Qaryaid  College  in 
1810 ;  is  not  a  married  man.  He  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  and  fir 
many  years  derk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  of  this  State. 
Has  been  a  representatiye;  was  of  the  school  committee  from  1822  to 
1826,  at  which  period  he  wm  dected  to  the  cky  OounciL  In  1889 
Mr.  Bassett  gave  the  following  sentiment,  at  the  Cape  Cod  oelebrationi 
in  Barnstable:  ^' Cape  Cod:  The  first-discovered  land  of  the  PilgrimSi 
—it  will  be  the  but  to  lose  sight  of  their  virtues.'' 
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JOHN  EVEBETT. 

JWi  A,  1834.    FOR  THB  WASHIKGTOH  SOGEBIT. 

'  John  Evbehtt  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Everett, -And  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  February  22, 1801.  He  reoeived  his  preliminary 
education  under  the  toiticm  of  Masters  Lyon,  Farrar  and  Glapp,  id 
Boston^  where  he  distingaished  himself  as  the  finest  declaimer  in  the 
school.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1818,  when  he  pt^ 
noonced  an  oration  on  the  character  of  Byron ;  and  at  a  college  exhi« 
Ution,  in  the  year  previous,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Oriental  Nations.  He  delivered  another  oration,  on  the  Prospects  of 
the  Young  Men  of  America,  before  the  senior  class,  July  14,  1818. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  aocompanidd  Preddent  Hdley  to 
Lexingtcm,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  becante  a  tutor  in  Transylvania 
University,  and  delivered  an  unwritten  oration,  in  the  .presence  of 
Attdrew  Jaoksom,  that  was  eminentiiy  successful  After  his  return 
V>  Massa^usette,  Mr.  Everett  entered  the  Law  School,  at  Gambijdge ; 
soon  after  which,  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  attached^  for  a  short 
period,  to  the  American  legation  at  .Brussels  and  the  Hague, —  his 
elder  brother,  Alexander,  being  charge  d'aflbires.  On  his  rettim  to 
Boston,  he  read  law  under  the  guidance  oS  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
and  became  an  atton^ey  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1825*  He 
served  as  one  of  the  aids  of  Oovemor  Eustis.  He  was  a  bud  of  promise 
early  blighted.    He  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1826. 

Mr.  Everett  was  intensely  interested  ^  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  a  literary  and 
]K>litical  institution  of  elevated  character.  Having  remarkable  extem- 
poraneous rhetorical  power,  and  great  fiicility  in  argument,  he  sh<^y 
became  an  important  leader  among  these  spirited  young  Bostonians. 
He  had  superior  poetiod  genius,  as  is.  clearly  evinced  in  an  ode  to  St 
Paul's  Church;  and  by  another  ode,  written  for  ihe  Waslungton 
Society  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  and  sung  at  Concert  Hall,  July 
4}  1825.    The  first  lines  of  this  patriotic  effiision  are  as  fdlows : 

*<  HsU  to  the  day,  whoi,  indignant,  a  nation 

To  the  ^irit  of  armies  for  Justice  appealed ; 
With  pride  daimed  the  right  of  her  glorious  station. 
And  tmth,  taught  by  wisdom,  in  valor  repealed ! 
Hail  to  thy  memory,  era  of  libertji 
Dear  ii  tl^  son  to  the  heirta^  of  the  fhM  M> 
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CHARLES  SPItAOirs. 
jor  4»  Ml.  Ml  m  om  Avtmmaimk 

**If,  in  rememberii^  the  oppressed,  yon  think  theopprenqwo^i^ 
pot  to  be  forgotten^"  says  Spngue,  "  I  mi^t  nige  that  the  ipleiiw 
result  of  the  great  struggle  dionld  ftilly  reconcile  uf  to  diemadiesigC 
thoee  who  rendered  that  struggle  necessary.  We  may  forgive  die 
presumption  which  ' declared'  its  right '  to  bind  the  American  cob- 
tties/  for  it  was  wofiilly  expiated  by  the  humiliation  which  ^acknoilr 
edged'  those  same  ^ijnerican  cdonies'  to  be  'sovertign  and  indch 
pendent  States.'  The  immediate  workers,  too,  of  that  political  iniqui^i 
have  passed  away.  The  mildew  of  shame  will  forever  feed  up»  their 
memories;  —  a  brand  has  been  set  upon  their  deeds,  that  even  Time'l 
all-gnawing  tooth  can  never  destroy.  But  they  have  passed  awiqrf 
and  of  all  the  miDicms  they  misruled,  the  mSlioos  they  votcM  baff 
misruled,  how  few  remain !  Another  raoe  is  there  to  lament  the  ftflji 
another  here  to  magnify  the  wisdom,  that  out  the  knot  of  epi|m 
Shall  these  inherit  and  ^tail  everlasting  omuty  ?  Like  the  Garthif 
g$nian  Hamikar,  shall  we  come  up  hither  with  our  ohildren,  apd  oo 
this  holy  altar  swear  the  pagan  oath  of  undying  hate?  Even  oof 
goaded  fothers  disdained  this.  Let  us  fulfil  «their  words,  and  proieti 
tfie  people  of  England,  that  ^in  peace'  we  know  how  to  treat  ilbm 
*as  friends.'  They  have  been  twice  told  that  ^in  war'  ire  know  hov 
to  meet  them  '  as  enemies ; '  and  they  will  hardly  ask  anollier  lesioOt 
for,  it  may  be  that,  when  the  third  trumpet  shall  sound,  a  Toioe  wiQ 
teho  along  their  sea-girt  cliib  — '  T%e  glory  has  departed! ' 

*'  Some  few  of  their  d^enerate  ones,  tainting  the  bowers  where  they 
sit,  decry  the  growing  greatness  of  a  land  they  wiH  not  love;  il4 
others,  after  eating  fixMn  (mr  basket,  and  drinking  from  our  ouji^  gt 
home  to  pour  forth  the  senseless  libel  against  a  people  at  idiose  W 
Mes  they  were  warmed.  But  a  few  pais  dij^  in  gall  irill  noi 
retard  our  progress;  let  not  a  few  tongues,  fest^ing  in  felseliood,  ^ 
turb  our  repose.  We  have  those  among  us  who  are  able  both  to  piM 
the  talons  of  the  kite  and  pull  out  the  fimgs  of  the  viper;  who  can  hf 
bare,  for  the  disgust  of  all  good  men,  the  gangrene  of  the  inaoliiit 
reviewer,  and  inflict  audi  a  cruel  mark  on  the  back  of  the  mortiM 
runaway,  as  will  take  long  from  him  the  blessed  privile^  of  \mf% 
forgotten. 
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TSmbj  Iktt  gml  cometar,  k.  Umb  fmk  fwBgtitoiinig  boOi 
nkrcndndad.    They  iietootdiiig  in  oar  steps,  enooon;  m^ 

i^  kodanriB.  TieWog  tD  ibe  laMnl  spvitor  Ae  ag^j-^ai^Wl 
jhlin  and  ibetered  here, —  they  aie  not*  onljloOBening  their  own  kog- 
Riveted  diaddes,  bat  are  raigiog  the  voioe  of  eoooaragemei^  anj 
jtttBPdingthehalidofateietance,  to  the  *rebda*  of  other  dimea. 

^^fii  si»te  of  all  that  baa  pasaed,  we  owe  En^and  much;  and  ewi 
qa  thia  oocasion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  my  geoeroaa*minded  ootn^ 
tl^frmen,  I  may  fearlessly,  willingly,  acknowledge  the  debt  Wf  owe 
iKb^and  modi ;  — nothing  for  hear  martyrdoms ;  nothing  for  her  pro* 
ttriptions;  nothmg  for  the  innocent  blood  with  which  she  has  stabej 
^  white  robes  of  religion, and  liberty; — these  claims  onr  fittherf 
bmcefled,  and  her  monardi  rendered  them  and  theirs  a  fall  acqaittance 
JEbrever.  Bat  for  the  living  treasures  of  her  mind,  garnered  op  and 
Riread  abroad  for  centuries  by  her  greait  and  ^fted,  who  that  has 
mnk  at  the  sparkling  stieams  of  her  poetry,  who  that  has  drawn 
from  tfie  deep  fountains  cTher  wisdom,  who  that  speaks  and  reads  sal 
dAiiks  her  language,  will  be  skw  to  own  his  obligation  ?  One  of  yoor 
purest  ascended  patriots, — Quinoy, —  he  who  compassed  sea  and  land 
ibr  liberty,  whose  early  voice  for  her  edioed  round  y<mder  consecrated 
liall,  whose  dying  accents  for  her  went  up  in  solitude  and  suflbring 
1^  the  ooeaiy —  when  he  sat  down  to  bless^  with  tbe  h»t  token  of 
is  Cither's  r^nembrancci  the  son  who  wears  his  mantle  with  his  namCi 
be(jueathed  him  the  reccwded  lessons  of  England's  best  and  wisest,  an4 
leded  the  legacy  of  love  with  a  prayer,  whose  full  accomplishment  we 
K?e  to  witness,— '  that  the  sjurit  of  Liberty  might  rest  upon  him*'  " 
^  C3iarIeQ  Sprague  was  b(Hm  in  Boston,  Oct  26, 1791.  EBs  birtii- 
plaoe  was  in  a  two-story  wooden  house,  directly  opposite  Pine-street^ 
Ifen  No.  88  Orange-street  In  1842  this  house  was  destroyed,  at  an 
etteodve  fire.  His  fiiiiher,  Samuel  Spxague,  was  bom  at  Hinghamg 
Dec  22, 1758 ;  was  a  mason,  and  married  Joanna  Thayer,  of  Brain- 
iree,  a  lady  of  great  decisicm  of  diaracter,  who  was  highly  effective  in 
dsvdoping  the  genius  of  her  son.  Hingham  was  ^  home  of  his 
ittoestors  during  five  generations.  Wb  fiUhw  was  one  of  that  fiunoaa 
fittty  who  destroyed  the  British  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  December^ 
jITS^  aad  was  a  tan  and  alUetio  penoii.  When  in  the  hold  of  oii« 
tftbft  Mk-AipSy  Where  he  was  actively  eng^^  one  of  the  parley  nidi 
86 
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whkh,  Mr.  Spragse  hastaiBcl  to  a  wmUl  iMoie  new  Ike  iMal  of  iSiti 
tA%  BOW  liwrpool  Whar^  witb  s  modoi  dumiey,  from  ivUek  l» 
shortl J  edleetod  a  Bubslaiioe  tittt  aer^  iiie  purpese  liiatod  mi  lij  lb 
ilidmovB  fikidj  whien  he  direeily  letanied  to  die  work  of  deetMatikK 
AitbktimehewaaaniqpprenticeQf  eaeMr.  Etheridge, -wbo  iiirlenMaA 
Idoeelf^  abo,  in  this  bold  and  patriotie  adventure. 

We  find,  m  Thomas'  Spy,  of  January,  1774,  the  ftUowmg  granUt 
iketoh  of  this  event,  whi<^  next  to  the  massaere  of  ITtO,  teiadad  to 
haeton  the  Bevolntioii : 

**  Am  near  beftuteous  Boeton  lying, 

On  the  gently-Bwelling  flood. 
Without  Jack  or  pendant  flying, 

Hiiee  illp^lited  tea-ahipa  Bode, 
Jnst  as  glorions  Sol  warsetting. 

On  the  wharf  a  namerqof  crew^ 
Sons  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting, 

Saddenl J  appeared  in  Tiar. 
Armed  with  hammer,  axe  and  chistb*^ 

Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed,  — 
Towards  the  herbage-frei^ted  Teasels 

They  approached  with  dreadftil  speed. 
O'er  their  heads  aloft  in  mid  sky; 

Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen  ; 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidn^, 
.  With  foir  Liberty  between. 
*  Soon,'  they  ^ed,  *  yonr  foes  yod  '11  bamsh, 

Socm  <he  triomph  shall  be  won  ; 
Soaroe  shall  setting  Phoebos  Tnlsh, 

Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done.' 
Quick  as  thought,  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Hatches  burst,  and  chests  displayed ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  afforded;  — 

What  a  glorious  crash  th^  made ! 
Squash  into  the  deep  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast, — 
Thus  at  once  our  foars  were  ended ; 

British  riglits  shall  ne'er  be  lost 
Captains !  once  more  hoist  your  streamers. 

Spread  your  sails,  and  plough  the  waTe ; 
TeU  your  masters  they  were  dreamers. 

When  thqr  thought  to  cheat  the  brate." 

•  Toong  BpngoiBi  when  about  ten  years  of  age,*  entered  the  FnaUk 
OhoDl)  wbete  he  nnfortnnatoly  lost  the  tisiob  <f  his  Vtk  ey^,  by « 
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ladbopJatii.  GMi^m*  fioMlyaamnlB,lDt* 
peMEuOi  font  dM  viHgr  Mmttod  nwiber  of  bb  poelkal  prodrictionB,  ii 
fikntSfe.  TIm  tohod-hoim  im  kMitod  in  Na6MB-8te^ 
nft^  it  Moopifid  by  a  molten  ddifiae,  cdled  the  Brimmer  Sdbool,  iif 
hwwggfthe  major  of  that  name;  and  the  dame  of  the  street  is  okMgei 
to  ConmKHi-fitiloet  His  teachevs,  in  the  grammar  department^  wen 
Dr.  Asa  Bollard  and  Lemfiel  Shfiw^  both  of  whom  were  benevotkiife/ 
leDeflble,  and  learned  men.  The  teacher  last  named,  who  had  recently 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  this  school  to  acquire  funds 
for  htt  college  expenses,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clergjrman  €i  Barnstable. 
He  has  risen  to  eminence  by  energetic  perseverance,  and  is  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  The  writing-master  of 
fliis  school  was  the  noted  Rufus  Webb.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
years,  young  Sprague  became  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Thayer  k 
fiunt,  importers  of  dry  goods.  Boys  of  the  Brimmer  School !  catch 
the  inspiration  of  the  spot  where  the  genius  of  Sprague  budded  forth, 
and,  like  him,  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  learning  and  in  manly  virtue. 
Two  centuries  eliq^aed  befiore  Boston  knew  a  poet  like  Sprague. 
Hereafter,  may  your  nursery  bloom  ahnually  with  flowers  as  un&ding. 

In  the  year  1816  Mr.  Sprague  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
employers,  which  continued  until  1820,  when  he  was  unpointed  a  teller 
in  the  State  Bank ;  and,  on  tl^  eateblidiment  rf  the  Globe  Bank,  in 
1825,  he  was  elected  the  cashier,  which  station  he  has  occupied  until 
this  period.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  tins  institn- 
tioEi  aided  by  the  directors,  has  tended  to  make  it  <tte  of  ib6  safest 
mvestments  in  State-street 

Wateroton  thus  emi^basiaes  of  our  poet : 

«  May  not  oar  land  be  termed  enchanted  ground, 
iVhen  on  bank-bills  a  poet's  name  is  found  ? 
Where  poets*  notes  may  pass  fbr  notes  of  hand. 
And  Tahud  good,  kng  as  the  <Hobe  shaU  stand? 
The  world  oan  nerer  quench  that  kindling  fire. 
Or  break  the  strings  of  that  immortal  lyre. 
Sweet,  and  more  sweet,  its  melting  strains  shall  rise. 
Tin  his  n^  spiflt  seeks  his  natiTe  skies." 

The  social  qualities  of  Charles  Spngoe  have  been  the  ddij^t  ct 
eminent  intellectnal  men,  one  of  wh<mi  was  Natbiniel  Bowditch,  who, 
^Mi|(^  mevnber  of  the  ooiporation  <^  Harvard  OoUeg^  and  adBmong 
^  raiia  geehis,  and  doae  devf4ion  to  Uteeavy  habHa,  widwutidriaghi^ 
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fer  Ifr .  G^ngiie  w  honoiwy  degne  it  tlM  ocmubmiimbmbI  cf  1MI| 
m  ibU  ocOegO)  i^sb  lie  dJImii  ^  i^|i«iMM  ptni «  Onioo^, 
Mm  tibe  FU  Bets  Kappe  Sodety,  of  idiix^  he  hae  ef«r  aboe  beoi  e 

Bptigoe,— fcrhis  iitmioMtlo  hatin  u%  ftmnMd,  uid  hb  mrm 
naiki  from  bome  wHhoat  e  Mend  «t  Us  rite: 


I  CSmmmt  «M  alHe  Md  htltt 

No  mAo  hftth  walked  aloog  oar  ftretti 
WtOi  tC^  M  Miha,  M  inqidriag  «gfa. 


In  aSiidiDg  to  the  warm-hearted  Dr.  Bowditch^  we  take  pleafnq<9  ij) 
introdnciDg  two  versee  of  a  &Torite  eSiipion  fron^  the  haikd  of  ^pr^^ 
which  he  had  often  on  his  lips,  entitled  the  Wia^  Worshippeqi 
and  addressed  to  two  swallows  th^t  flew  into  a  c^uieh  dwri^g  dinp]| 
senrice: 

**  Ctoy,  gnntkBfl  pdr, 

Whift  SMk  79  *Ha  <ha  fldUs  of  iMIMi  ? 
Te  liava  BO  asttl  «f  pngRHTt  9- 
To  hsTo  00  fiat  tp  bo  lbq;|f«. 

<<1^yoa»liighoa 

Tow«k»iwoatliabne*t«atM^kSf»  -     ^   'J 

Beoootli  the  oreh  of  lufo^Fia 
To  ohirp  %ifij  a  lift  of  ptaioe.'*  1 


Ik  liaj,  1«H  Mr.  epragne  was  Darrisi,  bj  Bet.  Hofiee  mtkfi 
U  Miss  Eliabedi  Band.  Be  son,  (Carles  Jamas,  was  aoairieitl 
Amlk  H.  Stoddsr;  and  Ua  daaj^ter,  Helen  ByaabeO,  wbo  «si 
Aprfl,  1861,  after  the  deeease  of  an  infrnt  son,  was  aMntied  t>  IkM 
liBooln,  Esq.,  an  aid  to  Gov.  Briggs.  Bfr.  fragile  waa  eketad  ts 
Aeoity  Oonnoil  in  1828,  '34  and  '27,  and  was  aetif* in  pnUie MmW 
His  eapasitiea  wonU  redUl j  bad  him  te  eminent  prfblla  poUtiaal  nnk,- 
Imt  he  preto  the  qniet  of  retired  Uterary  and  financial  po^  VMI 

a  pritaia  libfary  of  three  thonsand  Tolames,  b  eveiy  departmeatfl  of 
iBteDeet,  and  a  rare  eolleetion  of  paintings  and  senlptora^  liis  total 
•ear  rMPah  in  elevaled  conoeptions.  Anaccarate  bnslofovr  pael^tgp 
BNMhatt,  is  k  As  eate  of  his  S0B^n4aw. 

Whsva  istibe  nstife  poet  of  Bostsnwdo  is  aesUned,  Mto  u»  s<W 
[fipiagaa,  to  b*  a  standvd  national  a«*er1  IMsei,llw^ll 
mUi  tim  %ngna  emr  peet|  Ml 
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«« «wt  4»^liit  HttFit,  *«*fml«  Mllilf  int  I 
Bri||ii^  bok  not  aanliag,  bonif  Ui  iMj  Am 
His  Uiht  sterling  baUion  thrice  refined. 
Bright  frooi  Ihe  ridi  eKoheqner  of  Us  mind. 


With  ««d«^  Ift  hit  alaisse  flMOtiest  IfaM^ 
Tmined  in  the  dldeii  sohool,  his  Ude  of  seng 
Bern  troth  sad  jodgvent  m  its  teiftsi  ekag." 

Amid  a  host  of  ixnqpetkon^  ChttleB  SpngM 
tOMs,  fe|irofc<aDgAetwitf(i<Bafcr<fceAin^^  infttaoe 

wpreoedented  in  our  liteary  annftb.  Were  it  oot  for  die  qmnebtd 
o^t  of  an  eye,  he  would  hare  been  the  more  nniversal  admiration  of 
his  cotintry.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope  andChray;  but  he  exhib* 
its  DKme  of  the  artificial  stateliness  €i  the  former,  and  more  than  ihe 
fDeUowfaig  sweetness  of  the  hitter,  excelling  both  in  fervid  warmth. 
Kettell  says  that  we  can  have  no  ^fficnlty  in  foreseeing  the  perpetoity 
ef  such  repatation  as  Aat  which  bdongs  to  iiau  Every  sentence  is 
bonting  with  thought.  He  deab  in  no  dreamy  obeonri^;  he  allows 
noinhannonioiisHnetopttB; — all  is  finished,  andfhll  of  purpose. 

We  know  not  tire  particle  of  dross  in  the  beaten  gdd  of  Spragne;  for 
there  is  not  a  sentenoe  in  etthiB  productions  Aat  we  woold  chaBgSi 
either  in  sentiment  or  in  mode  of  expression.  It  was  the  reply  €i  a 
finend  to  Bfr.  Spragne,  who  remarked  that  his  poems  may  do  very  well 
l^^bq^ora^ — ^''No^sir;  lliey  are  like  champagne,  that  keqia  one  wide 
eir4n^^ettghiloi^."  Sptagae  dates  to  admowb^  his  homigi 
t^AeHiiie,  in  tfie  vecy  temple  of  the  money-changera;  and  ^Bgtj^, 
illle  MM  time,  the  most  frvodi^  inepiimtioia  of  the  fi)rmer,  and  the 
WdbtedoiBidiDoe  and  credit  of  die  ktter.  The  €Hobe  Bank  hag 
IWar  foiled  I9  makB  a  dividend;  and  its  cashier  has  aever  foSed  to  he 
si  his  sMioB)  on  the  very  day  when  the  books  were  qpened  fir  the 
livpDse,  to  diis.peciod. 

;  When  liQid  ^yron  deeeased  at  ]fiesdlon|^,  in  Oreeee,  Afril  10, 
UM,  41  fiweral  Qratioii  was  delivered  by  Spiridioii  Tneoiqpi  over  Ua 
^mmh  tni  p«Uisbed  Igr  the  pnhlie  aathorities.  The  body  ww 
emhdmed,  and  sent,  Mqr  9d,  to  Zattto^  whonee  it  was  dosi^Md,  al  dM 
of  Ulysses  O^JnKMS,  Oovernor  of  Adien^  dirt 
an  the  Tenqde  of  Tbeseos,  Of  in  the  Phrtimon ;  and  il  wea 
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Eng^  &i^:ids  caosed  that  they  flhoold  be  ^tombed  in  the  miu^riiri 
Tmlt  of  the  Byrons,  at  Hnoknell,  two  miks  from  Niewstead  Abbej. 
This  urn  ia  placed  beside  the  coffin,  on  nrjiich  is  inscribed,  '^  WitW 
ihis  Urn  are  deposited  the  heart,  brains,  &a,  of  th«^  deceased  Lend 
Bynm."  Before  the  mformation  of  the  removal  of  Byron'a  remains 
from  Greece,  Mr.  Spragne,  presuming  that  they  would  remain  in  Ae 
land  where  his  ever-during  poem  was  written,  advanc^  the  forthooia- 
ing  sentiment,  at  the  celebration  of  independence,  July  4th  of  tbtt 
year,  when  the. Boston  Ddating  Society,  of  whish  he. was  the  we- 
ppcsidfflit,  dined  at Jtonillard^s,  iu  DefOBshite-steeet :  "To^m^OMi^ 
of  the  immortal  Byron : 

'*  O'er  the  heart  of  Childe  Harold 

Greek  maideim  shall  weep ; 

Id  his  own  natlTe  istaad 

His  body  shaU  sleep 
With  the  bones  of  the  braTest  and  best ; 

Bat  his  song  shaU  go  down 

To  the  latest  of  time  ; 

Fame  tell  how.  he  rote 

For  earth's  loveliest  clime^ 
And  Mercy  shaU  blot  ont  the  rest" 

We  have  ol)6erYed  the  remark  of  John  Quincy  Adams  regarcBng 
Sprague's  poem  on  Art,  that  '^  in  forty  lines  was  comprised  an  encj- 
clopedia  of  description."  The  idea  is  poetical,  and  the  expression  is 
worthy  the  idea.  It  is,  in  mere  execution,  the  most  happy  of  sB 
Sprague^s  productions;  and  it  may  be tsommended  to  versifierB  as  a 
model  of  correct,  condensed,  melodious  language.  In  the  Ode  on 
Shakspeare,  he  has  soared  in  his  most  daring  ffight;  and  proved  him- 
self as  capable  of  rising  into  the  imaginative,  as  of  flittii^  abottt 
among  the  realities  of  human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sontms.  Bve 
birth  of  Shakspeare  is  thus  described : 

**  There  on  its  bank. 

Beneath  the  mulberry's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams, 
A  wild-eyed  minstrel  strayed ; 
X  lighting  there,  and  lingering  leng^ 

Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song* 
Thy  fingers  struck  his  sleeping  shell, , 

And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curled  ; 
OnhlslHiBthyspfarit^M, 
^  And  bade  him  wake,  and  wann  Iks  world." 
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-'  0&tft6  IriiUBfbal  e&iarx  of  La^ilfie  iota  Ae  city  of  Bottoa,  Aaf^ 
Mi  1894,  an  arch  was  extended  across  Wiwilmq^  to  Dover,  street^ 
9bofb  Sentfi  Boston  Bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where,  when  La&jette 
left  the  town  in  1787,  were  the  remains  of  a  breastwork,  eveoted  dur- 
ing the  SeTohztiOBary  contest,  adjoining  Fort-ayenue,  opppsito  the  pres- 
ent Franklin  School  At  each  side  of  the  arch  was  planted  a  tree  of 
«ak,  and  another  of  pine,  about  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  tlie  pillars 
"VeretafltefiBlly  wreathed  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  ardi  itself 
mas  deooi&tei  wiih  American  flags  and  evragreens;  and  from  its  centre 
funrefi  was  suspended,  bearing  the  inscription  which  Mows,  written,  at 
Tike  impdse  of  the  moment,  by  our  own  Charles  Spragne,  <»  Ihe  daj 
previouB  to  the  recepticm.  On  passing  under-  the  triumphal  arch,  tl» 
thronging  crowd  witnessed  Mayor  Quincy,  in  a  barouche  wi&  La&y- 
jBtte,  p(»nting  towards  the  inscription,  directing,  with  aumated  eye,  tiie 
.qpedal  notice  of  it  to  the  warm-hearted  Freiibhman,  whose  patriotic 
-cnliiusiasm  must  have  been  ezdted  to  tears: 

'*  WsLOOME,  Layatittb  ! 

«  The  Mhets  in  glory  shall  sleep. 

That  gathered  with  thee  to  the  fight. 
Bat  the  sons  will  eternally  keep 

The  tablet  of  gratitade  bright 
We  bow  not  Hie  neok. 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee  ; 
Bat  oar  hearts,  Lafkyette, 

We  sarrender  to  thee.** 

A  ifriter  <m  American,  Genius  remarks  of  Charks  Sprague,  in  coor 
.treat. with  Robert  Southey,  that  the  majestic  and  sublime,  nuurch.  of 
Spragne,  when  it  is. fired  by  any  great  aad.^ikindhng  theme,  or  the 
t^gd^r  and  pathetic  and  soul-melting  strains  of  his  Muse,  when  touched 
Ij  compassion,  grief  or  love,  would  ill  compare  with  the  wild,  desul<- 
.tpry,  mi  alaK)st  superhuman  rankling?  and  eccentric  flights  of  Southey, 
.where  wc  behold  the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  and  genius,  strangely 
.acd  confusedly  mingled  with  much  that  is  trash  and  nonsense. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Sprague  had  a  more -extensive  circulation  than 
.iM^r  of  its.  predecessors,  six.editiDna  having  been  rapidly  taken  up. 
Bussell  said  <^  this  perforuKuice,  that  .'^  for  purity,  simplicity,  elegant 
eioheUkhment  of  style,  and  for  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling,  this  dbrt 
4ji  self-taught  genius  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  great  an^ 
leaned  of  the  lai»d."    Some  one  aaid  (^it^  that  the  electric  shock  of  a 
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Mite's  pidMe  tomisdi  T<fiij»<iri,  ftft  idb  «i  «i||iig  l»  iM* 

te'i  fintbeit  aioa&lBBB,  ivas  ckqi^^ 

maSmob.    We  dta  ti»  iwiMdaMe  paiwiff  hwwiih,  ^ 

falptednctiOTi  fertile  purpoee  rf iatwwhMiig an < 

fioB  Joiiak  Qomoj,  tfien  major  of  tlie  oiljf  md 

olieqpjrifc: 

**  Fetf  not  party  lad,— H  is  Hie  mk  cf  ywir  OTJiTeape  Ikeaai 
ao  parlMS  under  a  deepotim.  Ilien,  no  nan  li^g«a  sooai  i 
booc;  na  maadrinb  tibe  peiaonof  a  ikeatioua  |t<e»;  na  owa  flili 
tnesoAatadebelingeodely;  no  nm  distMla  hk  Indl  aboai  *e  8» 
enoe  of  govenmient  M  tbere  is  a  ealm,  unrofled  sea ;  even  a  deli 
sea  of  Uaok  and  Utierivaieia.  BvlireraoTeiqmialhingalMsiB,-^ 
hnffet  pure,  finrever  rolling.  Ito  wi^sty  tide  sometiHieB  ftms  U^ 
and  nshes  fiister  tlian  its  wont;  and,  as  it  bonnds  andftans  anddailM 
along,  in  i^sffHyig  viobnee,  it  now  md  tlien  tkcow  np  its  ileeiy  cbdL 
But  this  rises  only  to  disappeav ;  and,  ss  ttMesanay  befevetkesat* 
beams  of  intelligenoe  and  patriotism,  yoa  behold  npoa  its  bosom  the 
rainbow  signal  of  returning  peaoe,  ardiing  up  to  deehre  that  fluie  ii 
no  danger." 

One  may  readily  oonceiYe  the  inspiring  efleot  of  sudi  ooooeptioos  oa 
the  warm  heart  <^  Mayc^  Quini^.  Doubtless,  this  spkudid  ontioa 
was  the  theme  €i  conversation,  as  the  publio  anthorities  and  irnited 
eitiiens  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  State-house,  after  its  delimy; 
and  this  felimtous  sentim^t  of  the  mayor  was  spontaneously  dicitei 
at  the  dinner  in  Faneuil  Hall:  ^^BealGeoius:  To  which  eretydii^g  ii 
easy;  idiich  can  spring  a  rainbow  over  the  tettpestuons  sea  of  Hbirty, 
and  inscribe  its  own  glories  on  the  Immwds  wMi  the  sunbeams  wUA 
oodstitttte  it"  The  toast  of  the  orator,  on  this  occasion,  was  aiibt 
lows:  <' Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual:  The  hoid where wisdw 
oreales  the  one,  and  holiness  ordains  the  other;  and  where  absent  mev* 
bers  can  never  vote  away  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  by  prtt^."  We  ffl 
(^ve  another  happily-Kxmceived  sentiment  of  Bfr.  Sprague,  at  the  pubtie- 
school  festival  in  Eaneuil  Hall,  August,  1S|^,  that  diould  be  had  is 
perpetual  remembrance :  "May  Boston  boys  remember  that  Beijawis 
Fruddin  began  his  career  as  a  hawker  of  ballads  in  their  oim  streeik 
and  ended  it  by  making  treaties  with  the  IdngB  of  Europe." 

Is  not  the  prediction  (fa  recent  En^fieh  reviewer,  in  writing  eft  the 
poetry  of  America,  entirely  gratuitous,  in  stating  tint  we  have  not  onb 
national  poet,  and  that  our  Ibrests  must  one  day  drop  down  a  fsit 
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yfUkiksOmfmciat^ aacllb^  1^ of  grati€iide  hOom  wfakh  they  beni, 
mbh'm  poil  aa  the  farrMt,  paitarietie  and  oompreteive  Ch«rfai 
I  dwelb  aooag^ua,  breaiditDg  aui^  inBpiring  remembrancea  of 
oat'iiiafcthara-aaagaiflelodfaiBly  toned  m  theCaiteonialOde, — apto^ 
AiGtkm  deatined  to  be  revived  on  every  Boaton  centennial  celebratioB, 
tTitiw  andof  tine)  We  unite  with  the  reviewer,  iki  the  hope  that 
a-ipoat  aodi.aa  he  aniticipatea  will  *'one  day  drop  down"  «pon  our 
oaalttry^  .b«t.hav«  we  not  the  Uke,  kk  Charles  Spragae,  now  breathing 
nmmgHwMl^  Wewilleitea  passage  to  the  pdnt,  frwn  tins  palmrtie 
db4  . 

.     **|loffSBt?    Ko^iiffm-^ne'^ralMliaie 
.     .  ThoM  IUU110S  to  memoiy  dear ; 

I  read  the  promise  in  eadi  eye 
^  ThBi  hmma  upon  me  here. 

DwUBBiinati  of  a  twiee-reoorded  raee, 
,    .    Lgcg  my  jrt  hare  jour  Iqfty  Haeaee  gnce ; 
*T  18  not  fbr  yoa  home*8  tender  tie  v 
To  rend,  and  brtive  the  waste  of  waves  ; 
'  *  *T  is  not  for  yon  to  ronse  and  die, 

Or  yield  and  live  a  line  of  slaTes : 
The  deeds  ef  danger  and  of  death  «e  doM ; 
Upheld  by  inward  power  akme* 
Unhonored'by  the  world's  load  tongoe, 
T  is  yours  to  do  unknown, 
Aad  then  to  die  unMing. 
To  other  days,  to  other  men,  belong 
The  penman's  plandit  and  the  poet's  soi% ; 
Bnoogh  for  glory  has  been  wronght ; 
By  yon  be  hnmbler  praises  sought ; 
In  peaoe  and  truth  lii»'s  jonmey  ran. 
And  keep  nnsullied  what  your  fSithers  won." 

The  irrepressible  thought  within  him,  says  a  reviewer  of  SpragnQ, 
i^  the  only  motive  that  will  account  for  his  productions.  In  his  poetry^ 
after  the  presence  of  those  general  qualities  that  are  indispensable  to 
every  poet, —  imagination,  a  seeipg  eye,  mental  vigor,  an  artist's  sense 
of  proportion,  and  a  rich  command  of  expression, —  the  chief  quality, 
to  be  noticed  is  his  severe  and  chaste  simplicity.  This  is  his  peculiar-i 
ity :  either  he  must,  exercise  a  rigid  power  of  exclusion  in  his  eoQqK>-. 
sitipn,  or.  else  there  never  was  a  creative  mind  more  unvisited  by 
confused  conceptions,  incongruous  images,  or  artificial  conceits.  J3ii^ 
words  are  as  clear  as  his  thoughts ;  his  style  is  as  transparent  as  hia. 
vpint    What  an  immense  distance  separates  him  from  the  whole  mol- 
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ttedkioiif  ptognj  of  inodani  mhty  rtttptodHsti  tud  mno'fldMNitj  n^ 
daqwrately  determiDed  on  origbmlity,  dMt  if  they  cauiot  give  H  to  w 
m  tiie  idea,  they  will  make  up  fiv  it  in  ontlandidineai  of  phraseology, 
and  give  os  specimeDB  of  grand  and  kxffytambliDg,  on  aa  anna  of  C^ 
and  moonbeams !  It  ia  getting  to  be  understood  that  a  mind  ^  nattvo 
force,  thirsting  for  wisdom,  and  having  a  message  to  ntter,  will  prodaai 
itself  as  certainly  fix>m  some  East  India  House,  Sheffield  smidiy, 
London  reporter's  desk,  or  Globe  Bank  in  Boston,  as  fix>m  the  wafti 
of  the  professions.  And,  on  theother  hand,  it  is  athing  not  altogeli»r 
unknown,  that  a  blockhead  diould  find  his  way  into  and  quite  throvj^ 
a  university.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  paralyzed  with  amaiement  at 
either  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  a  miracle.  Mr.  Sprague's  writings  have 
no  occasion  to  derive  any  adventitious  distinction  from  the  foot  that 
their  author  handles  buik-notes.  They  have  heexi  judged  by  tlieir 
merits,  and  can  aflSnd  to  be. 

There  needs  no  in8cripti<m  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Sprague,  beside 
that  of  Thomas  Campbell,  on  the  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster 
Abbey: 

«<MyShak8p«M»ri8e!    I  wUl  not  lodge  tfaee  I7 

Chftnoer  or  SpflOMr ;  or  Ud  BoMunont  Be 

A  little  fdrther  to  make  thee  a  room ; 

Thou  art  a  momunent  wiUioiit  a  tomb. 

And  art  aliTe  atfll,  whOe  thy  book  doth  Vtft, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give.'* 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

JULT  4,  1826.    FOB  THB    CIT7    AUTHOBITIES. 

This  second  oration  of  the  senior  Quincy  breathes  fervently  the 
spirit  of  patriotisuL  He  says :  '^  Parents  and  children !  We  have 
come  to  the  altar  of  our  common  fiutih,  not  like  the  Carthaginian,  to 
swear  enmity  to  another  nation,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  obedienoe,  and 
under  a  sense  of  nKHral  and  religious  obligation,  to  inquire  what  it  is  to 
fUfil  well  our  duty  to  cursives  and  our  posterity.  And  while  we  pass 
b^iB  our  eyes,  in  long  array,  the  outspread  images  of  oar  fethen* 
virtoes,  letuastme  to  ezoite  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  enkindle  in  eaA 
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^Mb,  Art  hlMiae  $aui  riacwd  leal  by  nMeii  Hieir  yitifalim  irag  ma&- 
mftted  awl  rdbfid.  11%  jmns  after  ^  oooomnoe  cf  the  greateal 
<^  <mr  national  eyents,  we  gsAer  with  our  diildren  around  the  tombs 
of  our  firtfaers,  aa  we  txnst, —  and  may  Heaven  so  grant !  —  fifty  years 
hohoe,  those  children  will  gather  avonnd  oars,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitode 
aad  honor,  to  contemplate  tlidr  gknry,  to  seek  iSke  kssotis  snggested  by 
their  example,  and  to  examine  ihe  principles  on  which  they  laid  the 
fonndatkms  of  their  country's  proeperily  dsod  greatness" 


WILLIAM  EMMONS. 

JULT  4,  18S6.    YOLUKTBKB. 

Was  son  of  Richard,  the  hair-dresser,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
27, 1792.  He  married  Mary  Gushing,  of  Weymouth,  and  was  brother 
of  Dr.  Richard  Emmons,  author  of  The  Fredoniad,  a  patriotic  poem 
in  four  volumes,  which  he  delivered  to  subscribers  in  a  tour  of  the  States 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  self-nominated  candidate  for  representa^ 
live,  ill  May,  1826.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  election,  our  orator 
advertised  in  Col.  Knapp's  Gazette,  and  circulated  handbills,  asserting 
his  claims ;  and,  on  the  day  of  election,  rode  around  on  horseback  to 
aD  the  wards,  urging  the  support  of  the  people;  and  received  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  On  the  next  day,  Emmons  returned  a 
borrowed  coat  to  his  tailor,  de&ced  by  rotten  eggs  which  had  been 
thrown  at  him.  His  oration  and  poem  were  for  sale  firesh  firom  his 
hands,  directly  after  delivery.  He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
at  Worcester,  and  pronounced  vividly  insane.  He  was  fluent  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall ;  and  once  exclaimed,  at  a  debate  on  the  South  Boston  Bridge 
question, "  I  can  well  remember  when  South  Boston  was  a  howling  wil- 
derness ! "  In  1825  he  held  forth  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  in  1826 
on  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Col.  Enapp,  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  once 
drew  an  ingenious  parallel  between  John  Randolph  and  orator  Emmons. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  Richard  M.  Johnson.  We  have  seen  Fendle^ 
ton's  lithographic  drawi^  of  Johnston's  caricature  of  Emmons,  the 
'^^Pro&ssor  of  Oratory,"  in  a  rhetorical  attitude,  with  his  arm  oiit- 
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ffhkb  iM  SMribid, ''  Suite'  iDMgml  SpeMh,"  fai  Mti 
ttieketieii,  wHh  feur  liaei  •ppenJed  froai  Bqiitie,  isftHom: 

«' Ah !  w1m>  Mil  ten  how  hard  it  is  to  dimb 

Iho  ttoep  whore  Fiunt's  proud  temple  ahliNS  idhr? 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  maaj  a  MNd  eobttaie 
Has  «t  the  iBiMBM  ef  aallffiaiit  alw? " 


It  18  a  singalar  &ct  in  rdadon  to  Emmons,  that  he  has  deliyered  i 
antkm  on  nearlj  OFeiy  battle-field  of  the  Beyolntion. 


DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 

JULY  4,  1826.    FOB  THE  WASHIKGTON  SOdBTT. 

Was  bom  at  West  Bojlston;  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in 
1817,  when  he  took  part  in  a  disputation,  whether  the  power  of  elo- 
qnenee  be  diminished  bj  the  progress  of  literature  and  science ;  became 
ateadier  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  married  Ljdia  Maria  frands, 
author  of  the  Boston  Bebels.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Deac^ 
bom,  when  minister  to  Portagal,  and  was  an  ofiber  in  ibe  ^paniik 
American  service;  was  captain  of  the  Independent  Fnsileers :  hpgidb 
major  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon<Hrable  Artill^ ;  was  a 
Boston  representative  in  1827;  an  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Whig; 
became  a  zealous  abolitionist,  and  was  author  of  a  pamjdUiet  <m  the 
Blessings  of  Freedom ;  was  a  manufiu^turer  of  beet-sugar,  and  sallied 
in  the  western  country.  He  was  a  fine  classical  writer,  and  wy 
tenacious  of  his  opinions.  His  oration  on  National  lodependenoe  is  a 
highly  spirited,  classical,  and  patriotic  performance.  We  will  quote  a 
passage :  ^'Dr.  Johnson,  the  pensioned  advocate  of  passive  suhrnissisn, 
the  ministerial  pamphleteer  of  the  American  Bevolution,  derives  eae 
of  his  best  titles  to  respect  and  admiration  fi:om  a  temporary  ezhihUotti 
on  one  occasion,  of  that  inflexible  firmness  and  proud  independeiiee  cl 
character  which  belong  peculiarly  to  republicans.  We  admire  him  fiv 
his  indignant,  yet  decorous,  reply  to  Lord  Chesterfield, — forhb  Bomaii' 
like  contempt  of  title  and  wealth,  coupled  with  meanness  and  hypee* 
risy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Chesterfield,  with  all  Ua  wit| 
his  leamii^^  abd  his  eloquence, —  all  the  triumphs  of  the  drawing* 
room  and  the  honorsof  the  peerage, — has  left  no  actioni— nay,  that  dl 
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^  wb6oM  togd&eri  bis  aeeempliflhmfiiifci^  kk  BpeadbeSi  his  signgi 
and  his  polished  letters;  —  aU  do  not  oorapj  so  bunge  a q[Niee,  in  ihs 
memoiy  and  admiration  of  men,  as  that  single  republican  letter,  in 
which  the  lexicographer  repels  the  cold  and  selfish  patronage  of  the 
peer.  Where  his  own  feelbgs  and  dignity  were  concerned,  Johns(Mi 
ooold  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  Boman ;  but,  when  there  was 
nodung  at  stake  but  the  dignit j  and  prosperity  of  these  distant  colo» 
nies,  who,  he  said,  '  did  not  know  how  to  read;'  he  shrunk  again  into 
the  obsequious  courtier,  bribed  by  an  exchequer  warrant,  and  excited 
to  ddldish  glee  by  a  word  and  a  smile  from  majesty." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

AUGUST  2,  1826.    EULOGT  ON  ADAlfS  AND  JEE7EB80N. 

Thb  popular  seitiment  is  moTQ  pow^rftdly  infiuenoed  by  ^  ova^ 
dons  and  speeches  tiiat  perpetually  rise  and  enter  the  public  mind^ 
Aan  by  any  other  medium,  our  free  press  <mly  excepted;  and,  tiiou^ 
Mr  poets  often  provide  our  orators  with  rodoets,  shells  aoid  artilleiyi 
and  sometimes  win  their  battles,  they  are  nerer  so  well  rewarded  for 
ibeir  genius  as  the  political  orator.  What  Napoleon  once  said,— ^ 
Aat  four  hostfle  newspapers  are  more  to  be  fiaared  dian  a  hundred 
Ihonsand  bayonets, —  may  be  tery  properly  applied  to  sudi  men  at 
Danid  Webstar  and  Edward  Everett,  in  their  power  ovra*  the  people. 
As  die  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  have  passed  onward  from 
age  to  age,  and  have  been  received  by  suooessive  generations  with  the 
wme  sense  of  force  and  freshness  as  when  ftrst  published,  so  the  con- 
dinsed  orations  of  Webster  and  Everett  are  destined  to  become  the 
etmokp  of  all  posterity,  and  receive  like  veneration.  Indeed,  we  know 
iot  the  political  orators  of  America  who  have  unfolded  the  principlea 
ef  ear  constitution  with  more  power  and  beauty ;  and  the  masoidiiie 
vigor  of  Daniel  Webster  forcibly  reminds  oneofAe  lien-hearted  Bick» 
aid,  in  Seott's  Orunders,  whose  muscular  power  was  so  efeotive  that 
he-  weald  sever  a  massive  bar  of  iron  with  his  broad-swoid  as  readily  at 
Ae  woodman  rends  a  si^^dii^  with  a  hedginf^bill ;  while  the  ritetorieal 
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fowvt  of  Mmttd  ET6f6tt  reeeoabte  the  soltaa  Sibidiii,  vi&  !■ 
nioely-carved  sdmitar,  marked  with  meaaderiiig  UaaB,  ivbo  tppiied  ill 
fine  edge  bo  dexteroosl j  to  a  ailkeii  ooahioii,  tliat  it  eeemed  ndier  Id 
&I1  asimder  than  to  divide  bj  force. 

The  eloquent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Webster,  named  at  the  head  of  tins  arti- 
de,  -was  pronounced  on  a  daj  selected,  it  is  said,  as  pecoliarij  BottaeUei 
tor  the  reason  that  it  was  the  day  when  ih»  signers  of  the  DedaFaliflii 
ef  Independence  who  had  not  pvea  their  signatures  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1776,  rendered  it  complete  by  aflbdng  their  names.  The  bed^ 
of  Csesar  was  not  so  much  the  object  <^  solemn  cariosity,  aa  vaa  the 
eulogy  of  Mark  Antony  on  his  character;  and,  if  possible,  as  intanse 
was  the  interest,  on  this  occasion,  to  listen  to  Webster^s  eukgy  on  d» 
great  statesmen.  Never,  since  the  pathetic  oration  of  Morton  over  the 
remains  of  Warren,  was  there  a  more  thrilling  efibrt,  in  Ais  oountzy, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  <<  Although  no  sculptured  marUe  shodld  rise 
to  their  memory,"  said  Webster,  ^^  nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  ef 
Iheir  deeds,  yet  wiH  Iheir  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  theg^ 
honored.  Marble  columns  may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  tine  aay 
erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling  stone ;  but  their  frme  remaioa,-*- 
t»  wkh  American  liberty  only  can  it  peridi."  The  oonceptian  of  tfe 
a{ypellation  of  '^  the  godhke  Webster  "  was  originated  by  the  delivay 
of  this  mimitable  eulogy.  The  editor  id  the  National  PhilantfarQ|Mi^ 
the  first  temperance  edit(Mr  in  the  Union,  in  enlar^^  on  its  ezlreaie 
beauty,  in  that  journal,  on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  remarks:  '*To 
say  of  this  production  that  it  was  eloquent,  would  be  too  eommoa  an 
expression  to  apply  to  such  a  performance.  It  was  profound, — it  wv 
sublime, — it  was  godlike."  1^  remark  was  heralded  over  the  hud 
as  of  party  origin,  and  was  long  the  source  of  levity  and  saroasBL  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  first  patriot  who  reoeived  this  scqperktive  i^pel- 
lati<m  was  Joseph  Warren,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  poetical  tribvfce 
written  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  iq^)ended  to  the  memoir  in  iim 
vdume. 

'^  It  has,  perhaps,"  remarks  Edward  Everett,  in  his  biognpl^  of 
Webster,  ''never  been  the  fortune  (^an  <n«tor  to  treat  a  subjeot  in  all 
respects  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  called  fordi  the  eulogy  en 
Adams  and  JeSers(m ;  a  subject  in  which  the  characters  conuDeaD- 
rated,  the  field  of  action,  the  magnitude  of  the  events,  and  the  peculiar 
personal  relations,  were  so  imp(»rtant  and  unusoaL  Certainly,  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  add,  that  no  similar  effort  of  (Mratory  was  ever  mmt% 
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mmofiMj  mmm&i.  The  qpMob  rnenM  to  Jda  Adaaui, )»  die 
Copliiwitel  ConeraB,  on  tiie  pobjeet  of  ibclariBg  the  iodependenee  olt 
liie  coloiues>-*^»  ^eeoh,  of  which  the  topics,  of  ooone,  preee&t  theim- 
sdveB  on  the  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  of  whk^i 
%  ft w  hints  only  of  what  was  aetoallj  said  are  supplied  by  the  letters 
•nddianea  of  Mr.  Adamsi — is  not  ^Doelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in 
oar  langnige.  Few  things  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  It  thiiUs  aad  ddights  alike  the  student  of  history,  who  recog- 
mns  it  at  onoe  as  the  creation  of  the  orator,  and  the  oonunon  reader, 
wha  takes  it  to  be  the  coaqpositiAm,  not  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  ct-Mr. 
Adama  From  the  time  the  e«jk)gy  was  deUvered,  to  the  present  day, 
the  inquiry  has  been  often  made  and  repeated, — sometimes  even  in 
letters  adchreesed  to  Webstw  hhnself,--*  whether  this  exquisite  appeal 
ie  his  or  Mr.  Adams'." 

Before  introdudng  the  passage  firom  Webster's  eulogy,  we  wiU 
quote,  from  the  autobiography  of  J<^  Adams,  his  own  remarks  in 
jrdatwn  to  his  own  apeedi  on  that  august  occasion.  We  find  it  under 
dale  of  July  1, 1776 :  <<  It  has  been  said,  by  some  of  our  historians, 
that  I  began  by  an  invocatioii  to  the  god  of  eloqu^ce.  This  is  a  mis- 
gepresentfttjon.  Nothing  so  puerile  as  this  fell  from  me.  I  began  bf 
sagring  that  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  life  that  I  had  ever  wished 
fir  the  talents  and  doquenee  of  the  ancient  orators  of  Oreece  and 
Borne,  &r  I  was  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  had  before  him  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  his  oountry  and  to  the  world.  The^ 
would,  probably,  upon  less  occasions  than  this,  have  begun  by  solemn 
mvoeations  to  tbw  divinities  for  assistance;  but  the  question  before 
me  appeared  (k>  simple,  that  I  had  ccmfidence  enough  in  the  jdain 
undeistanding  and  c(Hnmon  sense  that  had  be^  given  me,  to  bdieve 
that  I  could  answer,  to  the  satisfiM^onof  the  House,  all  the  arguments 
whkk  had  been  produced,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  which  had  becp 
dbjdayed,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  had  been  enforced.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  some  years  afterwards,  puUished  his  speech.  I  had  made 
no  preparation  bdTorehand,  and  never  ocHnmitted  any  minutes  of  mine 
to  writing.  But,  if  I  had  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  before  me, 
would  now,  after  nine-a^-twenty  yeaia  have  eliqpsed,  endeavor  to 
teooUsot  mine." 

For  maecuUne  power,  there  is  no  rhetoric  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
national  <Hratory  eicellipg  the  ima^ned  speech  of  our  great  Nestor, 
which  IS  here  introduced  with  the  preceding  supposed  remarks  of  John 
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SiddMoii;  (f  I)ekw»6,niav>«-€aiili0»]B6aibiref  lliei 
Msenbly,  who,  though  he  never  sigDed  the  Dedantlon  of  Tndepoiiii 
eiioe,  staled  afterwards  that  be  was  the  onlj  aieBftber  who  marsiwid  t» 
tkoB  the  enemj. 

Ib  alluBion  to  the  Continaital  Congress,  which  wis  about  to  deeida 
a  question  involTing  the  &te  of  the  odooies,  Mr.  Webit^  sajpsf 
'^Let  us  open  their  dooars,  and  look  in  upon  their  ddiboatiODa.  IM 
us  survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices,  <^  this  band  of  patriots. 

•  '^Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  rittiBg ;  and  one  <^  dioae  wM 
yet  prepared  to  pnMiounce  for  absolute  independenoe  is  on  the  fleets 
and  is  uiging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration  : 

'^  ^  Let  us  pause !  Tins  step,  <mce  ti^en,  cannot  be  retraced.  TUt 
resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconeiliation.  If  aoeoeia 
i^t^ad  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be  no  hagBr  col<»iies,  wMi 
charters,  and  with  privileges ;  these  will  all  be  forCuted  by  thia  ael; 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  other  conquered  people,  at  the 
ai^rcy  of  the  conquerors.  For  ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  nm  ^ 
hasard, — but  are  we  ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  leogdi  ?  Is 
Sttoeess  soprobable  as  to  justify  it  ?  Where  is  the  military,  where  tha 
naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  slr^^th  of  the  aitt 
of  England?  — finr  she  will  exert  that  strength  to  (be  utmost  Oan  wia 
rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance  of  the  people?  or  will  thef 
not  act  as  the  peof^  of  other  countries  have  acted,  and,  wearied  witli 
a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppression?  While  we 
stand  on  our  old  ground,  and  insist  on  redress  of  grievances^  we  know 
we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  finr  consequences.  Nothingi 
then,  oan  be  imputable  to  us^  But  if  we  now  change  our  dbjeot, 
carry  our  pretensions  further,  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence^  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defendfatg' 
what  we  possess,  but  strug^ng  for  somediing  which  we  never  did 
possess,  and  whidx  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disdaimed  a&. 
]mt(»ition  of  pursuing,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troublee«  Ahm 
doning  thus  our  old  ground,  of  resistance  only  to  artutrary  acts  ^ 
Q{^)res8ion,  the  nations  will  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pt^ 
tenoe,  and  they  will  look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  ambitioa^ 
snbjects.  I  shuddw,  before  tins  responsibili^.  It  will  be  on  «8,  ^ 
relbquisfanig  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so  kng,  and  stood  on  a^ 
safely^  we  now  jHrodaim  independence,  and  carry  (m  the  wwr  for  Ihak 
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d^flot,  irMe  tbefle  dtieB  tmrn,  tiieee  pleasant  ficMs  whiten  and  Maadi 
wMi  Ae  hotkdB  of  Aeir  owners,  and  these  strtams  run  blood.  It  wfll 
M  upon  na,  it  will  be  upon  m,  if,  fioMng  to  maintafai  lliia  tmaeaaoiMril 
and  ill-jadged  declaration,  a  atemer  despotism,  maintained  by  mlEtarf 
|ieirer,  shaD  be  establiahed  oter  oar  posterity, — when  we  ooiBeltes, 
grv^en  up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have 
«acpiated  our  rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption,  on  the  scaf- 
ftU!' 

"  It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  argnments  like  these.  We 
kMw  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  woold  commence 
iriA  his  accostomed  directness  and  earnestness : 

'' '  Sink  or  swim,  liye  or  die,  sorriye  or  perish,  I  gire  my  hand  and 
uy  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we 
[  not  at  independence.  But  there 's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our 
'She  injustice  of  England  has  driven  ns  to  anns ;  and,  blinded  te 
ber  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independ- 
mae  ia  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  bnt  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and 
H  &i  onrs.  Why^  then,  shoold  wo  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is  any  man 
m  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  vrith  England,  which  sbaH 
iMve  either  safely  to  the  oountry  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own 
Wh,  and  his  own  honorl  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  ^t  chair, — 
ia  BOi  he,  our  venerable  colleagae  near  yon, —  are  you  not  both  alreachf 
ijtm  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  ven- 
geance ?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what 
eaa  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlawsl  K  we 
pMfone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  Ihe 
WBT 1  Bo  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Pftrliament,  Boston 
Fbrt  Bili  and  all  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  onr- 
gelrea  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights 
iwdden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We 
netrer  shall  submit  Do  we  intend  'to  violate  that  most  solemn  obfiga* 
iMm  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  before  Chxl,  <^  our  sacred 
honor  to  Washfaigtcm,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
vrar,  asweB  as  the  political  hasards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere 
to  Um,  in  every  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know 
there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
taOQ  awsep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or 
Hide  of  that  plighted  ftith  &n  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having, 
P0$tre  moDths  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you  that  Qeotgb  Wadungtoo 
86* 
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of  die  tmom^  tm&i  or  to  be  nMl,  ftr 
JMmoe  of  AiapffHTMi  Hbertj,  maj  my  ri(^  knd  fiiigBl  her  eoBiin^ 
tad  my  tongue  detTO  to  tbe  roof  of  my  moath,  if  I  hesitala  or  irvng 
HI  the  foiqport  I  give  hha.  Tbe  war,  tiMn,  must  go  oo.  We  noiat 
fi{^  it  throng  And  if  the  war  must  go  oo,  why  pat  off  longer  ^ 
ieokratioii  (rf  indepeodeoce  ?  lliat  measure  will  strangdieQ  ii&  It 
win  fffd  «8  character  abroad.  Tbe  nationB  will  then  treat  inHh  n^ 
whidi  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  oorselyes  sobjeotB^  m 
arms  agunet  onr  aoyereig^  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England,  herael^ 
win  sooner  treat  br  peace  with  na  <m  the  fixating  of  indqwpdence^ 
than  consent,  by  rqpealing  her  acta,  to  acknowledge  thai  ber  whole 
eondoct  towards  na  has  beoi  a  oonrse  of  injnstioe  and  OCTrcoBaoa. 
Ber  pride  wiU  be  lees  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that  course  <^  things 
which  now  predestinatea  our  independence,  than  by  yieldii^  the  poims 
in  controversy  to  her  rebellioas  subjects.  The  former  she  wonld 
xegeffd  as  die  result  of  fbrtune ;  the  ktter  she  would  feel  as  her  own 
deep  disgrace.  Why,  then, — why,  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as 
possible,  change  this  from  a  dvil  to  a  national  war?  And,  siiice  we 
most  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  eiyoy  all  the 
benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory? 

^'^Kwefiul,  itcanbeno  wonefiirus.  But  we  shaU  not  fieoL  The 
eanse  witt  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  wiU  create  navies.  The  people, 
the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  wiU  carry  Ihenh 
selves,  ^rionsly,  through  this  straggle.  I  care  not  how  ficUe  other 
people  have  been  fimnd.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies ;  and  I 
know  that  resistance  to  British  aggressi(m  is  deep  and  settled  in  their 
hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Ev^  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  deduvtion 
wiU  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restorat^  of  privileges,  fi>r  redress  of  grievanoee,  for 
chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  &» 
g^rious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  wiU  breathe  into  then 
anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army; 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  firom  its  scabbard,  and  the  sol^nn  vow 
ottered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it 
ftom  the  pulpit;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  rdigioos  13h 
er^  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fiiU  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ;  1^  them  hear  it  who  heard 
the  first  roar  of  the  eoBmfs  cannon;  let  them  see  it  who  saw  iim 
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jbtodieni  and  tliair  aoni  M  cnihe  fiild  of  Buoktt  Hm,  ad  in  ^ 
streets  of  Leziiigton  and  Gonooid,  and  the  Yerj  walb  will  cry  <mt  in 
itBSOi^Knt. 

'<  <  Sir,  I  know  the  uiMertaixitj  of  hamaii  aflbirs,  but  I  see,  I  ate 
dearlj,  through  this  day's  busuMSS.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  me  it 
We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die ;  die,  oolonists ;  die,  slayes ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominioosly 
and  on  the  scaflfold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  o&ring  of  my  life,  the 
viotim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when 
that  hour  may.  But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, — or, 
at  least,  the  hope  of  a  country, —  and  that  a  free  country ! 

<'  ^  But,  whatever  may  be  our  &te,  be  assured,  be  assured,  thai 
tkis  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  coat 
blood;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  bodk 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the 
fotnie,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  gV>rk>u8,  an 
immortal  day.  Wh^  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honc»r  it 
They  will  celebrate  it,  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfireai 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return,  they  will  sl^  tears, — Wfi" 
0U8,  gushing  tears, —  not  of  sulgection  and  Edavery,  not  of  agony  and 
distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  b^ure  Gpd^ 
I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  a{qproves  this  measure,  and 
my  whole  heart  is  in  it  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  aH 
that  I  Im^  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod, 
U  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment; — independence  notr,  and  indk- 

PSNDEKCB  FOBEVBR.'  " 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Ebeneser  Webster;  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 1782,  and  was  the  ninth  of  ten  children. 
That  portion  of  his  native  place  is  now  a  part  of  Franklin.  His  mother 
was  Abigail  Eastman,  the  second  wife,  said  a  lady  of  superior  intellect 
The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  has  been  demolished,  and  nota  vestige 
of  it  remains,  but  the  cellar.  The  old  elm,  planted  by  his  &ther 
sixty  years  ago,  near  the  paternal  dwelling,  with  its  luxuriant 
banches,  still  flourishes  there;  and,  not  &r  distant,  runs  Punch  Brodc, 
now  diminished  to  a  little  rivulet  The  old  well,  in  which  hung  aft 
iron-bound  bucket,  remains,  with  water  as  pure  as  ever.    The  bouae 
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la  which  Dtniel  wu  bdm  stood  on  the  iMMrlh  rotd,  fior  iq>  die  iveBten 
hQl  bofdermg  tiie  yJkej  of  the  Merrimac.  In  his  joatfaflil  d^ys,  ht 
showed  great  eagerness  finr  learning,  and  his  oonstitiitkm  was  li^o«^ 
too  frail  for  any  physical  pursuit;  therefore,  more  advantages  weiem* 
dered  to  him  thaii  to  the  other  boys  of  the  fiunily.  Bis  first  teacher 
was  Thomas  Ohase.  He  ooold  read  tderably  weQ,  and  wrote  a  &ir 
hand,  but  spelling  was  not  his  forte.  His  second  master  was  James 
Tappan,  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  His 
qotdifications  as  a  teacher  fiir  exceeded  tiiose  of  Mr.  Chase.  The 
worthy  veteran,  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  Colonel,  feels  a  prids, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  in  the  fiime  of  his  quondam  friend.  At  this 
period  he  contracted  a  great  passion  for  books,  having  access  to  the 
library  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  young  lawyer  who  boarded  in  his 
fiither's  fiunily;  and  it  is  related,  that,  befiire  he  was  fiMirteen  years 
of  age,  he  became  very  fiuniliar  with  the  Bible  and  die  poetry  of  Isaae 
Watts,  and  could  recite  the  whole  of  Pope's  Essay  oa  Man..  On  the 
95di  of  May,  1796,  his  fiither  mounted  his  horse,  and  young  Damel 
mouiited  anotl^r,  when  they  proceeded  to  Exeter  Academy,  under  dw 
supervision  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot  Mr.  Webster  relates  of  himatf 
at  this  time,  in  his  autobiography :  "  My  first  lessons  in  Latin  were 
recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buqkminster,  at  that  time  an  assi^ant  at  the 
academy.  I  made  tolerable  progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  te 
under  his  instructi<m;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do, — I 
eould  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excellent  Buck^ 
minster,  especially,  sought  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exerciss 
of  declamation,  like  the  other  boys, — but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over 
and  over  again ;  but,  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected, 
when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I 
could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the  masters  frowned; 
sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  eur 
treated,  with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  only  venture 
out;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution, —  and,  when  the 
occasion  was  over,  I  went  home,  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortiica- 
tion."  The  editor  acknowledges  the  liberal  use  of  Everett's  Meaacir 
and  March's  Beminiscenoes  of  the  great  statesman;  and  the  iot« 
lowing  detail  of  fiirther  incidents  in  his  early  life  he  gleans  tnm 
Professor  Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  who  received  Ae  relation  from  the  lipi 
of  Mr.  Webster,  and  wrote  the  detail  on  the  same  day : 
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'^  Vtom  tlie  iMj  mhm  be  entered  Eieter  A^s&demy,  at*  ihe  age  of 
fimtieM,  te  due  boor,  his  life  baa  been  one  unintemipted  seene  of 
aMDfta^  toil.  Aged  men,  wbo  were  fiuailiar  witb  bie  early  life,  men- 
tiaB|  ameng  tbeir  earliest  reocdleotions  iji  bis  difldhood,  a  fondness  for 
bed[S  above  Ub  years.  His  fotber  kept  open  door  for  all  traveUers. 
Tbe  teamsters,  wbo  oame  from  tbe  iKMrth,  were  aoenstomed  to  say, 
vben  tbey  arriTed  at  Judge  Webster's  bouse,  'Gome,  let  ns  give  onr 
bflSBes  some  oats,  and  go  in  and  bear  little  Dan  read  a  Psalm.'  Tbey 
nlimys  called  for  bim ;  and,  leaning  upon  tb^  long  wbip-stooks,  list- 
ened witbdeligbted  attentiim  to  tbe  elocution  of  the  yonngorator.  Tbis 
fondness  for  bodes  first  prompted  bis  fiitber  to  give  bim  a  better  edn- 
«Biion  tban  the  district  school  afforded.  At  Exeter,  be  bad  no  peer  in 
SMosssftd  and  accurate  study.  His  residence  there  was  brief  Tbe 
fiHttted  means  of  bis  fotber  would  not  warrant  tbe  expense  of  a  con- 
tttned  residence  at  that  academy.  A  cheaper  method  of  preparing  bim 
tut  ceQ^  was  devised.  He  was  placed  under  tbe  care  <^  Bev.  Sam- 
Hal  Wood,  of  Boseawen,  wbo  received  pupils  into  bis  &mily  on  very 
aadderate  terms.  On  entering  this  fomily,  his  fotber  revealed  to  bim 
lis  intention  of  sending  bim  to  college.  The  announcement  was 
xfioeifved  with  unbounded  exultation.  No  Roman  consul  ever  received 
witb  greater  joy  a  senatorial  decree  for  a  triumph !  Under  Dr.  Wood's 
tadtion,  witb  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
IDi^ue,  be  read  one  bundred  verses  of  Virgil  at  a  lesson.  He  not  only 
readbnt  interpreted  the  poet.  He  understood  andrelished  bis  polished 
dntieii.  Tbe  Ei^idi  dreas  which  tbe  young  student  put  upon  the 
old  Boman  became  bim.  His  recreations  then  were  the  same  which 
bnve  occupied  bis  leisure  hours  in  later  life.  In  his  ramUos  amcmg 
tbe  neighboring  woods,  bis  rifle  was  bis  constant  companion : 


J  *  linoque  solebat  et  hamo 

Deolpere,  et  calftmo  salicntes  duoere  pisoes.' 

^'  His  kind  Mentor  <moe  ventured  to  suggest  Us  fears  lest  young 
Daniel's  exanqple,  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  bis  favorite  amusementsy 
wi^i  prove  injurious  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  complain  that 
his  task  was  neglected,  or  that  any  lesson  was  imperfectly  prepared. 
This  suggestion  was  sufficient  The  sensitive  boy  could  not  bear  the 
as^iicioa  of  any  dereliction  of  doty.  Tbe  next  night  was  devoted  to 
atiidy«  .  ISo  aleqp  viffited  his  eyes.  His  teacher  speared,  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, to  bear  bis  reoitatuxL  He  read  bis  bnndred  lines,  without  mistake* 
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He  was  nowhere  feimd  trippiDg  in  i^ittax  or  proeddj.  A0  ik  teMber 
was  preparing  to  leave,  joung  Dsaoad  requested  him  te  hearafinr 
more  lines.  Another  hundred  was  read.  BtadEfiwtwis  repeatedly 
announced.  The  good  doctcn*  was  impalient  to  go,  and  asked  ik  fWfi 
how  much  farther  he  could  read.  '  To  the  end  ol  the  twelfth  book  of 
Ihe  .^neid,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  The  doctor  never  had  oocasieQ  to 
•reprove  him  agam.  His  study  hours,  ever  aller,  were  sacred.  Ii 
less  than  a  year,  he  read,  with  his  teacher,  Yir;^  and  CSeoro;  and,  in 
private,  two  large  works  of  Grotras  and  Pnffendorf,  writt^i  in  Lath. 
Daring  the  month  of  July,  his  &ther  called  him  hamt  to  assiBl  Vm 
on  the  &rm.  At  this  time  of  life,  young  Daniel  had  bat  a  sfcaador 
frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much  fiitigue.  The  trial  ^a  sioj^ 
half*4ay  brought  the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied  laahs. 
The  next  morning,  his  fisilher  gave  him  his  little  bundle  of  books  and 
clothes,  and  bade  him  seek  his  okl  teacher  again.  Dr.  Wood  met  him 
with  a  cordial  greeting,  on  his  return,  and  assured  him  that,  with  kid 
study,  he  might  enter  college  at  the  next  commencement  He  ftiB 
had  two  months  to  devote  to  Greek ;  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  the 
alphabet  With  characteristic  energy,  he  grs^led  with  the  task,  and 
achieved  a  victory  of  which  few  can  boast  What  one  of  those  ceB^ 
idlers,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idleness  of  Daniel  Webet^  whea 
a  student,  has  prepared  himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  diort  mouthat 
The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived  of  many  of  ihe  comibrts  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  uBiudly 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely  ct  domestic  mam* 
&cture.  When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college,  he  took  the  least  val* 
uable  of  his  fitther's  horses,  which  vrould  not  be  missed  from  the  fitfin, 
and,  depositing  his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  saddle^agi, 
set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  his  &ther's  house, 
when  a  furious  north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary  trav* 
eller.  The  rain  poured  dovm  incessantly  for  two  days  and  nights. 
A  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the  commenoement  d 
the  term.  He,  therefore,  made  such  speed  as  he  could,  with  his  slow* 
paced  Rozinante,  over  bad  roads,  through  the  pelting  storm,  and  readied 
the  place  at  the  dose  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  ^  sorrowftLl  kn^ht,' 
at  least,  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He  joined  his  dass  the  next  day, 
and  at  once  took  the  position  in  it  which  he  has  smce  held  in  the  inlet 
lectual  worid.  By  the  unanimous  consent,  both  of  teadiers  and  dasa- 
mates,  he  stood  at  ihe  head  of  his  associates  in  study;  and  was  as  ir 
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Aove  tbem  then,  m  all  that  oonstititteB  htunan  greatnees,  as  he  is  now. 
iAer  a  imideiiGe  of  two  yean  at  odkge,  he  spent  a  vacation  at  home. 
Bb  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of 
ilttoilectaal  eflbrt.  He  loved  the  scdiolar's  life.  He  felt  keenly  for  the 
aonditidn  <^  his  brother  Eaekiel,  who  was  destined  to  remain  on  the  fiurm, 
and  labor  to  lift  the  mortgage  from  the  old  homestead,  and  famish  the 
means  of  his  brother's  snpport  Eaekiel  was  a  farmer  in  spirit  and  in 
pntcdee.  He  led  his  lalxNrers  in  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  class 
fa  QreeL  Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual 
ttidom  meats.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 
privil^es  \nth  himself  That  night,  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  They  discoursed  of  their  prospects.  Daniel  utteri  j 
rcfesed  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  brother's  labor  any  Icmger.  They  were 
united  in  sympathy  and  affection,  and  they  must'  be  united  in  thehr 
poMuitB.  But  how  oould  they  leave  their  beloved  parents,  in  age  and 
fld^nde,  with  no  protector?  They  talked  and  wqpt,  and  wept  and 
tafted,  till  dawn  of  day.  They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  tbdr 
tefer.  Finalfy,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  upon  the  occasion. 
Jodge  Widbster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debt.  He  was 
advanced  ni  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  Ezekiel  as  his 
h^^.  The  very  tfaou^t  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was  painful 
to  Um.  When  the  proposition  was  made,  he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch 
of  dd,  wh«i  he  ezclauned,  *  Joseph  is  not  *  *  *  and  will  ye 
also  take  Benjamin  away?'  A  fionily  council  was  called.  The 
moAer's  ophmm  was  asked.  She  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic 
woman.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  superior  endowments  of  her  sons. 
With  alia  mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  over-estimate  their 
powens.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once.  Her  reply  was :  *  I  have 
Kved  long  in  the  world,  and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If 
Daniel  and  Eaekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I 
will  consent  to  tlie  sale  of  all  our  property  at  once,  and  they  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  ct  that  whidi  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid.' 
3%is  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties.  Parents  and 
dnUben  all  mingled  their  teaiB  together,  and  sobbed  aloud,  at  the 
ibou^t  of  separation.  The  fiither  yielded  to  the  enlsreaties  of  the  sons 
aad  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel  returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel 
took  his  little  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  sought,  on  foot,  the  scene  of  his 
pi^pttratoy  stodieB.  In  one  year  he  joined  his  younger  brother  in 
cittege.    Hie  mtelleot'was  of  the  highest  order.    In  clear  and  ocon- 
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ptelifiiiBiTe  viewB  of  Ae  mibjeots  atodiad,  be  hftd  no  ocjiiaL  H9  iMi 
deficient  in  no  l»Bneh  of  etady  punned  in  college.  1^  irm  iStlt^ 
goished  for  classical  literatore.  He  also  mvafled  himeetf>  of  yiUvtt 
instruction  in  some  departments  of  stndjr.  PkofiMSor  Skurtfeff  ikm 
had  a  class  of  students  reciting  to  him,  privatel j,  in  theology.  Biekki 
Webster  joined  that  dass,  and  wrote  dissertations  upon  snbjeoto  pra* 
posed  b J  the  professor,  who  still  speaks,  with  unabated  adnmtion,  of 
his  character,  as  an  earnest,  trutUiil,  and  successful  student.  I  coca 
asked  the  same  venerable  teadier  of  the  deportment  of  the  yougar 
Im>tfier  in  college.  He  re|died :  ^  0,  sir,  Daniel  was  as  r^uhr  as  llie 
sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ;  he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  aei; 
he  never  countenanced,  by  his  presence  or  by  his  converabtion,  anj 
ooD^  irregularities.'  After  graduating,  at  the  early  age  of  ninatoen, 
Daniel  Webster  took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Fryrirarg,  Me.  He  left 
his&ther's  house  again  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  worldly  eftets  in  a 
pair  rf  saddle-bags.  His  sahuy  was  three  hundred  and  Shj  doDan  a 
year.  From  such  an  income,  how  much,  think  you,  would  one  of  oar 
modem  dandies  save,  after  supporting  himsdf  as  a  gentleman  sIioqU 
live?  Besides  the  severe  labors  of  the  school,  Mr.  Webster  deroted 
his  evenings  to  a  still  more  irksome  piece  of  drudg^.  He  reooided 
deeds  in  the  county  records  for  a  moderate  oomp^isaiticm.  He  tnms* 
cribed,  on  an  average,  three  deeds  each  evening ;  and  two  large  ftSoi 
now  exist,  in  his  hand-writing,  as  indubitable  proofe  of  his  induatiy. 
He  received  high  comm^dation  for  his  fiddity  as  a  teacher.  The 
records  of  the  trustees  bear  testimony  to  their  unqualified  approibation 
of  his  labors,  and  their  sincere  r^;ret  at  his  departure.  At  the  doae 
of  the  year,  he  visited  his  brother  in  college ;  and,  after  payfaig  Us 
own  debts,  gave  to  Ezekiel  the  results  of  his  year's  labor,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  attachment  of  these  brothers  to 
each  other  was  truly  remarkable.  They  kept  no  separate  purse,  tiO 
they  were  established  in  buaness.  They  labored  cheerfully  for  eadt 
other.  Daniel  submitted  to  the  drudgery  rf  copying  deeds,  and 
encroached  upon  the  hours  due  to  sleep  to  secure  the  means  of  hii 
brother's  education.  Ezekiel  taught  an  evening  school  for  sulora,  in 
Boston,  in  addition  to  the  fotigues  of  a  large  private  sdiod  by  daj,  1^ 
save  money  to  defray,  in  part,  his  brother's  expenses  fai  ccnnideting  lol 
professional  education." 

We  have  seen  a  very  impressive  fimend  oration  on  Sphrahn  Sinmid^ 
a  member  of  the  senior  dbss  of  Darlmoath  OoU^,  iriii»  died  at : 
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mm,  Aprils  18»  1891,  deGvwed  bj  lir.  Webrter/  wbo  was  abo  % 
BMOiber  of  tlie  same  okas.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  ezor- 
JMPa:  '^AUof  himthat  was  BKKTtal  nowliesin  thecharnelsof  yoador 
esmeterj.  Bj  the  girass  that  nods  over  the  mounds  of  Sumner,  Mer- 
ifflaiid  Cook,  now  rests*  fourth  son  of  Dartmouth,  constituting  another 
iBMHiiBeiit  of  man's  mortalitj.  The  sun,  as  it  sinks  to  the  ooean,  plaja 
ito  departing  beams  on  his  tomb,  but  they  reanimate  him  not  The 
eoldsod  presseson  his  bosom;  his  hands  hang  down  in  weakness.  The 
bird  of  the  etening  shouts  a  melancholj  air  on  the  poplar,  but  her 
wee  is  stillness  to  his  ears.  While  his  pencil  was  drawing  scenes  of 
fiitore  folidtj, —  while  his  soul  fluttered  on  the  gay  breezes  of  hope, — 
m  unseen  hand  drew  the  curtain,  and  shut  him  from  our  view."  Our 
jaong  orator,  at  this  time,  had  been  so  insjured  with  the  brilliant  and 
fiarvid  style  of  President  Wheelock,  that  he  gave  strongs  indioationa 
of  rising  to  eminence  in  poetry,  than  in  law  or  poUtics.  The  first  pub- 
lished oration  of  Webster  was  delivered  at  Hanover,  July  4, 1800.  It 
nay  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Mr.  Webster  oompleted  his  cdl^  course  in  August,  1801,  and 
became  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  the 
next-door  neighbor  of  his  &ther,  who  was  afterwards  a  senator  in  Con- 
gnss.  lie  remained  in  his  office  as  a  student  till,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Mardi,  '^  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere,  and  do  scunething  to 
earn  a  little  money; "  on  which,  as  before  rdated,  he  became  preceptor 
of  an  academy,  where,  among  other  mental  exercises,  he  committed  to 
memory  Pisher  Ames'  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty;  and  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  relates  Everett,  that  few  things  moved  him  more 
than  the  perusal  of  this  celebrated  speech.  In  September,  1802,  Mr. 
Webster  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  Mr* 
Thompsoixl  with  whom  he  remained  for  eighteen  months. 

Daniel  Webster  went  to  Boston  in  July,  1804,  and  became  a  stu^ 
dent  of  Christopher  Gore,  where  he  engaged,  with  devoted  interest,  in 
the  study  of  special  pleading.  In  March,  1805,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  this  period,  ha 
was  offisred  the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Hills- 
hiorouji^  county,  N.  U.,  which  he  at  first  was  ready  to  accept ;  but  Mr. 
Qore  qpposed  it,  appealing  to  the  ambition  of  bis  pupil,  says  March ;  — 
once  a  derk,  he  always  would  be  a  clerk,  with  no  step  upward.  ''Go 
0%^'  said  Mr.  Gore,  ''  and  finish  your  studies.  You  are^poor  enoog^ 
hut  there  are  greater  evils  than  poverty.  Lite  on  no  man's  fiivor* 
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What  bread  you  do  est,  let  it  be  tiie  bNad  of  iBdepeoteot. 
your  profession;  make  joonelfiiseM  to  joar  friends,  iiid&Htlkfiii» 
dable  to  joar  enemies,  and  joa  huve  notbing  to  ftar."  EQs  father  ms 
one  of  the  judges  of  this  court,  and  was  t^  eaniest  that  Danid  abodd 
accept  the  station.  Haying  concurred  in  the  adnoe  of  CbiigtoplMr 
Oore,  he  said  to  his  &ther,  '^  I  mean  to  use  my  tcmgue  in  tiie  covti, 
—  not  my  pen;  tobean  actor,  not  aitegisterofotber  men*s  adkmt^" 
to  which  his  yenerable  fether  replied :  '*  Well,  my  son,  ytwr  WBAfm 
has  always  said  that  you  would  come  to  someAing,  or  nodang, — she 
was  not  sure  which.  I  Ihink  you  are  now  about  settling  ihait  dDobt 
for  her." 

Immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  WebatA*  wm^  ta 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  where  his  friher's  court  was  in  sesnon.  Fran  that 
place  he  went  home  with  his  fikthor.  He  had  intended  to  estaUidl 
himself  at  Portsmouth,  whidi,  as  the  largest  town,  and  the  seat  otHm 
foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  opened  tlie  widest  field  fin:  praetaoBi 
But  filial  duty  kept  him  nearer  home.  His  fisher  was  now  ioEfian 
from  the  advance  of  years,  and  had  no  other  son  at  home.  TTsdertiiese 
circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  opened  an  oflbie  at  Boscawen,  not  fiur  fitn 
his  fitther's  residence,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  ths 
retired  spot  Judge  Webster  lived  but  a  year  after  his  son's  entnnoe 
upon  practice, —  long  enough,  however,  says  Everett,  to  hear  his  fiist 
argument  in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  ccmfident  predictioiis  of 
his  fiiture  success. 

It  is  related,  on  the  best  autiioriiy,  that  at  his  first  term  he  had  bo 
case  for  trial,  that  rendered  it  necessary  fiir  him  to  address  the  oourtat 
Amherst;  but  he  had  an  important  motion  to  make,  not  in  the  ofder 
of  the  docket,  for  which  he  had  made  daborate  preparation.  Not 
being  fiuniliar  with  the  course  of  business,  and  having  seen  no  fitvoca* 
ble  opportunity  to  introduce  and  argtie.his  motion,  after  waking  die 
whole  tarm,  tiU  the  court  stood  on  its  adjournment,  he  rose,  and  i 
to  the  court,  that  he  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  his : 
before  the  court,  and  had  prepared  himself  to  argue  it,  but  that  he  new 
sawthere  was  no  timefor  the  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he  was  unwil&f 
to  omit  altogether  acquainting  the  court  with  his  case.  Widithis  int**- 
duction,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  ciroumstHnoessf 
his  case,  and  the  remedy  for  whidi  he  had  proposed  to  call  upon  tlit 
court;  but,atihatstageof  the  court,  he  would  not  und^take  to ai;gie 
it,  though  he  had  prepared  lumself  6xt  the  purpose.    When  he  hid 
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Ui  861^  A»  m^^fm^kt,  TtmaOxj  Btfur,  mmg  to  W^ 
reiD«d[ed,  in  n  indortoiQ,  wUch  was,  howeTer,  orerliwrd, 
'^SSa*  J««ing  mui's  $iaiem&ni  is  a  tnoir  miiiiswHraUe  arganMOi;," 
sndiBBiadiBlefygrmaled  his  motion.  Mr.iWeUlerhasbeaifireqiienUy 
laiird  td  remik  tkit  tUs  iMidei^  haikliad  a  nuurked  influ^ioe  o&  hit 
eCMrtB  in  «ftir  life.  It  is  rolatod  of  hia  eari(y  •H^^Mrapce  in  pleading  at 
convt  in  his  nalife  State,  that  in  tka  onset  there  would  be  an  indication 
of  cntlessoQes ;  and  he  ipoqU  move  his  fioet  abont^  jMiid  run  his  hand 
np  over  his  forehead  throagh  his  ladian-bhidL  hair,  and  lift  his  uppei 
lipy  anA  show  his  teeth,  which  were  as  white  as  those  of  a  hound ;  an*' 
tben  he  wouU  roll  on  in  such  a  stream  of  elo(]pi0nois,  that  his  power 
was  imsistible. 

Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the 
Svperier  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1807 ;  and  in  September 
of  that  year,  after  baring  become  a  meipber  of  the  Congregatjonal 
dnffdi  of  SaSsbary,  h»  native  town,  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month, 
when  the  Bev.  Tlumias  Worcester  was  pastor,  he  removed  from  Bos* 
cawen  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  for  nine  suooessive  years.  It 
is  menticmed  by  Mr.  March,  as  a  singuhur  fiiot  in  his  profimional  U&, 
that,  with  the  exception  <^  the  occasions  «on  which  he  has  been  asso* 
dated  with  the  attomey-generalof  the  United  States  for  the  time  being, 
be  has  hardly  appeared  ten  times  as  junior  oounsel.  Mr.  Webst^  was 
married  in  June,  1808,  to  Grace,  a  daughter  of  Be?.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Hopkinton,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, —  Grace,  Fktdier,  JuUa, 
and  Edwaid,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  the  Mexican  war.  Aft^  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  second  time, —  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Hermon  Leroy,  of  New  York  city. 

V  Mr.  Webster  was  dected  to  Congress,  finr  the  Federal  party  of  that 
^y,  November,  1812 ;  and  continued  four  years  in  the  house,  and  was 
a^^xmited  by  Henry  Chy,  then  Speaker,  a  member  of  the  committee 
Km  foreign  iJairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Bock- 
inghiMn  Conventiim,  which  met  at  Brentwood,  Aug.  5, 1812,  and  {ure- 
pared  a  memorial  to  President  Bibdison,  remonstrating  against  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  member  of  Ccmgress  when 
the  war  "was  declared,  nor  in  any  other  puMic  station.  The  principal 
subjects  on  which  he  addressed  the  house,  during  the  18th  Congress, 
were  his  own  resolutions,  the  increase  of  ^  navy,  the  rqpeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  an  appeal  from  tiie  dedsi<m  of  the  chair,  on  a  motion  for 
tlie  previous  quesiknL    His  speeohet  on  tinse  tjuesticms  raised  him  to 
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Ae  fltml  rank  of  debateiB.  He  odtmted  friendljr  idations  oii  botfi 
aidei  of  the  house,  and  gained  the  personal  respect  even  of  those  irith 
whom  he  most  differed.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1814,  opposed  the  project 
finr  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions,  as 
unsound  in  its  principles,  and  sure  to  mcrease  the  derangement  of  the 
currency.  In  the  intervals  of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  was  oociq»ed, 
at  Portsmouth,  vtk  the  practice  of  law.  The  destructioQ  of  his  hoosei 
furniture,  library,  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  in  the  extranaive 
fire  that  occurred  in  December,  1818,  had  so  embarrassed  his  circum- 
stances, that  he  found  it  his  duty  to  endeavor  to  improve  his  conditioiu 
On  the  return  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Webster  was  active  in  relation  to 
the  oonstitntionali^  of  the  tariff  policy,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  the  year  1818,  when  commenced 
a  period  of  about  six  years'  retirement  fix>m  active  political  life,  during 
which  time,  with  a  single  exception,  he  filled  no  public  office,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.  It  was  accord- 
ingly within  this  period  that  his  reputation  in  his  professiiMi  was  estab- 
lished. A  large  share  of  the  best  busmess  of  New  England  passed 
iQto  his  hands;  and  the  velenms  of  the  Boston  bar  admitted  him  to  an 
entire  equality  of  standing  amongst  them.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  sepa- 
ration g[  Maine,  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  convention  on  revis- 
ing the  State  constitution,  in  1820,  when  he  exhibited  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  with  the  most  eminent  success.  In  1822  ho  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  State  Legislature,  at  which  period  he 
was  also  one  of  the  firamers  of  the  city  charter  for  Boston;  and  in 
November  of  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  Congress,  as  suo- 
cesser,  of  Benjamin  Oorham.  We  find  the  following  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Webster,  in  relation  to  this  period :  ''  It  has  so  happened,"  oncx^ 
said  Mr.  Webster,  ''  that  all  the  public  services  which  I  have  render C^ 
in  the  world,  in  my  day  and  generation,  have  been  connected  with  ; 
general  government.  I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception.  I.  ts 
ten  days  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  I  tum<jd  my 
thoughts  to  the  search  of  some  good  object,  in  which  I  could  be  nsefid 
in  that  position ;  and,  after  much  rejection,  I  introduced  a  biU,  which, 
with  the  general  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetcs  Legis- 
lature, passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  bw  of  the  State,  w  oich  enacts 
that  no  man  in  the  State  shall  catch  trout  in  any  other. manner  than 
with  the  ordinary  hook  and  line.    With  that  exception,  I  never  was 
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donn^ofed,  for  an  lioor,  with  any  State  govenunfint,  in  my  life,  t 
never  held  office,  high  or  low,  under  any  State  government  Per- 
bi^  that  was  my  misfortune.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  practising  law,  and  had  some  clients.  John  Taylor  Gil- 
iioan,  who  for  fourteen  years  was  Governor  of  the  State,  thought  that, 
young  man  as  I  was,  I  might  be  fit  to  be  an  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  nominated  me  to  the  council ;  and 
the  councU,  taking  it  into  their  deep  consideration,  and  not  happening 
to  be  of  the  same  politics  of  the  governor  and  m^nelf,  voted,  three  out 
of  five,  that  I  was  not  competent, — and,  very  likely,  ihey  were  right 
So,  you  see,  I  never  gained  {Promotion  in  ally  State  government'^ 

Mr.  Webster  was  again  elected  to  C&h^ress  for  Suffolk ;  and  so 
great  a  favorite  had  he  become,  tiiat  the  choice  was  unanimous,  with 
the  exception  of  three  votes.  In  1826  he  was  reelected  to  the  house ; 
but,  before  taking  his  seat,  he  was  elected,  by  die  Legislature,  to  the 
Senate  in  Congress,  in  place  of  Elijah  H.  Mills, —  which  station  he 
filled  until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  HM^ 
cison,  in  1841.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P.  Upshur  in  1844,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1845,  which  station  he  occupied 
until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  Fillmore, 
in  1850 ;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  the  first  incumbent, 
htm  a  present  of  this  Union  been  honored  with  a  more  profound  and 
sagacious  counsellor  than  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Webster  crossed  (he  Atlantic, 
making  a  tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  EBs  atten- 
i  ticp  was  drawn  to  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scotland ;  to  the 
great  subjects  of  currency  and  exchange ;  to  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes ;  and  to  the  practical  effect  on  the  politics  of  Europe  of  the 
system  of  the  continental  alliance.  No  traveller  from  this  country 
has,  probably,  ever  been  received  with  equal  attention,  says  Everett, 
in  the  highest  quarters  in  England.  Courtesies  usually  extended  only 
to  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  were  advanced  to  him.  Wb 
table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  at  the  public  entertain- 
ihents  whkh  took  place  while  he  was  in  the  country.  Among  the 
eminent  men  with  whom  he  contracted  intimacy^  may  be  named  the 
^te  Lord  Ashburton.  A  mutual  regard,  of  more  than  usual  warmth, 
arose  between  them.  This  circumstance  was  w^ll  understood  in  the 
iS^m  circles  of  English  society ;  and  when,  two  years  later,  a  change 
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In  bodi  oovnlriQB  liioi^  tiM  ptrliaB 
reipectiTdy  aMiobed  mto  fomtar,  die  fAmSlj  nlatioBs  'vdjl 
knoim  to  tnst  between  then  were,  nodeobt,  amng  tbe  motiTeB  wUek 
led  to  the  appeintmeiit  of  Lord  AeUrarton  ae  qpeeiai  mmiiter  to  tin 
United  Stntas.  WheA  tbe  Whig  partj  came  into  power,  in  tli0  jreir 
1841,  Mr.  Wdbeter  diai^yed  eztniOrdinBrf  eagaotty  in  the  Dikg»> 
tiation  of  the  treaty  wilk  Great  Britain,  on  the  ac(jiiatinent  of  the 
long-contested  qneetion  ^  the  north-eastern  boundary,  whieh  heif^ 
ened  his  renown  for  diplouMtie  skilL 

When  Mr.  Websterives  elected  to  Ccngreea  over  Jesse  PoAnao,  in 
1822,  he  exhibited  t&e  same  tfiergy  of  dharaoter  inbehalf  of  hia  oon- 
try  that  had  previeoaly  iiM«  him  the  great  lead^  among  kadm. 
He  hibored  for  saffciing  Oreeoe;  on  the  tariff  law  of  1821 ;  edboteda 
coaplete  revision  of  die  law  {or  the  punishment  of  crmes  aguast  the 
United  States ;  gave  a  speeoh  on  the  Congressof  Panama;  and  aigfied 
en  the  reyision  of  the  tariff  law,  and  the  endwrragsiaentsof  the  oootest. 
His  manly  oovrse  in  the  administrations  of  Jadmcm  and  Van  Basm, 
in  relation  to  the  veto  of  the  bank,  the  rise  and  progress  ai  nnlUfifia- 
tion,  the  foroe  bill,  the  removal  <^  the  deposits,  die  eipungpng  n»elii- 
tkm,  and  the  sob-treasury  Systran,  are  identified  wkh  hii  historj.  We 
de  not  forgoit  his  interest  in  other  grei^  national  tCfpcB^  sndi  as  i^ 
anneoEi^ion  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  Oregon  quesdoQ, 
revival  of  the  sab-treasnry  system,  and  r^)eal  of  the  tariff  of  1849 ; 
on  a  territorial  government  ftr  the  Bfezioan  provinoes,  on  a  oonatitii- 
tion  i£  State  govemm^  adopted  by  GfJifimiia  prdiibiting  slavey,  on 
the  anti-slav^  agitation  reh^ye  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lmw  and  the 
Oompromise,  and  his  great  speeoh  f<Mr  the  Union.  We  would  h^Te  enr 
readers  reour  to  Everett's  pohtical  biogn^hy  of  Daniel  Webatar,  fof  a 
development  of  his  action  on  these  great  national  tcqpios. 

Wh^  is  a  nobler  paas^  than  this  of  Webster :  "  I  am/'  si^ 
Webster,  "where  I  have  ever  been,  and  ever  mean  to  be.  Standiag 
on  the  .idatf(»rm  of  the  general  conetitution, —  a  platform  broad  enough 
pmd  Arm  enou|^  to  njdiold  every  interest  of  the  irhsie  oountryi — I 
shal)  still  be  found,  intrusted  with  some  part  in  die  administratioii 
*  of  that  constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  fifin%  and  in  the  q;nrit  of 
those  who  framed  it.  I  would  act  as  if  our  fitthers,  who  formed  it  fixr 
nS|  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  us,  were  looking  on  me, —  as  if  I  0OOU 
see  their  ven^ssUe  ftrms  bending  down  to  behold  us,  from  the  abodai 
above.    Iwonldaet^  too^  asif  theeyeof  posteri^  wasgasingonnM^ 
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iKily,*— banng  rmmrti  dus  iabentaiiM  froM  4ie  fonrntj  to  be  twit- 
Irittod  to  the  latter,  wd  finlkq;  tbai  if  I  an  fixmed  for  as  j  gaod,  a 
Wf  dhj  and  genentni,  it  k  far  the  good  af  the  irhole  omntrj^-^ 
■o  local  palioy  or  looid  fteliBg,  ao  tdBoptmrj  iaqmlee,  dMll  itiduoa  me 
toL  jkld  my  fixytfaold  on  the  ooMtitiitkm  and  the  Ubkul 

"  I  eame  into  {wUio  life  in  the  aennoe  of  the  United  Btatea.  On 
thai  broad  altar  my  eariiMt  and  all  my  poUie  yowb  have  bean  made. 
I  propose  to  serve  no  other  maatir.  So  finr  as  depends  on  any  agaiu^ 
of  infaie,  they  shall  oontiBM  uited  Stotes, — united  in  interest  ai^ 
lAetion,^  nnited  mererything  in  regaid  towluoh  the  eonstitBlien 
has  deensd  tfnir  union, — united  in  war,  finr  the  eommon  defenoe,  the 
csonnoD  renown,  and  tfaeeommon  {^ry, — and  united,  oompaoted,  knit 
frndy  together,  in  peace,  fbr  the  eommon  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
oitselves  and  oor  diildren." 

JxOgb  Story  related,  one  time,  of  Chief  Justice  MarAall,  that  his 
great  expression  was,  ^'It  is  admitted."  As  he  was  a  poweifU 
reascmer,  it  was  often  remarked,  ''  Once  adbnit  his  premises,  and  yon 
are  ftroed  to  his  condosions ;  therefore,  deny  everything  he  says." 
Said  Daniel  Webster  to  Stcny,  ''  When  Judge  Marshall  says,  '  It  is 
admitted,  sir,'  I  am  prepared  iiMr  a  bomb  to  burst  over  my  head,  and 
demoHah  all  my  p(»nt8."  Bfay  not  the  same  remark  be  made  of 
Webster,  the  invincible  defaider,  as  of  Marshall,  the  prolbfuid 
expounder,  of  theoiNistitutionI 

The  address  of  Mr.  Webster,  pronounced  on  Bunker  ^1,  June  17, 
1826,  it  is  said  was  modelled,  even  to  its  best  passages,  in  Mar^pee 
BhK)k, — the  orator  catohing  trout  and  elaborating  sentences,  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  further  related,  that,  as  the  orator  drew  in  some 
trout  particulariy  large,  he  was  heard  to  exelaim,  '*  Venerable  men ! 
you  have  come  down  to  us  firom  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengtfiened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behokl  thia 
joyous  day."  Says  Webster,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  para- 
gmph:  ''Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felici^  <^  positicm,  ai^noprkilely 
^ring  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cliog  around  it, 
are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of 
distinction  and  defonce." 

We  find  in  Everett's  biognaiphy  of  Webster  some  exeellent  remarks 
on  the  preparation  of  orators  for  pubSe  speakii^,  where,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Webster,  he  says:  '^t  is  not  to  be  nxtpponi  that  an  orator  Hke 
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Mr.  Wobitflr  it  ri»inthlj  tfed  iowo^  m  anjoonmiiy  to  hit  i 

or  to  *  fmmcriter  rep^lttiQii  ci  Ibttr  otnleiKti.  It  nay  i$ 
tkat,  in  numy  caaesy  like  noUest  and  the  boldest,  the  kil 
•ad  wmnest  tints  thrown  npoii  the  osnTiS)  in  disooorses  of  this  kiadi 
were  the  un{kreineditated  inspintioQ  of  the  nunnent  of  ddiveiy^  The 
opposite  view  would  be  absurd;  beeanse  it  would  imply  that  the  nind^ 
uder  the  high  eioiteinent  of  delivery,  was  kss  ferdfe  and  crestiTe 
than  in  the  reposed  die  closet  A  spetixt  oonld  not,  if  he  wttsipiid 
it,  anticipate,  in  his  «tady,  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  spirit  indMed 
by  adnal  contact  with  the  aadienoe ;  he  could  not,  by  any  poenibflityi 
fuKstoll  the  sympathetic  inflnenoe  upon  his  imagination  and  inteBosI 
of  the  hstening  and  applauding  throng.  However  severe  the  mnthud 
jwquired  by  the  naiture  of  the  oocasion,  or  dictated  by  hia  own  t$gk^ 
a  speaker  like  Mr.  Webster  will  not  oonfine  himself  'to  powing  oat 
fervors  a  week  old.' "  In  another  passage  of  this  memoir,  Mr.  Evsaiett, 
in  further  enlarging  on  this  subject,  says  that  no  <»ie  will  think  thai 
the  entire  apostrophe  to  Warren,  in  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  aa-it 
stands  in  the  r^rted  speech,  was  elaborated  and  committed  to  memoiy; 
In  feet,  there  is  a  s%ht  grammatical  inaccuracy,  caused  by  passii^ 
from  the  third  person  to  the  second  in  the  same  sentenee,  whi^  is  si 
once  the  natoral  consequence  and  the  proof  of  an  unpremeditated 
expansion  or  elevation  of  the  preooncdved  idea.  We  see  the  praocsa 
When  the  sentence  commenoed,  *'  But,  ah !  him ! "  it  was  evidoitfy  in 
the  mind  of  the  orator  to  close  it  by  saying,  ''  How  shall  I  speak  eC 
himi "  Bat,  in  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  forgetful — uneanadoos 
—  of  the  grammatical  form,  but  melting  with  the  thoa^t, —  behold 
iag,  as  be  stood  upcm  the  spot  where  the  hero  fidl,  his  beloved  and 
beautiful  image  rising  from  the  ground, —  he  can  no  longer  speak  €f 
him.  Willing  subject  of  his  own  witchery,  he  clothes  his  eoooefftkm 
with  sensible  finrms,  and  qpeaks  to  the  glorious  being  whom  he  has 
called  back  to  life.  He  no  longer  attempts  to  discourse  of  Wanrtn  ts 
the  audience;  but,  passing,  afier  a  few  intervening  dausee,  from  tfai 
third  person  to  the  second,  he  exclauns,  ''  How  shall  I  struggle  with 
the  emotions  that  stifle  the  ntterance  of  /Ay  name !  Our  poor  iMik 
may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  may  moddcr 
away,  the 'solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  smk  down  to  a  level  with  the 
00a, — but  thy  memory  shall  not  &il ! " 

We  concur  with  Edward  Everett  in  what  he  remarks  of  Webatsr^ 
fenaons  r^lj  to  Hayne,  when  be  aaya:  ''  Of  the  eftctivenesaof  Me. 
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W^bste^i  maimer  in  mmay  parts,  it  woiiU  be  in  nim  to  attempt  W 
gire  any  one  not  preeent  the  fidnteei  idea.  It  has  been  my  ftrtuM  la 
hear  some  of  the  ablest  i^)eeehes  of  the  greatest  Mying  oraiors  on  )m(k 
gUes  of  the  water ;  bat  I  must  oonfess  I  wrer  heard  anything  wUeh 
10  completely  realised  my  oonoqption  of  what  Demosthenes  ifas  when 
he  ddiT^red  the  oration  for  the  crown." 

"  Sprang  from  a  revdationary  stock,"  said  Caleb  Cashing,  in  a 
leview  of  Webster's  speeches,  '^  nortored  in  the  tery  domains  of  *  the 
■KMmtain  goddess,  laberty,'  he  rose  to  bme  and  usefalness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  native  State.  So  snrely  as  the  bright  stars  shaQ  moipe 
tai  untiringly  in  theur  celestial  patl»  on  high  to  glad  the  eye  aal 
lead  the  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  men, —  so  sorely  as  genios^ 
boBor,  patriotism,  will  continue  to  be  prised  on  earth  when  the  passaona 
of  the  hear  shall  have  fretted  themselves  into  extinction  and  oUivKH^ 
•^  so  sure  is  it  that  the  time  will  come  when  New  Hampshire  w9l 
eeleem  it  her  pride  uid  her  glory  to  have  given  birth  and  maturity  to 
Daniel  Webster.  And  yet,  such  are  the  corruptions  of  party,  and 
snch  the  in&my  to  which  it  sometimes  degrades  the  daily  press,  that^ 
as  Mr.  Webster  feelingly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  has 
been  his  fortane,  whether  in  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by 
h  degree  of  reproach  and  aoeasation  in  his  native  State  such  as 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  of  her  puUic  men. 
.  "Of  th^  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  those 
ievoted  to  the  great  constitutional  questioas  display  Mr.  Webster 
widmat  a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo« 
rftioB  of  disputed  texts  or  constructions  of  the  constituticm, — by  the 
yrofaond  knowlec^  of  historical  foots  displayed  in  them,  the  acuteness, 
sagadty  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  whidi  they  exhibit,  and  tiM 
patriotic  seal  which  animates  them  in  every  line, —  he  has  earned  for 
fcimsdf  a  most  peculiar  and  most  exalted  position  in  the  public  eye,  as 
ike  great  e^qKmnder  and  champion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union. 
60  long  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the 
memory  of  its  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  Jnsti* 
iataons, —  so  l<»ig  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history 
€f  hmnan  freedom, — so  long  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webstw  be 
Bead,  studied,  admired.  On  these  he.  may  confidently  rely  for  te 
respect  and  applause  of  his  country,  while  living;  on  these,  for  a  foma 
lasting  as  the  undying  spirit  of  oonstitotiimal  liberty  itsel£  Neither 
in  the  Philippic  orations  of  DemosAenes,  nor  in  the  consular  ones  ^ 
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OfMotOi  nnr  ia  wbirte««r  chai  among  tbeqpaMliet  •£  Bufco,  or  Hi^ 

Qt  OMuuBg,  18  there  aaythmg  man  ttusfon^j  indbved  and  etatanftil 
uMi  th«  ytxj  essence  of  hnmortftlity  thui  in  tiieee  oonstitatiaul 
speecdies  of  Daniel  Websler. 

*'  It  is  one  of  tbe  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  q^eiches,-<*- 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  political  assemblies,  or  in  Cengiess,^ — that  ikon 
is  nothing  in  them  discnrsiye ;  no  dijpressiois  fiora  Ihe  straij^itfiinviid 
path  id  his  argnment,  no  mere  episodes  of  embellishment,  no  ooauBon- 
plaoe  arts  of  oratory.  Thej  are  models  of  seyere  wahj  of  design,  ef 
oonsommate  and  beautifol  aimplioitj  of  ezeontion,  like  some  masttf- 
pieee  of  statuary  carved  in  the  blended  grace  and  msjestjr  of  antiqis 
art  He  sends  forth  no  scattered  rays,  to  daisle  with  their  brilliaafly, 
and  bewilder  while  they  daszle, —  but  poors  a  steady  stream  of  i)^ 
concentrated  in  a  broad  beam  of  effolgenoe  upon  ^  pmnt  he  wooli 
illumine.  His  mind  never  stops  on  the  coarse,  like  Atalanta,  to  gsAflr 
the  golden  froits  which  glitter  in  its  path,  and  thus  ultinuitely  lose  Ae 
prise  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  delusive  temptations  of  tbe  nMOittt 
For  this  reas<m,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  move  elsba- 
nte  effi>rts  by  bare  extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  fiit 
of  one  grand  whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  die  finished  fth 
faction  of  the  work,  nothing  added,  without  marring  its  excellent  vftt- 
metry.  Yet,  amid  all  the  dignity,  strength  and  sini^ess,  wUoh 
distinguish  his  productions,  there  is  an  occasional  vividness  of  imageiy, 
so  iq^posite,  diat  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
matter,  rather  than  a  mere  illustration, — like  the  native' lustre  of  a 
gem,  belonging  to  the  primitive  organisation  of  its  elements.  It  is  nat 
difficult,  therefore,  to  select  passages  which,  fragments  though  they  be, 
are  beautiful  and  striking  in  themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  thst  is 
of  iHiich  they  are  but  severed  parts.  You  do  not  see  the  magni&iBt 
temple,  in  its  admirable  whole ;  but  even  the  solitary  column,  d» 
broken  fri^»,  torn  from  its  pediment,  bespeak  the  grandeur  of  tb 
Ptelhenon.  The  following  passage  elucidates  a  great  principle,  kj* 
happy  recurrence  to  historical  &cts : 

'*  '  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  misehiefii  come,'  says  We^ 
ster, — 'till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  pat  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  oar  hiktU 
wece  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedott' 
Those  fotbeti  aocon^dished  the  Bevdution  on  astriot  question  of  pn* 
•fie.    The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  aright  to  taxiks 
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idtokfl,  m  all  ctset  irUAawwt;  aod  it  vas  prodid/  on  tUb  qi 
iki^thejinade  the  BoTduliQiitDtiinL  l%e  amout  (tf  texaftktt  im 
trifliAg;  bi^  tbe  ekim  ma  inoonaialeiit  with  liberty, — asd  that  waa, 
in  ihehr  eyea,  eooogL  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  PiurliiH 
ment,  rather  than  against  any  suffinring  under  its  enactments,  that 
Aij  took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They 
iMgkt  seven  years  against  a  dedaratioii.  They  poured  oat  their  trea*- 
WQB  and  their  Uood,  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  iteer- 
tion  which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  priaeir 
pka  of  ciril  liberty,  would  have  r^arded  as  barren  phraseoh^,  or 
mere  pande  of  words.  They  saw,  in  the  churn  of  the  Irtish  Parlia- 
ment, a  seminal  principle  of  mischief —  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  jdausiUe  dis- 
guises, struck  at  it, — nor  did  it  elude  eiUier  thdr  steady  eye  or  their 
wdl-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suflering 
was  yet  a&r  ofi^  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  poww,  to  which,  for 
porposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Home,  in  tbe  hei{^  of 
hsr  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared, —  a  power  whieh  has  dotted  oyer  the 
aar&ee  ot  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,— 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  die  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  ai^ 
uid)ndcen  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  Epgland.'  " 

GRie  manners  of  Daniel  W^ter  in  public  speaking  are  remarkable. 
*'It  ia  in  reply  that  he  comes  out  in  the  majesty  of  intellectual 
9»adeur,"  says  CoL  Ena{q[>,  ''  and  layishes  about  him  the  opulence 
of  intelleetual  wealth;  it  is  when  the  darts  of  the  enemy  Imve  hit 
kim,  that  he  is  all  might  and  soul;  it  is  then  that  he  showers  down 
words  of  weight  and  fire.  Hear  him  then,  and  you  will  say  that  his 
elequence  is  founded  on  no  model,  andent  or  modern^  bowoTer  strong 
may  be  the  resemblance  to  any  one  of  them ;  that  he  never  read  the 
works  of  a  master  for  imitation;  — all  is  his  own,  excellenoea  and 
defects.  He  resembles  no  American  orator  we  have  ever  heard.  Hjs 
does  not  imitate  any  one  in  the  remotest  degree:  neither  the  Addiso- 
nian eloquence  ot  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  the  day-spring  in  a 
fme  and  vernal  atmosphere,  full  <^  health  and  beauty ;  nor  does  he 
strive  for  the  sweetness  of  lusher  Ames,  whose  heart,  on  all  great 
awaobuB,  grew  liquki,  and  he  could  pour  it  out  like  water.  Amea 
waved  the  wand  of  the  encbantnss,  and  a  paradise  arose,  peopled  witfi 
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ethereal  bdu^igs,  all  engaged  in  parsuing  an  immortal  career.^*  la  Mr. 
Webster's  eloqaaioe,  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  a  yast  and  indefinite 
back-ground  of  character.  The  oratory  is  bat  as  a  little  jet  out  of  % 
gtesX  reservoir,  from  'which  it  is  not  missed.  He  would  at  times  over- 
whelm you,  and  draw  himself  back  again  before  you  recovered  your 
.  self-possession.  The  orator  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  man, —  the  man 
standing  indefinitely  great  behind  the  mere  orator.  He  is  delightfully 
felicitous  in  illustration.  How  effective,  for  instance,  the  passage 
where,  in  remarking  on  the  vast  extent  of  this  republic,  the  two  great 
seas  of  the  world  washing  the  one  and  the  other  shore,  in  the  concept 
tion  of  which,  says  Webster,  we  may  realize  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  ornamental  edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles : 

*  Now  the  broad  shield  complete  the  trtitt  eromied. 
With  his  last  hand,  and  ponred  the  ocean  round  ; 
In  living  silYer  seemed  the  waves  to  roU, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.' 

"  The  person  of  Mr.  Webster  is  singular  and  commanding,"  says 
Knapp.  ''  His  height,  above  the  ordinary  size,  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches.  He  is  broad  across  the  chest,  and  stoutly  and  firmly  built  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  clumsiness  either  in  his  form  or  gait  His 
head  is  very  large;  his  forehead  high,  with  good-shaped  temples.  He 
has  a  large,  black,  solemn-looking  eye,  that  exhibitiB  strength  and 
steadfastness,  which  sometimes  bums,  but  never  sparkles.  His  lips, 
when  his  countenance  is  in  repose,  shut  close  —  Lavater's  mark  of 
firmness ;  but  the  changes  of  his  lips  make  no  small  part  of  the  strong 
and  varied  expressions  of  his  &ce.  His  hair  is  of  a  raven-black,  of  great 
thickness,  and  is  generally  worn  rather  short ;  his  eyebrows  are  thick, 
more  than  commonly  arched,  and  bushy, —  which,  on  a  slight  contrac- 
tion, give  his  features  the  appeai^nce  of  sternness.  But  the  general 
expression  of  his  fitce,  after  it  is  properly  examined,  is  rather  mild  and 
amiable  than  otherwise.  IL's  movements  in  the  senate-chamber  and  in 
the  street  are  slow  and  dignified.  His  voice,  onoe  heard,  is  always 
remembered ;  but  there  is  no  peculiar  sweetness  in  it ;  —  its  tones  are 
rather  harsh  than  musical ;  —  still,  there  is  great  variety  hi  them. 
Some  have  a  most  starting  penetration ;  others,  of  a  softer  chiuacter, 
catch  the  ear,  and  charm  it  down  to  the  most  perfect  attention.  fiOa 
vbice  has  nothing  of  that  monotony  which  palls  upon  the  ear ;  it  may 
be  heard  all  day  without  fittiguing  the  audience.    Wb  emphasis  is^ 
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•toODgy  and  lu0  emmciatkm  clear,  and  so  disdnct  that  not  a  ajUaUe 
escapes  any  of  his  hearers.  The  compass  of  his  voice  is  so  great,  that 
it  fills  any  room,  however  large,  with  perfect  ease  to  himself,-  and 
Willis,  our  native  poet,  who  saw  him  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
graphic  description  of  Knapp  was  written,  says :  ^'  Sombre  as  the  lines 
tf  his  &ce  are,  unlighted  with  health  or  impulse,  the  eyes  so  cavern- 
ous and  dark,  the  eyelids  so  livid,  eyebrows  so  heavy  and  black,  and 
the  features  so  habitually  grave, —  it  is  a  face  of  strong  affections, 
genial,  and  foreign  to  all  unkindness.  There  is  not  a  trace  in  it  where 
a  pettishness  or  a  peevishness  could  lodge,  and  no  means  in  its  sallow 
mascles  for  the  expression  of  an  intellectual  littleness  or  perversion.  It 
is  all  broad  and  migestic,  all  expansive  and  generous.  The  darkness  in 
it  is  the  shadow  of  a  Salvator  Rosa, —  a  heightening  of  grandeur,  with- 
out iiyury  to  the  clearness.  His  physical  superiority  and  noble  dispo* 
sition  are  in  just  balance  with  his  mind.  Webster,  incapable  of  the 
forecast  narrowness  which  makes  the  scope  of  character  converge  when 
meridian  ambition  and  occupation  fill  it  no  longer,  will  walk  the  broad- 
ening path  that  has  been  divergent  and  liberalizing  from  his  childhood 
to  the  present  hour,  till  he  steps  from  its  expanding  lines  into  his 
grave."  At  the  festival  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,  General  Dear- 
bom  said  of  Daniel  Webster,  ^'  that,  on  all  occasions  when  he  put  forth 
the  full  energies  of  his  mind,  he  appeared  in  the  senate-chamber  like 
the  lion-hearted  Richard  in  the  tournament  of  Ashley  de  la  Zouch, 
ready  to  meet  all  combatants ;  and  woe  betide  those  who  received  the 
ponderous  and  crushing  blows  of  his  mighty  intellectual  mace!  "  Mr. 
Webster  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Massachusetts  Historical,  New  England  Genealogio,  and  American 
Antiquarian  Societies. 


SAMUEL  LORENZO  KNAPP. 

AVmSt  6,  ISSt.    BULOGT  ON  ADAMS  AND 


Was  born  at  Newboryport,  in  1774 ;  and  was  educated  at  Phillips' 
Academy,  in  Exeter,  where  he  shone  as  <me  of  the  most  brilliant 
tdiolarsy  especially  in  declamation.    He  g;radttated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
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kgemlSM,  when  he  entered  on  Ibe  Btodjofkv^iBlder  CSuflf  JvMiBi 
Banoiis,  at  Newbnrjport,  and  married  Mary  Ana,  daughter  of  Qca^ 
Amasa  Davis.  He  was  an  eminent  ooansellcNr,  and  was  «n  aotive  omh^ 
ber  of  the  State  Legishtore.  Daring  the  hte  w«r  with  Great  Britain^ 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State  militia,  in  defence  of  the  ooast  la 
1824  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Gaaette;  and  conducted,  also,  tfao 
Boston  Monthly  Magaxine,  one  of  the  most  refined  periocBeak  of  poSta 
literature,  abounding  in  his  own  tasteful  contributions.  In  1826  Gd« 
Knapp  established  the  National  Bepublican,  which  existed  only  two 
years,  when  he  resumed  the  profession  of  law,  at  New  York.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  En^p,  that  a  certain  publisher  of  a  peri* 
odical  clippe4  off  the  end  of  a  contribution  from  his  pen,  because  it  was 
taking  up  to&  much  space, —  who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  puttmg 
"a  full  stop"  to  his  article  where  there  should  have  been  <mly  a 
comma,  t&er  several  abortive  attempts  at  pacification,  said,  '^  0 !  let  it 
go  in,  Knapp;  let  it  go  in !  It  is  well  enou^as  it  is;  just  lookat  it; 
see,  now ;  — beside,  you  know,  nobody  will  read  it  So,  what's  the 
odds,  Knapp?  "  The  whole  article  was  indignantly  withdrawn.  He 
was  not  always  verbally  accurate ;  but  his  diction  was  easy  and  graoa* 
fill,  and  he  gathered  metaphors  for  illustration  with  as  much  ease  and 
taste  as  a  florist  selects  the  beauties  of  the  garden  and  the  meadow* 
He  was  honored  with  the  personal  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Ardi* 
bishop  Cheverus ;  at  whose  suggestion  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  college  at  Paris,  in  France.  His  biographical  memoir 
of  the  venerable  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  performanoes  of 
that  sort  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  eulogiums  and  sketcfacB 
of  character  in  the  Union.  His  work  on  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  letters,  now  out  of  print,  is  a  model  for  writers  of  biography. 
He  was  a  very  popular  public  speaker,  being  very  fluent,  easy,  winning, 
and  graceful  He  was  rich  in  anecdote,  grave,  lively  and  humorous. 
He  had  a  decided  disrelish  for  the  technicalities  of  law ;  and  the  best 
of  his  days  were  devoted  to  literature.  Long  after  the  writings  of  the 
puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have  supplied  the  grocer  with 
wrappings,  and  the  book- worm  with  food,  the  Lectures  on  American 
Literature,  by  S.  L.  Knapp,  will  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
scholar,  and  minister  to  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  In  defend- 
ing the  literary  reputation  of  others,  he  has  given  a  work  on  which  his 
own  fame  may  securely  rest  He  was  auth<Mr  of  The  Bachelors,  and 
O&er  Tales,  fowided  on  American  Incid^t  and  CSuuracter;  Advioe 
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lA  ihe  t^nr8lut^  of  latsratnre ;  liTesof  Aaron  Biirr,Ati^wJadaon, 
Diosiel  Webster,  mA  Thomas  Eddy;  and  seyend  political  orations. 
^  was  the  e£tor  <^  Hmton's  United  States,  and  the  librarj  of  Use- 
fid  Knowledge.  He  was  anthm*,  also,  of  Trav^  of  Ali  Bej  in  Boston 
and  its  Ttdnity;  The  Oenios  of  Free  Masonry,  or  a  Definioe  of  the 
Ofder;  Female  Biogn^y  of  Diftrent  Ages  and  Nations;  Pabli() 
CRuffaot^,  eomprismg  Sketches  drawn  firom  the  Living  and  the  Dead. 
8e  died  at  Hopldnton,  Mass.,  Jnly  8, 1888,  aged  fifty-fimr. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  MASON. 

JULT  4,  1827.     FOR  THE  CITT  AUTHORITIES. 

''Thbrx  are  periods  of  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  "and  portkns 
of  fhe  earth,  in  which  whole  generations  of  men  may  go  down  silently 
and  mmoticed  to  their  graves,  and  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
i ;  when,  if  they  may  not  dare  to  expect  the  pnuses  of  pos- 


terity, they  may  yet  hope  to  escape  its  reproaches.     But  sach  is  not 
flie  period  in  which  we  live,  nor  such  the  country  we  inhabit. 

*^  I  wiH  not  endeavor  to  stimulate  you  to  the  performance  of  your 
duties,  by  promising  you  an  immortality  of  fiune  in  after  ages.  No; 
tbiB  is  your  birth-right ;  you  cannot  lose  it  Neglect  these  duties, 
ruin  your  country,  and  disappoint  the  world;  — yet,  fear  not,  your 
names  shall  be  immortal, —  as  immortal  as  your  ancestors'.  On  the 
same  page  of  history  on  which  their  names  and  deeds  are  recorded, 
and  in  as  imperishable  characters,  shall  yours,  also,  be  inscribed. 
And  when  the  future  heroes  of  fer-distant  centuries  shall  turn  back  to 
tfttt  page  for  stimulants  to  their  exertions,  future  statesmen  and 
patriots  look  there  fer  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  the  future 
poet  draw  thence  a  noble  theme  for  his  aspiring  muse,  your  name 
shall  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed  by  tiiem ;  the  same  voices  that  swell 
wit3i  prais^  and  benedictions  to  tl:^  memories  g[  your  ancestors  shall 
load  yours  with  execratioiis  and  contempt  Let  us,  my  countrymen, 
escape  so  disgraceful  an  imnunlality.  Let  us  avert  so  disastrous  a 
ten^nation  of  our  hitherto  briDiaot  careor.    Let  us  turn  from  the 
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(MmtemplftdoQ  of  the  deeds  andvirtaes  of  our  ancestors,  firom  Cdkilik 
tkms  on  oar  own  happy  eireomstanoeB,  and  from  nmsingB  on  the  rauj 
bright  and  gbwing  olgects  which  spread  themselves  oat  in  the  splendid 
prospect  before  us,  and  endeavor  to  expose,  whilst  we  maj  yet  avoid 
th^n,  some  of  the  rocks  and  precipices  which  lay  'v^  oar  padi,  and 
which  are  not  the  less  dangeroos  because  they  ue  decked  with  flowan. 
The  moralist  troly  telb  us,  that  the  most  perfect  things  of  this  w>otM 
yet  carry  with  them  the  taint  of  imperfection.  The  all-glorioQs  woriBi 
of  natore  reqnire  the  constantly  sastaining  and  corrective  hand  cf 
thehr  great  Creator.  And  in  man,  and  in  all  the  labor  of  his  haaAr 
and  all  the  emanations  of  his  mind,  are  contained  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  dissolation.  We  may  not  hope  to  obtain  for  oarselves,  or  o«r 
coontry,  an  exemption  from  this  nniversal  law ;  bat  we  may  hope  to 
eftct  what  i»  within  the  power  of  man  to  do,  what  it  was  meant  fat 
should  do.  We  may  hope,  by  constant  watchfolnees  and  eieattitfOBj  U 
repress  the  growth  of  every  noxioas  principle  in  oar  natare,  and  ts 
slimakto  and  qaidken  into  perfect  operation  all  the  great  and  nolle 


William  Powell  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  and  bon  m 
Boston ;  and  was  prepared'  for  college  under  Rev.  Dr.  PkontiflB,  cf « 
MedfieUL  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  at  wlndi  tims 
he  engaged  in  a  conference  respecting  the  dbaraetor  of  New  Bngfaaril, 
as  resulting  from  the  civil,  literary  and  religious  institutions  of  oar 
toe&thers.  He  read  law  under  Hon.  Charles  Jackscm ;  commsMed 
the  practice  of  law  as  partner  with  Hon.  William  SaUivan ;  is  a  co«&- 
sellor-at-law ;  and  married  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  DcMOBOft 
Rogers.  At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Hon.  James  Savage  publicly 
gave  the  sentiment,  that  the  orator  is  the  Mason  who  builds  by  prin- 
ciple an  edifice  that  shall  last  till  doomsday.  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
Boston  representative,  and  editor  of  Reports  of  Oases  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  from  1816  to  1830,  comprising  the  Decisions  of  Judge 
Story,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  They  will  honorably  class,  for  learning  aad 
daily  practice,  with  the  ablest  reports  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
wiat  seven  years  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Sodal  Law  JJhatjn 
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BBADFORD  SUMNER. 

JT7LT  4,  1828.    FOB  THB  GITT  AtTHOBITIES. 

Wm  bom  in  TtmAxm^  Mas. ;  ed«c«led  at  the  a^adfen^  wakat  Mr. 
H^m^  >*^  gndnated  »l  Bnnm  Uaimiitj,  in  1808 ;  was  a  Mor 
i»  that  ooHfige  for  nearij  two  years;  and  read  kw  witli  Hon.  Therai 
MrtMlf  dorkg  a  portion  of  his  nevitiatd;  setded  in  Boston ;  and  mar* 
rlad. Amelia  Bertodj.  It  a  oounsellor-at-law ;  and  was  a  Boston 
riffffliTintntiTri  in  1826.  He  delivered  an  address  for  the  Massaohn'- 
sfUs  Peace  Sooiety,  in  1881,  which  was  paUiriied.  Mr.  Smnner  is 
eaainwit  for  diamber  eonnsel,  of  tmly  estimable  eharaeter,  and  has 
fiwqaendy  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  for  the  mayoralty  «f 
BittlMi;  bat,  not  being  of  the  popular  party,  was  always  defeated* 
Ha  ia  a  decided  friend  of  popcdar  edocation,  and  has  been  twioe  elected 
t^.the  sdnol  oommittee. 

.  lahis  oration  on  national  independenoe,  Mr.  Snmnw  advanees  an 
opinion  that  should  erer  impress  the  poblic  mind :  ''  I  woald  not  pre«- 
diot  Aa  dismemberment  of  onr  Union  at  any  fiitare  period.  I  woald 
gladly  indulge  the  belief  that  such  an  event  could  never,  in  the  natore 
ci  tUngs,  come  to  pass.  Bnt  nothing  is  more  certain,  and  nothing 
meae  obvions  to  the  common  observer,  than  that  all  the  virtue,  and  all 
tba  wisdom^  and  all  the  patriotism,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  exoreisoi 
a»*  nation,  will  be  necessary  to  that  eqoal  adjustment  of  general  kwa 
to.tho  various  rights  and  intercats  ot  the  peeplo  whkdi  alone  can  pi^ 
I  o«r  Union.'' 


KATHANIEL  GREENE. 

JAK.  8,  1828.    ON  THB  BATTLB  OP  KBW  OBLBANB. 

'  Was  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1797,  and  was  son  of 
IMaiaaM  Greene,  a  reputable  counsellor  in  that  town  at  the  period 
when  Dmiel  Webster  opened  an  office  there.  Owing  to  the  pecumary 
revoi'ses  and  subsequent  death  of  hk  fiither,  in  1807,  Nathaniel  found 
hflBS^  without  a  home,  dependent  solely  en  his  widowed  mother,  and 
U»  own  exertions,  for  si^povt  Eamg  made  good  progress  at  tfai^ 
88* 
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TiDi^  sehool  of  his  nathre  town  daring  the  ihort  period  of  hit  ohBy»it> 
try  ooorse,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  sitaatioQ  in  a  yariety  ston; 
bat  the  business  of  measoring  tape  and  wei^iing  tea  was  onooogonl 
to  his  mind.  He  had  read  the  Memoirs  of  Franklin,  and  it  became  dis 
greatobject  of  his  ambition  to  be  an  editcHr.  He  was  ^itireljabiixM 
in  this  desire ;  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it  was  the  great  theme  of  Ui 
thoai^ts  by  day  and  dreams  by  night  At  length,  a  prospeet  nfmfPJ 
to  his  delighted  vision.  The  fiunous  Isaac  Hill,  who  afterwards  rose  t» 
the  highest  emmence  in  political  life,  established  a  Democratic  psfv, 
in  May,  1809,  at  Concord,  entitled  the  New  Hampshire  Fttriot 
This  paper  was  taken  where  young  Greene  was  a  derk,  and  he  poied 
over  it  with  great  enthusiasm ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  18CK9,  hi 
proposed  his  service  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  received  him  as  an  apprenikB  to 
the  printmg  business.  He  continued  nearly  two  years  in  this  cfiot; 
when,  finding  the  prospect  of  promotion  too  remote  from  the  editarial 
station,  he  engaged  in  a  neighboring  office,  where,  at  the  pcematun 
age  of  fifiieen,  he  became  editcHr  ol  the  Concord  Gaaette,  until  JaMUoy, 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where,  until  the  next  year,  he 
assomed  the  charge  <^  the  New  Hampshire  Gaiette,  published  hj 
Messrs.  Beck  &  Foster.  In  April,  1815,  he  removed  to  HavarhSl 
Mass.,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Burrell  k  Tileston,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  having  the  entire  charge  of  the  Haveriull  Qaiette,  pab* 
lished  by  them,  which  he  ably  conducted.  In  May,  1817,  Mr.  Gmm 
made  h^  first  appearance  as  an  editor  and  publisher  in  his  own  osHe, 
and  on  his  own  account,  inanew  Democratic  paper,  the  Essex  Patriot, 
which  he  conducted  until  invited,  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  estrin 
lishing  another  Democratic  journal  in  that  city.  He  complied  with 
this  invitation,  and  established  the  Boston  Statesman,  which  wis 
issued  Feb.  6,  1821,  semi-weekly,  then  tri-wedUy,  and,  finally,  ddy 
It  soon  became  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  the  State,  and  botfs 
the  same  relation  tor  this  party  as  had  the  old  Independent  Chrcmick 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  exercised  a  ccmtroUing  influence  on  the 
politicB  of  the  nation.  It  has  ever  been  strong  for  the  anion  of  tbe 
States. 

Here  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  remark,  that,  however  much  the 
two  great  national  parties  of  Whig  and  D^nooratic  may  be  at  varianoe 
on  tbe  modes  of  pid)lic  pc^y,  no  candid  mind  can  donisi  that  patriotic 
kve  of  country  is  the  moving  motive  of  all  the  consdentioos  leaden  ef 
coniietiagBa^onal  policy  4    Is  il  not  a  question  whether  tkodemocffoj 
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(^  IbtBits  JeftrsoB  was  &r  more  profoond  and  oobservatiTe  iSbm  die ' 
denoenu^  at  Andrew  J^ekscm,  and  iihedier  tbe  Whig  party'  of  Uie 
pMaeQt  daj  is  not  tnore  demoeratic  tihan  was  the  Federal  part^fmider 
John  Adams  7  Indeed,  it  is  our  decided  (qpinion,  Ihat  the  imrestrained 
frsedoBi  of  party  political  discussion  in  our  land  has  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  the  national  nnion;  and  we  heaertily  respond  to  the  opinion  of  ' 
the  immortal  Jelierson,  that  '^  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so  we  shall  go 
OO)  pKiided  and  prospering  beyond  example  in  history;  and  shall  con- 
tinve  to  grow,  to  multiply,  and  to  prospw,  until  we  exhibit  an  associa- 
tioo  powerful,  wise,  and  happy  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men." 

The  Statesman  was  not  a  source  of  pecunkry  profit.  Mr.  Qreene, 
hsmng  always  been  a  decided  advocate  for  regular  nominations,  and 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  accustomed  usages  of  the  Democratic  party, 
wandiy  sustained  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Crawford,  in  1828, 
Tiff  the  preoidaicy.  In  this  year,  Mr.  Greene  was  lieutenant  of  a 
militia  oon^Mmy,  and  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Hxmorable  Artillery 
compaay ;  but  military  habits  were  not  ccmgenial  to  his  taste,  and  he 
socBi  lakl  aside  the  musket  At  this  period,  a  majority  of  ihe  people 
of  New  England  were  advocates  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  the 
Boston  Statesman  felt  the  blightii^  influence  of  its  unpopular  cause, 
in  the  diminution  <^  its  patrons,  and  the  loss  of  business.  The  termi- 
nation of  that  contest  having  evinced  that  Andrew  Jackson,  although 
at  the  time  without  a  party  in  New  England,  had  received  a  larger 
nomber  of  Democratic  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  Mr.  Greene 
directly  assumed  that  Sk^  as  the  most  eflfective  nomination  that  could 
be  given,  and  pdnted  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  representative  of  all 
those  who  had  opposed  Adams,  and  who,  remarks  the  Deaiociatie 
Review,  ''  were  resolved  to  mark  thdr  indignant  dissatasfiMStion  at  the 
mamer  in  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  det^anined  0{^Msiti<Hi  to  his  adnunistrataon."  However 
maohtheireof  the  Democracy  may  have  been  exdted  at  this  dedsion  of 
t])0  house,  we  merely  inquire  whether  they  would  not  have  pursued  diie 
same  course  in  like  circumstances.  From  that  moment,  the  Statesman 
gave  to  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson,  says  the  Democratic  Review, 
^'a  firm,  c(N[isistent,  aUe  and  eflbnoit  siq^rt,  throng  the  whole 
slpiigi^  which  resulted  in  his  electicm  in  the  year  1826 ; "  at  ifhUb 
period  Mr.  Greene  was  involved  in  great  pecuniary  loss,  and  in  debt  to 
a  Ifuge  aoffmnL 

i|r.  G«eae  mmied  Sum,  e  daii^hler  of  Rev.  ^^ 
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cCBmtiia;  «dl  ilHb  80B,  WiBim  B.|  eiicatoi  ti  West  Fbbt|  i»r^ 
merlya  lieutenant  in  the  IT.  8.  tnnj,  lettlel  m  the  aimbtrj  at  Bmk- 
field,  Mms.,  and  aMdrriad  a  draghter  of  Hoil  Bdbeti  G.  Sliair,  ef 
BoatoiL 

While  editor  oS  ihe  Statesman,  Mr.  Greene,  by  an  intense  appBca- 
tion  to  books,  acquired  a  fine  taste  lor  polite  literature,  and  nude 
himaelf  fiumffiar  with  sef^ral  Isngiiages.  In  1888  be  pnbKshed  an 
address  delirered  before  Ae  Ibssadmsetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Aseo-. 
,  dation.  In  1886  he  pabUshed  a  oompendioos  History  of  Italjr,  trans- 
lated fixnn  ike  Italian.  He  nas  translator,  also,  of  Tales  firoin  the 
German,  2  vols.,  published  in  1887 ;  and  in  1848  he  pnblished  Tales 
and  Sketches  from  the  German,  Italian,  and  French.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  sereral  annuals,  and  has  a  fine  poetic  fiudcy. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  in  the  year  1829,  waa  iqf^inted  the  post-master 
of  Boston,  which  station  he  occupied  until  the  aooessiim  <^  Qeax.  Harri- 
son to  the  presidency,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Qeorgd  William 
Gordon;  —  and,  ahhon^  this  was  one  of  ihe  first  public  remorab  of 
the  new  administration,  yet  one  of  the  last  measures  of  President 
Tyler  was  to  reinstate  Mr.  Greene  in  die  same  office,  which  he  occn< 
pied  until  afker  the  election  of  Zacfaary  Taylor,  who  appointed  Williaka 
Hayden,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  as  his  successor ;  but, 
upon  the  rejection  of  the  latter  by  die  Senate,  Mr.  G<Mrdon  was  again 
appointed,  in  1860.  Mr.  Greene  had  the  reputation  of  conductiag 
this  department  to  the  entire  approral  of  the  national  ezecutive,  and, 
by  his  urbane  and  conciliatory  deportment,  to  the  satisfiustion  of  the 
public  in  Boston ;  and  his  consistent  and  untiring  devotion  lo  the 
DenMxmey  will  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  party.  It  was  deohred 
of  him,  in  a  toast  at  the  puUic  festival  after  the  delivery  of  the  oration 
at  die  head  of  this  artide,  dial  be  ''has  portrayed  the  principles  ef 
JwAmxi  DemooMj  wiCh  aa  eloqaeaee  and  sprit  corresponding  witti 
the  talMits  and  fi^tade  exhibited  by  tiie  editor  of  the  Boston  States- 
man." Since  hia  ratiraaent  firom  pdl^  life,  Mr.  Greene  has  taken 
the  toor  of  Eun^. 

hk  the  coarse  efremaiks  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Greene 
eliquently  urges,  in  the  oration,  that  the  Mghtest  flower  m  JaobenV 
wveadi  of  victory  was»  that  ^he  knew  not  only  to  conquer,  but  ta 
ifare.  b  dia  tiying  noownt  of  vfetory ,  when  the  mind  is  pecuEaily 
Uble  to  excess,  be  evinced  a  tenderness  for  human  lift  which  dofls 
faooor  to  hil  heart,  and  adialasttata  his  tiMnpk    The  eriab  is  pitft, 
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inS  tlio  coontrj  is  saved ;  he  %ni  not  paiene  a  fly»g  eQeny,  to  sireBi 

Ad  tide  of  victoiy  by  the  onaeoeBBarj  eSuncm  ef  hmntn  Uoo4-* 

haiBaiu^  is  not  compeUed  to  weep  (yver  the  liorels  of  vietorj.    Bm 

oonatry  had  intrusted  to  his  hands  ^  tifes  of  her  hmvest  danders, 

SQd  he  was  not  nnmindftd  of  the  sacred  trust.    He  witched  over  them 

with  paternal  care ;  and  it  was  his  greatest  pride  to  restore  them 

unharmed  to  the  country  they  had  honored,  to  the  sacred  bcmies  they 

had  so  gaUantly  protected.    This  it  is  which  so  richly  entitles  Creneral 

Jackson  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his  victorious  companions-in* 

arms,  ^  The  gratitude  of  a  country  of  freemen  is  yours,  yours  the 

applause  of  an  admiring  world.'    How  changed  is  the  sc^M)  this  day, 

at  New  Orleans  I    There  is  no  longer  the  stem  look,  the  anxious 

bit>w,  the  tear  in  woman's  eye.    All,  all  are  joyful,  and  festivity  and 

trmmph  rule  the  hour.    The  peoj^  crowd  around,  and  hail  their 

deliverer.    The  men  who  stood  by  his  side  when  the  battle  raged 

hast^  to  press  the  hand  that  waved  encouragement  to  thrir  hearts  m 

that  awful  moment.    Mothers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitode,  come 

forward  to  present  their  children  for  the  blessing  of  the  hero  who  saved 

the  sons  of  Louisiana  from  slavery,  and  her  daug^iters  from  violatioiL 

They  will  say  to  him,  '  We  remember  that,  on  the  night  when  the 

enemy  landed,  and  you  led  your  forces  forth  to  meet  him,  you  told  ui 

**TChB  enemy  shall  never  reach  the  dty ; "  and  well  was  your  ple^ 

fodeemed.    We  offer  to  you  ihe  warm  tnbuto  of  our  gratitude,  and 

wfil  teach  our  children  and  our  oUkbren^  eh3dr«n  to  cherish  tha . 

taeuMrj  of  their  benefiMjtor.'  ^^ 


JOSEPH  HARDY  PRINCE. 

JULY  i,  |Stt.    FOa  THB  WASBBfCXOX  WXMSt. 

Was  bom  at  Salem,  and  son  q{  Capt.  Henry  Prince.  He  read  kw 
with  Hon.  John  Pickering,  after  having  graduated  at  Harvard  CoDega 
In  1819,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  Was  a  rq[)re8enlative  tot 
galem  in  1825.  Was  i^pointed  an  inspector  of  customs  in  1884. 
fie  was  private  secretary  for  Com.  ElUot,  of  the  frigato  ConstitutioB| 
111*1885,  on  the  voyage  to  France,  for  the  retom  of  Hon.  Edward 
LfviD^ston,  the  American  ministor,  owiag  to  diftfenoea  widi  thai 
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natioiL  He  pumiad  die  praetioe  of  hm,  tnd  in  1849  mi  appiwHril 
to  the  sarveyor's  department  <^  cqsUmds,  at  Boston.  Mr.  Priooe  bi 
erer  been  tenacionsl j  devoted  to  the  Demoeratie  party,  and  naa  an 
earlj  adyoeate  fi>r  Ai^brew  Jackson.  After  the  deKverf  of  tfeeratiai 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  wh^  Andrew  Dnnlap  moved  that  a  cofy 
be  requested  for  the  press,  Mr.  Prince  said,  "  If  I  have  done  anytloig 
towards  re-kindling  the  fire  of  the  old  Demooracj,  if  I  have  oertab- 
nted  a  pebble  to  the  pile  in  the  cause  of  prindple  against  ooiTuptisn,  I 
shall  be  satisfied."  The  reply  to  objecticms  to  the  qnaKficatiiiiB  of  like 
old  Roman  for  the  {oesidene j  is  (fans  impaosienedl j  poored  cot  m 
caustic  severity : 

''  Stand  forth,  ye  spawners  of  fbstian  romance  and  lascivioiv  lyrie! 
ye  ribald  rhymesters  (^DnskySaUy!  ye  professcnrs of  rhetoric!  jenod- 
em  Priscians !  tear  from  the  brow  of  the  war-worn  veteran  and  patriat 
their  hard-earned  laorels!  Yindioate  your  claims  to  potitieal  promotiaD 
and  civil  honors !  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry  the  cnhivation  of  a 
wmct  and  elegant  literatore.  It  is  oar  Gorinihian  oohmm,  thafcgifai 
grace  and  dignity  to  oar  institations,  and  adorns  and  elevatas  national 
diaracter.  We  have  yet  to  see  oar  Augustan  age, —  the  age  wte 
Roman  literature  flourished,  and  Roman  freedom  drooped.  It  is  tme 
that  m^  distinguished  as  orators,  poets  and  philosophers,  have  nm 
among  us ;  but  we  have  not  yet  produced  that  constellation  of  Ukumj 
genius  which  is  to  guide  and  direct  posteritj.  Our  business  haabam 
to  cement  and  strengthen  die  fid)ric,  not  to  adorn  it.  There  is  a  diar- 
latanism  of  literature  which  enervates  the  intellect,  and  renders  men 
unfit  for  the  arena  of  the  world, —  incapable  of  leading  in  government 
I  would  aj^ly  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  diaracters  of  your  mere 
man  of  literature  and  statesman  the  just  and  happy  remark  of  a  very 
great  man — Mr.  Brougham — on  the  expedioicy  of  making  clergy- 
men magistrates.  It  is,  that  the  combination  produces  what  tiie 
alchemists  call  a  tertian  qtiid^  with  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  good 
qualities  of  either  ingredient,  and  no  little  of  the  bad  ones  of  boft, 
together  with  new  evils,  superinduced  by  the  .ccmimixture.  Ibe 
remark  is  equally  just  and  applicable  on  either  side  of  the  water, —  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  on  those  of  the  Charles, —  in  the  Middle- 
sex of  England,  or  the  Middlesex  of  Massachusetts.  Who  were  Ilia 
ethereal  spirits  that  achieved  your  Revolution  1  YTho  were  your  John 
Hancocks  and  your  Patrick  Henrys  ?  Who  were  most  of  the  immortal 
signers  of  the  Dedaiation  of  Independence?    They  formed  tiMr  esti- 
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of  hosum  diaraeter,  not  from  books  alone,  but  from  a  dose 
oteervatian  rf  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  times.  When  Themistodes  was 
asked  to  plaj  on  the  late,  he  replied,  '  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  know 
low  to  make  a  small  city  a  great  one.'  He  could  not  sing  laacivioas 
Ijrics,  but  be  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  maiikind.  It  is  true  that 
Iks  BqpnUican  candidate  is  not  fiimiliar  with  the  locubrations  of  a 
psisott.  He  was  not  nurtured  in  the  groves  of  the  academy.  He  has 
neror  qiorted  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  a 
Kersis'  hair ;  but  he  has  the  great  talent  of  leading  men,  whether  in 
ihe  council  or  the  field.  He  had  not  a  wealthy  aristocracy  to  stand 
his  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  the  nurses  of  an  imperial  court 
to  amuse  hhn  with  the  innocent  ribbons  of  royalty.  No;  the  son  of 
ttie  west  practised  on  the  useful  precepts  of  the  Spartan  chie^  that 
iim  dnid  diould  be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
man.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  gave  presages  of  his  future  emi- 
nenee.  Emerging  from  obscurity,  fiitherless,  motherless,  friendless, 
without  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  he  has 
fihihited  the  q)ectacle  of  a  man  buflbting  the  waves  of  fortune,  strug- 
l^iBg  with  and  surmounting  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  place  and  con- 
dition. Like  the  mighty  rivers  of  our  country,  whose  sources  are 
m  the  dark  and  hidden  retreats  of  the  mountains,  whose  grandeur  owes 
aedttBg  to  art,  dashing  before  their  impetuous  tide  rocks,  hills  and 
feeestB,  lie  stands  the  object  of  our  gaae  and  admiration." 


JAMES  DAVIS  KN0WLE8. 

JULY  i»  1S3S.    lOB  THB  BAPTIBT  GHURGHEB,  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  L,  July,  1798,  and  the  second  son  of 
Sdnfard  Enowles,  a  worthy  mechanic ;  married  Susan  E.,  dau^ter 
of  Joshua  Langley,  of  that  city,  in  1826.  His  fiither  died  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  was  shorily  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
whore,  by  great  diligence,  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  newspapers,  often  attributed  to  writers  of  maturity. 
Id  July,  1819,  Mr.  Knowles  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  R.  L 
Ajnerican.  He  often  struck  the  lyre ;  and  among  the  most  felicitous 
ofibrts  of  his  muse  may  be  classed  his  stanzas  attempting  to  supply  die 
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d^Qiencj  of  Gny's  Ek^gy  in  rdijpow  BCfttiiDflnt,  whiob,  m  pmidC 
beaatj  and  tendern^afl^  may  well  compare  with  the  sweet  fiowencf  At 
!p:nglish  poet  While  employed  aa  editor,  bo  earafiilly  did  he  inpofia 
every  leisure  moment,  that  he  would  haye  his  Oreek  grammar  apoA 
the  table  at  the  time  of  his  meals.  To  see  this  young  man  as  inlend|y 
occupied  in  m^tal  nourishment  aa  he  could  be  in  his  repast  for  phji-' 
ical  nutriment,  was  often  a  subject  of  remark  by  his  compaodions,  nai 
he  soon  became  as  fiuniliar  with  that  language  as  he  was  with  Latoi 
and  French ;  indeed,  his  progress  in  study  was  so  efficient,  that  lie 
was  admitted  to  college  in  adyance  of  the  customary  period.  He 
earned  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  Gdumbian  College,  aiainfy  ae 
editor  of  the  ColumUan  Star,  established  at  Washkigtoo,  in  1822.  He 
had  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Philadelphia,  m 
1821,  conducted  by  William  Staughton,  D.  D.,  and  Bev.  Lmh  Qhaae. 
On  taking  his  degree,  Decemb^,  1824,  be  was  elected  a  tutor  of  tiie 
'  oollpge,  which  station  he  occupied  until  his  ordination  as  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Pec  28, 1826. 

While  a  student  at  oollege,  he  deUrered  an  ocatioii,  Jufy  4, 18Sl^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Eusonian  and  the  Ciceronian  societies,  whidi  is 
a  pure  specimen  of  polite  composition,  breathing  the  ferror  of  diaste 
and  patriotic  sentiment.    We  glean  from  it  this  choice  passage : 

*'  Montgomery  has  beautifully  described  Columbus,  while  meditatiiig 
on  his  great  ejqpediUon,  as  gazing  with  eager  ai^1acipati<m  towarda  the 
new  world  which  he  hoped  to  discover. 

<  <•  Light  of  heaTen  ! "  he  cried  ; 
"  Lead  on  ;  I  go  to  win  a  glorioni  bride, 
Bj  nature  nursed  beyond  the  jealous  sea»— 
Descried  to  ages,  but  betrothed  to  me.**  ' 

This  Wide  our  Pilgrim  Fishers  found  on  these  unyisited  shores.  On 
her  shady  bowers  no  rude  spoiler  had  intruded.  None  of  ihe  oorrop* 
tions  of  the  Old  World  had  found  their  way  into  her  bosom.  She  irm 
worthy  to  be  the  bride  of  our  forefiithers,  and  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  race  of  freem^ii." 

Of  Mr.  Knowles'  published  sermcms,  were  one  at  the  instaflatieii  of 
Rev.  Howard  Maloom,  Jan.  9,  1825,  and  attother  before  the  Boaton 
Baptist  AsBOciatioD,  Sept  16,  1829.  In  the  same  year,  he  puUiahei 
Memoirs  of  Ann  Haaseltine  Judson,  missionary  to  Burmah, — a  pro* 
dumtion  which  will  render  bis  name  imperishable.    In  1882  he  was 
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iNi  Theokgial  Smmnij^  and  his  inaagaiiJ  •ddreaB<»  tbehaportiittgB 
if  TkmAoffal  hmtiMkm  was  printed.  In  1829  he  pabKshed  abo  a 
Ftfli  acnnoB,  entided  '*  Spirilooos  Liqnon  Penucioiis  and  UsekaB.'' 
Mr,  Enowlaa,  as  a  aennoniaer,  was  so  smooth  and  insinuating,  that  he 
aq^fated  umuj^  deqnte  his  distant  and  unsocial  habits;  but  he  -wis 
Wna  in  his  afections  towavd  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  was  of  sadi 
kflCQ  sensibililj,  that  an  unkind  ^^anoe  would  diend  him;  and  a  base 
dandar  on  his  fiuihless  habits  probably  indnoed  him  to  leave  the  pas- 
taal  ofioe.  Is  it  not  questionaUe  whether  the  spirit  of  disdpUne,  in 
tmBj  Baptist  churches,  is  worthy  the  mantle  of  Roger  Williams? 

Eb  ooeapied  the  profiMsorriiip,  with  close  devotion  and  ahiMty,  until 
his  decease,  which  occurred  May  9,  1888,  on  his  return  from  the  Mis* 
ttsoary  Baptist  Convention,  at  New  York.  IDs  death  was  caused  by 
%  violent  aitedc  of  the  oanfloent  small-pox;  and,  to  avoid  the  contagioQ 
of  his  remains^  they  were  laid  in  the  grave  at  midni^t  A  devoted 
fimid  of  Professor  Enowles,  residing  at  Newton,  wrote  the  foUowii^ 
i  from  the  hearty  on  the  impulse  of  the  calamity: 

'*  Hmj  bore  him  at  mklnighl  alone  midst  the  gloom 

In  whieh  night's  sable  pall  had  bound  him  ; 
Kb  sriemn  oibseqnies  were  sung  at  his  tomb, — 

No  kindred  nor  frimda  stood  around  him. 
No  eolog7  we  would  pronounoe  on  his  name. 

Nor  pndses  of  flattery  glTO  ; 
No  tombstone  we  'd  raise  to  emUason  his  Sbme,— 

Withont  them  his  Tirtnes  wiU  Hvn 
ffis  memorj,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Shall  fire  when  the  marble  hath  perished ; 
The  ittflnenoe  he  shed,  as  the  dews  whioh  desoend, 

flhaU  wifar  the  plants  which  he  nooHshed.** 


She  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Knowles>  at  the  reli^oos  oMbntim 
of  ind^ndence,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  perils  and  safeguards  of 
A>nerican  liberty,  clearly  evinces  that  his  tact  as  editor  in  the  political 
field  was  equal  to  his  ability  in  the  uKure  elevated  qphere  of  divimty. 
Tbe  passage  on  the  danger  from  ambitious  and  unprincipled  political 
mplranta  is  worthy  of  any  statesman. 

One  of  the  stnmgest  indications  of  the  vigorous  advance  of  biblical 
aad  dassical  hteratore  in  our  republic  is  the  establishment  of  quarteriy 
periodicals  in  the  principal  religious  sects,  eomprising  contributkns  ef 
die  highest  order  of  intellect  The  Congregationalists  have  their 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  New  Englander;  tbe  Unitarians  have  their 
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Bnuniiier,  wUcb,  for  refinement,  rhals  tlie  Norlik  Amerksan;'  tbe 
Ej^ifloopalkns  hare  their  Ohnrcli  Beview;  ^  Medio^is  have  llMfr 
Quarterly  Review;  the  Lntberans  have  their  Mereersburg  Review;  < 
the  Pl^byteriana  have  tiieir  Prinoeton  Review;  the  Roman  GadionoB 
have  their  Brownson'a  Review;  there  is  the  Universalidt  Qnatterlj; 
and  the  Baptists  have  their  Ghrbtian  Review,  radiating  tbe  I^ht  vi 
Newtcm  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Enowles  was  the  HM 
e&tor,  on  its  establishment,  in  1886,  and  exhibited  in  its  managemefeit 
great  learning  and  energy.  l%e  pastors  of  every  dhurch  should  adtte 
their  people  to  receive  in  thenr  families  the  favcMrite  quarterly  of  ^eir 
denomination,  as  a  powerful  aid  to  religious  and  patriotic  progreflB; 
and  more  especially  should  it  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  fan 
divinity. 

As  the  annalist  of  the  life  and  times  of  Roger  WilEams,  were  Janes 
Davis  Enowles  a  novitiate  of  Camden,  or  Lehnd,  he  could  not  bsve 
gathered  around  him  a  greater  mass  of  antiquarian  lore.  He  is  die 
first  extended  biographer  of  this  fisither  of  the  doctrine  thai  'the  dtS. 
power  has  no  ^ntrol  over  the  religious  opinions  of  men;  and  has  cSiSk 
orated  a  memoir  that  Robert  Southey,  of  England,  gave  up  in  despair, 
for  want  of  materials ;  and  our  own  Jeremy  Belkni^,  and  more  recently, 
Francis  Oreenwood,  also  abandoned,  chiefly  for  similar  reasons,  lie 
public  good  requires  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  adfitions;  and 
no  author  can  write  a  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  vrithout  recourse  to 
this  production.  Mr.  Enowles  remarks  that  the  principles  of  Roger 
Willutms  are  destined  to  spread  over  the  earth.  The  State  whidi  fe 
founded  is  his  monument  Her  sons,  when  asked  for  a  record  of  Roger 
Williams,  may  point  to  her  history,  unstained  by  a  single  act  of  per^ 
cution,—  to  her  prosperity,  her  perfect  freedom,  her  tranquil  happi* 
ness ;  and  may  reply,  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Sr 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  "  Look  around." 

It  is  pleasant  to  glance  at  this  work.  Roger  Williams  was  banis3ied 
by  the  General  Court,  Nov.  8,  1685 ;  and  often  remarked  of  (jotr. 
Winthrop,  that,  though  he  were  carried  with  the  stream  for  banishmettt| 
he  tenderly  loved  him  to  his  last  breath.  He  first  pitched  and  he^ui 
to  plant  at  Seekonk ;  and,  in  referring  to  his  situation  at  this  time,  be 
wrote,  alluding  to  the  Indians : 

«'God*t  providMiM  !■  riah  to  Uf»  — 
Let  none  distmstftil  be ; 
In  wilderneee,  in  greet  distreM, 
IlMie  intem  kete  M  me.** 
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.  It  im  ffiMbfy  in  Ike  mmmer  of  16S6  tiiat  Boger  WiBias 
Mtoofad  to  the  qpot  amr  tlie  mouth  (^  WaBhaasuck  river,  bende  a 
sprii^;  to  wbich,  in  gratefid  remembranoe  of  ''God's  mereifol  profi* 
dmim  to  himin  his  distress,"  he  gate  the  name  <^  PwmdoMe.  In  1648 
WilUams  {Hrooeeded  to  England,  and  obtained,  by  ibe  aid  of  Sir  Heorjr 
.YaMy  a  charter  for  the  ooknj  oi  Bhode  Island.  Jx  was  at  this  period 
that  hi  VTOte  his  oefebrated  imk,  entitled  ''The  Bloody  Tenet  of 
^BsQEseciitian  tor  Caose  of  Goascienee,"  eto.,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
•bedote  right  of  erery  man  to  a  fall  liberty  in  religioas  ocmoemments. 
Mr*  Knowles  says  that  Williams  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  bdng  the  futst 
writer,  in  modem  times,  who  decidedly  supported  this  opinion.  Bishop 
Heber  concedes  this  point  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  Liberty  of  Proph- 
esying ;  but  all  ibe  toleration  urged  by  Taylor  was  for  those  Christians 
oriy  who  unite  in  the  oonfession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  There  is  a 
passage,  however,  in  More's  Utopia,  written  one  hundred  years  before 
Williams'  day,  which  is  said  to  anticipate  everything  included  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  ^ber^  at  the  present  day.  But  then 
8hr  James  Mackintosh  questioned  whether  eztraragances  were  not 
introduced,  in  other  parts  of  Utopia,  to  screen  the  bold  idea,  and  caQ  the 
whole  a  rare  sport  of  wit  Even  Locke,  in  Jiis  Essay  on  Toleration, 
goes  only  for  a  limited  liberty;  and  we  must  yield  the  palm  to  Roger 
Williams,  as  the  first  decided  advocate. 

The  origin  of  this  work  is  too  singular  to  be  lost  A  person  who 
was  confined  in  Newgate,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  wrote  a 
yaper  against  persecution.  Not  having  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he 
wrote  the  arguments  in  milk,  on  sheets  of  paper  lm>ught  to  him  by  the 
woman,  his  keeper,  firom  a  firiend  in  London,  as  the  stopples  of  his 
milk-bottle.  Li  such  piqper,  written  with  milk,  nothing  will  appear; 
hat  the  way  (dreading  it  by  fire  being  known  to  his  friend  who  received 
the  papers,  he  transcribed  and  kept  theuL  This  essay  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Boston.  He  wrote  a  reply,  <^  which  Soger  Williams'  hock 
is  an  exammati(m.  The  title — "The  Bloody  Tenet" — is  a  fiuicifiEd 
reference  to  the  circumstance  that  the  original  paper  of  the  prisoner 
was  written  with  milk.  "  These  arguments  against  such  persecution, 
and  the  answer  pleading  &x  it,  written,  as  love  hopes,  firom  godly  inten- 
tkaoBj  hearts  and  hands,  yet  in  a  marvellous  different  style  and  man- 
ner:— the  arguments  against  persecution,  in  miM:;  the  answer  for  it,  aa 
I  may  say,  in  bloodJ'  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  reply,  to  which  he  gave 
tiie  quaint  and  punning  tide,  "The  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  made 
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White  in  the  Blood  of  ihe  Lamb."    Williams  rejoined  in  die 
ttrain:  <<  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  More  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's  B&deaTor 
to  Wash  it  White." 

Roger  Williams  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  John  Milton  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  rouse  his  ardor  ftr 
universal  toleration.  He  had  a  passion  for  poetry;  and  the  specimeiM 
which  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  exhibits,  though  superior  to 
much  of  the  oontemporary  rhyme  in  Morton's  Memorial  and  Mather^ 
Magnolia,  are  inferior,  in  real  poetic  feeling  and  expression,  to  mudi  of 
his  prose  writings. 

"  I  kftte  hMurd  lageDiKMUi  InditM  999^ 

In  debta  thiy  ooold  not  itoepe; 
How  Ikr  worse  are  each  EngUsh*  tfaen* 

Who  lore  in  debt  to  keepe  ? 
If  deUB  of  pounds  eaose  resUeis  nigjiite. 

In  trade  with  man  and  man. 
How  hard 's  the  heart  that  miUioiis  owes 

To  God,  and  yet  sleqpe  can  ? 
Mbti  paid,  sleep 's  sweete; 
8&IS  paid,  deatii  's  sweeto ; 
Death's  night  then  *s  torned  to  UgM; 

Who  dies  in  sinne  unpaid,  that  tool 
Has  Ughti  eternal  night" 


JOHN  WARREN  JAMES. 

MARCH  4,  1839.     XNAUGURATIOK  OF  PBKIDBNT  JAGKBON. 

In  the  spirited  oration  of  Mr.  James,  we  have  an  illustration  of  tlie 
fiiet  tiiat  ^'  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  New  England  have  exhib- 
ited a  lofty  and  generous  democratio  spirit  in  every  period  of  their 
pditical  history,  whether  colonial  or  republican ;  and  the  endeavor 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  aristocracy  among  our  people  was  as 
dear  under  the  royal  race  of  the  English  Stuarts,  as  during  the  Con* , 
fisderation  or  the  Revolution.  At  the  time  when  King  James  ilia 
Ilrst,  of  England,  was  reproving  his  Parliament  for  presumii^  lo  , 
meddle  in  matters  of  state  above  their  capacity,  forbidding  his  subjects 
in  general  even  to  discourse  of  such  affidrs,  and  the  homilies  of  the 
eirorch  were  inculcating  passive  obedience  to  the  divine  ri^t  of  lings,  ' 
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thodemoeraojoffioitoii,  ia  Um  ooorte  of  the  iluree  &0t  jtmeb  <rf  Uttir 
new  settlement,  Hi  his  majeBtj  open  and  repeated  defianoe.  They  aet 
aside  Lk  royal  ehartw,  eataUished  a  Hooae  of  Bq)re0eQtatiTa8,  took 
into  their  own  hands  the  choice  of  goveraor,  depnty-goitmor  and 
aaaistants,  and  fined  the  executive  council  for  disobeying  their  com« 
mands. 

''  A  policy  of  a  very  different  complexion  was  shortly  after  pursued 
by  a  sinister  junto  at  the  same  settlement  This  party  gaye  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  compact  with  certain  persons  of  quality  in  the  mother  conn* 
try,  amcmg  whom  were  the  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  to  induce  thor 
emigration  to  Boston  <m  certain  conditi<ms,  among  which  were  these : 
That  the  new  commonwealth,  to  be  institnted  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  lordships,  should  consist  of  two  distinct  ranks, — the  first  to  be 
hereditary  gendemen,  and  the  second  common  fireeholders ;  and  that 
the  governor  riiould  always  be  chosen  from  the  rank  of  hereditary 
gentlemen. 

'*  These  propositioDs  were  accordingly  assented  to  by  one  of  the 
Boston  clergymen  of  that  day,  who,  in  behalf '  of  such  leading  men  as 
he  thought  meet  to  consult  withal,'  admitted  that  the  two  ranks  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  the  common  people,  mentioned  by  their  lordships,  were 
sanctioned  both  by  Smpture  and  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  rev- 
erend politician  adds  this  declaration :  Democracy  I  do  not  conceive 
that  ever  God  did  ordain  as  a  fit  government,  either  for  church  or  oom- 
mcmwealth ;  for,  if  the  fWfle  are  governors,  who  shall  be  governed  1 

''  It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Boston  assented  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation ;  for  they  established  a 
government  on  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  was  continued 
for  two  oenturieS)  and  then  abandoned  from  necessity. 

*'  To  say  nothing  of  the  Tories  of  the  Bevolution,  to  whom  these 
doctrines  were  regularly  transmitted,  and  passing  over  the  well-known 
sentiments  in  favor  of  a  distinction  of  ranks  avowed  by  the  Presiden- 
tial successor  of  Washington,  as  well  as  his  recognition  of  an  existang 
absolute  oligarchy,  we  find  opinions  expressed  in  the  ocmvention  that 
formed  the  federal  constituticm  quite  repugnant  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people. 

"Some  of  the  most  able  of  that  illustrious  body  announced  as 
settled  maxims  that^  as  all  communitieB  divide  themselves  into  the  &w 
and  the  maiiyi  ^nd  as  there  has  always  been  an  aristDcracy  in  eitefy 
ipvemment,  ancient  or  modem,  the  people  would  never  be  safe,  unia«i . 
89* 
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tUi  triitoori^  were  gratified  witli  hoium  and  «iMl«iiieiit8 ;  ftfid  tint 
we  most  proceed  to  the  confines  of  a  tnonaroiueal,  if  we  would  haiFe  a 
solid  repablioaa  government  Others  thought  thai  monaitdiy  wo«ld  be 
the  best  government,  if  we  could  have  a  Honae  i^lPeers;  fa^t  we  were 
too  poor  for  that,  as  there  were  not  in  the  whole  Confederacy  one  faon* 
dred  gentlemen  of  sufficient  fortune  to  establish  a  nobility ;  and  it  wae 
insisted  that  the  executive  and  senatorial  branches  of  gov^nment  ou^ 
to  be  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and  chosen  for  life.  In  fiMSt,  a  strong  party 
in  that  convention,  representing  a  stronger  out  <rf'  it,  indicated  in  their 
opinions  but  litde  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the  people,  manifeBtly 
undervalued  their  capacity,  and  displayed  a  rooted  prejudice  in  finer 
of  the  European  theories  of  government,  founded  on  the  assumptioii 
of  that  incapacity. 

''  But  they  were  afterwards  taught  their  best  lessons  in  the  sdiooF 
of  the  people ;  and,  with  whatever  contempt  a  portion  of  these  acoom- 
plished  statesmen  might  have  regarded  the  favorite  maxim  of  Locke, 
that  ^  the  science  of  politics  is  nothing  more  than  common  sense  applied 
to  public  afEurs,'  still  there  were  some  among  ihem  who  profited  by  Ae 
instruction,  and  became  ornaments  to  the  republican  party  of  a  subse^ 
quent  period.  They  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that  too  much  reii* 
ance  might  be  placed  on  the  patriotism  of  the  government,  and  too 
little  on  the  wisdom  of  the  governed. 

<<  The  members  of  this  convention  were  all  republicans,  so  fiur  as 
they  yielded  their  reluctant  assent  to  the  forms  of  the  republican  firame 
of  government  which  they  had  recommended  to  their  countrymen. 
Yet  it  was  obvious  that  an  anti-republican  spirit  might  be  infused  into 
its  administaration ;  and  one  of  its  moat  distinguished  framers,  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification,  declared  that  its  character  would  depend  upon 
its  construction* 

^*  Experience  soon  justified  the  pn^hetic  declaration.    The  spirit* 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  was  exorcised  by  the ' 
genius  of  philology,  and  their  will  interpreted  until  it  passed  ilk&r 
comprehension.    A  technical  system  of  construction  was  established, 
which,  like  the  royal  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  of 
England,  contains  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  latent  powers ;  so  that  its ' 
authors,  as  this  power  is  to  be  usurped  by  rulers,  or  liberty  dispensed 
to  the  people,  have  fimnd  means  to  take  by  the  spirit  what  they  aie 
denied  by  the  letter,  and  wilhhold  by  the  letter  what  is  given  by  Ae 
spirit 
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"  It  id  by  no  mfitmi  aeoegBagy  to  uJsr,  fir^m  thew^  remarks,  tbat  the 
pnyeoti  whidi  gilded  the  viaions  of  the  advocatea  ot  hereditary 
gei^tlemeii  ataoog  the  Poritana,  or  of  the  hereditary  and  legislative 
aci^ocracy  amcmg  the  members  of  the  federal  conveDtion,  are  still 
eiitertaioed  by  the  existing  opponents  of  democratic  principles.  We 
need  i|ot  do  sudi  injustice  to  their  probity  or  their  understandings. 
This  wary  ^  temporizing  class  of  society  take  special  care  to  change 
their  means,  and  modify  their  ends,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
situation ;  but  the  sprit  that  insfHres  them  is  always  and  ererywhere 
tbe  same.  Towering  in  their  ^  pride  of  place,'  it  is  the  instinct  of 
these  well-trained  falcons  of  the  State  to  want<»i  at  large  in  airy 
ciroles,  before  they  stoop  to  their  quarry." 

We  here  quote  a  passage  of  great  power,  equally  adapted  to  the  two 
gjreat  political  parties  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  emblazoned  in 
eyery  town-house  and  ward-room,  or  at  every  depository  of  the  ballot- 
box  :  '^ K  you  leave  the  tents  of  your  fathers,  where  will  you  go? 
Would  you  seek  shelter  for  your  republican  principles  —  would  you 
teaoh  your  children  to  seek  belter  for  theirs  —  with  those  temporary 
combinations  of  men,  for  temporary  purposes,  which,  like  the  mountain 
torrent,  rise  and  rage,  and  die  away  with  the  tempest  that  gives  them 
birth  1  Or  will  you  join  such  associations  as  are  made  up  of  unpopu- 
lar minorities,  who  have  lost,  because  they  did  not  deserve,  the  public 
esteem ;  and  of  seceders  from  your  own  party,  whose  principles  were 
too  lax  for  confidenoe,  or  whose  aims  were  too  high  for  gratification  7 
Are  these  the  new  principles  you  would  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
o|d1  For  such  novelties,  are  you  prepared  to  make  concessions  ot 
principle,  to  conciliate  mutual  interests,  and,  to  carry  a  single  point  on 
which  you  agree,  hazard  a  multitude  on  which  you  differ? 

"  Is  it  for  this  you  are  ready  to  go  where  the  best  creed  of  the  day 
win  be  that  which  will  carry  l^e  vote  of  the  day ;  where  the  shortest 
ro^d  to  power  will  be  made  the  right  road ;  where  the  friendship  of 
the  people  must  be  abandoned  for  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  you 
must  become  the  pliant  followers  of  men,  instead  of  the  proud  votaines 
of  principle;  where  those  the  most  unlike  the  lion  will  take  the  lion  s 
share ;  where  you  will  be  insensibly  led  on  to  support  indiscriminately 
any  administration  that  will  indiscriminately  support  you;  —  a  course 
tfa^t  banishes  integrity  and  confidence  out  of  public  juroceedings,  and 
confounds  the  best  men  with  the  w(»rst,  and  is  a  general  previous  sanc- 
tion to  misgovemment ;  where  public  spirit  is  swallowed  up  in  cabal, 
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•alptrty  mksiiito&etioB;  ttdwlieri,  after  hairing 
uatrng  the  sbiftrng  eddies  (^interest,  and  made  Unj  witb  a  wiU  foli^ 
tioii  of  opiiikms,  yon  are  prepared  to  beoome  a  mete  fi^to-tiunlccr  m  pil^ 
itice,  ready  to  propagate  anj  doctrine  that  Btands  Ugbeet  m  the  pria^ 
current  of  the  day?  In  short,  Mow-oitinDa,  aa  yon  cbaridi  a  mai^ 
pride  in  the  stability  of  a  consistent  scheme  of  politics,  eoutima-t^ 
resist  the  predatory  incursions  of  disappointed  seceders,  hair-biaiDfld 
wionaries,  and  time-serving  adrentorers  fix>m  broken-down  minorides, 
who  would  come  among  you  to  delude  the  weak,  and  to  defiHna  tkl 
strong;  .and  may,  in  the  end,  as  heretofore,  drive  youfirom  the  r ant>gi 
ground  of  victory,  and  confound  you  with  successive  hordes  of  aod 
disorganizing  and  restless  spirits  as  the  great  Scottish  novelist  deeoribiS 
in  one  of  his  gn^hic  fictions, — men  who  '  will  run  with  the  bars  ad 
bunt  with  the  hound,  and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  saint  or  sinner,  aa  the  wai 
stands.'  " 

John  Warren  James  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1802,  aad  w« 
the  youngest  son  of  Serg.  Benjamin  James,  who  was  engaged  in  tkl 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  when  only  sixteen  years  ot  age.  Among  the 
throng  of  spectators  on  Copps  Hill,  was  a  young  female,  gasing  with 
uMense  interest  to  learn  the  result  This  young  person  was  Eunios 
Jennison,  who  afterwards  was  married  to  the  young  s^'geant,  Ui 
fiither.  He  received  his  elementary  education  at  Master  Tileslon*f 
sdux)!,  and  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  Providenoe  Academy; 
after  which,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  guidance  <s(WJ^ 
liam  Thurston,  a  respectable  counsellor  at  Boston.  He  was  <Hie  of  the 
originators  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society,  and  his  name  is  the  fiiai 
entered  on  the  roll  of  members.  He  was  one  of  the  reedieBt  dia* 
pntants  of  the  club ;  and  it  was  by  the  animated  discussions  among 
them,  on  the  expediency  of  a  city  charter  imposing  new  munieipal 
restraints,  that  the  change  from  town  government  was  hastened.  Hr. 
James  was  admitted  a  counsellor-at-law  at  the  Sufiblk  bar,  in  1828,' 
and  his  success  as  advocate  for  a  free  bridge  to  South  Boston  prompted 
bh  nomination  to  the  State  Senate  in  1827 ;  but  his  election  was 
defeated.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  ihe  city  Council,  wad 
prepared  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  House  of  Bdbrmatte 
fer  Juvenile  Offenders,  established  in  1826, —  a  dooum^t  of  great' 
ndue,  for  an  daborate  exhibition  of  the  proper  management  of  mA 
an  in8tituti<m.  Mr.  Jones,  from  a  l<mg  experience  in  municipal  aflifa% 
became  remarkably  fkmiliar  with  municipal  dalies ;  and,  though  < 
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kr  A»  mmity^  im  fmmmm  aigannii,  whmmA  wOi 
tinogr,  D&oa  nstsuMd  tht  nu^on^  fimt  Ae  ao^^ 
Mep  of  pofper,  and  he  bas  done  aa  mooh  to  refiarm.  city  abnaes  aa  aof 
Mnket  of  ^  aanmoq^alky.    In  1827  Mr.  Jamea  waa  elected  praai 
4m^9t  tke  Scatoa  Aaaociatkm  of  the  EneiMk  of  I^^  for  QathoUa 

D% —  and  iimr  great  olgeot  waa  granted  b j  the  Brkiali 

;  in  the  jear  ancoeediaj^ 
Mr.  JaiDCB  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Bemocracj;  and  theaddieaalp 
lila  pto]^<tt  behalf  of  the  Democratic  legiaUtiYe  ocmvention  in  Boataiy 
tBhiMKrn^  0¥^  ten  okaetj-printed  odnmna  of  the  Stateaman  of  Jdf 
2S^1828^  waa  the  pvoduction  of  faia  hand«  It  ia  a  remarkable  do^ 
mt9^  advocating  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackaon  to  Ae  pnui/eaaej], 
mA  waa  said  to  hare  been  the  meana  of  the  appointment  of  Aadbrew 
ftnlap  to  the  offioe  of  U.  S.  Diatrict  Attorney,  it  being  soppoaed.  thai 
he  waa  the  author.  In  thia  daborate  round  of  argument  from  that 
WMvm  adyoeato  of  Andrew  JackBon,  when  alluding  to  the  admiration  oC 
(ha  inteUectoal  ao^uiaitaona  of  John  Quincy  Adama,  upon  whidi  hk. 
adberenta  expatiated,  Mr.  Jamea  aaya,  '^  One  ia  aometimes  led  to  aaafc 
fmii  while  listening  to  ihc»r  flagrant  panegyrica,  that,  inatead  of  deacrilv 
11^  thi^  devoted  public  apirit,  that  unclouded  understanding,  and  thai 
kMwMge  of  mankind,  peculiarly  becoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  ft 
imotioal  and  unoatentatioaa  people,  these  executive  admirera  wem 
injalging  their  geaina  in  encomiaatio  diaquiaitiona  on  a  modem  Plinj^. 
at-aiothM*  Sir  William  Jonea ; "  and,  in  enlarging  on  the  qualificatiena 
aC  Andvew  Jackson,  Mr.  James  remarha^  that ''  his  varied  andauccaai^ 
fid  avocations  in  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum,  have  c<mtributed 
ta  anlaige  his  views,  and  endow  him  with  a  fund  of  general  knowledge 
of  the  moat  useful  and  practical  character.  As  a  writer,  he  tbinfca 
Nearly,  a^d  exinreeses  his  thoughts  with  an  air  of  thorough  oonvictioii^ 
lAaatyleof  manly  simplicity  and  freedom."  Moreover,  Mr.  Jaaaa 
iP^B  that  ''Jackaon  has  not  studied  men  through  the  spectadea^ 
Iwakp;  and  would  re|dy  to  his  detractora  in  the  language  of  HobbcBi.ft 
tiffif  learned  Enj^ish  philosopher,  /  If  I  had  read  as  much  aa  soma 
Qlhwa,  I  ahottld  have  been  aa  i^orant  as  they  are.'  The  dramalia 
tmfm  inspixed  by  the  election  of  military  chiefs  to  the  presidency  mua^ 
aipid^y  pass  awajy,  after  eacaping,  nnacathed,  fitNn  the  administratioai 
«la»ah  geoerala  aa  Waahington»  Jadsaao,  Harriscm  and  Taylor.  Wm 
4ain  and  ciqpaeity  are  the  ^apdarda  ia  thaa^lactien  of  a  national  ndei^ 
mdnv  than  ooe'ft  vooatioii* 
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4M  TBI  flomu  Boeimr  MAT0B8. 

'  At  die  festival  in  yTnOanffm  Otarden,  after  ^  deBiwy  rf  dM 
ontkm  named  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  Ool.  0.  O.  Greene  gave  liM 
eomiiiimentaiy  senttment  to  the  orator  of  tiie  day,  Ihat  "Ub  glaiti 
and  doqnenoe  will  be  associated  with  the  reooUeotions  of  one  of  liM 
nost  gforioas  triumphs  of  Demooraoj — the  inaagnralion  of  Aainm 
JadoMXi;"  and  Qoy.  Marcos  Morton  has  been  heard  to  remaark  of  Mr. 
James,  that  he  was  the  pnrest  bdles  lettres  sdiolar  in  tfie  ruaks  of  As 
Boston  Democracy. 

Mr.  James  was  a  tenacions  opponent  of  ibe  United  States  Bnk, 
and  prepared  twenty-eight  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Aneail 
Han,  March  81,  1884,  William  Foster  moderatmr,  deehm^  tiala 
renewal  of  its  charter  woold  be  injurious,  ''as  it  drains  the  eountiy  «f 
lib  gold  and  silver,  and  imposes  inconvartifale  and  iU^al  drafts  as  sab- 
slitntes,  and  charges  the  government  giving  credit  to  sueh  pqper  wiA 
derai^ng  the  currency ;  it  establishes  a  standing  premiua  ftr  ilm 
encouragement  of  forgery,  by  issuing  myriab  of  such  drafts,  beaiflg 
an  unknown  number  of  signatures ;  and  votes  away  its  funds  ftr  Iks 
detection  of  counterfeiters,  whose  papor  is  as  legal  as  ike  drafts  tiny 
imitate, — boA  issues  being  unknown  to  tlw  law,  and  neither  party  po»- 
idiable  ftr  the  ofence, —  causing,  also,  revulsions  in  bussness,  by  sbaa- 
dant  emissions  to-day  and  despotic  contractions  to-morrow.^'  Thasi 
resolutions  were  sent  to  Congress,  together  with  a  memorial  signed  bf 
Qeoirge  Alexander  Otis,  and  nearly  three  thousand  residents  of  BeSton- 

Mr.  James  was,  at  four  several  elections,  a  candidate  for  the  Basloa 
nuqroralty, — ftrst  in  1884 ;  but  the  D^noeracy  found  no  fivfor.  A 
married  Julia  B.,  the  only  child  of  Ralph  Huntington,  Esq.,  AfA 
14, 1886 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  froto 
1840  to  1849.  during  which  period  the  active  mmd  of  Mr.  Jaana  cod" 
eeived  the  philanthropic  object  of  an  institution  for  the  eduoation  of 
persons  in  mature  life,  who,  from  poverty  and  otiier  causes,  had  new* 
pursued  a  course  of  common  sdiool  education,  and  who  could  nettfair 
lead  nor  write  in  any  language, —  and  more  especialty  ftr  die  inatnis- 
tion  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  not  admissible  to  pubhe  aofaeok 
He  was  devotedly  seconded,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  IX' 
Fbher,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  Qeo^  B.  Emerson,  aH  of  wheat 
were  eminent  in  labors  of  philanthrc^y.  In  the  winter  of  1845^  tkiy 
originated  the  Boston  L»titution  foi:  the  Education  of  Adnhs,  whioh 
eeotinned  in  active  operation  ftr>  mote  than  three  yeais.  Owrd^ 
gffvenunent  granted  the  use  of  the  public  ward-rooms  ^mbkg  ev 
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h^at$,  kH  all  other  aqpeasMwcre  defrtgred  hftbtb  sodsljwA^iti 
prtropi.  Ld  the  OMet,'  it  iras  Jdi^tfiJ  to  obienre  ttedesirdof  peoyh 
«C  ipiiKMfl  nalioiis  to  receive  ioetnictkHL  Heve  joa  would  netioe  ihe 
Uih^  Ereoeh,  German  and  Italian,  aequiring  knowledge  widi  the 
iiiifilgf  ofjosth,  diverted  from  the  hanntB  of  city  TJce^Arrangem^^ 
wore  made  ht  a  oonrse  of  free  leotnrea  to  the  pnpik,  on  Food  'mA 
CHodug,  Air  and  Yentilsti(m,  Mbrab  and  Poliikal  Eocmomy,  Human 
Fhyaidogy,  Natural  PhQosophy,  and  Municipal  Law.  The  pt«^ 
glMBme  of  this  institution,  mieat  fourteen  qsedficatioQB,  adiqpted  Jan. 
81, 1845^  ie  a  modd  lor  ev^  city  and  town  in  the  Union.  UnanOi* 
oowflJ  endeaTors  have  been  deviiaod  to  eAet  the  adoption  of  evenmg 
adult  sdioolB,  under  the  patronage  of  our  cityaadiorities; — but,  to 
tho  honor  of  New  Yoric  and  Philadelphia  be  it  recorded,  this  nobio 
prcjeot  has  been  estaUiriied  by  tfadr  city  andMrities,  and  thousands, 
of  many  nations,  are  reaping  its  benefits;  and  they  and  their  posterity 
wiB  have  occasion  to  bless  the  generous  Bostcmians  who  originated, 
h«re^  diis  new  lever  ol  moral  power.  The  period  is  not  remote  when 
our  nnmicipality  will  adopt,  also,  this  us^nl  enterprise,  as  it  iritt 
dininish  die  incitoments  to  crime  aoKmgst  us, — especially  as  a  statute 
ksi  been  reeendy  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature,  authorising  evory 
Onm  in  die  State  to  tax  die  mhabttante  for  the  support  <^  such 


Pmmpted  by  diis  generous  spirit  of  philandiropy,  the  natural  j 
■natinn  of  a  pure  scion  of  Bnidcer  Hill  stock,  Mr.  James  was  one  of 
tie  originatocB  and  first  president  of  die  Boston  Association  cl  die 
Xtiends  (^  Lrdand,  estaMished  November,  1840, — an  institution  of 
Amorioan  citizens  and  denisens,  and  natives  of  Ireland  not  naturahied', 
widioutdistinciaon  of  sect  (nr  party  (the  president  himself  being  amem- 
ber  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohurdi),  finr  purposes  connected  widi 
tlie  suftring  oonditicm  of  the  oppceea/eA  sons  c^  Lrdand.  On  die  23d 
«f  February,  1841,  Mr.  James  reported  an  address,  of  seven  colunms 
in  extent,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boston  Bepeal  Associadoki,  to 
fan  presented  to  the  National  Bqteal  Association  of  Lreland,  wherein  ho 
tftatod  that  f(Hr  some  time  die  people  of  Ireland  have  desired  a  pariia^ 
■nntary  wsp^n^ion  firom  Great  Britain,  as  the  <mly  means  of  indi^^ 
ndual  comfort  or  nadonal  prosperity.  ^'Anxious  to  be  united  by 
yJitanal  ties,  they  widi  to  be  legidativdy  separated, — sdbgect  to  obo 
anperial  crown,  and  that  die  EngUah,  yet  ^aeh  country  to  have  its 
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fi»adidmtiiiii0«€f  1800,— ofvkUi  akn*  tk^  daiaaad  Ihe  i^ 
aa  tlM  biM  of  a  new  wim,  toirittdi  bolh  tlMkiBgdonavajteMk 


Ihk  dMmaait  iM  ndl  tot  Ihe  l^ytfoMl  Bepid  Am^^ 
I^  at  their  meeting  in  DqMiii,  April  16, 1841;  aad,  alike  mm 
tone,  adonafcioftQfoiiehaiidnd  poiiadi  iiag  anncwaned  fiom  the  awa* 
oiatioa  of  Boeloa,  vhieh  naa  nonved  nitfa  epthiBiMtic  ff^pbase.  Yk 
Caditreaaarlied  ia  Moonej'fl  Qbtoryof  Irekiid,  thai ""  the  iddMl 
dravA  up  by  John  Wanrea  Jaaie%  Ebq.,  will  be  pieaerved  ia  thi 
WPohiTes  of  Lrekod  while  there  is  one  nenerial  of  her  hataj 
eiiating.  An  uaexpeeted  Yieta  opeoedi  throoi^  which  we  coald  cBi? 
liMtllj  lee  onr  laad  to  finedoai ; "— aad  DmuoI  O'Ooiuiell  said,  al 
iUB  meeting:  "" Ik  will  be  heurdof  akng  the  Tidg«.of  the  BiBima> 
legmlioQateiBs;  it  will  be  road  bytheBojal  iriih  at  Ghaaaa,  or  al 
China;  it  wiU  be  known  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  itwilloraaew 
la  Soi^  America ;  and  it  will  neouad  again  dDOi^  the  regieoa  el 
North  America.  Wherorar  tfia  Ea^iah  laagoage  ia  kaowa,  il»  ake^ 
will  be  known, — excepi  io  Ki^ghad,  where,  to  the  diagraoe  of  tkil 
pei^le  be  it  apoken,  their  ignoranoe  and  horrible  pitjfndioes  are  tm 
atirmig  to  permit  of  its  being  aUowed  to  appear.  BalUieywfflbehald 
up  Io  aoom  aadoontempi  whereiner  it  ia  aeen.  The  world  will  woaiar 
how  it  is  tfiat  a  pec^  so  bra^e,  ao  Isaqmwie,  aa  goaeroa8»  and  80 
moralf  aa  the  Irish,  hawe  anftred  ao  maoh  peraeoation ;  and  that,  toi^ 
9am  a  nation  who  hafe  never  at  anj  time  iaflieted  anything  hat  a» 
erka  npon  us.  Yea;  I  will  ataad  on  that  dooament  as  oa  a  pjiaiiail, 
aad,  koking  roond  to  all  the  nationa  of  the  eardi,  I  will  demand  of 
them  to  tell  me  asi^gle good aot  which  England  efer  did  for  Irolaali 
I  kll  English  statesmen  thatene  thing  demonstrated  bj  that  leagtly 
dacaaMnt  is  this, — that  it  is  not  the  expression)  aloae,  of  the  feeKngi 
aad  thooj^ts  of  one  indindoal,  bat  that  it  expreaaea  the  fiieliBgi  aad 
thong^ta  of  the  conntiy.  Ibr  ao  one  man  coold  obtain  all  the  detaBl 
ntpamtB^  to  enable  him  to  prodaoe  that  docnment;  thej  most  ha  thi 
fcmiiiar  thoa|^  of  Aa  peopto,  and  the  fcmiliar  anbjeetof  ooanaaarifli 
Hidkeaeh  other.  Il  prevea  that  tfie  entire  Amsri^^  mind  BMMt  l| 
jaqpngaaled  with  the  aamaftipliag  and  aairtimenta;  aad  it  ptows^  a)i% 
Umlnolenlljraittthiae  daor  Miaff%  bat  disf  aiaas^/laaa^afill 
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ftem.  It  eame  from  Bototon,  the  hirih-idaee  of  American  freedom^ 
file  grave  of  Bnglitli  tjraimj;  ttie  qpot  wbere  Bm^itlt  Ibroe  and 
YioleQce  shot  down  the  nnreaisting  Americans,  and  the  spot  to  which 
llie  defeated  Bii|^  ttoofMS  NturtMd  Itt  diqpMe  ind  discomfiture, 
baring  began  the  fight  by  assassination,  and  ended  it  by  a  flight" 

We  wiB  qaote  an  effective  appeal  to  Qoem  'Victoria,  Itom  the  elab- 
orate ax^  argumentatiTe  ^'A^Hress^'  of  ttr.  James,  so  splendidly  pan- 
egjrri^  by  (yGoitetell :  ''  Protectioh  and  allegiance  are  Teciproosl. 
¥Us  is  th^  conditional  tie  between  ilie  governors  and  the  governed. 
Wtiat  has  fiogland  done  to  discharge  her  part  of  this  condition  to  tiie 
rflsgiance  of  Ireland?  History  iam#enl  the  question,  and  humam^ 
Mashes  at  tiie  response.  And  has  Ii'dairf,  on  her  part,  been  a  dislbyi^ 
Uogdflni?  The  Tory  champion  of  English  loyalty  answers,  ^niiK 
noble  race  was  made  for  loyalty  and  reBgion.'  True;  always  tkne, 
and  emphatically  so  now.  The  Iririi  are  as  loyal  as  generoui  hearts 
atod  warm  imaginations  can  mtoke  them.  Theytove  their  preset  royal 
Aiirtress,  as  they  ought  tx>  love  an  amiable,  upright,  and  fiberal-mindeRl 
tMxiipk.  Feeling  that  tiiey  are  blessed  with  a  good  queen,  they  look 
ht  a  completaon  of  the  blessing  m  a  good  constitution.  Yictoria  owes 
them  no  less  tiian  this,  as  a  debt  of  restitution  on  bdialf  of  her  aboes** 
lora.  liidimen  demand  no  less  than  tiiSs,  in  the  name  of  their  i^gen^ 
kors,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  generaticm,  and  bk  mercy  to  theur  pOB* 
tority.  And,  while  their  hearts  sweH,  and  their  hnaglbouitions  IdoSlb, 
trith  tfie  cherished  anticipation  of  this  great  act  of  retrfoutive  jnstioei 
flr  is  but  natural  that  they  riiouU  behoM  in  thehr  youthful  wortmgi 
vAat  tiie  greatest  of  orators  described  in  a  sister  potentate,  as  rii0 
a)qpeared  to  him, '  cheering  and  decorating  the  elevated  8{diere  she  just 
began  to  move  in,  ^ttering  Bke  the  morning  star,  ftdl  of  Hfo  and 
tfjfi&aidt  and  joy.'  0 !  ioriay  no  sinister  finrtune  darken  this  spkndll 
vision,  is  its  precursor  tta  darkened;  or  harden  the  royal  heart  to  the 
imperial  luxury  of  living  and  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  an  enfi^anchisecl 
inople, — a  people  mhoai  Thm  might  have  sighed  to  govern ;  irhoi^ 
fieiiiy  of  Navarre  would  have  straggled  through  a  lifo  (rf  war&re  te 
lUhve  supplied  with  achidcen  intiie  pot;  whom  Alfred  would  have  given 
Idverdwh  to  have  liberated;  atid  to  whom  Washhigton  would  have  been 
Ihe  &dier  he  was  to  Americans,  and  have  gone  down  to  the  dust  of  tiia 
BneraU  Isle  with  the  prqihetic  eoniAsiousneSB  that  the  lederavBd  of 
M  agi  or  nation  would  so  consecrate  his  memory,  or  defond  hk  aeqlli-^ 
Mtons,  as  ihie  eommg  generathms  of  !S«e  imd  faa^ 
40 
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JAMES  TRECOTHIC  AUSTIN. 

JULY  4»  18S9.    lOB  THB  GETT  AUTHOBHIBB. 

'^  BIassachusbtts  is  the  modier  <£  the  BeTohtioD/'  sajs  Mr.  Aw- 
tin.  ''  Her  eflfortB  in  itaoominencement  are  too  honorable  to  be  omitted 
in  the  heraldry  of  her  fiune.  Earliest  and  alone, — without  aid,  nithoat 
alUes,  eonnet^ns  or  confederacy,-- sin^y,  I7  her  own  will,  she  disBolTed 
the  royal  powero  within  her  own  tenitoty  and  over  her  own  peopk, 
and  aflsoined  to  herself  the  pr^rogatiye  of  independence.  Vfhm  her 
stHigress  of  ddegates  assembled  at  Watertown,  in  defiance  <^  the  rojd 
eharter,  and  qpumed  the  representatiTes  of  the  crown,  and  assiuned 
the  powere  <^  civil  govmmnent,  and  toojc  possession  of  the  public  tre^ 
ury,  and  levied  taxes,  and  established  a  navy,  and  commissioiied  Ast 
American  vessel  of  war  that  firat  captured  a  British  ship  am  tbe 
ocean,  and  erected  maritime  courts,  and  appointed  judges,  and  adnuu- 
istated  justice  to  belligerent  and  neutral  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
raised  an  army,  and  nominated  o£Scen,  and  gaUiered  soldien  under  Ae 
pine-tree  banner  of  Massachusetts,  and  poured  out  a  rich  libatioa  qf 
Uood  on  the  battle-field  of  fireedom,  the  ookni^  character  was  at  an 
end.  QlieBevolution  had  begun.  The  State  was  then  fireeisoyere^ 
and  indqwident 

''  Brii^  to.the  imaginati<Mi  that  band  of  determined  men,  assembled 
at  Watertown,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  within  cannon-shot  of  a  disci- 
plined army;  their  finrtunes  in  the  camp  of  a  military  commander,  whose 
dig^ty  ihey  had  offisnded;  their  penpns  liable  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
Europe,  as  traiton;  their  conduct  impeadied  in  a  public  proclaination, 
and  two  of  them  proscribed  as  rebels,  whose  oflSances  were  too  heinoos 
fi>r.the  pardon  of  the  king.  Judge  of  their  anxiety,  in  that  time  th^t 
tried  men's  souls ;  their  immense  responsibility  to  the  country,  whose 
dsstiiqr  they  directed;  to  their  childr^,  for  the  protection  that  was 
due  to  them;  to  posterity,  fer  that  political  condition  which  would  hpa 
Ifigpcy  of  honor  cur  of  shame ;  to  their  God,  before  whom  th^  were 
answerable,  and  felt  themselves  answerable,  for  all  the  blood  oi  a  ipr 
they  might  acoderate  or  prevent  How  indistinct  their  vision  of  the 
fiDitnre,even  whenastitmgfiuth  threwitslight  upon  their  souls!  Spyf 
difficult  their  task  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  timid,  the  hopes  of 
the  desponding,  the  strength  of  the  feeble ;  to  enlighten  the  ignaca|it| 
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Mtniav  Ihe  mh,  Biipplj  the  destitate,  and  inqMrt  to  all  the  pure 
notivei  which  ooDBOcrate  snooeas.  Here  waa  no  mad  ambitioii,  no  liat 
of  power,  no  alliiremeiit  of  imteieat,  no  scheme  of  peraofial  diatinetioB* 
Few  of  them  are  remembered  in  history.  Yet  tlwee  are  thej  whoae 
Kl^t  gave  pro^oaiae  of  a  coming  dawn.  If  they  recede  from  ^  gavi- 
mi  gNio^  it  ia  in  the  noon-tide  aplendor  of  a  brighter  day. 

*  They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  whidi  goes 
Not  down  behind  tiie  darkened  irest,  nor  hides 
Oheesred  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.' 

''  Had  these  men  proved  incompetent  to  the  task,  the  battle  for  that 
generation  would  have  been  lost  when  it  began.  Independence  might, 
indeed,  have  been  obtained,  for  no  foreign  power  could  long  hold  a  con- 
tineut  in  its  grasp ;  but  the  struggle  must  have  been  made  in  this  age, 
a&d  not  t]iat;  and  the  desolation  of  civil  war,  which  marks  the  times 
of  our  fbre&thers,  would  have  been  the  melancholy  history  of  oor 
own^" 

James  Trecottiic,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Loring  Austin,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  January,  1784,  and  early  entered  the  Latin  Schod,  where  he 
received  a  Franklin  medal.  We  find,  in  the  Independent  Ghronixde, 
fte  youthful  oration  of  Master  Austin,  gracefiilly  spoken,  July  6, 
1T98,  at  this  school,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  it 
bemg  the  towa  visitation  of  the  public  schools.  -This  performance  of  a 
youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  written  by  himself  and  revised  by 
his  fiitfier,  is  a  striking  instance  of  precocity : 

^The  anticipation  of  this  anniversary  ever  excites  in  our  youthfbl 
bosoms  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  On  this  day,  honored  with  Ihe 
presence  of  our  political  fiithers  and  generous  patrons,  our  little  hearts 
palpitate  with  various  emotions.  Emulous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exhibit 
to  your  approbation  the  various  improvements  we  have  made  in  oor 
several  classes ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  cultivate  with  greater  ardor  those 
seeds  of  literature  planted  by  your  munificent  hand  in  this  primary 
garden  of  science. 

'^From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the  education  of  youth 
dahned  tiie  particular  attention  of  our  venerable  ancestors ;  but  since 
the  American  Revolution,  it  has  merited  a  preeminent  distinction,  and 
armore  equal  and  diffusive  distribution  of  learning, — especially,  in  this 
ntetrc^Us,  has  been  considered  by  you  as  highly  important  to  the  aeon- 
tity,  happiness  and  freedom,  of  ib»  community. 
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in  tfw  gaid6D  of  Bien,  prolootB  11k  firir  tree  ft  LSmi^i  tnl 
I  owfy  iBTider  wbo  dftres  te  violirte  even  tlie  1&O0I  teftler  bnMk 
JBepms  tlie  mind  irith  Iboee  exalted  gentiMtteBte  irUdi  lil 
Inttee to virtad,  fwamion to iim CSavtaoii ml d^lj to iktb^kum 
tor  of  the  patriot 

''  While,  iherefbfe,  wiih  ao  bonnifiil  a  hand,  yon  are  deanxu  tt 
make  the  respectiye  stagea  of  ednoaftion  pleaaii^  and  agreeable, — nhie 
TOUT  libend  efibrts  are  intended  to  embdlieii  the  ycmthfiil  mind,  ani 
aopply  it  with  rational  and  nsefol  entertainment, — it  bdiOTea  ns notia 
be  onmindfal  of  the  blesainga  we  enjoy.  Here,  we  may  lay  «  fi)oiida» 
ti<mon  which  the  &calties  of  the  human  mind  may  rise  to  their  higbist 
elevation.  Cultiyated  in  so  loxoriant  a  gard^,  we  may  hae  beooaa 
iniogorated  with  thoee  vital  princi^es  which,  under  proper  direction, 
will  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  benevdinit  designs  ef  public  adioola,  giatify 
the  ardent  wishes  of  our  indulgent  parents,  encourage  the  efota  rf 
our  kind  preceptors,  and  enable  ua,  through  life,  to  senre  our  6ed  and 
coontry  with  rqmtation. 

'^Mueh,  respected  sir,  ia  due  to  your  unabated  eftrta  in  eSeotiog 
the  laudable  designs  of  our  indulgent  patrsns.  On  yea  derolTea  the 
taak,  the  important  task,  '  to  rear  the  tender  tbou^ — to  teadi  the 
yonng  idea  how  to  shoot'  To  your  patience,  to  your  asaidui^  aad 
seal,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  smoothing  the  paths  of  science,  by 
accurately  impressing  on  our  minds  the  highly  necessary  ruka  and 
principles  of  grammar,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  baaolieB 
of  Cicero,  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  and  of  Homer.  Long,  sir,  may  yau 
continue  the  ornament  of  your  pn^assion,  and  your  pupils  ever  rerete 
those  rirtues  so  highly  recommended  by  your  precepts,  so  eminenfly 
displayed  by  your  ezan^)le. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  adyantagea  of  literature,  may  we  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  We  dwell  with  admiratioo  on 
the  record  of  that  persevering  fortitude,  and  those  hercHC  actions,  w^ohf 
under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  completed  the  fireedom  and  independanee 
of  our  country.  Our  youthful  boeoma  g^w  with  ardor  at  the  reoiiri 
of  those  noble  sentiments,  inspred  by  Heaven,  cakwlated  to  aadiofala 
the  condition  of  all  mankind.  The  impreasions  they  leave  en  our  itrfanl 
minda  we  trust  will  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ripen  with  our  jeam 
A  frequent  recurrence  to  those  sublime  principles  whidli  M  to  ear 
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Hitli  w.*f  obA  sott,  ftM  tc^  tnnsmii  vm  ndi  nuicttilHico,  unnnpflBfOT)  "Hi 
fiftMu  gentttttioBS.  Tmn  knre  fte  «elartU  nifi$A  ins  Ucrnn  into  • 
Imm,  and,  Ifte  the  fij^Cnbig's  flarii,  imdied  tliroQ^  the  hiMl,  mli 
jtiTJiig  intorMlB  cewB,  tod,  hj  ibb  Aliiiiglity^g  fist,  fofmed  11m  imi^ 
6V0VI  WMiL  QvkA  waB  the  grett  evefft,  on  flattering  wingB,  waAed 
te  distrat  shores,  where  natkns,  irfao  finr  ages  groaned  beneaA  despotit 
nmjj  leaped  in  their  chains,  poured  forth  their  warmest  UessiDgs  on 
Ads  knd,  and,  while  regretting  theirs,  extdOed  onr  fortune.  Soon, 
warn  naj  boonteoas  Heaven  iSftpA  those  mists  of  error  whieh  hold 
nankind  debased,  enshred,  and  teadi  them  to  rerere  those  ri|^ 
iesipMd  by  God  to  sweeten  and  etak  ezistenoe  here  bebw.  O^nrn- 
hii^s  frfored  sons,  who  know  and  hig^ j  prize  the  heaTenly  gUtj  wffl 
guard,  it  safe  from  every  foreign  foe;  and,  animated  with  their  fiilher^ 
ire,  wS  even  dare,  in  its  deftnee,  to  die.  Bat  it  is  onr  fervent  with, 
aside  of  oonqnests  or  of  arms,  to  qyread  bodi  fiur  and  near  its  genial 
idhmwe  to  iko  worid  at  large." 

Mr.  Anstin  gradnated  at  Harvard  CoB^  in  1802,  on  whieh  coca* 
aaen  he  gave  the  salutatory  oration.  He  studied  law  widi  Hon.  WD* 
fi«m  SiAivan.  He  became  a  eoonselbr  at  the  bar;  and  married 
CSatharme,  a  danghter  of  Vice-president  Slbridge  Oerry,  Oct  S,  1806. 
Ha  was  editor  of  the  Emerald,  a  periodical  of  lij^t  literature.  He 
basame  ^  town  advocate  m  1800,  and  an  aid  to  Governor  Qerrj  in 
1812.  He  was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  county^attomey  for  8uE» 
Ibft,  tnm  1812,  and  has  been  a  representative  and  senator.  He  was 
die  aMemey-general  of  Masnohusetts  fitnn  1882  to  1848.  In  ISSt 
be  was  a  delate  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution. 
In  1885  he  was  president  of  the  Suffolk  bar. 

Mbr.  Austin  has  been  a  memb^  ef  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  Har^ 
Yard  Otdlege  from  1826;  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Seienoes,  and  of  the  New  Et^Iand  Genealo^c  Historical  and  Massa- 
ehnsetis  ffistorical  Societies.  He  ddivered  an  orati<m  at  Leidngtcm, 
Jv3j  4, 1815,  whidi  was  published. 

FMerity  will  ever  remember  Got.  Au^hi,  as  author  of  the  life  cf 
IHbrMge  Gerry,  embracing  contemporary  letters  to  the  close  of  tiie 
BeiVolution.  We  know  not  how  better  to  notice  this  c(HnpanioA  of 
Uidiri  Uognqphers,  than  by  selecting  remarks  on  its  character  ftmn 
the  Horth  American  Beview:  *' it  is  neither  oterioaded  witii  specula* 
IkiB,  nor  destitttte  of  tiie  leAeclkms  necessary  to  wphin^  iModiM, 
40* 
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Attitm  haa  avoided  an  error  ezoeedk^j  obviom  m  the  oomfoeitioiirf 
%  woik  of  this  kind, — that  of  makk^  it  a  biatoieal  aketob  of  the  B«v- 
obtkm.  The  knowp  evei^  of  that  period  are  nov  so  fittniliari  thai, 
however  natural  it  may  be  for  the  biographer  of  one  of  its  graal  dnt- 
actan  to  preaent  a  oontiimova  narrative  of  ita  ooemreaoeSi  it  ia  la  jfae 
more  jodicioiia  (xmrse — and  it  is  diat  pmraaed  by  GoL  Aii8lki<<— la 
take  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  tfie  hiatory  of  the  Bevolirtiiij 
and  to  introdnoe  ao  much  of  it  only  aa  ia  oonvmueirt  for  the  mdav- 
ataoding  of  the  peculiar  action  of  hia  hero,  and  the  malerial  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  reader.  On  a  few  oooafiona,  CUL 
Austin  has  indulged  in  refleotions  of  his  own,  at  some  l^igfch;  andat 
these  timee  has  discovered  no  little  vigor  and  originality  of  thoq^ 
and  pointednesa  of  manner. 

'^  Elbridge  Gerry  is  exhibited  to  us  as  the  oonfid^tial  aaaociale  aai 
ooacyutor  of  the  great  leadera, —  asadiatinguished  leader  himaetf;  and 
in  this  imposing  and  dignified  light  he  has  deduced  his  history  to  Ike 
termination  of  the  war.  There  ia  a  portion — a  very  large  aad  aoliTe 
portion  of  the  community  —  who  are  prepared,  already,  for  the  oonliB- 
nation  of  the  narrative,  We  believe  no  man  now  finds  it  difficnlt  toib 
juatjoe  to  those  who  opposed  or  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  eoa- 
stitution.  There  are  not  many  States  of  the  Union  to  whidi  iik 
ought  to  be  a  more  tender  th^me  than  to  Massachusetts.  The  cooian- 
tion  was  almost  equally  balanced, —  and  the  means  employed  to  prodoae 
the  desired  result  do  not  illustrate,  as  much  as  could  be  widied,  the 
power  of  pure  reason.  Still,,  however,  we  believe  we  have  reaobed  an 
1^  when  this  subject  could  be  treated,  without  risk  of  oflknoe  in  any 
(juarter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  events  of  a  period  oonsidnBUf 
aubaequent,  in  relation  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  who 
have  come  into  life  since  other  events  have  been  the  tummg  pcnnts  af 
the  politics  of  the  country.  But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  pcditioiatti 
of  the  periods  specified  by  Col.  Austin  are  still  on  the  stage,  we  thiak 
he  has  acted  with  a  commendable  discretion,  in  pausmg  at  the  oloae^ 
the  Revolution ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  rest  with  the  aame  dis- 
cretion the  choice  of  the  moment  when  the  interestii^  narrative  Mi 
be  reaumed,  prepared  to  weloome  it  whenevw  he  ahall  think  fit.^ 
preaent  it  to  the  American  people."  The  American  Qnarteriy  '. 
condttoted  by  Robert  Walsh,  esqureases  the  opinion,  on  the  o^mt  1 
that '^just  in  pr<qportion  as  Elhddga  Gerry  was  viewed  M 
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proeee^yx^  and  diqpoflitioiifl  wM  be  vfaidiealed  or  eet  in  «  &T<mMe 
light — to  exhibit  hia  entire  oomne  at  onoe,  leaving  no  scope  finr  the 
mmpdoa  that  eome  fear  or  mysterioas  relnctanoe  was  felt  about  Aow- 
k^  nme  than  the  Beyolaticmary  man.  As  the  biograf^y  now  reirti^ 
Wk  infeterate  Federalist,  of  the  <dd  sdiool,  might  suggest  the  image  of 
Bioraee'a  mermaid,  and  hint  that  it  was  well  not  to  uncover  the  lower 
iartremitiee.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  candidly  say,  lliat,  in  the  number 
ef  leaders  or  prominent  penKmagQS  in  the  momentous  party  contests 
43i  the  interval  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Gerry  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
whose  merits  or  demerits  we  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  positive 
opinion,*  and  we  lament  still  more  the  continuance  of  this  difficulty, 
ain0e  we  have  read  this  narrative  of  the  anterior  portion  of  his  exist- 
ence,— for  it  certainly  has  inspired  us  with  a  h%h  idea  of  his  Bev(^ 
llenary  spirit  and  services,  and  does  prove,  as  his  biographer  suggestSi 
^Ae  validity  of  his  title  to  those  large  hcmors  whidi  his  cofialrj 
bestowed  upon  him.'  " 

Ool.  Austin  was  a  tenacious  advocate  ct  the  old  Republican  par^,  and 
•  decided  opponent  of  the  old  Federal  party,  but  not,  it  is  said,  am^mber 
of  the  Democratic  party;  and,  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Whig  and 
a  portion  of  the  Democratic  parties,  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Bepublican  party,  an  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  the  dee- 
tion  of  Andrew  Jackson,  it  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Austin  united 
with  the  amalgamation.  The  high  spirit  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  vindication 
ef  the  old  Bepublican  school,  was  strongly  evinced  in  his  artides  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  over  the  signature  of  Leolin,  in  the  year 
1811,  on  the  subject  of  resistance  to  laws  of  the  United  States,  ooft- 
sidered  in  letters  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  regarding  the 
proceedings  of  a  Federal  caucus  exposed  to  a  new  non-intercourse  act 
of  Coiqpress,  which  Mr.  Austin  dechred  would  have  a  tendency  to 
'  d]8K)Ive  the  Union,  and  lead  to  a  northern  confederacy.  In  allusion 
to  Mr.  Otis,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Austin  that  an  orator  can  be  great 
only  when  advocating  a  good  cause.  *'  The  position  k  illus<arated  by 
the  gentlem|kn.  Much  as  I  admire  his  talents,  ddighted  as  I  am  in 
oatrhing  the  music  of  his  mind,  on  this  occasion  I  confess  my  disi^- 
|>ointment  The  eagle  of  eloquence  labored  in  its  course.  We  neither 
^  disoovered  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  lurd,  nor  the  steady  pinion 
.  that  supports  his  flight  The  gentleman  was  overwhelmed  between 
^kd  difficulties  of  denying  intentional  resistuioe,  and  thus  subjeotii^ 
himself  to  the  charge  of  uttering  a  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  threati 
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dr  of  just^^Rig  opporitMMi,  txA  ilnB  foffttnih^  die  dfagfaod  mdA  vbH 
rf  premeditated  rd^llkm.'' 

Some  one  said  of  OoL  Austin,  thit  lie  is  small  in  stature,  fmt  lufe 
in  sooL  His  fiice  is  well  moulded,  long,  but  ezoeedingi j  ezpressiife^ 
and  eidiibitB  the  man  of  energy.  It  is  strongly  maAed  wiA  lines; 
kisaMl,  piercbgeye,  andsoiBethingof  asandycovDplezion.  HmM 
ean  be  no  mistake  about  bis  taknts ;  and  die  vbote  coo^  of  Ins  pro* 
ftncJonal  life  has  been  distingnished  fbr  decision,  corioctaeft,  «M 
despatoL  When  ab8(»rbed  in  any  important  debate,  he  oomttanda  tte 
iMSt  profimnd  attention.  He  has  been  a  decided  opponent  of  Hit 
measnres  of  1^  anti-slatery  party,  and  wrote  remarks  on  BIr.  Cliah* 
nlng's  opinions  on  slavery,  paUished  in  1885,  and  a  review  of  III 
letter  to  Jonathan  Phillips,  published  in  1889.  Mr.  Austin  deBvofal 
a  fiuooous  spee<A  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Dea  T,  1837,  on  the  Alton  riot, 
which  was  published,  and  in  a  note,  alluding  to  lawless  mobs,  he 
remaricB :  *^  The  blackened  and  battered  walls  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
wiU  stand  by  the  half-raised  monument  of  Bunker  HiH, 

*  Like  «  mfldewed  mr^ 
Blaiting  his  wholeiome  brother.' 

So  long  as  it  does  stand,  it  will  frown  contemptuous^  on  any  atteni^ 
we  may  make  to  rebuke  the  violence  of  other  people,  or  to  admonisfc 
them  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  law."  His  arguments  on  tiie  od»» 
vent  riot,  in  the  trial  of  Burrell,  were  printed  in  1884. 

Mr.  Austin  has  puUished  many  Stete  and  professional  docmnenta, 
sneh  as,  The  Oommon wealth's*  Interest  in  the  Bridges  and  other  Ave^ 
.nues  into  Boston,  in  1885 ;  on  Ikilarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  OMttt 
of  Common  Pleas,  1884 ;  on  the  Expenses  of  Criminal  Justice,  1889 ;' 
— also,  an  Address  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Suppreaai^g 
Litemperance ;  an  Address  for  the  Massachusetts  Mecbmio  Aaaoeii^ 
lion ;  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Christian  Ezammer. 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Mr.  Austin,  that,  as  counsellor  at  the  bar,  ai 
ODUttty-attomey,  as  attorney-general,  as  a  State  senator,  as  an  oversser 
of  Hfldrvard  College,  he  hu  acquitted  himself  with  a  ready  capacity, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  honorabk  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  bencAl 
of  his  constituents.  Moreover,  as  a  writer  on  legal  and  polttiei^ 
tepies,  Mr.  Austin  has  been  equalled  by  but  few  oompetiton;  and  bt 
Us  dedining  life  may  he  show  fivth  to  the  public  eye  the  sequel  lo  tiie 
Biography  of  Ettuidge  Gerry,  a  veneraUe  aign^  of  the  Dedatatiott  of 
Indepandenee,  thus  immortaliaed  in  the  annals  of  BepuUioan  fiune. 
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CHARLES  GORDON  GREENS. 

JULT  4,  1SS9.    VOft  t&B  WASHniQTOlf  80CEEIT. 

Was  bom  at  BogoamiH  N.  H.,  Joly  1,  1804,  and  •  aofi  oC 
liMhuuel  Ohmaty  o(NUMdo^«i4aw  m  tint  town^  who  mt  a  linlnpti 
t^^lbe  coQinQtioa  for  reming  the  State  oonsiitiilioD,  aoderalorY  aoi 
lihintiiimj  and  Itfother  of  Hon.  Sanuiel  Greene,  kte  Ohiof  Justifm  ef ' 
iim  Sopmoie  Judicial  Court,  in  New  B^unpehire.  Hia  par^ta  lisitad 
Yifggaa^  in  1811,  and  young  Charka  waa  of  the  party.  In  1812  hia 
Mi9t  dooeaaed;  and  hia  nothar  returned  to  Boeeawen  ia  1818^ 
lima  he  waa  phu^ed  under  the  care  of  hia  brother  Nathamel,  in  Haw«^ 
^  Maaa*,  mbaequently  the  poat-maater  of  Boston,  who  aant  him  ta 
BradfiMrd  Academj,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merrimao : 

'^Stnam  of  mj  (kthtn !  swceClj,  still. 
The  tonaet  rays  thj  Talleyg  filL" 

The  &inou8  preceptor,  Benjamin  Greenleaf, —  whose  pig-tailed  queiia 
excited  a  reverence  as  profi)und  as  was  the  fear  of  the  tingling  ferule, 
and  whose  knowledge  in  arithmetic  renders  him  the  Hutton  of  New 
■ng^and, —  was  then  principal  of  tiiis  institution.  Horace  Mana  coca 
aharanlaiiiwd  Master  Greenleaf  as  ^  a  huge  orystalliaatioii  of  rnatha* 
■atks,"  and  whose  practical  arithmetics  make  Uie  best  aoeoontanta  in 
the  old  Bay  State. 

Yo«&g  Charlea  waa  early  initiated  to  the  printing  busoMss,  in  has 
bvather'a  <Ace,  at  Hayerhill,  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
liasT  Patriot ;  and  continued  his  af^prenticeship  in  ^  office  of  Ifr. 
Lamaon,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1822,  to  which  ci^ 
Ua  hfothcr  had  removed,  and  become  the  publisher  of  iba  Boaloa 
Slalaaniaii ;  and  was  employed  in  this  establishment  until  182&,  whea 
he  settled  at  Taunton,  and  published  The  Free  Press  one  year  npaa 
eantmot,  aad  waa  its  editor  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  He 
litarned  la  Boston,  and  published  a  literary  joumaI,~-^tho  Boston 
r, — edited  by  Charles  Atwood,  Esq.,  when  it  was  united  with 
periodical,  and  Mr.  Greene's  interest  in  it  ceased.  He  direct^ 
t  engpigem^t  with  the  Stateaman,  which  cooflmued  until 
VMi  whan  he  lemovad  to  Biiladelphia,  and  became  partner  wkk 
JL  Jaaaa,  Ea^,  in  the  Natiooal  PaUadium,  a  daily  papoa^ 
■aa  Aa  fiial  ia  BMHtfjhaM  t»  advooata  the  claotbn  of  i^ 
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Jaokson  to  the  presidency.  Wbm  he  wiibdiew  from  that  ptfes^  k 
December,  1827,  the  U.  S.  Oaxette  remarked  of  him,  tbat  he  waa  aa 
able  champon  of  his  party,  greatly  endeared  by  hjs  ooncQiatory  and 
usobtrodve  deportment  Previous  to  this  dissolation,  he  visited  Boa- 
ton,  and  married  Miss  Charlotte  Hill,  of  that  city,  Oct  24, 1827;  and 
m  the  succeeding  spring  was  engaged  in  the  oflBce  of  the  U.  S*  Tek^ 
graph,  at  Washington,  owned  and  conducted  by  Gen.  Daff  Gieea^ 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  tha 
presidency,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  became  sncoessor  to  Ida 
brother  Nathaniel,  as  joint  proprietor  and  publisher,  with  Betyaaun 
True,  of  the  Statesman,  whose  interest  in  the  establishment  Mr. 
Greene,  in  a  few  years,  purchased,  when  he  became  sole  owner,  and, 
on  November  9th,  1881,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Boaton 
Morning  Post 

CoL  Greene  has  been  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  tida 
State,  and  in  1848  was  an  aid  to  Gov.  Morton.  He  has  be^i  a  eaft» 
^date  for  the  mayoralty  of  Boston,  and  for  Congress,  for  presideiitial 
elector,  and  for  the  State  Senate ;  — but,  as  the  Democracy  is  zaj^  a 
&vorite  in  the  old  Bay  State,  a  private  station  is  his  post  of  honor,  as 
would  a  public  station  be  honored  in  his  electicm.  The  warmth  of  Ui 
leal  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Jaduon  to  the  presidenoy  is 
strikmgly  evinced  in  this  glowing  passage  from  an  oration,  ddtvered 
July  4, 1881 :  *'  His  race  is  run  out  Not  a  drop  of  his  Uood  loK 
be  left  flowing  when  he  is  gone ;  not  a  lip  to  say,  '  I  gjkury  in  bis 
memory,  for  he  was  my  kinsman.'  Is  it  not,  my  friends, — ia  it  not  a 
spectacle  to  move  and  touch  the  very  soul?  If  there  be  moral  snb- 
limity  in  anything,  it  is  in  unmingled  self-devotion  to  one^s  oountry; 
and  what  but  this  could  have  arrested,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
tomb,  the  feet  of  him,  who,  though  he  turns  to  bless  his  coontary  at 
her  call,  sees  no  child  nor  relative  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  mantle 
of  his  glory?" 

CoL  Greene  is  esteemed  aa  much  for  his  blandness  and  afibility  as 
he  is  for  candor  and  kindness  of  heart  David  Henshaw  said. of  hm; 
^'He  is  the  self-made,  self-taught  man, —  the  energetic  and  polislMd 
writer;  he  shows  the  superiority  of  real  wmcih  over  fictitioua  great- 
ness." The  Daily  Post  is  the  leading  New  England  politiisal  advoaata 
of  the  Democracy,  which,  by  its  gmerous  qurit,  is  moulding  powarfiil 
influences  on  our  young  men ;  and  will  ever  be  fiunons  fibr  banqg 
perpetrated  a  greater  nund)6r  of  eflfective  witticisma  than  anyof  ila 
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rinb;  and  the  general  good-nstare  ci  Mr.  Greene  is  emphatibaHy 
elMuraoterifled  in  the  remark  (^  ttie  amiable  Mrs.  Partington,  who  said, 
''I  can't  see  the  nse  of  people's  quarrelling.  It 's  very  strange  that 
ihey  can't  live  together  in  peace  and  concordance,  without  all  this  bit- 
tttmess  and  antimony."  We  would  not  assert  that  Mr.  Greene  is  the 
dironicler  of  Mrs.  Partington,  but  we  do  say  that  the  spirit  of  his  paper 
often  partakes  of  her  kmdliness.  We  have  seen  the  puns  of  this  diuly 
ad  sensibly  affect  the  nsibles  of  the  sedate  old  man  of  eighty,  as  they 
d6  the  merry  youths  of  sixteen.  Indeed,  we  cannot  be  parted  from  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Partington,  without  an  allusion  to  her  wedding.  "  I 
never  know'd  anything  gained  by  being  too  much  of  a  hurry,"  said 
the  old  lady.  '^  When  me*and  my  dear  Paul  was  married,  he  was  in 
sich  a  tripidation  that  he  came  ni^  marrying  one  of  the  bride's-maids 
instead  of  me,  by  mistake.  He  was  sich  a  queer  man,"  she  continued ; 
^  why,  he  jined  the  fire  department;  and  one  night,  in  his  hurry,  he 
pal  his  boots  on  hind  part  afore,  and,  as  he  ran  along,  everybody  behind 
Um  got  tripped  up.  The  papers  was  fiill  of  crowner's  quests  oh 
bhdien  1^  and  limbs,  for  a  week  afterwards ; "  and  she  relapsed  into 
an  abs^uotion  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. — All  parties  eagerly  re»l 
tlie  Daily  Post. 

The  Granite  State,  a  noble  place  from  which  to  migrate,  long  pro- 
verbial as  the  political  Nazareth  of  this  republic,  is  ever  remarkable  for 
tile  production  of  as  great  statesmen,  enterprising  sons  of  commerce, 
and  suocessfrd  professional  men,  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  State. 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  as  tena- 
,  cious  for  its  triumph,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  espouse  the  Whig  cause, 
as  are  the  people  of  his  native  State ;  yet  we  even  hope  a  revolution  of 
political  opinion  over  this  granite  soil.  When  democracy  was  at  its 
aenith  in  Massachusetts,  he  once  said,  ''If  our  old  opponents  would 
enter  the  Temple  of  Democracy,  they  must  leave  their  bundle  of  sin 
at  its  gates."  We  would  hope  that  die  Whigs  would  ever  banish  their 
sins,  and  never  enter  the  temple  but  to  elevate  the  standard  of  repub- 
licanism, and  consign  all  party  intolerance  to  the  shades  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  makes  a  remark 
regarding  the  politics  of  Massachusetts,  which  indicates  the  &ct  that  this 
.State  and  his  native  State  are  alike  decided,  but  at  directly  opposite 
prints.  '  *  Old  Massachusetts  is  still  in  leading-strings.  She  still  follows 
-*- though  she  will  not  Icmg  follow  —  the  blind  guides  who  have  always 
iMn  anlious,  to  persuade  her  '  that  rebellion  lay  in  her  way,'  and  that 
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die  cqqU  XK>t  chooie  but  find  ^  Tbehtlbof  lefpdatioiiirliidi,  botm 
ftw  yesrg  sinoe,  beheld  Eustis  and  MortoD  nt  the  head  of  a  triumplytQt 
Democratic  majoritj,  now  encloee  an  appalling  majority  of  the  HiartfM 
OfiQTention  maleoontents  of  1814.  This  la  a  spectacle  whidi  At 
npiophiaticated  Denracrats  of  Maesachnaetts  contemplate  witli  audi 
aentiments  of  indignant  contempt  as  the  patriotic  Frendmiaa  nmat 
have  entertained  when  he  beheU  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  CSalmao 
Ttftars  from  the  wall  of  China  establishing  thm  bivooac  in  the  Etjaiaa 
Fields  of  Pans."  This  is  the  sharpest  party  opini<m  that  we  haia 
noticed  from  his  pen.  The  principal  object  of  this  oration  is  to  vindi- 
cate die  policy  c{  reforms  in  office,  and  contravene  the  opinions  <^  Ckjf 
wi  Adams  on  this  point 

Mr.  Ghreene  pronounced  another  oration,  already  alluded  to,  Jul j  4, 
1881,  in  Faneuil  Hall.  This  passage  is  the  finishing  paragraph  of  die 
peroration:  '^Immortal  spirits,  who  went  befcre  us, —  ye  wlio  have 
ffreta  us  the  blessing  for  which  the  extended  paean  of  hsJf  a  world  is 
ringing  at  this  moment !  Fathers  of  our  Revolution !  year  tAear  year 
throws  its  new  blase  of  light  upcm  your  virtues.  Revolution  after  rer- 
olution,  and  unresented  wrong  after  wrong,  shows  of  what  temper  js 
were.  With  unity  of  heart,  compensating  for  weakness  of  hand ;  widi 
inflexible  energy,  and  high  resolve,  and  matchless  devotion,  making  an 
infimt  nation  stronger  than  its  parent,  and  setting  the  bri^t  spirit  of 
liberty  on  her  high  seat,  amid  the  reustance,  and  with  the  ezaotad 
consent,  of  armed  thousands,  hitherto  invincible ! 

'  Immortal  heirs  of  uniTonal  praite  f 
Whose  honors  with  iaorease  of  ages  groir. 
As  streams  roll  down,  eohurging  as  th^  flow ; 
Nations  unborn  jonr  migfatj  name  shaU  sound. 
And  worlds  i^ilaiid,  that  mnsi^Bot  yet  be  fooiid !  *  ** 


ALEXANDER  HILL  EVERETT- 

JULT  4»  1830.    FCOL  THB  GITT  AUT!H<»imS. 

I5  the  oration  ci  Mr.  Everett,  we  find  a  passage  showing  diat  lbs 
anthor  of  the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson —  so  highly  estimated  the  honor,  as  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
mscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  "The  Author  of  the  DedaratioQ  of 
Independence;"  and  this  was  done.    Theeommitleeappointedfer  pva- 
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paring  ihk  instmment,  June  11, 1776,  ooomtod  <tf  JeflEaraoOi  Adams, 
Franklin,  Sherman,  and  LivingsrUm.  ^'  It  was  a  singular  proof  of  the 
Icffce  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character,  and  of  the  confidence  that  was  gen- 
erallj  felt  in  his  talents  and  yirtues,  that,  although  one  (^  the  joangett 
members  of  Congress,"  says  Mr.  Everett, — '' probably  the  youngest 
of  all, —  he  was  yet  placed  at  the  head  of  this  important  committee ; 
containing,  too,  as  it  did,  such  men  as  Franklin  and  John  Adams.  To 
the  fisrvid  and  active  friendship  of  the  latter  of  these  two  statesmen, 
afterwards  his  political  rival,  but  then  his  ablest  and  most  ardent  coad- 
jutor, he  probably  owed  this  distinction,  as  appears  from  the  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  given 
by  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  of  August  6; 
1822.  ^  Mr.  Jefferson,'  he  remarks,  '  came  into  Congress  in  June. 
1775,  and  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a 
happy  talent  for  composition.  Writings  of  his  were  handed  about, 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  felicity  of  expression.  Though  a  silent 
member  of  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank  and  explicit,  upon  com- 
mittees,—  not  even  Samuel  Adams  more  so, —  that  he  soon  seized  upon 
my  heart;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my  vote,  and  did  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  him  the  votes  of  others.  I  think  he  hud  one 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  the  next  highest  number,  which  placed  me  second.' 
Mr.  Adams  then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  committee  of  five  met. 
and,  after  discussing  the  subject,  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  himself  a 
sub-committee  to  prepare  the  draft  The  sub-committee  met  in  turn  : 
and,  after  an  amicable  altercation  upon  the  question  which  of  the  two 
shoukl  perform  the  task, —  each  endeavoring  to  devolve  it  on  the  other, 
—  it  was  finally  assigned,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the 
order  of  the  precedence  in  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  either  of  these  patriots  to 
avdd  responsibility  or  labor.  Each,  with  the  genuine  modesty  that 
belongs  to  real  merit,  believed  the  other  to  be  more  capable  than  him- 
self of  doing  justice  to  this  most  delicate  and  critical  occasion ;  and 
each  was  willing  and  desirous  to  sacrifice  to  consideration  for  the 
public  good  what  both  very  properly  regarded  as  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion.' That  Mr.  Jeflferson  should  have  been  the  first  to  yield  was,  as  I 
have  just  remarked,  the  natural  result  of  his  place  in  the  committee. 
The  draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  AdamS; 
sod  afterwards  accepted  by  the  committee  of  five,  was  reported  to 
^  41 
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OoBgrois  irithoit  altefation,  as  it  stood  m  ihit  haod-iai&ig  «lf  like 
anllior. 

^On  the  fint  of  July,  the  leeolutioos  mored  hj  Bkhaid  Bmrj 
Lee,  finr  dedaring  independence,  the  farther  consideration  of  irhich,  ai 
I  haye  said  before,  had  been  postfXHied  from  the  11th  of  the  {nreoeding 
month  nntil  that  day,  irere  taken  up  again  in  committee  of  the  whde, 
and,  haying  been  debated  through  the  day,  were  reported  to  CongreM. 
The  subject,  was  then  postponed  until  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
2d  of  July,  when  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  in  Congress,  and,  after 
further  debate,  finally  passed.  On  the  8d  of  July,  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jeflbr- 
aon,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  c{  five  who  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  it ;  and,  haying  been  fully  considered,  and  amended  in  aeyerai 
points,  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the  4th  of  July,  was  adopted. 
The  original  draft,  as  reported  by  the  author,  has  since  been  printed, 
and  brought  into  comparison  with  the  amended  form  which  appears  in 
the  official  publication.  The  alterations  made  in  Congress,  though  not 
essential  to  the  effect  of  the  paper,  are  in  general  for  the  better ;  aud 
giye  a  high  idea  of  the  calmness  and  judgment  with  which  our  &thera 
proceeded  in  maturing  eyery  part  of  this  important  and  delicate 
transaction.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  and  adopted  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Indiependence." 

Alexander  Hill  was  son  of  Bey.  Oliyer  Eyerett,  a  minister  of  New 
South  Church,  in  Boston,  afterwards  Judge  of  Commcm  Pleas  for  Nor- 
folk, and  was  bom  at  Boston,  March  19, 1790 ;  graduated  at  Haryard 
College  in  1806,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  on  ''  the  Effects  of 
the  General  Diffusion  of  Literature ; "  b^iame  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Lucretia  Ome,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  Oct  21, 1816.  He  was  the  orator  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  in  1818.  In  1825  Mr.  Eyerett  was  minister  to  Spain.  Be 
sucoeeded  Mr.  Jared  Sparks;  in  1880,  as  editor  of  the  North  Aineribiii 
Beyiew.  He  became  president  of  Jefferson  College,  in  Loukiaiia,  in 
1841,  when  his  inaugural  address  was  published.  He  was  a|qK)infeed, 
by  President  Polk,  in  184T,  the  commissioner  to  China;  and  died  U 
Canton,  on  June  28,  1847,  aged  57  years. 

The  Democratic  Beyiew  of  Noyember,  1847,  remarks  of  Mr.  Bier- 
ett,  that,  in  political  life,  he  rose  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  wkiok 
he  owed  rather  to  the  deyation  of  his  mind,  and  the  distinction  of  ik' 
character,  than  to  mere  party  seryice ;  for,  hi^ly)  he  was  not  cue  of . 
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diiie  Vho,  k  die  etger  pniBoit  of  personal  tggrandiseBieKit,  saeiiftoad 
to  the  hoUow  slurine  of  party  devotion  talents  and  aoquirements  des- 
tilled  for  a  ki^ier  porpose  and  a  purer  sj^iere.  No;  to  his  honor  be 
it  said,  that  he  never 

<*  Narrowed  his  mind 
And  gaT«  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.** 

Ifr.  Everett  was  an  emin^t  writer;  and,  besides  his  very  nsefbl 
contributions  in  the  Nortih  American  Beview,  we  find  two  very  import- 
ant works,  whidi  writers  on  political  eocmomy  will  ever  resort  to  for 
l^t  on  the  subject  We  allude  to  his  New  Ideas  on  Population,  and 
his  last  prodactu)n,  cwMiisting  of  a  letter  on  the  condition  of  China, 
in  reference  to  the  Malthnsian  theory,  addressed  to  George  Tucker, 
dated  Macao,  April  30, 1847,  which  illustrate  the  conception,  to  use 
Everett's  own  words,  that  '^density  of  populaticm,  fiur  from  being  a 
cause  of  comparative  scarcity,  is  itself  the  proximate  cause  of  tiie  com- 
parative abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  whksh  we 
witness  in  China,  and  most  other  densely  peopled  countries."  He  was 
autlior  of  two  political  treatises  on  Eurq>e  and  America,  of  elevated 
character,  and  Memoirs  of  Oen.  Warren  and  Patrick  Henry.  Two 
volumes  <^  his  miscellaneous  productions  have  been  published  since  hie 
decease.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  ambitious  and  unfortunate.  The 
politipal  influence  of  his  productions  will  perpetuate  his  memory  fer 
ages  to  come. 


HENEY  BARNEY  SMITH. 

JULY  4»  1830.    lOB  THB  WASHmOTOH  SOdKIT. 

'Was  the  son  of  Barney  Smith,  a  merchtot  in  State-street;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1809,  when  he  engaged  in  a  dialogue  on 
the  difierences  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks :  was 
a  ^ounsellor-at-law,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society.  He 
has  been  a  firm  advocate  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party,  and  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent  In  1822  he  delivered  a  4th  of  July 
oimtion  at  Dorchester.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith  delivered  another,  at  the 
Bfarlboix)',  in  Boston.  It  was  said  of  him,  after  giving  the  third  ora- 
tion, at  the  public  dinner,  that  '<  he  is  an  uncompromising  democrat, 
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trtio  bas  sketched  the  Protean  vieage  <^  arktocfacj  in  dioa^tB  dttt 
breathe  and  words  that  born." 

^' Why  b  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  '^that  some  of  our  politicians  cling  so 
fondly  to  the  snperannniited  perpetuities  of  the  Old  World,  and  liew 
with  ill-disgaised  aversion  the  improvements  of  the  New?    There  is  a 
conspiracy  of  private  interest  willi  unprincipled  ambition,  in  Bngland 
snd  our  own  cosntry,  to  perreri  history  and  misiepresent  ftct^ —  to 
prsdccupy  the  nvomes  of  eduoation,  and  poiAXi  the  infiMit  Mind  wiftk 
absurd  theories  and  exploded  doctrines.    Why  is  Hume,  the  apologMK 
0f  Arbitrary  power,  set  up  as  a  classic,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  ehS- 
dren  as  authentic  history  1    Why  is  Julias  Gissar  lauded  in  our  pablic 
ediools,  and  Oaius  Gracchus  stigmatized  as  a  demagogue,  when  tlis  one 
ofertumed  the  government  of  his  country  by  a  militaiy  finroe,  and  the 
-ether  was  put  to  death  bya  mob  of  Roman  senators,  ledonbyaninfia- 
riated  high-priest  of  a  fiJse  religion  ?    Whence  is  it  Ihat  myriads  wmy 
be  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  executions,  by  imprisonments,  fiir 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  prine^y  power,  and  not  a  sigh  —  not  a 
murmur  —  is  heard  in  i^r  times  to  lament  thehr  &fee;  but,  if  an  inii- 
TJdual  fiills  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  an  indignant  pc^ulaoe,  goaded  to 
MSesperation  by  longHX>ntinued  oppression,  our  histories  are  groaning 
with  the  details?    Ima^fiation  is  on  the  rack  to  invent  some  new  bv- 
tor.    Afl  that  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  conjure  up  is  added 
to  heighten  the  picture  of  suffering,  or  deepen  the  shade  of  guilt,  onkil 
the  feeling  mind  is  excruciated  with  the  sense  of  human  deprarity. 
The  people  are  not  always  aware  of  their  rights,  and  may  patienliy 
submit  {or  a  time,  as  in  the  days  oi  the  Henrys  and  Elisabeths,  to  rag- 
ist^the  decrees  of  those  who  usurp  the  sover^gnty  o^er  them.    Bot, 
unfertunately,  there  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations  to  debar  them  of 
tiieir  unalienable  inheritance.    In  the  despotic  governments,  important 
changes  are  sometimes  obtained  through  the  horrors  of  a  revdatjon ; 
but  in  this  country  every  object  of  good  government  is  secured  tfumagh 
the  salutary  influence  of  reform,  and  a  fearless  reliance  on  enli^tened 
pubBc  opinion.    The  spread  of  intellig^ce  and  the  consdonsness  of 
power  among  the  people  will  necessarily  keep  our  social,  civil  and 
political  institutions,  in  the  onward  path  of  progressive  improvwMSt" 
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JOHN  GORHAM  PALFREY. 

JULY  4»  188L    lOB  IBB  CCnT  ATrBKBTtOB. 

Was  horn  in  Bostxm,  May  2, 1796;  and  was  gnodsan  of  WiUiMn 
Palfiny,  a  pajmaator-goural  in  the  army  of  the  BoToIntioni  and  an 
aid-de-oamp  to  Washington  on  the  ooeapation  of  Dorohester,  of  whoan 
BairisonGraj  Otis  remarked:  <' His  penon  was  (^  the  middle siai, 
hjeoonntcttanee  animated,  his  gait  quick,  with  a  military  air ;  Us  msB* 
IMS  genteel  and  oommanding,  and  his  deportment  to  me  as  a  boy  oqa-* 
dssecinding  and  a&ble.  I  also  think  I  remember  the  sound  of  Us 
Yoioe,olear  and  sonorous;  andUsimageisbeforemeas  thatof  agsn- 
tkman  of  the  old  school, — polite,  manly,  and  el^gpmt"  Thd  father  of 
As  solgeot  of  this  notice,  John  Palfrey,  was  in  early  life  a  mero)ianiin 
Demarara,  and  afterwards  a  sUp-chandler  in  Boston,  who  remoyedi  in 
1804,  to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  where  he  died  in  the  aoMmn  of 
1848,  at  his  plantation  of  Isle  FAbbaye,  St  Martin's;  when,  amo^g 
ollMr  bequests,  he  left  twenty-two  slaves  to  his  son  John  G.,  who  noUy 
emaneqnted  them ;  —  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  Sumner,  withsiit 
aray  cr  navy,  by  a  simple  act  of  self-renunciation,  has  given  froedoa 
to  n  larger  number  of  Christaan  American  slaves  than  was  done  by  thf 
sword  of  Decatur. 

Young  John  received  Us  elementary  education  under  William  PayB^ 
•eboolmaster,  in  Berry-street,  who  was  &ther  of  the  ^'  Toung  Ameriean 
Bosoius."  He  was  {Mrepared  for  college,  in  1809,  at  Exeter  Aoadeiay« 
When  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1815,  his  theme  was.  On 
BepubUoanlostittttions  as  affeotiAg  Private  Character;  and, at  apuUif 
azfaibition,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  Ernnrs  of  Qenius.  Mr.  Palfin^ 
I  a  student  in  theology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  to  the  pastcural 
i  of  the  Brattle-street  Church ;  which  station  he  lumoiably  occupied 
wntil  Us  appointment  to  the  office  of  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  liten^ 
tmn  in  Harvard  College,  in  1881,  wUch  he  resigned  in  1889.  He 
BMrried  Mary,  daughter  of  Samud  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The 
sralion  aS  the  head  of  this  artide  exUUts  sound  and  practical  pditics* 
Ba  whole  doctrine  is  the  princi[de  of  life  adapted  to  improve  the  qualitj 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  individual  happiness,  and  to  secure  tbs 
perpetuity  of  national  ghn7.  He  enlarges  on  three  topics  fanontisl  to 
our  national  honor,  a  hearty  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  StateSi  a 
41» 
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oare  Id  bare  tfie  admmiBtrMkm  in  proftit  luncb,  and  a  nalioMt  likm^ 
Inra.  In  1889  Mr.  Fidfrej  gate  tlie  diiocmne  at  the  oenieanial  otb- 
biitioD  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  ai  Barnstable. 

Ifr.  Palfrey  paUished  bis  own  aniofaiography  in  a  letter  to  a  fHeni, 
with  this  motto  on  the  title-page :  ^'  Let  all  tiie  ends  thou  aim'st  at  ke 
Ay  wmtrfBj  thy  God's,  and  truth's." 

We  will  continne  the  history  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  in  hia  onfn  ki^sage^ 
to  &A  period  of  his  election  to  Congress  in  1847 :  ''  In  the  year  1881, 
lAer  thirtemi  years'  service  in  the  parochial  ministry  in  Boston,  I 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  thealogioal  department  <^  the  unirenity , 
and  remofed  to  Cambridge.  My  partial  friends  in  the  i^^ens  aoei- 
ety  with  which  I  had  been  c(Hmected  objected  to  my  taking  that  atq^, 
and  urged  that  it  was  not  wne ;  bat  no  doubt  of  its  being  taken  uadar 
a  dismterested  sense  of  duty  ever  reached  me  frtmi  any  qoarter.  Mj 
position  had  been  everything  that  heart  could  deure ;  and  never  note 
attractive,  to  say  the  least,  than  when  I  relinqnished  it  SepaaratiBg 
myself  frcnn  relatives  and  friends,  I  left  for  a  place,  to  be  retained,  as  I 
aapposed,  for  Ac  rest  of  my  life;  where  I  was  to  have  more  labor,  leas 
Idsore,  less  compensation,  and  social  position  and  advantages  eertaiily 
not  superior  to  what  I  left  behind.  Exc^  that  I  was  not  in  iD  beaiUk, 
I  took  the  step  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  same  step  had  bom 
taken  just  heSatt  by  Ihe  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  Jr. ;  and  I  have  never 
heard  ihat  he  was  charged  wiUi  being  prompted  by  political  or  aary 
ffAsT  worldly  ambitioD. 

*^  After  four  years,  with  a  view  to  add  to  my  pecunmry  means,  whkh 
proved  unequal  to  the  wants  of  an  increased  fitmily,  I  became  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  I  am  adiamed  to  write  of  matters  of 
auoh  purely  personal  concern;  buttha  impudentand  false  conatmdioas 
put  upon  them  by  those  who  have  felt  justified  in  criticinng  so  diMttt 
a  period  of  my  life  compel  me  to  the  unwelcome  task.  At  the  tski  of 
four  years  more, —  namely,  in  1889, —  my  situation  was  this :  Drnfil^ 
five  days  and  a  half  of  every  week  of  the  college  terms,  I  was  doiqg 
harder  and  more  exhausting  work,  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  it,  than  I  have  ever  done  in  any  other  way.  I  was  one  ^^ 
three  preachers  in  the  University  Chapel ;  and,  during  my  tarn  of  dirty, 
in  what  remained  of  Saturday  after  the  week's  lecturing  was  done,  I 
had  to  prepare  for  the  religious  service  which  I  conducted  on  SundHjr. 
As  dean  (or  executive  officer)  of  the  theolo^cal  fecully,  I  was  changed 
tritfi  affi^  of  admhnstration  in  that  department  of  tiie  univetri^. 
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Jft^JOor  of  Ihe  Iforth  Amerioaa  Beyiew,  I  was  oader  (Aligiitifffl  te 
kj  bsfoet  the  poUio  two  hundred  and  fiftjr  or  move  clesely-printei 
oetftvo  pages,  cTery  quarter.  I  bad  in  jHress  a  work,  of  soaie  ezteat 
and  Uior,  on  the  Hebrew  Seriptares.  And  ioipradentlj,  perha|)s, 
hilt  for  apparantly  suffieieDt  oaose,  I  had  engaged  to  deliTer  i^  prini 
eoorses  of  Lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institate, —  which,  aoccNrdinglji  I 
did  <leliTer,  in  1889, 1840,  and  the  two  Mowing  winten. 

^Tbtm  things  united  made  a  task  too  great  for  the  health  and 
strength  (^  most  men.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  great  fior  mine. 
Plain  indioatbns  showed  that  I  most  have  aome  relief,  or  be  crosbedf 
badly  and  mind.  My  permanent  engagements  were,  the  pn^eesorabip 
in  tiie  university,  and  the  editordiip  of  the  Review.  In  the  Beview 
was  embarked  a  large  cafHtal,  for  me ;  and,  to  dissolve  my  connectioa 
with  it,  until  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  an  advantageous  sale, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  because  this  would  have  been  to  put  it  out  of 
mj  power  to  rdmaburse  the  fiiends  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
iurestment  I  did  not  desire  to  resign  my  professorship.  Nof  did  I 
yst  contemplate  such  a  movement  My  plan  was,  to  obtain  such  relief 
is  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  more,  by  a  dispensation  from  a 
portion  of  its  duties.  A  recent  ev^t  had  put  it  in  my  power  to  relin* 
quisb  a  part  of  my  income  from  that  source.  I  accordingly  made  a 
eoounmuoation  to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  proposing  to  give  up 
the  less  important  part  of  my  duties,  and  with  them  three-eighths  parts 
of  my  salary,  and  submitting  a  plan  by  which  I  thought  they  might  be 
Qseauted,  at  less  expense  to  the  institution,  and  without  derailment 
of  the  system  of  the  department.  The  corporation,  after  conference 
wilh  me  by  a  committee,  and  consultation  among  themselves,  acceded 
to  my  proposal,  and  passed  a  vote  accordingly.  A  copy  was  trans^ 
mitted  to  me,  and  the  transaction  was  complete. 

''A  few  days  passed,  and  the  president  called  upon  me,  to  give  me 
ilrfermation  whidi,  as  he  very  properly  said,  he  thought  I  ought  to 
He  told  me  that,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tbe  corporation^ 
f uU  than  those  at  whioh  my  proposal  had  been  considered  and 
ittad  on,  dissatisfiustion  had  been  expressed  with  the  arrangement  on 
^  part  of  members  who  had  been  absent,  on  grounds  ha\ing  re&r^ 

'enoe  to  the  general  policy  of  the  college,  and  the  inexpediency  of 
piMedents  of  this  nature.    His  communication  was  limited  to  giving 

'wm  tbis  inftrmation,  without  any  suggestion  that  further  action  was 
eifentod  from  me,  or  was  contemplated  by  the  corporation,  in  the  W9f 
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oT  a  mremal  of  wlnt  hid  talten  pkoe*  Bat  it  oost  litda  nOeolbn  tt 
^ow  me  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  advantage  of  a  toto, 
viliiefa  it  appeared  wooM  not  have  been  poned  in  fidl  board,  agaittt 
3a<Si  opinions  of  a  minorTty.  It  was  eqtudty  dear  thai  I  iqbsI  boI 
think  of  going  on  as  I  had  done.  Aeeordmglj,  on  a  rsTisioii  of  Aft 
whole  subject,  I  annoonced  my  intration  to  resign  at  the  etid  of  tfa» 
sicademical  year.  This  was  done  with  perfect  good  feeling  on  bollir 
i^des;  of  which  feeling  towards  myadf  the  most  flattering  evidence  was 
afforded,  in  docnments  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  authorities  of  the- 
ooll^.  I  did  not  remam  in  Cambridge,  where  I  had  lived  eight 
years,  as,  according  to  the  theory  lately  broacdied  of  my  movements,  I 
should  have  done,  to  pursue  objects  of  political  ambition.  I  removed^ 
in  the  autumn,  to  Boston,  advertising  my  honse  in  Gand)ridge  to  let, 
—  which  was  effected  in  tiie  summer  of  the  next  year.  And  this  is  Ae 
whole  stcny  of  my  separation  from  the  college, — an  event  unexpeetad 
»nd  undesired  by  me,  and  connected  with  no  ulterior  views,  beyottd 
the  preservation  of  my  life  and  health.  My  object  in  it  has  been  pre-' 
posterously  misrepresented.  There  is  not  a  shadow  oi  proof;  nor  have 
I  any  recollection  or  belief,  that  I  had  then  any  more  thoughts  ^of  a 
course  of  life  Kke  that  into  which  unexpected  droumstanoea  have  mom 
led  me,  than  I  now  have  of  becoming  the  Emperor  of  Ohina. 

^'  Having  lived  in  Boston  two  years,  enga^  in  my  studiea,  ia  tlie 
managementof  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  prqMuratkm  aal 
publication  of  my  Lectures  before  die  Lowell  Institute, —  not  writing 
a  line  for  any  newspaper,  nor  seeking  politksal  assoeiatioQS  of  any  kind, 
nor  thinking  of  politics  more  than  every  tolerably  weU-infonaed  pen»' 
don,  with  whatever  pursuits,  may  be  supposed  to  do, —  I  was  eleetsd  by 
itiyfeUow-dtiaensof  that  place  to  rqvresent  them  in  the  General  Go«»t^ 
of  the  commonwealth,  fer  the  years  1842  and  1848.  It  has  been  said 
and  printed,  that,  by  way  of  introdudng  myself  to  poUtioal  Ufe,  I 
became  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  primary  meetings,  after  my  temml 
to  Boston.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  never  was  m  m 
primary  meeting  until  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  as  representative  mi 
the  General  Court.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  bdief,  I  nev«t 
was  in  a  primary  meeting  but  three  times  in  my  life;  namely,  on  tfa» 
6th  of  January,  and  the  81st  of  Augost,  1842,  at  Boston,  and  on  th* 
£lst  of  Septraiber,  184T,  at  Oambridge.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl^ 
edge  and  belief  no  solidtations — not  so  mudi  as  any  hints — inm 
me  led  to  my  nomination  fer  the  General  Gout    Kinyoa 
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it  public. 

^^  Tbonj^  I  took  a  part  in  oAer  meMiiTCS, —  finrtbe  refqpoDsiUliigF 
of  a  lepresentttiTe  was  upon  me, —  my  regnkr  IwsiBeiB  in  ibe  honae 
HM  Aat  of  chairman  of  tbe  committee  on  edacation,  a  place  aaaigned 
to  me  without  tbe  slightest  motion,  and,  I  will  add,  without  tibe  sli^t-' 
eat  expectation,  of  my  own.  It  was  a  place,  however,  I  anf^oee,  not 
immiitabie  finr  a  person  of  my  hahits,  as  it  has  been  rqpeatecMy  filled 
hy  clergymen,  before  and  since.  And  it  procured  me  a  fdeasore  at 
tbe  choicest  kind.  With  others  of  that  eonmiittee,  I  was  subsequently 
phoed  on  a  special  joint  committee,  to  whom  were  refiMned  the  subject 
of  die  continuance  of  Normal  Schods, —  the  first  provision,  fiir  only 
itoee  years,  having  then  expired, — and  a  proposal  fop  the  eatabhsh* 
xoent  of  school-district  libraries.  The  committee  determined  that 
reaohes  should  be  rqKnrted  to  continue  the  Normal  Schoob,  and  eatab- 
Usk  tlw  libraries ;  that  they  should  be  introduced  in  the  house,  and  that 
I  should  prepare  and  take  charge  of  them  in  that  body.  Undw  dr^ 
cnmstances  of  no  Htde  difficulty,  these  were  carried  throuj^  and 
became  a  law  on  the  8d  of  March,  1842.  I  look  back  upcm  that  day  as 
liie  date  of  the  most  usefal  public  servieo  I  ever  rend€««d,  excepting, 
only,  tl^  day  of  my  first  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

^'  In  1848,  by  reason  of  straitened  circumstances, —  the  causes  of 
wlnek  diere  is  no  need  to  explain,  but  which  w^re  not  such  then,  or  at 
<ny  other  time,  as  to  occasion  to  any  person  the  loss  of  a  cent  by  tt^ 
^^I  disposed  of  the  property  and  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
Korih  American  Review,  which,  as  things  stood,  was  inadequate  to 
my  needs,  and  looked  about  for  some  advantageous  emfdoyment  of  my 
tiaie.  Should  it  be  asked,  why,  rdeased  firom  other  engagements,  I 
dM  not  seek  to  resume  my  former  {profession,  there  are  those  who  will 
understand  why  one  should  be  rductant  to  return  to  that  pn^assion^ 
when  relinquished,  as  a  resource  for  a  Irvelihood.  From  time  to  time, 
m  opportunity  has  occurred,  I  have  freely  given  other  reasons,  in  my 
jadgment  of  great  weight;  and  am  always  ready  to  do  so  to  any  one 
Hho  has  a  curiosity  on  the  subject  I  riiall,  probaUy,  be  thou^t  to 
have  ahready  thrown  off  reserve  quite  sufficiently  as  to  these  personal 
flsatters,  without  gpiog  further,  now,  on  this  point  I  will  but  add, 
Iftat,  ainee  retiring  from  the  Univeroty,  in  1889, 1  have  publidiMl 
Arse  octavo  vdumea  on  important  subjects  in  theology;  aaoid  I  majFi 
Inraafter,  lay  beim  the  pohBe  aoma  fiurther  evideBoe  that  I  havie  not 
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fiNDMktti  the  Blildtoi  proper  to  the  deriod  yofmietty  hni,  oniha  CMh 
trarj,  haye  devoted  to  them  more  time  than  the  rontiDe  of  puockU 
aervicis  would  ha?6  aUowed  me  to  oommand. 

«  The  administratioQ  of  the  State  govermaent  ma  dianged  by  tfe 
xeault  of  the  M  election  of  1843,  and  it  was  mkleratood  that  then 
would  be  a  change  in  the  office  of*  Secretary  of  the  GommonwealiL 
My  desire  to  be  conaidered  a  candidate  having  been  made  known, to 
my  friends,  I  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  General  Court  in  tlie 
Mowing  January.  I  hope  that  in  the  four  years  I  held  it  the  oom- 
Bonwealth  reoeired  no  detriment  from  me. 

''  The  duties  of  the  secretary's  office,  of  ao  diftrent  a  deaoriptiaii 
from  the  employment  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  may  wdl  he 
supposed  to  have  been  found,  at  first,  somewhat  irksome  and  disCasIa- 
M.  But  use  and  method  made  them  easy,  and  not  unpleasant  If 
not  very  interesting  or  intellectual,  they  were,  at  all  events,  not  at  afl 
exhausting;  and,  by  method  and  diligence,  I  found  myadf  able  to  pev- 
fiorm  them  with  exactness  within  such  a  daily  allowance  of  time  aa  to 
leave  considerable  leisure  for  more  congenial  pursuits.  The  emoht- 
aaent,  jmned  to  my  private  resources,  was  enouj^  to  enable  me  to  live 
with  frugal  comfort,  and  educate  my  diildren.  In  short,  I  was  liviflig 
v^  satisfiM^rily,  and  desired  nothing  difierent.  But  so  it  was  Mt 
ordered.  Though,  while  a  representative  in  the  General  Court,  I  had 
been  s^t  as  a  delegate  fit>m  Boston  to  the  Whig  State  convention,  kt 
Septemb^,  1842,  and  though  I  made  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  pie»- 
idential  contest  ol  1844, —  the  annexation  of  Texas  being  already. « 
pending  question, — it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845  that  I  first  becazoe 
connected,  in  any  material  way,  with  political  transactions.  K I  mistake 
not,  that  was  a  time  when  Christian  man  or  Christian  minister  migjhft 
well  think  that  it  did  not  misbecome  him  to  take  an  interest  in  pobUc 
affidrs.  FcHT  my  part,  I  am  most  confidently  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  of  man,  demanded  <]pftile 
as  much  active  service,  at  that  time,  in  the  popular  assemblies,  as  in 
the  pulpits,  of  the  land.  In  the  summer  of  1846,  my  friend,  Mb. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  having  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  '  Bosta|L 
Whig,'  I  contributed  to  that  journal  a  series  of  twenty-six  nund)M|^ 
entitled  ^  Papers  on  the  Slave  Power.'  They  attracted  some  atte|>» 
tion,  and  were  presently  after  collected  in  a  pamphlet,  which  paaaod 
through  three  editions." 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Palfiigr  tp 
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a  wwHiUite  fer  OoDgrest  in  tii6  finntii  oongrtgaoMj  distriot,  as 
to  BenJMnin  Thonapflon,  who  had  made  known  hie  intentian 
to  withdraw,  which  Mr.  Palfrey  deoUned ;  bat  such  an  eameet  deoire 
fir  his  senrioea  mi  ezpreiwd,  that,  *'  after  muoh  and  long  hegitatian, 
I  jttldad  to  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
IVdft^,  ''  diat,  as  a  matter  of  pnUio  duty,  I  was  bonnd  to  reeede  from 
mj  positiaa.  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  then  know  all  the  personal 
•anseqnences  which  were  invdved  in  that  decision.  I  fear  that  I 
mi^t  not  have  had  spirit  to  encoonter  them ;  and  then  some  approba- 
tiosk  of  my  conscience,  which  I  now  possess,  toir  doty  since  honestly 
performed,  would  have  been  lost"  Mr.  Palfrey  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  December  session  of  1847^  nntil  after  the  March  session 
of  1849 ;  and  this  appeal  to  the  public  was  published  after  ten  attempts 
it  his  reelection  had  been  defeated.  This  political  memoir,  extending 
along  twenty-eight  pages,  is  interesting.  We  cannot  forbear  qaoting 
<iDe  piore  passage,  r^arding  the  loss  of  old  friends :  '^  Up  to  the  age 
<rf  fifty  years,"  says  he,  ''I  suppose  very  few  m^  had  moce;  and 
whether  I,  on  my  part,  have  been  constant  in  friendship, —  whether  I 
have  been  earily  provoked,  or  alienated  in  high  party  times,  or  in  any 
tknes, — let  those  who  have  tried  me  answer.  The  little  slights  and 
lairoBts  by  which  the  common  associates  of  former  days  find  it  soitaUe 
to  express  their  disapprobation  are  disagreeable,  no  doubt;  but  they 
«re  not  much  more.  The  change  in  friends  of  as  many  years  as  make 
-up  half  the  recognized  term  of  human  life, —  the  coldness  of  some,  die 
aeparation  firom  others,  the  loud  and  acrimonious  hostility  of  others, — 
is  not  altogether  the  same  thing.  It  is  pretty  common  for  me,  of  late, 
to  meet '  hard  unkindnees'  altered  eye,'  in  fiices  which  from  boyhood 
Wore  never  looked  at  me  but  with  kindness  and  smiles.  I  have  been 
addressed  with  rude  language  in  the  streets,  wh^i  aocosting  some  old 
acquaintance.  Persons  whose  youth  I  have  tried  to  serve  do  not  rec- 
ognize me  as  we  pass.  I  dare  say  it  is  very  manly,  and  all  that,  to 
oay  that  one  cares  notUng  about  such  things.  But  that  is  a  virtue 
^ond  my  mark.  I  do  care  for  them ;  probably  too  much.  I  care 
tx  them  so  much,  that  I  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  did  not  let  me 
Icnow  to  the  M\  extent  what  was  coming,  when  I  took  my  course. 
Had  I  known  it,  I  hope  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  precisely 
as  I  have  done.  But  no  man  is  entirely  certain  of  himself;  and,  had 
1  frdly  seen  what  I  was  incurring,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  have 
fiindied.    As  it  is,  I  am  safely  past  the  flinching  pdnt" 
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Mr.  Palfrey  k  a  politkal  Abolitiooist^  of  tiie  FreMofl  ptt^,  aad  ii 
a  decided  ad?ocite  of  the  canae.  While  some  were  of  qanioii  that  Ui 
fote  agunst  l^throp  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  k  Congress  was 
an  ineffiiceable  stain  on  the  honor  of  Sfiddlesez,  ottiera  proclaimed  that 
it  was  probaUy  one  of  the  most  osefiil  acts  of  his  life;  and  John 
Qoincy  Adams  is  said  to  hate  exclaimed,  after  the  delivery  of  his 
celebrated  abolition  q)eech  in  Congress,  ''Thank  God!  the  seal  is 
broken ! "  Was  it  consistent  in  Mr.  lUfrey,  who  acted  in  Congren 
unpledged,  to  endeavor  to  secure  pledges  bom  Mr.  Winthrop  in  regard 
to  the  consdtation  of  those  committees  which  have  eqpedal  surveil- 
lance  of  subjects  connected  with  war  and  slavery?  Some  say  hu 
former  conservative  Sfurit  gave  him  a  more  elevated  influence  thaa  his 
radicalism  will  ever  eflfect 

Mr.  Palfrey  is  a  member  <^  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  pronounced  a  valuable  semi-centennial  discourse  before  the  insd- 
tution,  Oct  81,  1844.  While  Mr.  Palfrey  applauds  the  society  for  an 
undeviating  devotion  to  its  interests,  hk  opponents  remark  that  it 
would  be  a  happy  circumstanoe  if  the  quotation  he  so  pertinently 
lulled  to  them  could  be  adiqpted  to  himself,  as  regards  his  political 
'  career.  He  remarks  to  the  society,  it  should  be  ours  to  justify  it 
in  saying, 

«*  Wldte  I  nnain  alwre  tbt  srooad,  joa  than 

Hmt  from  me  still,  and  neTvr  of  me  aught 

Bat  what  is  like  me  formerly ;  —  that's 

Worthily  as  any  ear  oao  hear." 

Mr.  Palfrey  is  a  man  of  varied  leammg.  Thou^  his  style  is,  at 
times,  rather  involved  with  qualifying  clauses,  we  often  find  great 
beauty  of  diction.  He  published  two  discourses  on  the  EQstory  of 
the  Brattle-street  Church.  He  wrote  the  Life  (^  William  Palfiiiy, 
Paymaster-general  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution ;  Practical  Bk- 
eonrses  on  Domestic  Duties ;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and 
Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  <tf  Gtm- 
tianity,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  many  other  productions.  There  can  be  bo 
question  of  the  patriotic  motives  of  Mr.  Pdfrey  in  political  matters, 
any  more  than  oX  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  general  literature  and 
hmnanity. 
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WILLIAM  FOSTER  OTIS. 

JULT  K  18S1.    FDB  .IHB  TOUKa  BCSN  OF  BOSTON. 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  1, 1801,  and  the  boh  of  Harnson  Gray 
Otis,  and  Sally  Foster,  his  wife.  He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1818; 
graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1821,  where  he  took  part  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  state  of  physical  science,  oratory,  fine  writing,  and  met- 
aphysics, in  England,  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  read  law  with 
Harrison  Qray  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Peabody ;  became  a  counsel- 
lor-at-law,  and  married  Emily,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Marshall,  Esq.,  a 
selectman  of  Boston,  May  18, 1831,  who  died  Aug.  17, 1836,  aged  29. 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  in  1828 ;  a  major  m  the  Boston  regiment,  a  judge-advocate, 
a  r^resentative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  president  ci  the  Young 
Men's  Temperance  Society. 

At  the  pubGc  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  after  the  delivery  of  the  ora- 
tion for  the  young  men  of  this  city,  the  following  sentiment  was  given 
to  the  orator  ci  the  day :  '^  Bich  in  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  his  ancestors, —  fiur  richer  in  possessing  the  hearts 
of  the  present  generation." 

We  will  quote  the  peroration  of  this  performance :  ''  Do  we  suppose 
tfiat  we  can  shed  our  liberty  upon  other  countries  without  exertion, 
and  let  it  fidl  upon  them  like  the  dew  which  stirs  not  the  leaf?  No ; 
liber^  must  be  long  held  suspended  over  them  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
our  unseen  and  unwearied  power.  The  more  intense  the  heat  which 
oppresses  them,  the  more  must  it  saturate  and  surcharge  the  air,  till, 
at  last,  when  the  ground  is  parched  dry,  wh^  vegetation  is  crisped  up, 
and  the  gasjnng  people  are  ready  to  plunge  into  destruction  for  rdief, 
Aen  will  it  csJl  forth  its  hosts  from  every  quarter  of  the  horiison; 
tb^  wiD  the  sky  be  overcast,  the  landscape  dao^kened,  and  Liberty,  at 
one  peal,  with  one  flash,  wiU  poor  down  her  million  streams ;  theti 
win  she  lift  up  the  v(nce,  which  edioed,  in  days  of  yore,  from  the 
peaks  of  Otter  to  die  Grand  Monadnook ;  then  will 

'  Jura  answer  through  her  misty  cloud, 
Baok  to  the  Joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aload.* 

''We  are  asked  upon  what  is  our  reliance  in  times  of  excitement; 
wbsl  Ghecks  hare  we  upon  popular  violence ;  what  oompensatioii  fir 
42 
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huBian  infinmties ;  what  sobstitateB  &r  bajcnets,  dragoons,  and  aa 
arifltocracyl  I  aaswer,  the  religioQ  and  morality  of  die  people.  Not 
the  reUgioii  of  the  State ;  not  the  morality  of  the  fiishiooaUe.  Thank 
Ileafony  our  hoose  is  of  no  Philistine  architectare !  Our  trust  —  our 
only  trust — is  where  it  ought  to  be, —  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
whcfe  people.  Upon  that  depends,  and  on^t  to  depend,  aD  diat  we 
enjoy  or  hope.  Our  strength  is  in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  depA. 
It  is  m  ns,  and  must  be  felt  and  exercised  by  eadi  one  and  all  <tf  «s, 
or  our  down&Il  is  doomed.  For  we  are  die  people ;  we  are  our  gov^ 
emors ;  we  are  the  Lord's  anointed ;  we  are  the  fomeam  tint  be,  aai 
we  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain.  And  upon  us  is  the  responsiliility; 
humble  and  obscure,  domestic  and  retiring,  seduded  and  solitary,  wie 
may  be, —  but  ours  is  still  the  great  national  trust,  go  where  we  will ; 
and  to  God  are  we,  one  and  all,  accountable.  Our  responsibility  is  wilk 
us ;  it  weighs  upon  us ;  it  OTcrhangs  us,  like  the  dome  of  this  home; 
its  universal  pressure  is  the  great  principle  of  our  protection.  If  the 
just  rules  of  religion  and  morality  pervade  through  all  its  parts,  tlie 
prodigious  weight  is  gracefully  sustained ;  but  if  vice  and  corruplfciii 
creep  in  its  divided  circles,  the  enfeebled  fiibrio  will  yawn  in  dread 
dianns,  and,  crumbling,  will  overwhelm  us  with  unutterable  ruin!" 


TIMOTHY  FULLER. 

JULT  11,  1831.    FOR  THB  ANTI-HA80NIC  80CIETT. 

Was  son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller,  of  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  wai 
born  at  Ghilmark,  July  11,  1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Collie 
in  1801,  on  which  occasion  he  took  part  in  the  discussion,  whether 
occupancy  creates  a  right  of  property.  He  was  two  years  a  teadier  in 
Leicester  Academy,  and  read  law  with  the  faXher  of  Gh>v.  Levi  Lincoln, 
of  whom  he  acquired  his  Democratic  views.  He  studied  law,  and  prae- 
tised  in  Boston,  having  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  His  remarkable 
logical  acuteness,  unwavenng  integrity,  and  habitual  philanthropy,  aided 
by  unwearied  application,  won  for  him  rapid  distinction.  As  a  speaker, 
he  was  remarkable  for  ready  address  and  forcible  language,  producing 
pc^ar  eflfect  He  was  an  active  and  spirited  leader  in  the  Anti- 
masonic  movement  of  1881,  and  was  president  of  the  Anti- 
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^aayeo&m  of  Maasadiiisetto.  He  eqMHiBed  the  eaose  of  Demooraey, 
and  his  pcditieal  opinions  are  made  very  obidoos  in  an  c^ration  he  ddiv^ 
eied  at  Watertown,  July  4, 1809.  Mr.  Fuller  ma  a  senator  of  his 
naiiTe  State  from  1818  to  '16 ;  was  a  repiesentatiye  from  Middkeex 
lor  Congress  daring  the  period  from  1817  to  '25.  He  was  speaker  of 
ibe  hoose,  in  llie  State  Legidatnre,  in  1825,  and  oae  of  the  governor's 
CoQDofl  in  1828.  ^ 

Mr.  Foller  was  an  earnest  advocate  fi)r  the  election  of  Jdin  Qnincy 
Adams  to  ihe  presidency ;  and  that  distinguished  patriot  owed  his  most 
elevated  staticA,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  untiring  efforts.  He  bad 
put  forth  his  energies  to  elevate  Mr.  Adams  to  the  chair  of  his  native 
State,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Fdler  made  severahnoted  speeches  in  Congress,  among  which 
was  his  caustic  phiUppic  on  the  Seminole  War,  that  attracted  marked 
atteotion.  He  was  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  his  labors  in 
that  department  are  hekl  in  grateful  remembrance.  In  the  last  years 
of  bis  life,  he  withdrew  from  business,  and  retired  to  Groton.  A 
&yorite  juroject  with  him  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
aad  that  object  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his  retirement,  from  the 
ample  mat^als  he  had  gathered  during  his  public  career;  but  his 
decease,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1888,  removed  him  before  his  plan 
had  ripened  for  completion.  Mr.  Fuller  married  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Canton,  and  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Margaret,  who 
married  the  Marquis  Ossoli,  of  Italy, —  a  lady  highly  estimated  in 
the  literary  world,  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Elizabeth, 
on  Rre  Island,  near  New  York,  July  19,  1850.  Though  Mr.  Fuller 
was  involved  in  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  incident  to  a  political 
li^  he  left  a  handsome  fortune  aooumukted  in  his  profession. 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR. 

JULT  4,  183S.    lOB  THB  GITT  AUTHORITIES. 

■^ CrnzBNS  of  Boston,"  says  our  orator,  in  the  peroration  of  this 
perfinrmance, ''  you  are  now  assembled  where,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  your  fothera  stood,  and  where,  half  a  century  hence,  your  chil- 
dim  irill  probably  stand,  to  oeldl>rate  the  glories  of  the  American  Bev- 
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jolati^ii.  May  the  orator  of  thai  day  jpeak  of  a  eonfafarited  j 
stretching  firm  ocean  to  ooeai^  filled  with  arti^  and  d?^ 
dom !  May  he  speak  of  the  fidien  of  the  BeTohUaon  as  the  instn^ 
ments  of  establishing  and  extending  the  blessmgi  of  liberty  over  this 
land)  and  over  the  worid !  May  he  appeal  to  the  then  living  eooatite- 
tion  of  oar  coontry,  as  an  abiding  witness  of  the  wisdom  and  fixresi^ 
of  men  who  firamed  an  instrument  which  a  centory  could  scans 
improve !  May  he  kindle  the  patriotism  of  his  hearers  by  pointuig  to 
the  monument  that  rises  over  the  spot  where  Warren  fiaU,  and  to  the 
fields  throughout  our  land  that  were  w^t  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  in 
the  cause  of  independence !  But,  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  may 
he  pause  and  testify  of  the  men  of  this  generation.  May  he  say,  and 
say  truly,  that  they  gained  a  victory  more  glorious  than  was  erer  won 
on  a  tented  field ;  that  the  men  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  the  man^ 
u&cturer  of  the  north,  the  planter  of  the  south,  overcame  selfishnsw, 
and  immolated  local  interest  on  the  altar  of  peace  and  union; — thali 
drawing  vnsdom  firom  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  weighing  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  on  the  future,  they  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately sacrificed  temporary  and  transient  views  to  the  permanency  of 
ancient  friendship ;  —  that  they  transmitted  unimpaired  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  palladium  of  their  ovm  and  their  comh 
try's  liberty,  to  their  descendants,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  pre- 
servers and  perpetuators  of  the  peace,  liberty  and  haj^nnesBy  of  these 
States,  then  and  forever  one  —  united  —  indivisiUe !  " 

Josiah,  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  17, 1802,  i& 
Pearl-street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Boet(Hi  Athenaeum.  He  vras  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1821,  on  which  occasion  he  engaged  in  a  discussioa 
with  Warren  Burton,  on  the  elegant  literature  of  England  and  France. 
He  read  law  with  William  Sullivan,  became  a  counsellor-at-law,  and 
married  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  K  Miller.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Gov.  Lincoln,  and 
commander  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  city  Council  in  1838,  and  its  president  in  18S4 
to  '87.  He  was  a  member  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1842.  Be 
was  elected  mayor  of  BosUm  firom  1845  to  '49.  Owing  to  his  finan- 
cial skill  in  the  direction  of  the  Western  Bailroad  enterprise,  during 
twelve  years  of  the  most  perilous  period  of  its  course,  it  had  heooim 
one  of  the  safest  investments  in  the  stock  market;  was  treasurer,  alac^ 
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«fibeVcnD0QtGeDttaIBa9raad.  HS8Teto,a8eliairiDaiiaf11ieBoitd 
of  AUermefi,  in  May,  1847,  on  the  exoitnig  lioeaoBe  question,  redouidi 
BB  greadj  to  hn  honor  as  fte  enteipise  of  Long  Pbnd ;  toA  elicited 
tir6  &ino«8  songs,  one  of  which  was  on  ^  The  Ifan  that  Dared  Stand 
Akoe,''  and  llie  other  begmning  with, 

«<  God  blM  tlM  Mayor*!  oMtiiig  Toie ! 
A  thoosand  hearts  ezdilm." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Athen»am  in  183T, 
and  retained  the  station  for  fifteen  years.  He  desenres  the  repntation 
tf  having  been  the  chief  instrom^t  in  ^fecting  the  erection  of  the 
present  splendid  edifice  of  the  instituticm,  on  its  delightful  location  in 
Beacon-street,  by  the  endorsement  of  his  name  to  very  great  amounts, 
in  times  of  pressure,  and  as  chaurman  of  the  building  committee.  Thus 
tMs  noble  institution  is  as  much  under  obligation  to  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
&r  its  present  prosperity,  as  to  William  Smith  Shaw  for  its  origin. 

It  is  related  of  the  Quincys,  that  on  the  day  after  the  election  of  the 
junior  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  in  1842,  a  gendeman,  meeting 
them  in  State-street,  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular  circumstance 
there  should  be  two  presidents  in  the  same  family,  at  the  same  time; 
on  which.  President  Quin<7  senior,  breasting  himself  with  dignity, 
replied,  '^  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  magnitude,  as  one  star  dif- 
Cbreth  firom  another  star."  Whereat,  President  Quincy  the  junior 
archly  remarked,  ''That  is  true  enough,  fiiiher ;  for  you  are  the  presi- 
dent of  boys,  while  I  am  the  president  of  men." 

When  the  young  men  of  Boston  had  a  public  festival  in  honor  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Feb.  2, 1842,  Mr.  Quincy  presided ;  and,  in  allusion 
to  the  remark  of  the  president  of  Harvard  Unii^rsity,  that  it  was  a 
very  good  thing  f<^  a  man  to  carry  his  toast  in  his  pocket,  lest  his 
memory  might  &il,  Mr.  Quincy  stated  that  he  had  so  &r  acted  upon 
that  principle  as  to  prepare  a  toast  which  he  had  hoped  would  draw  a 
speech  firom  Qoy,  Davis;  but  he  unfortunately  had  kept  it  in  his  pocket 
too  long,  for  the  governor  had  retired.  The  toast  was,  *'  The  Political 
Pibts  of  Old  England  and  New  England :  Though  their  titles  may  be 
different,  they  observe  the  same  luminaries  in  the  literary,  and  steer 
by  the  same  stars  in  the  moral,  horizon."  The  effective  speech  of  Mr. 
Quincy  on  this  occasion  —  a  Welcome  to  Charles  Dickens  —  appears 
in  the  Boston  Book  for  1850. 

When  the  telegraph  wires  were  stretched  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in 
42* 
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Ikeoember,  1847,  and  irere  in  fiill  operation,  the  following  i 
transmitted:  ^'The  mayor  of  the  dtj  of  Salem  sends  his  oomi^imeDls 
to^  majorof  tiie  citj  of  Boston,  congratolating  him  on  the  ocnnpbtxm 
of  tiie  new  bond  of  union  between  the  two  cities."  To  wbidi  Mr. 
Qnincj,  with  his  usual  felidtj,  made  reply:  '^The  mayor  o(  Boston 
reciprocates  the  compliments  of  the  ma^or  of  Balem,  and  rejoioeB  tint 
letters  of  light  connect  the  metropolis  with  ilie  Urfli-plaoe  of  Bow* 
^Btch."  This  reminds  one  of  a  happy  allusion,  in  a  burning  addras 
of  Horace  Mann  to  his  constituents,  on  the  subject  of  slayery:  ^Mfy 
words  haye  been  cool  as  the  telegraphic  wires,  while  my  feelings  hare 
been  like  the  lightning  that  runs  through  ihem."  The  junior  QuiBey 
is  one  of  the  rarest  wits  amongst  us.  He  once  remarked,  wifliasmueh 
truth  as  humor,  at  a  military  festival,  that  it  fins  been  discoT^ed  iimt 
intemperate  conviTiaUty  k  not  the  only  bond  of  military  union; — tliai 
rum,  mixed  with  gunpowder,  is  not  the  only  means  of  ins{nring  coor- 
age ;  and  that  men  who  can  stand  alone  are  best  fitted  to  stand  \fj 
one  another. 

The  figune  of  the  Long  Pond  Water  W<ffks  will  erer  be  identified 
with  the  two  Mayors  Quincy,  senior  and  junior.  To  Mayor  Quincj 
the  senior  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  the  first  mayor  who  publidy 
advised  and  urged,  in  his  inaugural  address,  January,  1826,  the  uni- 
versal introduction  of  water  through  all  the  streets,  knes  and  avenue8> 
of  the  city,  either  firom  Charles  or  Neponset  rivers.  To  Mayor  Qnini^ 
the  juni<^  we  yield  the  palm  as  being  the  leader  who  promptly  ^footed 
the  project ;  and  to  Loammi  Baldwin,  an  eminent  engineer  who  died 
in  June,  1888,  we  ccmcede  the  reputation  of  originating  the  conoqptioa 
in  1827,  aiid  devising  the  enterprise,  Oct  1, 1884,  of  procuring  die 
wyxve  of  supply  firom  Long  Pond.  The  Uniim  Water  Convention  ^ 
dd^gates  firom  each  ward  in  Boston,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Xremont  Temple,  June  9, 1845,  and  elected  Charles  Allyn  Wells,  Eo^» 
president,  was  the  great  moving  cause  of  forwardii^  this  enterprise^ 
whiok  was  completed  under  Joaiah  Quincy,  Jr.  The  act  of  the  State 
finr  supplying  the  city  of  Boston  with  pure  water  firom  Long  Pond  wi» 
Improved  byGov.Briggs,  March  30, 1846.  Isnotthenameof'Goclul* 
uate,"  <m  die  city  ordinance,  a  palpable  misnomer,  establishing  a  WatflK. 
Board  in  December,  1849?  This  magnificent  enterprise,  completed  at 
the  eapense  of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  transcends  any 
other  public  work  ever  eflS^cted  by  the  people  of  Boston.  It  has  been 
felicitously  said  of  the  younger  Quincy,  tluit  he  has  written  his  name 
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in  water,  yet  it  shall  kst  forevw.  The  imaginative  virion  rf  posterity 
shall  see  it  written  in  letters  of  light,  in  the  rainbows  of  the  fbuntaini. 
The  peopleof  Boston  have  never  found  him  dry,  and  he  has  tsken  oare 
thflj  never  shall  be  so. 

When  Mr.  Qoinoy  attended  a  paUic  festival  in  honor  of  the  visiters 
at  the  indostrial  exhibition  in  Montreal,  October,  1850,  he  remarked, 
in  an  e&ctive  speech  at  the  table :  "  Where  is  civil  liberty  enjoyed  in 
a  higher  degree  than  in  this,  or  in  that  other  British  oountry,  the  other 
si^  of  the  Atlantic  1  There  is  one  diflbrence,  though,  that  is  not  so 
rery  great  an  one  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  You  —  all  of  you 
-r-  bow  down  to  the  sovereign  Lady,  collectively.  We  bow  down  to 
one  sovereign  lady,  each  for  himself.  This  is  the  cmly  di&renoe ;  and 
I  four  we  camiot  all  say,  as  yon  can  of  your  lady,  that  our  soverrign 
lady  is,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  an  ornament  and  honor  to  her  sex,  the 
first  in  virtue,  and  the  first  in  place." 

At  the  firat  celebration  of  the  Cape  Cod  Association,  in  Boston, 
Not.  11, 1851,  a  pleasant  incident  was  elicited  by  the  Mowing  toast : 
'^  The  Elder  and  the  Younger  Quini^: 

WhOe  for  tlM  former ,  ^me,  with  gentle  hand, 
And  an  relnotants  riowly  tarns  the  suid. 
The  UttUr  sbowt  mnm  wmtkB — we  hope  nnftk-* 
Of  early  snowB  thai  ennumr  wiU  not  melt 
I  oraTO  their  pardon,  bat  most  aak,  for  one. 
How  shall  we  know  the  fother  from  the  eon  ?  '* 

This  sentiment  excited  great  merriment  Hon.  Josiah  Qviney 
junior  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  laughter,  and  cried  oat» 
'^Oentlemen,  I  introduce  to  you  my  Am,  who  sits  on  the  right  of  the 
'eliair.'  "  The  venerable  President  Quincy  then  rose,  was  gitiled 
wkhe(Mrdial  welcome,  and  proceeded  to  qpeak,  with  seoerUy^  of  the  dift» 
obedience  of  some  s<xis.  He  was  very  hiqppy  in  his  remarks.  H« 
oonduded  by  giving  as  ^  toast,  '^  The  InhaUtants  of  C^  Cod." 

Mr.  Quincy,  Jr.,  now  responded  to  his  half  <^  the  s^itiment  abofi 
^ven;  and,  among  other  things,  said  that  be  '^  was  a  wise  diild  that 
ktew  his  own  fioher,  and  then  gave :  '*  The  Sons  of  Cape  Cod:  tSaf 
Ikej  always  be  better  m^i  than  their  fiithefs." 
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EDWARD  GOLDSBOROUGH  PRESCOTT. 
juur  4.  mi.  ra  thi  Bonoov  BMomm. 

Was  grandaoo  of  Hod.  WiOiam  Presoott,  a  leader  in  the  Bstde  of 
Sunker  HiU,  whom  Washingfon  described  as  ''Pt-esoott  the  farsYe.'' 
It  IS  related  diftt  when  Gen.  Warren  came  up  to  the  works,  a  Aert 
time  before  the  acticm,  on  Banker  HiU,  with  a  nniaket  in  his  hand,  CoL 
Prescott  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  take  the  command,  as  he  under- 
stood he  had  been  appomted  by  CoAgrees  to  be  nugor-geoeral,  the  day 
previoos.  Warren  replied,  "I  have  no  command  here;  I  have  not 
ivceived  my  commission.  I  come  as  a  Tolunteer,  and  shall  be  haippj 
to  leam  service  from  a  soldier  of  your  eaperi^ce."  Daniel  Webster 
says,  ^'  If  there  was  any  ccnnmander-in-chief  in  the  field,  it  was  Pres- 
iDOtt"  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  is  the  mo6t  reliable  stat^nant 
esctant  of  the  scenes  around  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Revdutkm.  The  fiither  af  Edward  was  bom  at  P^perdl, 
Aug.  19, 1762,  and  married  Catharine  G.,  daughter  of  Thomas  EQck- 
ling,  Esq.,  of  the  IsUmd  of  St  ACchael's,  December,  1798.  He  was 
an  fiasex  senator  in  1806,  of  Gov.  Gtm's  ConncS  in  1809,  ju%e 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  SuiBblk,  and  in  18^0  a  delegate  of 
tiie  convention  fiir  revising  the  State  constitution. 

Young  Edward  was  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  2^  1804.  His  de- 
ttentary  education  was  at  Brighton,  under  the  tuition  of  Jacob  N. 
-Knapp,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  biographer  and  lawyer,  who  w31 
^ever  be  remembered  as  the  teacher,  also,  of  William  Hiddhig,  the  most 
eminent  American  historian,  a  brother  of  Edward,  whose  researches  in 
{Spanish,  Mexican  and  Pemvian  annals,— the  more  attractive  in  a 
lonl  so  remarkable  for  modesty  and  gentleness, — brighten  the  fiunily 
escutcheon.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cbtdiaer, 
m  scholar  of  the  school  of  Parr,  who  made  his  pupils  men,  as  weD  as 
iKholars.  He  was  further  prepared  for  Harvard  Coll^  under  Master 
Ihoier,  of  Lancaster ;  and  j^uated  at  college  in  1825,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  law  under  Us  venerated  &dier,  and  soon 
became  a  counsellor  at  the  Su£R>lk  bar.  He  was  naturally  doquent, 
acquitting  himself  fluently,  and,  from  the  fi»rce  of  his  own  convktioos, 
impressivdy.  Wh^  at  that  bar,  he  received  frequent  applicataons  in 
eminent  cases,  as  the  counsel  most  likely  to  be  effective,  by  his  popular 
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•drlrWj  ia  ihe  intarertt  of  the  ppaaper  at  ike  bar.  Qb  ma  a  iModMr 
of  the  BoBtOQ  city  Council  from  1830  to  1885,  and  a  repreaentalive  to 
the  State  Legislature.  Previoua  to  1832,  he  delivered  an  oration  on 
<mr  national  birth-daj,  at  Pepporell ;  and  in  this  year  he  was  eleeted 
coromandor  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Gonqiany,  and  mm 
Ae  eokmel  of  the  Bostrai  regiment  He  was,  for  a  period,  editor  of 
the  New  England  Qalazy,  originated  by  Mr.  Buclring^ain,  whidi  ha 
copdnoted  witfi  a  fiiir  and  liberal  qpirit  The  oration  of  Mr.  Presoott) 
delivered  for  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  July  4,  1838,  was  pub- 
lislMd. 

GoL  Prescott  remarks,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  outline,  that 
"  the  whole  field  of  our  literature  is  left  unexplored.  Our  preYioii 
aitaation,  and  the  times  themselves,  have  heretofore  rendered  this  nee^ 
eseary.  Our  inhaMtants,  for  a  long  period  slrug^g  for  freedoi% 
a&erwards  found  themselves  impoverished,  and  oUiged  to  contend  for 
eutenoe.  It  was  not  until  of  late  years  that  we  have  found  leisure 
to  beoome  a  literary  nation,  or  tfie  power  to  encourage  native  talent 
Both  are  now  ours,  and  a  territory  lies  before  us  sudi  as  has  never  yet 
been  wandered  over,  fraught,  even  in  our  brief  histcHry,  with  deeds  of 
daring  and  endurance  which  far  outstrip  the  brij^t  coloring  of  fiction, 
and  scenes  of  romantic  and  sublime  interest  which  may  challenga  the 
world.  These  are  the  newly-opened  quarries  out  of  which  native  gm- 
ius  has  already  begun  to  hew  for  itself  immortality;  and  fiK»n  which, 
such  men  as  Lrvii^,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Percival,  Spragne,  and  a  host  of  ' 
othersof  our  young  countrymen,  have  drawn  the  materials  of  their  earij 
fione." 

In  hb  earliest  childhood,  Mr.  Prescott  made  it  his  chief  dehght,  it 
is  said,  to  enact  the  pastor.  Seldom  has  it  hi^pened  that  a  life  hat 
wandered  farther  astray  than  his, —  dissolute,  perhi^  even  as  iho 
immortal  Cd.  Gardiner, — from  this  its  earliest  promise,  to  bring  it 
out  so  dear,  mi  frdl,  and  beautiful,  at  last  From  the  irnmediaia 
centre  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  says  Bishop  Doane,  wiA 
everything  that  could  in&tuate  the  heart  and  overwork  the  brain, —  m 
pnrfessional  success,  in  official  station,  in  worldly  {Hrospect, —  Mr.  Pm- 
Mt,  by  God's  grace,  effoqwd.  Previous  to  taking  holy  orders,  Mr. 
Prescott  remarked  to  a  fricoid,  <<I  have  served  the  devil  kmg  enough 
and  I  will  henceforth  devote  myself  to  God."  He  gave  the  whol^ 
power  of  his  soul  to  divinity,  prayer,  and  Christian  eflRMrt;  and  ao|k 
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formly,  from  the  pare  loveof  hk  bo/s  heart,  in  tiie  parish  of  8i  John's, 
ai  Salem,  N.  J.,  over  which,  about  the  year  1886,  he  became  the  leo- 
tor,  and  erer  sent  oat,  towards  the  wide  world  from  which  hi  was  res* 
oaed,  warm  thoaghts  of  joyfol  graititade  that  he  had  escaped  its  snares. 
He  was  always  anxioos  to  show  that  he  had  taken  this  stand,  and  was 
to  shrink,  on  no  occasion,  from  avowing  himself  a  trae  follower  of  Ae 
Gross.  He  was  married  by  Bishop  Doane,  in  St  John's  Church,  Kew 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1885,  to  Miss  Maigaret  J.  Smith,  of  that  parish. 
He  loved  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship.  He  would  have  lived  in  it 
Its  very  nails  and  hinges  had  for  him,  says  Doane,  a  sacredness.  Oar 
rector  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  military  ambition,  that,  kng 
after  he  had  entered  the  clerical  profession,  his  mind  would  dwell  upon 
it ;  and  one  day,  meeting  an  early  military  associate,  at  the  Astor 
House,  in  New  York  city,  who  informed  him  that  a  miUtaiy  review  was 
to  take  place  up  in  tliedty,  Mr.  Prescott  remarked  he  could  not  repress 
his  desire  to  witness  the  scene,  and  they  proceeded  directly  to  the 
spot 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Prescott  were  of  high  ability  and  eloquence, 
and  fruitful  in  doctrine  and  practical  sentiment ;  and  should  be  rescaed 
from  oblivion,  as  tlieir  appearance  to  the  puUic  eye  would  advance  the 
reputation  of  theological  literature,  and  extend  the  growth  of  pety  in 
our  republic.  As  a  catechist  for  the  youth  of  his  parish,  he  was 
Intensely  devoted  to  tfie  work,  and  displayed  peculiar  tact,  endearing 
himself  to  the  young  lambs  of  the  flock.  At  length,  the  slow  decay 
irtiich  wasted  his  life  brought  him,  as  men  say,  to  his  death.  On  ^ 
8th  of  April,  1844,  he  took  passage  from  Boston  for  the  Aiores 
Isknds,  hoping  tlie  restoration  of  his  healtL  The  pale  chedc,  that 
warmed  itself  into  a  smile  of  mehncholy,  is  colder  now  than  the  salt 
wave  that  moans  his  lonely  requiem.  Prescott  waits  in  the  de^ 
caves,  a  thousand  fothoms  down,  until  the  sea  shall  yield  her  dead. 
The  beautiful  surplice,  made  for  him  by  his  dear  mother,  in  which  he 
ever  gracefully  oQdated,  Mr.  Prescott  bequeadied  to  his  closest  friend, 
tile  Rev.  William  Croswell,  of  Boston,  who,  on  receiving  it,  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  suitable  innding-sheet  for  himself;  and,  on  his  recent 
sudden  decease,  the  surplice  of  Prescott  enshrouded  the  remams  of 
Croswell.  What  over-payment  of  a  fether's  best  exerticms,  of  a 
modier's  least  reserving  sacrifices,  a  ministry  for  souls  fike  that  of 
Bdward  Ooldsboroagh  Ptescott ! 
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BLBGUO* 

CWrtt^  In  ft  tapf  of  MOIon,  pnaentod  by  the  late  Ber.  Edward  G.  Pnaoott,  who  died  on  hto  pMsage 
l»  tte  AaerM,  on  tto  ttiM  dagr  liler  hk  dtpwtate  flram  loetoa,  on  h^ 

*  JBftan  fMmtMH  minaf  e«f  0»m  retiirMM  ramrf,  fiMMi  fwl  twewfaewt.* 

Thy  eheridied  gift,  departed  frindy 

Wtth  trmbling  I  oiiMd* 
And  fondly  gue  upon  iti  lidf , 

In  erimson  wrooght  and  gold : 
I  open  to  its  dirge-like  strain 

On  one  irho  died  at  8ea»— 
And  as  I  read  of  Lyoidas, 

I  think  the  wliile  on  tkee  I 
Thy  langoid  spirit  soaght*  in  Tain, 

The  beautiftil  Asotee, 
Bat,  ere  it  reaehed  the  middle  main. 

Was  wrapt  to  happier  shores ; 
As  in  a  dream^like  haloyon  calm* 

It  entered  on  its  rest. 
Amid  the  groves  of  PanuUse, 

And  islands  of  the  blest. 
Kind  friends  a&r,  at  thy  behest. 

Had  flMed  bower  and  haU,   . 
To  entertain  their  kindred  goest. 

In  erer  green  Fayal : 
In  greener  bowers  thy  bed  is  made, 

And  sounder  is  thy  sleep. 
Than  ever  lift  had  known  among 

The  chambers  of  the  deep ! 
No  mark  along  the  waste  may  tell 

The  place  of  thy  repose. 
But  there  is  On  who  loved  thee  well. 

And  loved  by  thee.  Who  knows  ; 
And  though  now  sunk,  Uke  Lyoidas, 

Beneath  the  watery  floor, 
Tet  Thu  great  might  who  walked  the  waves 

Shan  thy  dear  flnrm  restore. 
Though  years  may  first  pass  by,  no  time 

His  purpose  shall  derange. 
And  in  Hu  guardiandiip  thy  soul 

Shall  suiftr  no  sea-change ; 
And  when  the  depths  give  up  their  charge, 

0,  may  our  welcome  be, 
^th  thine,  among  Christ's  ransomed  throngs. 

Where  there  is  no  more  sea ! 

WXLUAM  GnoswiLft. 
as.  ffenaTIi  FiMOSAOi,  Aoboui,  October,  18A4. 
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ANDREW  DUNLAP. 

JULY  4,  18S1.    fOB  THB  WASSINGTON  BOGEEIT. 

Was  bom  at  Salan,  Maas.,  Sept  21, 1794,  and  was  l&e  only  an 
of  die  late  James  Donlap,  a  repotaUe  nMnhant  of  tbat  city,  and  a 
natiye  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  sdiohr  of  the  fiunoos  Bey.  Dr.  Boitlej, 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  was  esteemed  as  a  bqjof  brilUant  parts. 
On  leaving  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1813,  he  oitwad 
on  the  study  of  law,  under  John  Pitman,  Esq.,  a  oounsellor  of  Salem, 
afterwards  the  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  Rhode  Island.  On  the  oom- 
pletion  of  his  legal  course,  which  he  pursued  with  devotion,  he  was 
entered  as  an  attwney  in  his  native  dtj.  He  soon  became  distill-^ 
guished  for  his  eloquence  and  zeal  in  his  profession.  In  1819  Mr. 
Dunlap  gave  an  oration  for  the  joun^  men  of  Salem,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  which  excited  great  admiration,  and  was  the  occasion  of  flattering 
letters  to  the  young  orator,,  from  the  early  Presidents  Adams  and  Jeflbr* 
son.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  the  next  year,  where  he  married  Lnr^ 
Ann  Charlotte  Augusta,  dau^ter  of  Samuel  Fales,  Esq.,  merchant  of 
Boston.  Here  his  effective  eloquence  made  him  a  popular  advocate, 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  and  op^ied  to  him  a  wide  field  of  prc^s* 
sional  practice.  He  delivered  orations  in  1822  and  in  18S2,  in  Bostoii, 
on  our  national  birth-day.  He  was  warmly  attadied  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  became  a  &vorite  speaker  at  thdr  political  meetings ; 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  deotkm  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  and  was  friendly  to  his  administration  to  the  day  of  his 
deaiL  In  1827  Mr.  Dunlap  was  elected  as  a  representative  for 
Boston,  and  was  defeated  the  same  year  in  a  contest  for  the  State 
Senate. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  i^pointed,  in  March,  1829,  the  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  important  duties 
of  this  office  he  discharged  until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease, 
T^-ith  professional  courtesy  most  winning  towards  the  bar  and  tiie 
bench,  with  generosity  unrivalled  towards  prisoners,  and  with  dear- 
nees  and  fidelity  to  his  station.  That  he  was  tenacious  for  his  politieal 
principles  was  ever  obvious:  he  gave  the  following  SMitinient  at  a 
public  festival,  July  4, 1829 :  "  The  Ebony  and  Topasof  the  Politiod 
World :  The  aristocracy  who  pretend  thai  they  alooe  are  qualified  for 
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'  ftiktkiDfy  and  fheconBcm  people  destmed  to  Ubor — ftribe 
B)ertieB  of  mMnh'nH  "  He  leg^pmd  the  etetkm  a  few  moQt^ 
to  his  decease,  feeling  admonished,  by  the  diaeaarwfaich  eventaattj 
tamsnated  his  ezisteiioe,  and  ma  Hnm  oaating  its  shadimB  over  h^ 
paA,  to  retire  from  active  labcnr,  and  not  choosing  '<  to  lag  snperflor 
««a"  in  his  ofioe  iriien  the  pawer  ci  taJlj  snstatning  its  hardens  no 
loQges  remainad.  His  lesigaatioii  drew  from  Hon.  Joseph  Storj,  and 
also  from  Hon.  Judge  Davm,  testbnoniab  expressiYe  of  their  aflto* 
tjopatei  penonal  regard,  and  of  their  decided  approbation  oi  his  ofiond 
oandnet  The  hope  ma  indQlg|d  by  his  friei^  that  a  tour  to  iim 
asttth  would  lestove  his  heaKh ;  bat  it  poo?ed  unavailing,  or  oidy  pr^^ 
tcairtsd,  for  a  short  period,  the  hour  of  his  final  departure.  He 
ntamed  fion  Washington,  wbither  he  had  gone,  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  died  in  the  bosom  <^  his  fiimily  oonneotions,  July  27, 1886. 
One  of  his  last  senlimentB — utteved  at  that  period  when  the  mind 
locdDi  with  deamess  throuj^  all  the  events  of  fife,  even  though  the  eye 
of  the  oountoMiioe  be  dim — is  worthy  of  remembnuiee,  says  GharkB 
S«mner,  who  prepared  and  edited  the  Treatise  on  the  Praetiee  of 
Oeorts  of  Adi^ralty  in  Civil  Oases  of  MMitime  Juiisdietion,  polk 
lished  in  1886, —  a  work  which  would  perpetuate  his  memory,  thou^ 
his  ekN)ueQoe  and  patriotic  fervor  were  unknown.  He  said,  that  one 
of  his  happest  refleotioBs,  at  that  moment,  was,  that,  in  die  whole 
eoune  of  his  profesooml  life,  he  had  never  pressed  hard  upon  any 
man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  generous  in^imlses.  All  his  fedings 
were  strong,  and  were  the  great  souroe  of  his  eloquenoe.  What  he 
did  was  the  aet  of  his  whole  heart  And  no  man's  heart  beat  quicker 
Aan  his,  at  the  caU  of  patriotism  or  phihinthr(^.  We  are  quoting 
Snoner,  mostly.  He  was  fearkss  in  his  conduct,  kind  towiu^  hie 
ivferiors,  and  amiable  towards  all  around  him.  His  public  addreeses 
were  in  a  style  vigorous,  warm,  and  often  impassioned,  like  his  whole 
ehiraeter.  In  the  responsible  duties  of  a  wide  practice,  he  was  inva- 
riaUy  prompt,  coneilwtory  and  bonoraUe,  as  he  was  able,  learned,  and 
indefetigaMe.  His  aaeguments  to  the  court  and  jury  often  attested,  not 
ctijf  a  large  aoquaintanoe  with  the  books  of  hk  profession,  but,  also, 
with  those  of  Uteratare  and  geasral  knowledge.  Smne  of  them  are 
poesenred  in  the  Bepurts  of  the  CSrcnit  Court  of  die  United  States  fer 
the  First  Oiroik,  and  in  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
lir.  Dnnhy,  in  his  defence  of  Abner  Kneehntl,  who  was  charged  with 
die  «rime  of  UMphemy,  advanced  a  vmly  ^fpesttioa  of  die  rights 
48 
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tfeoDSoienoe,  wbkh  wSl  be  reid  Willi  iBtof^ 

rf  d»  trial  dudl  be  forgotte.    May  the  aeowrge  of  iafiUi^  efar  be 

ararted  from  iim  republic ! 

In  the  oration  of  Andrew  Dnnlap,  at  Ibe  bead  of  this  oniliBe,  wrife- 
ten  in  a  et^le  of  great  etoquenee,  we  find  a  paange  breathing  the  tcM 
epiiit  of  the  BeToliitioii,  in  a  maidj.taie:  "The  prntj  of  the- 
aeter  of  the  American  Befvdntioii  sheds  Inatve  on  ita  history.  It ' 
a  eonteet,  not  of  ambition,  but  of  prindpld.  Those  who  shone  in  the 
ooonoil  and  gained  laorek  in  the  Md  were  not  pamiing  the  shadoir4)f 
fiJse  ^ory.  Their  sole  desire  was  to  seeare  the  freedom  id  ikmt 
ooantry.  They  knew  that  ikie  conflict  would  be  aidiXMs^  ezhsaat  the 
resources  and  shed  the  blood  ofan  infrnt  peqple.  Wilk  the  comagarf 
heroes  they  united  the  mild  yirtnes  of  philosophers  and  [>hihiiilii  iipirtii, 
and  never  iqppealed  to  arms  till  the  measnre  of  iqnries  was  fidl,  IfH 
all  hofd  of  redress  vanished,  and  the  only  altematire  left  was  that 
before  of  Bmtos  and  the  Romans, —  to  Uve  fi^eemen,  or  die  slavis. 
If  there  ever  was  a  people  under  the  sun  who  were  anned  in  hsnssltf, 
and  oottid  with  sinoerity  i^ipeal  to  Heaven  for  the  sublime  poritj  of 
tiiair  motives  and  purposes,  it  was  the  peqple  of  America  burstnig  Ae 
ties  idiidi  had  united  them  for  more  than  a  century  to  Qieat  Brilaiik 

"  The  world  aeknowledgiBd  the  justice  of  our  cause.  IVanoe  and 
HoHand  became  our  friends,  and  ibe  great  Frederidc  of  Prussia  lift 
on  record,  in  his  works,  a  condemnation  of  the  wiokedmess  and  msdmaw 
of  the  British  government  After  the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  a  hundred  millioDS 
of  their  treasure,  the  British  monarch  was  compelled  to  acknowledgs 
American  independence.  Many  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
America  became  convinced  of  their  errors.  Even  the  oelebrated  Gen* 
era!  Burgoyne  recanted  his  political  heresies,  and  confossed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was  wrong. 
Yet  this  convert  had  be^  one  of  our  most  riolent  peraeeutecB.'  Hs 
had,  to  use  his  own  language,  thrown  himself  at  his  nu^iesty's  *  foet| 
and  solicited  the  honor  of  <arushing  Aose  wilful  outcasts,  th»  Ajust- 
ican  rebels,  to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered,  at  Saratoga.  Ifewaa 
this  general  who  denounced  upcm  our  country  devastation,  fitmiae, 
and  ev^y  concomitant  horror,  and  threatened  to  let  sl^  those  4(ies^ 
war,  his  savage  auxiliaries,  the  emfdoyment  of  whom  Ae  great  frkid 
to  Ammca  called  in  vam  upon  the  lords  bidi^  to  oppose  with  Aie 
sancti^  of  their  lawn,  and  whose  merciless  aid  had  beoiseogaredala 
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r-feail,  wliere,  u  an  endnent  Englieh  hiitorian  relates,  ihe  king's 
niiiister-pleiiipot^tuury  to  tiie  poor  IndiaDB  wss  invited  to  banquet 
ujtm  a  Bostonian,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  The  Tiolators  of  our  rights 
«t  length  reoeived  the  pnnkhment  of  their  transgressions.  It  iras  the 
ktt  wish  of  Lord  Chatham  diat  the  yengeanoe  of  the  nation  mi^t 
ML  heavy  upon  the  nunistiy.  It^iras  die  hope  of  Mr.  Fox  tiiat  tibey 
nij^t  be  sent  into  igneminioas  retirement,  with  the  curses  of  their 
ooontry  upon  their  beads.  That  wish  was  aooomplished,  that  hope 
Wis  realised.  The  malediotion  of  the  country  followed  them,  and 
the  reproboticm  of  postmfy  will  forever  rest  upon  their  memories.  Is 
il  not  a  sulgeet  of  the  proudest  reflection,  that  our  country  was  ri|^ 
as  well  as  successful ;  and  that  the  American  Revolution  as  mnoh 
deniiiiia  admiration  for  the  lustre  of  its  pditical  virtue,  as  the  bril- 
Kanoe  of  its  military  triumi^is?  " 

Andrew  Dunlap,  beside  being  the  legal  pleader  of  government,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  riietorical  advocate  of  measures  devised  by  the 
Managers  of  party  political  machinery :  indeed,  he  was  the  iBOst  pop- 
nlar  orator  of  the  Democracy.  At  the  public  dinner  in  Eaneuil  £UI, 
of  vrtiidi  he  <Miee  said  that  the  soul  ctoor  ancestry  ever  filled  the  con 
•earated  spot,  Mr*  Dunlap  gave  this  characteristic  sentiment:  ^'The 
Bqmblican  Pttrty :  By  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  principles,  they 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  pec^e ;  by  preserving  union  in  their  ranks, 
they  preserve  the  union  of  Ae  ^tates." 


JOHN  WADE. 

JTJLT  i,  1833.    FOB  THB  WASHINQTON  BOdBTT. 

Was  son  of  CoL  John  Wade,  and  bom  at  Wobum,  September, 
1808.  He  was  eariy  educated  at  Lexington  Academy;  graduated  at 
Andierst  College  in  1822 ;  and  was  one  year  a  student  at  the  Law 
SdMK>l,  in  Oambridge.  He  read  law  two  years  under  Bradford  Sum- 
ner, Esq.,  of  Boston;  was  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1888 ;  and  married  Ann  Elisabeth  Warfield,  of  Baltimore,  where 
ke  finally  settled.  The  oiaition  of  BIr.  Wade  was  published  in  tfie 
Bostcm  Daily  Boat,  shortly  after  its  ddivery .  He  ^ei,  m  Baltimore, 
Oct  SS,  1851. 
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AMASA  WALKER. 

JULY  4,  1839.    FOB  THB  YOUKO  lOOra  0OOIEIISB  Off  BOSnor. 

Was  born  atWoodstook,  Conn.,  May  4, 1799.  His  fisher  lemoiped, 
in  the  yetr  1800,  to  that  part  of  Brookfield  sinoe  incorporated  as  Kordi 
BrookieM.  He  was  early  edneated  in  the  pablic  sdiod,  and  partly 
fitt^  for  ccdlege  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  SnelL  Among  his 
feBow-stndents  at  this  period  were  the  late  Dr.  Mead,  of  New  York, 
Judge  Gheever,  oi  Albany,  and  WilUam  Cullen  Bryant,  ^  poet  HI 
bealth  oompeUed  him  to  withdraw  from  mental  studies ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  employed  in  the  store  of  Col.  Charles  Henshaw,  at 
North  Brookfield.  When  of  age,  he  entered  in  partnership  with  tiie 
late  Allen  Newhall,  Esq.,  at  West  Brookfield,  with  whcmi  he  continued 
during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  In  the  days  of  his  minority 
he  had  saved  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars,  whicb 
washis  capital  for  business.  His  &ther  aided  him  with  a  few  hundreds 
more,  and  his  net  profits  there  were  soon  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
In  1823  he  remov^  to  Methuen,  and  became  an  agent  to  the  Methuen 
Msnn&cturing  Company,  at  a  salary  of  only  six  hundred  doUars ;  but^ 
previous  to  his  wididiawal,  it  is  said,  the  company  made  him  the 
ofler  of  twice  that  sum,  which  he  declined.  While  here,  Mr.  Walker 
originated  a  literary  society,  in  connection  with  the  late  Timothy 
Claxton,  which  afterwards  erected  what  is  known  as  Lyceum  Hall.  In 
the  year  1825.  he  became  a  commission-merchant  at  Boston,  in  South 
Maiket-street,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  shoe  business,  which  he 
continued  until  1840,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  sold  his  stock  to 
Messrs.  Emerson,  Harris  k  Potter,  his  hrmet  partners.  Mr.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  first  in  his  line  of  business  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  in  the  extension  of  which  he  aided  largely 
in  our  metropolis. 

While  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Mr.  Walker  was  actively  engaged  m 
origiDatmg  and  sustaining  the  Boston  Lyceum,  in  1829,  which  comr 
menced  its  operations  in  Chauncey-place  Hall.  It  increased  in  mem- 
bers and  popularity,  until  even  the  Tremont  Temple  did  not  affinrd 
suitable  room  for  those  who  desired  tickets.  Mr.  Walker  was  its  first 
seeretary,  and  was  author  of  its  first  report;  afterwards  its  president^ 
and,  during  neaiiy  fi)urteen  yean^  <me  of  the  board  of  managers. 
This  was  the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  New  England,  except 
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mg  one  teid  to  htkjt  been  eBtaUbhed  at  Woroester,  in  1825;  and  mn 
die  first  sodety  of  yooag  Hien  in  Boston  that  adndttod  kdies  to  its 
kotctres.  Yigotons  eflbrts  were  required  in  its  (qperstions,  and  to  fasf« 
it  properly  oendaeted,  dnriiq;  the  earliest  period  of  its  existenoe; 
and  th»«a^  eye  of  Mr.  Walker  wattled  its  coarse  with  jealous  ears. 
Shortly  after  his  remoTal  from  Bostcm,  the  institation  was  dissolved, 
giving  way  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Assodation,  and  other  popolsr 
Idndred  institutions. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  establishment 
oC  Ihat  glory  of  New  England,  the  Western  Baiboad;  and  wrote  and 
spoke  warmly  in  advocacy  of  the  measure,  then  deemed  visionary.  He 
wte  energetic  in  eflK>rts  to  obtain  sabscribers  to  ^e  stock ;  was  one  of 
the  directors,  for  three  years,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders ;  and,  in 
1840,  was  a  director  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

He  was,  at  an  early  period  after  he  came  to  Boston,  actively  engaged 
in  political  life,  and  was  often  nominated  fx  city  and  State  offioes.  In 
1887  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  opposition  to  Hon.  Bidiard 
Fletcher,  and  received  the  entire  support  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
that  canvass.  He  was  nominated,  also,  for  the  office  of  maycH*  by  th^ 
same  party.  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  immediai^ 
emancipation,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Massaohn* 
setts  Anti-slavery  Society.  In  1848  he  was  elected,  by  the  Free  Seil 
party  of  North  Brookfield,  a  State  representative.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  coalition  of  the  Democratic  and  Free 
Soil  parties.  In  1850  he  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate  (of  Ueutenanl^ 
governor ;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  president  of  their 
convention,  held  at  Woroester.  In  1851  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  State,  i)y  the  Legislature.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the 
temperance  cause,  taking  the  lead  in  numerous  meetings  and  ocmvea- 
tions.  He  was  president  of  the  first  total  abstinence  society  ever 
fivrmed  in  Boston ;  and  few  persons,  not  employed  in  public  lectures, 
have  endured  more  laborious  effinis  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Arduous  as  have  been  the  mercantile  pursuits  of  Mr.  Walker  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  taste  for  literature  has  been  cultivated, 
and  every  leisure  moment  has  been  devoted  to  mental  improvement, 
especially  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  the  Frendi  language  and  soien- 
fific  knowledge.  Having  turned  his  attention,  finr  many  years,  to  the 
caieftil  study  of  political  economy,  he  received,  on  his  retirement  fimn 
mercantile  Ufe,  an  appointment  as  professor  of  that  soienoe  in  the  odl- 
48* 
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lapi  aft  OberUn.  He  raooted  tliiaier,  in  1^  with  his  fioailj,  and 
remained  there  until  the  next  year;  when,  hb  health  being  impaired, 
he  retomed  to  the  old  homestead,  in  North  Brookfield, — his  jiaveDts 
haying  deceased, —  and  became  president  of  the  Ijceom  in  thai  town, 
Mr.  Walker  early  UMffried  Emily,  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jonathan  Carle- 
ton  ;  and,  at  her  decease,  he  married  Hannah,  a  danghter  of  Stephen 
Andvose,  Eaq^  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

After  his  return  flrom  Oberlin,  having  been  ajqpointed  a  dek^gate  t0 
the  first  International  Peace  Genvention,  in  London,  Mr.  Walker 
embarked  for  England,  and  attended  the  aassions  of  that  assembly, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  its  yice-inresidents.  A  committee  of  five 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  bear  a  memorial  to  lionis  Fhi%|%  Eiif 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  between  nations.  Mr.  Walk^ 
was  of  this  committee,  and  visited  Paris  with  his  colleagues.  Lous 
Philif^  was  then  at  the  seniih  of  his  power,  and  gave  the  delegates  a 
very  gratifying  reception,  in  his  palace,  at  NeuiUy.  After  this,  Mn 
Widker  returned  to  England,  and  spent  some  time  in  travelling  over 
that  country,  and  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  In  October  of  that 
year,  he  left  England.  In  1849  he  again  visited  Eun^,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Congress,  at  Paris.  In  that  Congress  he  took  an  active  parti 
and  was  one  of  its  officers.  After  the  acyoumment  of  the  Congreas, 
he  travelled  through  Belgium  into  Germany,  and  up  the  Bhine  as  fiv 
as  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  thence  to  England.  Here,  in  company 
with  Elihu  Burritt,  he  travelled,  attending  various  peace-meetings; 
and  visited  Scotland,  also,  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  last  Um 
years,  Mr.  Walker  has  devoted  his  time  chiefly,  in  connection  widi  Mr. 
Burritt,  to  Uie  peace  movement ;  and  Im  discharged  the  duties  of  cor- 
respcmding  secretary  of  the  League  of  Human  Brotherhood,  of  which 
Mr.  Burritt  was  president 

If  Mr.  Walker  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  one  purpose  most 
than  another,  it  has  been  for  his  bold  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of 
unpopular  reforms,  when  few  had  the  courage  or  disposition  to  attempt 
it  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  mention  his  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  doctrine,  in  1840,  that  '^  a  national  bank  wit 
neeessary  to  regulate  exchanges."  This  opinion  —  then  almost  uni- 
versally  suj^ported  by  the  mercantile  community  —  Mr.  Walker  com- 
bated in  the  most  decided  manner;  and  so  deep  was  the  impressioa 
he  made  on  the  audiences  he  addressed,  that  it  is  said  his  services  wen 
lA  80  great  request,  that  he  had  on  hand|  at  one  time,  nearly  a  hnndr^d 
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from  SB  mmj  toims  in  New  Englami)  to  leotare  <m  ^ 
canrenqy.  At  no  period  in  his  life  cUd  be  encounter  greater  oUoqiiy 
than  thait  while  c^poaing  the  renewal  of  the  national  bank.  Althonj^ 
Ifr.  Walker  reaidbd  at  OberUn  bat  one  year,  he  eontmued  hia  oonnee- 
tioD  with  the  ooDege  for  nearly  six  years,  giving  an  annual  coarse  of 
lectores,  which  were  received  with  int^ise  interest  by  the  stadents, 
and  which  are  nnderstood  to  be  in  a  coarse  of  preparation  for  thepiess. 
At  die  kte  commencement  of  Middlebary  College,  Mr.  Walker  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  However  mach  conflicting 
parties  may  difEer  from  Mr.  Walker  on  pdnts  of  political  and  m<mJ 
reform,  we  camiot  withhold  the  tribate  of  admiration  at  his  persevering 
eaergy  in  m^cantile  porsaits,  and  ontiring  vigor  in  public  poUtieal 
life. 

The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  twelve  sodeties  oljwug  men,  of  one  of  which,  the  Boston  Lyceum, 
Mr.  Walker  was  the  President;  and  three  handred  and  sevenfy  mem- 
birs  of  these  institations  were  in  the  procession,  to  listen  to  its  delivery, 
with  suitable  banners.  The  names  of  these  societies  we  perpetaate,  for 
the  honor  of  oar  city :  The  Toang  Men's  Marine  Bible  Sociefy ;  Bea- 
ten Yoong  Men^s  Society ;  Toong  Men's  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Literatore  and  Science;  The  FranUin  Debating  Society; 
Laboring  Toang  Men's  Temperance  Society;  Lyceum  Elocution  and 
Debating  Society ;  Mercantile  Library  Association ;  Mechanic  Appren- 
tioea  Library  Association,  and  the  Boston  Lyceum. 

It  WHS  said  of  this  oration  in  the  Daily  Advocate,  edited  by  Benj. 
F.  Hallett,  that ''  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  excite  a  sphrit  of  emulatioii 
in  moral  and  mental  improvement  in  young  men.  It  was  sound,  sensi- 
Ue,  instructive  and  elocjuent,  in  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  oar 
nature,"  and  ezdted  repeated  bursts  of  applause  firom  the  audience. 
We  would  single  the  forthcoming  as  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  general 
spirit  of  this  performance. 

^^Thb  influence  of  associations  like  ours,"  says  Mr.  Walker, 
"formed  upon  popular  princi{des,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  oblit- 
erate those  distinctions  of  caste  which  exist  in  all  communities;  and, 
unless  oomm<m  fiune  be  a  great  liar,  are  found  especially  in  Boston. 
The  advantages  these  societies  aflford  to  young  men  of  dl  classes  to 
elevate  tfieir  condition  are  so  great,  that,  if  properly  improved,  there- 
cannot  long  be  those  marked  distinctions  which  have  hitiierto  prevailed, 
operating  as  abanier  to  general  improvement,  and  aa  the  bane  <^aooial 
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9f  jmt  ciBfJaoenoy.    The  greater  and  the  bsm  perfMt  Die  < 
wty  of  interest  and  eq[iiali^  of  oondition  that  eaati  ameog  aqr  poeplii 
themora8e(Mu»theenjo7niei]tof  eqpyinghteandeq  lb 

one  daia  oaa  qPP^^*^^  ^  1^  noleas  posaeiBed  of  siqwrior  'pmetmA 
advantages.  K  no  one  posaesaeB  thia  preemmoMe,  iJl  am  aaft.  Tht 
proposition  is  a  plain  one.  We  wiU  only  {ortter  lemaik,  in 
to  this,  that  any  ii^prozimatioii  towaids  aristociatio  distinotioiia 
aooiety  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  both  nnbeooming  and  i^jnrioaa. 

'^  We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  delight  in  raiang  i 
of  ruin.  We  have  little  feeling  in  oommon  with  sodi  as  inda^  m 
gloomy  fiurebodingB,  and  utter  melancholy  predictioiis,  conoeming  iim 
future  destiny  of  our  beloved  oountry.  We  would  rather  jnq[Hre  m 
the  public  mind  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  their  ultimate  perfection.  Oar 
views  do  not  harmonise  with  those  who,  in  the  prospective  of  oar  ooon^ 
try's  fortunes,  perceive  the  certain  indications  of  decay  and  death ; 
— quite  the  reverse.  A  glorious  and  enchanting  prospect  opens  on  oor 
eyes,  as  we  cast  them  down  the  vista  of  the  future;  and,  dthoag^  wa 
well  know  that  not  only  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  great  nation, 
but  of  the  world,  are  suspended  on  this  first  grand  experiment  of  sstt- 
government,  we  feel  that  ihey  are  safe.  Asa  nation,  we  are  &8t  liaing 
in  the  scale  of  morals;  inteUigenoe  is  every  day  beooming  more  wideljr 
difiiised;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  perr 
feotionof  human  sode^,  is  abroad  in  vigorous  and  efficient  action.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  glorious  work  is  only  begun,  but  we  antici- 
pate its  final  and  triumphant  completion  with  all  the  assoranoe  of  a  per*- 
fect  fiiith.  We  would  engage  in  it,  not  with  the  excitement  of  fiaoi^ 
but  with  the  stimulus  of  hope.  We  know  there  are  many  who  wiU 
differ  from  us  in  this  view  we  take  of  our  country's  prospects.  They 
fimcy  they  clearly  perceive,  in  the  bitter  animosities  of  party  strife,  and 
the  unblushingdeiuravity  of  party  leaders,  sure  and  fiital  indications  rf 
the  corruption  and  premature  dissolution  of  our  republican  government 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  never  existed,  at  any  previoos  period 
of  our  country's  hntory,  so  much  political  intrigue  and  party  managa- 
ment  as  at  the  present  time.  Men  are  bou{^  and  sold,  asrigned  and 
transferred,  willi  surprising  convenience  and  frciliiy,  while  poUtkaal 
somersets  are  but  the  diversions  of  the  day. 

'*  The  science  of  party  tactics  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
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inmd  i&  all  poIilM  parties^  flie  hefrafeieB  and  adfSBtiiges  of  die  sjslem 
aMsBily  bid  fiir  to  be  vvry  ftdly  de¥dq)ed.  Now,  it  may  be  asked, 
ii  there  not  groal  danger  IB  aUi^?  If  diere  were  no  ooanteraoting 
Moenee, — if  tiieve  were  no  ebet^  to  theee  erSs,  no  power  aaffident 
la  eon«et  these  afcaBes,— Aej  would  janhMj  e^Tentoally  oormpt  our 
gefenuneiit,  and  overtnm  our  Iflberties.  Fortmatd j,  liiere  is  a  power 
wIMi  ean  say  to  ^  angry  surges  of  profligacy,  '  BStiierto  shaH  ye 
come,  and  no  farther.'  That  pow^  is  the  elective  franduse,  which  a 
iMooiis  and  intdligont  people  can  wield  with  irresistftle  energy  and 
eftct^ — which  they  wiU  thus  wield,  whenever  they  feel  the  praofical 
OvBs  of  sach  abuses.  Hitherto,  the  peojAe  have  never  realized  the 
elbct  of  the  mischief^ — consequently  have  never  been  incited  to  actiofi. 
Rey  have,  indeed,  seen  the  despicable  game  cf  party  shnfBing, —  they 
have  witnessed  the  paltry  scramble  fer  office, —  bat  they  have  not  felt 
their  own  liberties  endangered  by  all  this.  The  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  nation  have  not  been  sacrificed ;  therefore  the  people 
have  not  been  aroosed ;  — but  let  these  abuses  become  more  flagrant, — 
let  them  encroach  directly  on  the  rights  of  the  oommnnity, —  and  the 
people  will  awake,  and  at  a  blow  crush  the  heartless  monster  of  m^prin* 
dpled  ambition.  They  will  then  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
principle  that  moral  integrity  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
oflice,  and  will  cease  to  bestow  their  suffirageon  &e  candidate  of  a  party, 
without  regard  to  private  character.  The  time  will  come,  we  trust 
soon,  when  those  who  have  trampled  on  the  laws  will  not  be  thought 
best  qualified  to  sustain  the  laws, —  when  those  who  have  insulted  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  will  not  be  thought  the  safest  guardians 
of  public  virtue." 


CALEB  GUSHING. 

JXJLY  4,  1838.    TOR  TBI  AMIBSCAH  OOUmOATSOlX  BOGDRrT. 

Was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 1800,  and  was  son  of  Capt 
John  Newland  Gushing,  an  enterprbing  ship-owner  of  that  town.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  public  school;  graduated  at  Harvard  Gol« 
l^e  in  ISlTy  when.he  gave  the  salutatory  (^ration,  and  was  of  the  law 
sdiool  in  1818 ;  was  the  poet  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1819. 
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OKlioii  on  the  diinl»%  ^  the  Fedend  Unm;  and,  in  1810,  mm 
i^ipeiiited  a  tntor  in  mallieiiialkis  and  natural  phikwophy  in  Harvaid 
CMege,  whidi  Btation  he  ooenpied  nntil  Jnlj  18, 1821,  when  he  < 
€Md  a  tnlj  pertinent  fiovwell  address,  irhieh  had  a  atarong 
to  eiddndle  a  decided  spirit  of  amlntion  in  the  nnds  of  the  jotithM 
eroscfHarwd.  He  vemuks  to  the  aladsnts :  '' Whaterer  proCnMR 
yon  maj  sereralfy  choose,  it  will  be  joor  hafqpiness  to  know,  and  nam- 
trftnto  to  prove,  that,  in  this  oonntry,  at  kaE^  erwj  man  is  die  «rt»> 
fleer  of  his  own  good  or  ill  fortane ;  since  ndther  osn  any  one  afpaJ 
lo  the  possession  of  rank  as  a  sabstitnle  for  personal  worl^  nor  to  tin 
absenoe  of  it  as  impeding  him  in  tiie  porsnit  of  honor.  Skoold  jooy 
want  of  prosperity  be  oar  lot,  in  the  jdans  of  fotore  nsefUneaa  wWh 
we  may  have  formed,  we  ooght  to  r^woach  oimelvea  alone  fcr  tbs 
ftalnre,  saying,  with  the  Roman  patriot : 

*  Mflo,  al  some  time,  are  maatm  of  tkur  iktci  ; 
The  tanlt,  dear  Brutna,  k  not  in  oar  stars. 
Bat  in  oarsetrea,  that  we  are  onderttng^* 

,  *'  Ton  can  deoide  whether  fortune  ahall  be  in  your  hands,  or  yon  p 
bars, — whether  you  ahall  be  driven  cmward  upcm  the  tide  of  timo^ 
naheeded  or  unheeding,  or  wl^iber  yoo  shall  not  rather  sail  over  its 
waters  in  the  secority  and  pride  of  consdoos  mastery  over  the  wind 
and  the  wave." 

He  entered  on  the  stady  of  law  under  Ebeneser  Moseley,  Esq.;  and, 
m  the  celebration  of  our  national  birth-day,  in  1821,  Mr.  Cuahiqg 
delivered  an  (uration  for  the  Debating  Club  of  his  adopted  town^in 
whidi  he  said:  ''As  the  grandest  invention  ever  yet  bestowed  npoai 
the  human  race  is  that  of  political  sodetieB,  so  there  is  a  grander  atill 
which  remains ;  and  thai  is  a  Federal  Union,  embracing  within  ita 
ample  jurisdiction  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  globe."  In  1822  ha 
was  an  entered  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Essex  county,  and  gave  a  4th 
rf  July  oration  finr  the  laght  Infiuitry  Company  of  Newburypori.  ia 
1826  he  was  elected  a  State  representative;  and  in  the  next  year  if 
was  seated  in  the  State  Senate,  and  published  a  History  of  Newb«r|- 
port  He  came  out  this  year,  also,  with  a  treatise  on  the  Practioal 
Principles  of  Political  Economy .  He  hadjHrevionslytranshtedawaik 
from  the  French  cm  Maritime  Ccmtracts  for  Letting  to  Hire.  He  proi- 
Apunoed  a  eulogy  on  Jefferscm  and  Adams,  in  Ndwburyport,  at  tUa 
period,  where  he  pursued  the  suooessful  pictioe  of  the  law  until  18S9- 
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amm,  Bor.  ae,  1824. 

Wbfiii  Ut  tiveBl7-«z  ywn  of  age,  Mr.  CaiU^ 

cytoioito  the  BxnMeof  GongroM;  asd  hm  aoeueed  of  leoMBr 
bimaelf  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  Ooftober  14, 1826,  as  a  aoit^ 
dUe  mombbent,  whieli  he  mdignaiiilj  ^ysarowed,  in  an  eloqnsAl 
irftMe>  imb&hed  ^  the  iMt  daj  of  that  mcmlk  He  remaifa:  <'ll 
hH  bean  said,  if  the  author  was  mj  fiiend,  he  weuU  pat  me  in  the 
WK^  €i  knowiag  him,  or  of  eiculpating  mysdl^ — but  the  assertion  k 
ahsgethnr  gratuitous.  Janias  was  firiendly  to  Borke,  and  yet  ba 
iNtidd  net  inour  the  risk  of  exposing  himself,  even  to  dear  his  &kni 
fiDom  an  iignrioiis  snq^Hcion.  The  shafts  of  oalnmnj  were  assailing  the 
gassiest  and  the  best^  and  shoold  I  mnrnuir  if  tibej  ehaneed  to  desoeiid 
B^ponmyhaaUerhead?  IheFatherof  his  Country  was  oompeped  to 
moom  in  bitterness  of  qpirit,  that,  after  all  his  toUs  and  senrioss,  b# 
was  libelled  in  language  fit  only  to  be  applied  to  a  vulgar  pidcpocket 
Have  notour  semors  beheld  Hamilton  aocused  of  robbing  the  treasury? 
SnlUvan,  of  cheatiDg  ft  poor  man  in  an  ordinary  barg^  ?  and  Jefferson. 
ef  being  a  common  defiuilter?  Nay;  scarce  two  years  have  gone  by, 
tfnoe,  just  before  an  eIeoti<m,  ike  behest  man  in  this  nation  was  stied 
en  a  charge  of  p^  fraud."  So  powerful  was  the  prejudice  cm  the 
pnbSic  mind,  in  this  aoeusation,  that  our  young  candidate  was  not 
eieeted. 

Were  it  not  for  this  disi^ipointment,  it  is  highly  probdUe  diat  the 
fiterary  wcmM  would  nevw  have  been  fkvared  with  diree  valuable  pnH- 
^hotions,  which  were  the  result  <^  the  tour  over  Europe  with  Us 
aooomplidied  wife,  from  1829  to  1882,  shcHrtly  aftar  lius  untoward  mis- 
iirtnne.  In  1882  was  published  Letters  Descriptive  of  PuUic  Moaa- 
wments,  Scenery  and  Manners,  in  France  and  ^pain,  written  by  his 
iHfe,  in  two  volumes,  whidi  convey  a  highly  decided  ccmoeption  of  her 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gushing  pub- 
Inked  hirBeminisoences  of  Spain, — the  Country,  its  People,'  Hii^ory 
imd  Momnnents, — in  two  vdumes.  He  came  out,  this  year,  also,  with 
a  Beview,  Qstorical  and  Political,  of  the  late  Bevohition  in  Franoe, 
ind  Ae  Consequent  Events  in  Belgium,  Poland,  Great  Britain,  and 
OtfierPlurts  of  Europe, — in  two  volumes.  In  this  year,  moreover,  hi 
pronounced  his  admiraUe  oration  at  Newburyport  In  1881  Mr. 
Gushing  addressed  the  American  Institute  of  Instruotiim;  and  gave, 
ibo,  a  eulogy  on  La&yette,  for  the  young  men  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  aal 
ft  rqply  to  Cooper,  tlie  novdist 
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Aft6r  tuch  Birilriag  frTMfinftt  rf  iwntil'  imirfiir  und  piimnnoiiPdt-  ^^t- 
Onshing  rose  above  the  shafto  of  calumny,  and  ma  efeotad,  in  IStt 
and  ISM,  by  iba  town  of  Ikwhuypoit,  io  ^  Steto  Trtfljwlaliini, 

dofmtBf  wbidi  ivaa  pidbliaiiefiL  Having  tkna  jnfttmi  the  way  ^ 
pdbiio  ff^jivd,  Mr.  ChEHdmig  again  tbnar  the  gsuitlet  iivaaa«kte 
Oon^ma,  and  una  elaeted  by  Bbsox  diatnoi  in  1885,  i^yoh  atatioA  ha 
•tenpied  until  1848.  Whik  in  Oongma,  l^a  iitmiy  pniaaiia  mi 
paraDet  irfth  hia  ktareai  in  national  politica;  fiar  ne  find  him  n  6» 
inem  oonlribnief  to  the  North  American  Beriew,  in  hia  taatofid  aili»> 
elea  <m  the  l^al  and  aooial  condition  of  woman,  and  a  wmm  ft 
^Boaaaocio.''  The  hkborj  ct  hia  coontry  ia fisdliar  to  hia  mindaa 
boaaehold  breaiAing^  as  Ua  artiolea  on  CUaabna  and  Amerig»  Yet* 
pood  daarfy  indicate.  Bfr.  OnshinggaTeanomlaoQbafiwetheHftanH^ 
aodetiea  of  Amhecst  College,  Ang.  28, 1886,  on  the  anlgeoi  of  popdv 
akqnence,  and  ita  power  in  our  repuUia  We  wish,  nid  a  miieiinii^ 
that  one  in  a  hnncbred  of  the  orationa  whidi  come  npon  na  by  iha 
thooaand,  were  a  hundredth  part  aa  good.  Hia  style  aa  a  wrilmv  Khe 
Ua  mannor  aa  a  q^eaker,  has  been,  generally,  too  finmal,  and  BMnaa 
with  a  alatdy,  boaldned  tread.  His  elementa  were  taken  too  &mtf 
fi*om  the  Latm  part  of  oar  temapolar  tongae,  to  the  n^leot  ^  Hm 
j^diieat  and  rameat  worda  and  sayings  whkdi  grew  upon  the  eld  Sawn 
atock. 

In  liie  oration  at  the  head  of  this  outline,  Mr.  Oaahing  remaifcn  thai 
tiie  Oolmiiaation  Society  utterly  disavows  any  sentiment  or  deajgn  oC 
ai  will  towards  the  o(dored  dtiaeas  of  die  United  Stalea.  ''  Our  pov 
peaes  in  respect  of  than  are  dictated  t^  benevident  ooBeideratioai  ftr 
ikek  welfiyre.  We  may,  it  is  true,  be  mistaken  in  the  means  we  adept 
ftr  their  intended  good, — all  means  are  liable  to  err;  bat^  if  we  err  in 
tUa  matter,  it  ia  an  error  of  the  head,  not  the  heart  And,  for  myself 
I  pio6es  that  the  emigiatio&  from  among  us  cf  all  the  coloted  inhah 
ilaAts  of  the  country  would,  in  my  opinion,  oooasion  a  chasm  in  ite 
iwioua  wafta  of  industry,  whidi  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  we  AoM 
supply;  and,  thMofove,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  their  xamotal 
UPauU  be  fbr  our  intenat  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  aympalhiae^in 
any  partial  scheme  of  alleged  {riiilanthropyY  which,  oat  <^  anxielgF  te 
ihe  wel&re  of  the  Macks,  would  totally  disregard  Oat  of  the  idnlen;  I 
cannot  desiie  to  see  my  country  pkmged  into  ihe  homn  of  a  aervib 
inaurrectioni  or  of  ciril  war;  nor  can  I  abstain  from  raiaipg  my  Toiaa 
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igftiost  measmrefl  ivUeh,  In  urf  apprdienrfoft,  sap  the  very  feondatioii 
of  Oe  Union." 

Mr.  Gushing  gave  another  oration  at  Springfield,  Jnlj  4, 1889,  oft 
llie  material  growth  and  territorial  pfogreea  of  onr  country.  The 
aeqnirftionof  Lonisiaaa  irm  obtained  by  a  flagrant  riolation  of  the  oon- 
Btitation,  language  sanctioned  by  the  gteat  Jeflbrson  himself.  One 
oBject  of  our  orator  was  to  repress  an  undue  ambition  to  widen  our 
national  bounds.  He  moreover  pronounced,  this  year,  for  the  Phi 
Beta  Eappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  an  oration  on  the  errors  of  popular 
nfthneni,  hi  whidi  he  ^Bqplayed  great  aUEty,  and  a  ready  rhetorical 


Mr.  Corimg  has  ever  had  the  repiHalion  of  great  ambition.  WouU 
Ibat  tU  men  of  tatet  among  us  had  ibe  nerveof  Oaleb  Gushing;  andj 
fetftead  of  burrowing  unknown,  would  elevate  themselves  in  elevating 
AestnidardofthepuUicwelfiare!  ^'lam  aboaocusedof  youthani 
ambition,"  says  he,  when  his  motives  were  impu^Md.  ''As  fcr  the 
hifaieus  &uh  ef  not  being  an  old  man,  I  may  say,  with  Chatham  m 
Ha  youfli,  that  I  hope  time  witt  mend  it,  and  that  tfie  charge  comes 
nJth  ffl  grace  ttom  seine,  to  lAom  age  has  arrived,  without  wisdoBL 
Bui,  in  eerisosaess,  it  is  neeffless  to  be  wiser  than  the  eonstilutioa; 
And  I  am  yet  to  be  infimned  what  there  is  enviable  in  a  pure  and 
singlo  heai'ted  ambition,  with  &  willingness,  when  caBed,  to  enter  Ae 
eareer  of  public  service,  whieh  the  republican  institutions  of  onr  hqppy 
Awnlry  epen  to  aD  its  dtieens,— to  Ae  low  alike  with  the  lofty.^  We 
Mosudier  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  his  adapted  town,  whe^  on  seemg 
JUtfi  Quincy  Adams  and  Oalc^  Cushmg  waUdng  togethor,  on  Pttm^ 
i^vansa  Avenue,  at  the  oafHtal,  said  she  felt  proud  for  her  nativt 
Slate,  that  it  had  such  men ;  and  this  remmds  us  of  the  feUcitoiril 
epigram  fiom  the  pen  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  another  lady  of  Newbury-^ 
port,  and  soaewhi^enmient  in  poetry,  that,  even  thou^  he  werr  under 
gmmd,  he  would  stffl  be  pud^nig;  and  &  poBtieal  opponest  also  said 
of  him  thai  tkore  wis  no  fear  <'he  would  ever  use  any  other  thi^ 
\  worthy  of  his  elevated  eharaeter  to  push  himsdf  to  Aose  dii^ 
I  ^hioh  wouU  be  the  certain  meed  of  his  abilities,  if  his  poHCios 
lofaflsevepopuhroast"  As  the  epigram  of  IfissQould,  and  the 
f^Uaftt  reply  of  Caleb  Gushing,  are  ever  hi  reqneat^  we  here  inosH 

•«LiijMUsanje4|id, 

Por  in  Um  next  bed 

Beposet  the  b6dj  of  GediiBf ; 
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flnto^  the  ivoM,  Ml  thigr  fij* 
And,  mn  tfaoogh  diMl,  Witt  bt  pMUof.*' 

TU  xeqxnae  : 

<«Here  Bes  one  whoee  wit, 

^UtiMHit  mnnidiB^y  ooqM  lilt^  ■— 
Alii  gfMB  growB  the  guMt  that '8  ibifff  bir ; 

HftTing  mt  cfety  been 

To  the  r^gione  below, 
8he  hai  gone  down  beradf  ibr  » loTir.** 

The  moflt  eflfectiTe  display  made  m  Hm  floor  of  OoogroiB,  hj  OaM 
CnflhiDg,  was  in  the  winter  session  of  1886,  when  Benjamin  Hai€h, «( 
Kentack J,  tfie  car?mg-knife  of  John  BandoliA,  *^  whetted  oe  a  brtok» 
bat,"  attacked  the  character  rfthe  New  Englsnders,  and  attribatei  19 
fliem,  in  all  their  acts,  groveffing  and  mercenaiy  motiTes.  Hardm  was 
a  most  proToking.and  annoying  enemy, — widi  his  deformed  fiogery 
erooked  like  an  andacioos  note  of  intenrqgation,  his  Kvid  fi^e  peera^^ 
with  a  sneering  expression,  into  that  of  his  adversaiy, —  a  seeming  ano- 
gant  tone  of  Toioe, — his  left  hand  thrust,  eoontry  lawyer  Hke,  wMl 
due  elegance  and  grace,  into  his  breedies  podeei; — ahogetiwf,  he  w«i 
enough  to  worry  the  most  resigned ;  and,  had  Job  been  allieted  wiA 
a  speech  from  Ben  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  he  would  have  bouneed,  Mks 
a  parched  pea,  from  his  stabular  mound,  seiied  upon  ibo  adjacent  pitch* 
fork,  and  scattered  death  and  destmctaon  around  Imn.  He  aimed  al 
cod-fishery,  wooden  nutm^,  and  tin-peddUiq;;  and  said  that  Odak 
Cushing  came  firom  a  section  of  country  where  the  people  eooU  see  a 
dollar  with  tfie  naked  eye  as  for  as  through  a  telescope.  Mr.  OusU^g 
replied  to  this  philij^c  in  a  calm  and  dignified  speech.  He  refiewed 
tiie  history  of  New  England,  iHX>ved  her  sons  the  worthy  descendants 
of  the  stunfy  old  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  wove  a  masterly  defenee,  rf 
great  strength  and  beauty,  that  even  silenced  the  heretofore  unabashed 
Kentuckian.  That  debate  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  an  excellent  artida  ki 
Ac  North  American  Review,  entitled  MisconoepticDs  of  tiie  New 
Kngland  Character,  ascribed  to  his  hand. 

Mr.  Gushing  was  never  fi)und  slumbering  at  his  desk.  Hisvaieawah 
often  resounding  in  vmdication  of  important  natkmal  interesla.  Hil 
q)eeches  were  vigorous  and  effective.  The  land  distribution,  ri^  of 
petition  on  slavery,  executive  usurpation,  claims  on  Oregon,  tiMpmmk 
of  the  Indian  department,  were  right  manftdly  discussed.  In  Coo* 
gross,  he  was  seated  on  the  loft  of  the  speaker.    Bi$  penon  is  of  tta 
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I  hdj^  md  weD-piQ|MriiQB8d;  hiB  ftoe  inteQeetaal  asd  hand- 
his  eye  quick  nd  pMreiig*  He  has  Bomewhat  the  loimdiiig 
ahonldeni  of  a  atadent  He  sfaiiies  in  poUte  fiterature,  as  he  does  in 
polite  sodetj.  As  a  poblic  debater  he  ranks  hig^,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  efficient  aetmn  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.  Qs 
■wnnnr  was  cahn  and  snbdaed.  He  fleoaed  to  have  stndied  his  mode 
of  address;  and,  if  anything,  was  rather  fimnaL  His  yoioe  was  gat- 
taral,  and,  in  attempting  to  attain  a  proper  level,  he  redoced  his  tones 
to  too  low  a  scale ;  and  when  he  was  up,  it  stmck  the  spectator  that  he 
Wm  listening  to  a  public  lecturer,  rather  than  an  eloquent  statesman 
faiiiiig  ftrth  his  though  to  an  American  Congress.  Atamuchlatw 
ptfciod,  Mr.  Cashing  has  been  disencumbered  of  these  defects.  What- 
0irer  Cnahing  said  was  chaiaoteriied  by  parity  of  style  and  depth  of 
wfleotm.  On  all  subjects  he  applied  hhnself  with  di^genoe,  and  his 
esftenaivie  learning  enaUed  him  to  qpeak  sensibly  and  effectively  on  all 
tsfias  in  which  he  engaged. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Cushing  became  the  avowed  champion  for  Harrisoni 
md  wrote  an  outUne  of  the  life  and  services  —  civil  and  military — of 
ilhafc  eminent  man,  urging  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  This  tract 
mm  diowered  all  over  the  land.  On  the  decease  of  Harrison,  Mr. 
Cttshb^  ijf^j  espoused  the  measures  of  President  Tyler,  by  whom 
btwas  nominated  three  times  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
ngaeted  by  the  Senate.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  appointed  the  com^ 
fsiwioner  to  China  for  the  United  States.  President  Tyler  addressed 
Iha  feUowing  letter  to  the  emperor,  written  by  Daniel  Webster,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

ItitUr  to  th€  Emperor  of  China,  from  tht  Pretident  of  the  United  Statee  of  America, 

''  I,  Jcim  Tyler,  P^resident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whi<^ 
6tates  are  (here  fellow  all  the  names,  closing  with  Michigan),  send  yoa 
this  letter  of  peace  and  firiei^dsbip,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 
.  '*  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  numerous.  You 
jMMre  miUions  and  millions  of  subjects.  The  twen^-six  United  States 
4m  as  lazge  as  China,  though  our  people  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
tiaifig  son  looks  opoo  the  great  mountains  and  rivers  of  China.  When 
1#  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  monntains  equally  large  in  the  United 
Stales.  Oir  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other;  and 
•00  the  west  we  are  divided  from  your  dominions  onlybythe  sea.    Leav- 
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j  mUf  we  fiQ  to  Japtn  and  to  ^  TeK>ir  Se^ 
^  Now,  mj  words  tro,  that  Ihe  govenoaentB  of  tw»  MMh  gmii 
MUtriis  thoaM  be  at  peeoe.  it  is  proper,  aai  looording  to  tke  lA 
«f  HoaiFoa,  Ibet  dwy  should  respeet  eeck  odier,  sad  act  wisely.  I» 
Iherofefo,  send  to  your  ooort  Oskb  OoAiBg,  one  of  the  wise  itfi 
lesmed  ipen  of  this  oonntry.  On  his  first  waml  m  China  he  wB 
iiiq«b«  for  year  health.  He  has  strict  (»dw8  to  go  to  yoar  great  oily 
of  Peking,  and  diero  to  delifer  lUs  lettor.  Ho  wiH  have  wkh  kia 
seeretnrioo  and  interpnetwrs. 

''The  Chinese  lore  to  trade  wilii  oar  peq^,  and  to  sel  ihem  tsa 
and  silk,  for  whidi  oar  people  pay  silvw,  and  sometimes  odier  artkhsL 
But,  if  the  Chinese  and  the  Amerioanswifi  trade,  t^ere  shall  be  ndea, 
so  that  they  dball  not  break  yoor  kws  or  oar  laws.  Onr  mimster) 
Caleb  Cnshiiq;,  is  anthoriaed  to  make  a  treaty  to  regolate  trade.  Let 
it  be  JQst  Let  there  be  no  nnfidr  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade,  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Nmgpo,  Bhangin, 
Fnhohang,  and  all  BwAt  other  plaoes  as  may  ofir  profitable  ezohaBgea^ 
both  to  China  and  the  United  States,  provided  they  do  not  bnak  year 
laws  ncHT  our  laws.  We  shall  not  take  the  part  of  evil-doen.  Wh 
shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  yoar  laws.  l%erefere,  we  donbt  not 
that  yon  will  be  pleased  that  o«r  messenger  of  peace,  with  diis  letMr 
in  his  hand,  shall  come  to  Peking,  and  there  deliver  it;  and  that  yev 
gppsat  officers  will,  by  your  order,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regolate 
afiurs  of  trade,  so  Umt  nothing  may  happen  to  distorb  the  peaee 
between  China  and  America.  Let  the  treaty  be  signed  hj  your  own 
imperial  hand.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  die  anthori^  of  our 
great  council,  the  Senate.  And  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and 
may  peace  reign. 

<<WrittenatWa8hington,  HiislSthdayi^July,  indieyearof  our 
Lord,  1843.  Tour  good  friend." 

Mr.  Cushing,  previous  to  his  departure  on  this  mission,  made  Ib»* 
self  fiuniliar  with  the  Manohou  language,  as  best  adi^ted  to  his  iateiw 
course  with  the  court,  it  being  more  cqiuous  and  expressive,  as  also  leas 
figurative  and  obscure,  than  the  Chinese.  The  enqwror,  and  many  of 
the  high  officers  of  State  were  Manchous;  and  to  each  of  the  SupvcBit 
Boards  constituting  the  cabinet  there  was  a  Ifaoefaou  as  well  an.  n 
Chinese  president 
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.  hiJiaif,  IMS,  Mr  nfaditer  Mfled  in  Ae  HeM-lHgsle 
wUeh  im  destrogFei  lyfiro,  Asgaul  Saiof  ihi«  ymr,  aff  Oibnteii 
H9  finrtUtttelj  refoued  all  bk  ^oial  popen  from  deetraetioii ;  waA^ 
ttiAhoat  airaitb^  Ae  iiMlraolNQS  of  govOTunent,  cUrectfy  prooeecM  M 
Mb  niiiiifm,  by  tLewijof  Egypt  and  India,  to  Ch]iia,aiidin8ixiiK»idMi 
MMOMdad  m  the  negotialioii  of  a  treaty,  wfaicli  iras  mga»i  at  WangUa, 
Swfy  ty  1844.  It  im  nitiied  by  Taakwang,  the  Emperor  6f  Oldna, 
aad  imtkj  eaebnged  by  tbe  UnitBd  States  and  OUna,  Dee.  81, 1846. 
Him  Mr.  0«hiBg  bnl  the  prosd  satiefitftieii  of  being  ^  ISnt  for* 
cigner  who  ever  negotiated  with  ''the  Son  of  Heaten"  upon  equal 
tanni,  and  eeoiired  for  the  United  States  an  honorable  slandKng  in  the 
CWsatial  Empge. 

DttTBig  tUs  journey,  among  other  nsefid  pmmdts,  be  prepared  ft 
bJgyyTaliubleartideoikthepeoiiliar  geognqphioal  position  and  miqw 
pl^rsioal  cfaaiaeteristiGS  of  Egypt,  dated  Snea,  Oet  8, 1848,  wbioh  he 
Amwded  to  IVans  Markoe,  Esq.,  oorresponding  seeretary  of  ^the 
Kationat  Institate,  at  Wadiington.  Mr.  Cnahing  returned  from  CUnft 
Ibmigh  Ifoxioo,  lumng  made  «lmoet  a  eomplete  eurooit  of  llie  ^obe^ 
bf  land  aad  sea,  witfiin  a  bek  of  forty  dq^rees,  in  ihe  period  <tf  less 
thanoBeyeflor. 

Mr.  Ooahii^  has  preyed  himself  abondantly  qualified  for  any  polit- 
inl  station.  He  was  eleeted,  in  1846,  a  representative  of  Newbory- 
port  to  tlie  State  Legisbtore,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  a  eaa- 
dUite  for  the  oSoe  of  governor  of  his  native  State.  The  war  wKk 
Meiioo  havh^  been  declared,  Mr.  Cashing  warmly  advocated  an  appro^ 
piiatian  of  twenty  thoasand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Masaaehnsetta 
vohiateers  in  tfiat  service,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature.  He 
ms  eleoted  ocknA  of  this  body  of  volunteers  in  1848,  and  in  a  fow 
months  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general;  and  was  in  command  of  the 
wAnnteer  regiments  (^Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  on  the 
tnmt  of  the  line  at  Buena  Vista,  under  Major  General  Taybr.  Hos- 
tifities  having  ceased  <m  this  general  division,  he  was  transferred,  at  his 
swn  request,  to  ^  line  of  Major  General  Scott,  under  whom  he  served 
until  the  peace. 

'  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Gushing  was  elected,  in 
3849,  to  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  representative  of  Newbury;  and, 
m  has  been  related  of  his  ancestor.  Judge  Gushing,  of  Scituate,  he  was 
Ae  lift  and  soul  of  tiie  Court  A  political  oppon^t,  writing  of  Caleb 
Coshing  in  regard  to  a  politknl  debate  in  whkh  he  was  engaged,  in  the 
44* 
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Ingpilftkuf^  awd  tto  he  iwmr  etw  goyhintij  tudjoinftig  f iiliip  Wt 
lip  i&to  «maU  bits  more  tzpeditKNialy,  nor  ia  mmemrnkdj  a^[4e|1fait 
If  as  done  by  the  logical  sciiiutar  of  Caleb  CoBhiag.  The  flash  eC  tht 
Uade,  and  the  keenaess  of  the  edge,  were  alike  ineempaaaUe^  Xhaae 
wu  DO  escape  from  the  blows  of  that  steeL  Aad  apditioal  fiieiid  si^ 
of  him,  that  few  mea  have  either  the  iatellecliial  or  the  [dijaioalcaifaor 
ity  to  do  what  he  has  accomplished ;  aad  whea  the  sessioa  is  oyer,  w4 
the  people  look  back  caknly  upoa  the  measures  aad  lefaflMi  wbidi 
win  hare  beea  eflEected,  thej  will  see  the  impress  of  Gea.  Cashiiig'S 
9iiad  stamped  upoa  all  the  aiost  importaat  ohaages  whieh  haTe  bee^ 
eflected. 

In  the  manly  and  patriotic  docament,  writtra  by  CaM>  C!nabiag>.ea 
the  nature  of  Ihe  opposition  to  the  Fagitire  Stave  Aet^  aad  its  teadsafiy 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  he  says :  '^  Why  do  any  of  the  peof^  of  MaaB» 
ohnsettB  condemn  the  extradition  act?  Why  the  eztraditioa  ckmm 
ia  the  constitution?  We  have  the  answer  to  Uiis  inquiry  i]\ the  avo«e4 
ulterior  objects  of  the  abolitionists  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Free  Soilers,  which  abolitionists  are  the  men  who  lead  the  9^ttiiim$ 
aad  under  whose  appar^t  leadership  so  huge  a  aiass  of  mea  havei 
uareflectingly,  suffered  themselves  to  come  to  be  ranked.  They  are 
logical  They  otigect  to  the  extradition  law  because  their  avowed  aim 
is  to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States  by  extra  constitntioDal 
aad  revolutionary  means.  They  object  to  the  exteaditioa  dause  of  Iha 
constitution  for  the  same  reason.  ISiey  object  to  the  eonstituticm  ilsd^ 
because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  abolitiiHUsm.  They  propose  aad  advo^- 
oate  nullification,  aad  the  dissolutionof  the  Union,  in  perfect  goodftiilhi 
as  being  the  only  means  of  separating  themselves  from  slavery,  aad 
ridding  themselves  of  all  partidpatioa  in  the  responsibility  of  its  ooa* 
tiauaaoe  in  the  south."    Is  this  imputatioa  justifiable  ? 

Ia  ccmnection  with  this  subject,  we  here  present  Mr.  Cushing's  pero^ 
ration  to  the  spirited  oration  delivered  at  Newburyport,  July  4, 1882  i 
*'  This  Uniim  is  a  vast  fiibric  of  pditical  forethou^^  sa^naty,  aad 
comprehension.  Its  builders  were  the  mastw  miads  of  the  Kev 
World.  Shall  we,  like  a  spaidthrift  heir,  kvishing  in  an  hour  ef  ris^ 
tiie  treasures  amassed  by  the  parental  wisdom  firom  which  he  hasdsgH^ 
crated, —  shall  we  scatter  our  Bplendid  hmitage  to  the  wiads?  I  v3t 
jM  bdieve  it  I  iqppeal  to  the  sjurits  of  our  fi^enlo  look  downfinwr 
their  blessed  abode  on  high,  to  watch  over  our  iatensts,  aad  to  give  aa 
oCtke  fire  of  patriotism  khidled  at  th^r  own  holy  altaes.    HkistaMtf 
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iad  «f«  t«O0nblef  meal  Ages  yet  to  come,  as  Aey  ftmriih  mA&t 
llw  inaiHAilieeirlMi  you  ha^e  beqnetttbed  to  lliem,  AtSi  appknd  jo«r 
irMom,  and  imboni  geiieralioiie  shall  be  proud  to  emulate  your  Turtnetf, 
attd  to  aaiBaato  their  great  iresolres  bj  the  ooatenqdaticm  of  jovresaB* 
flkb.  The  long  Koe  of  your  deso^idants,  who  peaoefully  rei^  tte 
•d^Fimtages  which  your  blood  purchased  for  them,  shall  gratefidly 
aherish  your  memory.  Poster!^  can  M^ect  no  more  splendid  mona* 
menti  to  your  fiune,  tfian  are  the  paUic  institations  which  your  wis- 
4om  itemed,  and  your  herobm  established.  The  colleges  yon  eabwsd, 
the  free  schools  yoa  fimnded  and  protected  by  kw,  'fiie  nicely-balanced 
adgvitment  of  the  powers  of  government  you  devised,  the  religions 
ordinances  yon  sustained,  the  sage  and  just  laws  you  enacted,  the 
sober,  indnstrioas  and  enterprising  population  which  such  laws  and 
institations  fostered,  and  the  system  of  defence  and  revenue  whidi 
•apports  and  binds  together  the  whole, —  these  are  the  imperishabb 
asemoiriab  of  your  renown,  to  which  every  year,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
Instead  of  tarnishing  iheir  lustre,  shall  but  add  new  vigrar,  freshness, 
and  brilliancy." 

Caleb  Gushing  was  the  first  mayor  of  Newburyport,  in  1851 ;  and 
Ik  feature  in  the  city  charter,  probi^ly  adopted  at  hk  suggestion,  is  that 
llie  mayor  shaQ  receive  no  salary.  He  is  the  most  public-spirited  man 
Mi  the  city.  Two  fortunes  having  descended  to  him  by  will,  he  is  lib- 
#nl  in  hk  gifts,  and  in  the  provisions  be  makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pnbUe.  He  is  ready,  at  any  time,  to  throw  open  his  house  to  the  pub- 
Ik,  and  convert  hn  gardens  and  orchards  into  pleasure-grounds,  and  to 
finmish  entertainment,  when  expedi^t.  His  generosity,  in  this  way, 
tfowB  on  like  a  river;  and  the  noble  reception  ext^ided  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members  of  the  Andent  and  Honcnrable  ArtiUery 
Company,  of  whidi  he  is  the  commander,  will  be  memorable  in  the  histcary 
of  that  venerable  body.  As  maycnr,  he  is  out  eu'ly  on  hcnrseback,  lib» 
tlie  elder  Quincy  of  Boston,  with  a  watchfbl  eye  upon  all  police  dutfes. 
Be  inquires  of  men  in  every  occupation,  and  every  locality,  and  of  every 
Idnd  of  association,  r^arding  the  wants  of  the  city;  and  listens  to  sug- 
gestions tendii^  to  public  benefit  He  nevar  forgets  a  person,  how-' 
ever  obscure,  who  has  ever  conferred  upon  him  a  personal  &v<Mr;  and 
he  is  sure,  in  some  way,  to  bestow  a  mark  of  his  approbation.  These 
timils,  and  the  reputatiim  they  have  given  him  (^  bring  a  noble-hearted 
annj  enabled  him,  wh^  a  Whig,  to  command  a  large  portion  of  tihe 
BMocratic  votes  in  bis  vicinity;  and  now,  while  he  is  a  Democrat  of 
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rmfoatti.  Few  men  ]»Te  the  good  seme  td  direct  liieir  aoil)itkm  mid 
n  duouid  like  lUs;  and  auoh  coarse,  0a  the  part  of  Mr.  CBflbiDg,  fiiBy 
Mooimti  fi»r  his  popokrily  at  borne.  He  has  been  twice  eleeCeA 
Biayor  by  an  ahnost  nnanimons  vote.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scunces,  and  of  the  Board  <^  Orerseeis 
of  Harvard  College. 


KICHARD  SULLIVAN  FAY. 

JULT  4,  18S4.    FOE  THB  OITT  AUCTOBIXaB. 

Was  bom  at  Cambridge ;  a  son  of  Hon.  Judge  Fay ;  gradnated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1825 ;  was  of  the  Law  School,  and  a  coonsellorr 
at-law.  He  married  Catharine  Leavitt,  daughter  of  Dudley  Pichaiani 
Esq.,  of  Salem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  HoiiOgaUe 
Artillery-  Company,  and  of  the  Boston  city  Council  in  1835. 


FREDERICK  ROBINSON. 

JULT  4,  1834.    FOB  THE  T&ADBS  UNIOK. 

Was  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1799,  and  entered  the  academy  in 
1821.  Like  Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
moQj  he  rode  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  to  eminent  politiad  station. 
He  was  a  self-taught  lawyer,  and  became  president  of  the  Massachu- 
i^ts  Senate,  in  &e  administration  of  (}ov>  Morton,  in  the  year  1843; 
and  was  the  means  of  abolishing  special  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justioei 
seconded  by  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Esq., — a  reform  which  the  fiimons 
John  Qaidhier  fiiiled  to  effect,  in  1786.  Mr.  Robinson  married  Mary 
Hutton;  was  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,' and  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1851. 

TUb  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Boston  Trades  Union,  as  the  law  for 
die  dbolition  of  imprisonm^t  for  debt,  which  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Bob« 
inaon,  and  ably  sustained  by  him  in  its  passage  through  ^e  Legislar 
tore,  took  eSect  this  day.    The  oration  was  delivered  on  Fort  HiB» 
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She  leqpeetiTQ  tcadea  aifetred  in  p^^  embnci^gaoretbuitvo 
tturasand  peraons^  with  banners  snd  emblemB.  A  beantifiil  pmtiiig- 
press,  snd  a  superb  frigate  completoly  rigged  and  maanedi  dbmm  by 
tirentj-fbxur  wbite  horses,  gaye  e&ct  to  the  parade. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 

flVT.  6,  1884.     lULOOT  ON  LAVATBTIB. 

Wbss  the  doquent  Brerett  pronounced  his  first  great  oration,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  the  droumstances  {avorable  to  the  progress  <^ 
Kteflntore  in  the  United  States  of  America,  amid  Ihe  fithers,  Mow- 
yaduates  and  students,  of  Ub  venerable  Ahna  Mater,  and  in  presence 
^  LalkjeCte^  whom  he  beantifiiHy  apostrophized, — <'  Welcome !  thrice 
mkeiM  to  our  riiores !  and  whitbenoerer  your  coarse  shall  take  you, 
tfirsv^^KMit  the  limitB  of  the  continent,  the  ear  that  hears  you  shall  Uess 
jpoQ,  the  eye  that  sees  yoa  shaU  give  witness  to  yoa,  and  every  tongue 
exehdm,  with  heart&lt  joy,  '  Welcome !  welcome,  La&yette ! '  " —  Ihe 
perfinnaanco  was  recdved  with  great  applause.  When  published,  it 
leceiyed  greater  &yor  than  any  oration  ever  deUyered  at  this  ancient 
seat  of  leammg,  and  doubtless  had  an  influence  m  shaping  his  future 
eoQiBe  of  life.  We  Uess  the  day ;  for,  by  this  rhetorkal  inspiration, 
thaw  has  been  showered  upon  our  r^ublic  a  body  of  orations  and 
^^eeches,  founded  cm  Ihe  dedaration  of  indepoidence  and  the  national 
Qonstitution,  destined  to  be  the  admiration  of  all  future  generations. 
Fortunate  is  it  for  our  republic  that  Everett  has  trod  in  the  paths  of 
CSicero;  and,  though  we  question  not  his  ciqpacity  to  have  brought  out 
some  great  production  on  a  single  subject,  of  enduring  £une,  yet  the 
embedment  of  his  national  oraticms,  in  a  ccmnected,  classified  form, 
comprises  a  great  work  itself,  of  more  practical,  sublime  and  enduring 
natnre,  than  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions  of  the  most  profound 
Mdiors  in  the  Uniim.  More  highly  fovored  than  most  orators  in  our 
Isnd,  Edward  Everett  has  ^joyed  his  own  fiune,  firom  the  blush  of 
youth  to  the  decline  of  maturity;  and  ilus  reminds  one  of  the  opimon 
of  Thomas  Jeflbrson  regarding  his  oration  before  La&yette :  '*  It  is  all 
i^^mellent,  much  (^  it  is  sublimely  so;  well  worthy  of  its  auihor  and 
his  subject^  of  whom  we  may  truly  say,  as  was  mid  of  QemaniQUS^ 
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^Ih-ukwr  fama  Mi.' ''  Ontory  is  as  clearly  tim  m^mtioii  <if 
■ferett  as  it  was  of  Goeio;  and,  like  him,  is  so  interwoven  in  Ui 
jkpiotl  and  mental  oonstitotion,  that  he  has  excelled  most  <^  th« 
fhetoridans  of  his  age. 

In  a  lecture  dehv^red  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asaocbtion  off 
Boston,  on  the  28th  of  January,  185^  Mr.  Everett  eontiasted  tlit 
immigration  now  going  on  to  the  United  States  with  the  invasioii  of 
the  Boman  empire  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  die  north  and  east,  and 
intimated  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  inmiigrants  to  America  mam 
1790  (which,  with  their  natural  increase,  are  sapposed  to  be  five  miW 
lions)  might  equal  the  number  of  the  barbarians  who  establidied  theoft- 
selves  witfiin  the  territories  of  Bome.  Mr.  Everett  then  proceeded  m 
Mkms: 

''  With  this  amaiing  fi^t,  the  comparison  ends.  The  races  dial 
invaded  Europe  came  to  subjugate  and  lay  waste;  the  hosts  that  croas 
die  Athmtic  are  peaceful  emigrants.  The  former  burst  upon  the  Boman 
empire,  and,  by  repeated  and  continuous  blows,  beat  the  mij^ty  coloasaB 
to  the  ground.  The  emigrants  to  America,  from  all  countries,  come  ta 
east  in  their  lot  widi  the  native  citizens,  and  to  share  with  them  tibm 
great  inheritance  ei  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty.  The  former  were  feio* 
sioas  savages,  half-clad  in  skins,  qieaking  strange  tongues,  and  war- 
shi{q[ang  strange  gods  witib  bloody  rites;  the  latter  are  natives  of  the 
same  countries  from  which  our  fiUhers  went  forth,  and  belong,  with 
them  and  with  us,  to  the  one  greatand  blessed  householdof  the  Christian 
frith.  The  former  destroyed  the  culture  of  die  ancient  worid;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  thousand  years,  that  a  better  civilisation  grew  i^ 
on  the  ruins.  The  millions  who  have  established  themselves  in  Amei^ 
ica,  within^the  last  sixty  years,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival^ 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  mass  oi  the  population,  obeying  the  lawi^ 
moulding  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  contributiiig 
their  share  to  its  prosperity  and  strength. 

''  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  as  the  first  mighty  wave  of  tibe 
hostile  immigration  that  burst  upon  the  south  of  Europe,  before  <m 
Saviour,  consisted  of  tribes  of  the  great  Oeltic  race,  the  remaina  oC 
which,  identified  by  their  ori^nal  dialect,  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  espedaUy  in 
Ireland, — so,  by  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  and  peaoefol  wi- 
gpntion  to  the  United  States  consists  of  perains  belongiiq;  to  the  sans 
ftrvU,  impulsive,  and,  too  ofton,  peraec«ted  race.    I  have  heard,  i|i 
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liie momtaiai of  WalM,  and  in  the  U^dancb of  Sootfand,  AeBMe 
Mid,  and  ^  QmpA  preadied,  in  anbatantUly  the  aame  langoage  in 
which  BresmoB  summoned  the  Roman  eenatora  to  ronender  the 
capitol;  and  in  which,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Gnsar,  the  mystic  aongs 
of  die  Druids  were  chanted  in  the  depths  ai  the  primeval  forests  of 
Krance  and  England.  It  is  still  spoken,  with  some  yariety  of  dii^ 
lect,  by  thousands  of  Bcotch,  Weldi,  and  Irish  emigrants,  in  diC* 
brtni  parts  of  the  United  States, — some  of  whom  speak  no  othtf 
iMigoage. 

''  I  regard  this  Celtic  race  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has 
a]^peared  in  history.  Whether  it  belongs  to  that  comprehensive  Indo^ 
Boropean  fiumly  of  nations  which,  in  ages  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
took  up  the  line  oi  march  from  lower  India,  and,  moving  westward,  by 
a  nor&em  and  a  southern  route,  diffused  itself  through  western  Asia, 
northern  Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, — or  whether,  as 
dttiers  suppose,  they  belong  to  a  still  older  fiimily,  and  were  themselveB 
driven  down  upon  the  south  and  west  of  Europe  by  the  overwhelming 
Bmption  of  the  Indo-European  race, — I  pretend  not  to  decide.  How- 
ever this  question  may  be  settled,  it  would  seem  that  now,  for  the  fint 
time,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  what  are  usmdly 
dassed  as  distinct  Celtic  tribes,  they  have  found  themselves  in  a  truly 
prospenms  condition,  in  ilus  country.  Driven  from  the  soil  to  wfaioli 
ibAr  fathers  have  clung  through  all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of 
twenty  centuries,  they  have  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  found  a 
real  home  in  the  land  of  strangers.  Having  been  tdd,  in  their  native 
teuntry,  in  the  frightful  language  of  political  economy,  that  at  the 
great  table  which  Nature  daily  spreads  for  the  human  family  there  is 
ao  cover  laid  for  them,  despairing  and  heart-broken  they  have  crossed 
<be  ocean,  and  here,  upon  a  foreign  but  friendly  soil,  have  found  shel- 
ter, employment,  and  bread. 

'^  This  '  Celtic  exodus,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is,  to  all  the  parties 
oonoemed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  very  fiir  the  most  important  event  of 
tlie  day.  To  the  emigrants  themselves,  it  is  often  literally  passii^ 
from  death  to  life.  It  holds  out  a  hope  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  by  reducing  her  surplus  popuhtian,  and  establishing  a  healthy 
Hsktion  between  labor  and  capital.  It  benefits  England  in  the  same 
way;  for  there  one  of  Ae  greatest  troubles  has  been,  that  the  natire 
Mxtt-ers  of  the  sbter  isles  are  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  for  that 
enqiloymentand  bread,  of  which  there  is  enough  only  for  one  of  the 
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<*iflr  diffflnkj  iridi  »  faM  bM,  Ait  o«r  Umt  b  ^faUgBd,  m  dl 
departmentB  oi  induabj  oonoMii  to  Bsrope  and  AaerM,  to  sosIbbi  • 
oooqpetitioii  with  the  uDderpud  labor  of  the  old  world.  Jb  the  mmm 
tfane,  the  constant  influx  into  the  United  States  of  hundreds  <£  tihoiK 
sai^  of  eflidoit  hands  supplies  the  great  want  of  a  new  ooontrj, — 
that  is,  labor, — gives  yalue  to  land,  and  fedlitates  the  executioii  oT 
every  species  of  private  enterprise  and  public  w^. 

'*  I  am  quite  awar^  that  this  &Torable  picture  has  its  dark  i 
There  are  inconyenienoee  and  su^rings, —  evib,  if  you  please, — i 
dent  to  emigration,  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  There  is  an  ontold 
amount  of  hardship  and  privation,  on  the  part  (^  the  emigrant;  aod,  en 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  there  are  serious  inonsiTeniences,  although  their 
gravity  is,  I  think,  exaggerated.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  thai 
oar  ahns-bouses,  our  hospitals,  and  our  asylums,  are  overcrowded  with 
£»«ign  inmates, —  that  iheir  support  is  a  burden  to  the  public, — and 
that  the  resources  of  private  benevolence  are  heavily  drawn  upon. 

"  It  is  said,  even,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  liberali^of  her 
public  establishments,  Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  her  populatioii, 
supports. more  than  her  share  of  poor  foreigners, — that  they  are  sent 
in  upon  her  from  her  sister  States  and  the  British  provinces.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  a  wrong,  as  well  as  an  evil.  But  the  evil  and  the  wra^ 
might  be  corrected,  by  judicious  legishitioa,  firmly  administered.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mnssachuselts  mi^t  do  a  much  worse  thing,  with  a 
portion  of  her  surpltn  means,  than  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  ti» 
naked,  and  give  a  home  to  the  stranger,  and  rekindle  the  spark  of 
reason  in  the  minded  the  poor  lunatic,  even  though  that  lunatic  may 
have  been  (as  I  am  ashamed,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  to  say  hu 
once,  at  least,  been  the  case)  set  on  shore  in  the  night  from  a  cooait^ 
ing  vessel,  and  fi)und  in  the  morning,  in  the  fields,  half  dead,  fitm 
odd,  and  fright,  and  hunger. 

'*  '  But  they  are  finreigners,'  you  say.  And  what,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  were  the  Pilgrim  Eathers,  when  the  poor,  half-clad  savagCi 
on  Plymouth  beach,  met  them  with  the  cry  of  '  Welcome,  English- 
men'? Foreigners,  are  they?  —  Indeed!  Ii  half  the  Union  ready 
to  plunge,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  into  a  cimfliet  witk 
the  military  despotisms  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  ord«r  to  redress  th* 
wrongs  of  races  which  feed  their  flocks  on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Garpathiaiis, 
a«d  reap — not  finr  thensdves— the  fiellt  iHiidi  are  watered  hf  the 
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die  ooQM  Mid  laid  40«m  •!  <Nur  iwy  doon) '' 

Edward  Everett  was  born  in  Dorchester,  April  11,  1794,  and  was 
a  son  of  Oliver  Everett,  who  married  Lacy  HilL  His  &ther  was  the 
predecessor  of  President  Eirkland,  of  the  New  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  and  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Norfolk.  His  birth-place  was  an  antique,  gablcHPOofed,  wooden  edifice, 
at  the  "Five  Comers,"  nowoccuped  by  Mr.  George  Richardson.. 
His  primary  teacher  was  Miss  Lucy  Clapp,  a  daughter  of  Noah  Glapp, 
who  had  been  the  town  clerk  for  half  a  century. 

'*  My  ancestors,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  were  bom 
and  bred  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Dedham,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  in 
after  life.  "  I  am  proud  of  my  descent  My  fi)re&thers  were  very 
humble  men, —  fimners  and  mechanics, — and  devoted  themselves  to 
a  most  unambitious  career.  They  left  nothing  to  their  descendants, 
of  either  fame  or  fortune,  but  a  good  name.  There  is  a  charm  in  a 
single  visit  to  one's  native  spot  I  have  not  been  aUe,  even  for  a 
single  day,  to  breathe  the  air  of  those  fields,  where  my  &tbers  have 
lived  and  acted  their  humble  part  for  two  hundred  years,  without 
experiencing  emotions  that  words  fiul  to  describe. 

•  I  fctl  tbe  gftlw  that  from  ye  bkrr 

▲  flMMMnterj  UiM  bestow. 
At »  waTiag  fresh  joar  gladiome  iring,  « 

Mj  weary  soul  ye  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  Joy  and  youth, 
T»  bretthe  a  second  spring.'  *' 

''  My  own  honored  &ther,"  he  remarked,  on  another  occaaioii, ''  was 
bom  and  grew  up  to  manhood  here  in  the  same  hnmUe  sphere ;  and, 
as  I  came  back  to  breathe  the  native  nir  of  my  race,  I  must  say,  ihat, 
with  the  greater  experience  I  have  had  of  the  cares  and  trials  of  public 
station,  the  more  ready  I  am  to  wish  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  gpfow 
up  and  pass  my  life  in  harmless  obscurity,  in  these  peaceful  shades, 
and,  after  an  unobtrusive  career,  to  be  gathered  to  my  sires,  in  the  old 
Dedham  grave-yard,  where, 

<  Baoh  ia  his  Borow  oeU  fMW?«r  kid, 
The  rode  forefkthert  of  the  hamlet  sleepb*  ** 

""When  I  fint  went  ftoavittiga  sohoel,"  said  Mr.  Evenly— <'l 
45 
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imtim.  (I  wiB  of  Um  Tiiliut  age  of  time  J9i»)i  to  an  aUer  sifter^ 
apuon;  with  the  other^  I  graqied  my  {uriner,  a  tohiBie  ef  about  tfm 
aoi  a  half  indieB  in  length,  whioh  finrmed,  then,  the  anm  total  of  mj 
libraiy,  and  which  had  loat  the  blae-^Mper  cover  from  one  oonyesr  — 
n^  first  misfortune  in  life;  — Isay,  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  wa 
Teie  trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  load-side,  if  a  ttaTelr 
l^r,  a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  and  '  make  oat 
manners,'  as  it  was  <»dled.  The  litUe  girls  curtsied ;  the  boys  asMda 
a  bow.  It  was  not  done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose, —  but  there  was 
a  drility  and  decency  about  it  which  did  die  children  good,  and  pro- 
duced a  pleasing  impraesion  on  those  who  witnessed  it  Tha  age  of 
school-boy  chivalry  is  past,  never  to  return.  These  manners  bekmg 
to  a  forgotten  order  of  things :  they  are  too  precise  a&d  rigorous  for 
this  enlightened  age." 

'*  My  education  began  at  the  free  schools  of  my  native  village  of 
Dorchester,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  at  a  meeting  in  BosUm, 
«  and  of  this,  the  beloved  city  of  my  ad(^tion.  The  first  distinction 
whidi  crowned  my  humble  career  was  the  Franklin  medal,  at  die 
reading-school  in  North  Bennet-street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher 
than  that  table ;  and,  if  my  tongue  is  ever  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak 
the  praises  oi  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be 
heard  with  &vor  in  any  other  cause ! "  and,  in  refinrence  to  education, 
Mr.  Everett  frurther  emphasized,  in  an  oration  at  Williams  GoU^ : 
''  I  would  rather  occupy  the  bleakest  nook  of  the  mountain  that  towers 
above  us,  with  the  wild  wolf  and  the  rattlesnake  for  my  nearest  n«^- 
bors,  with  a  village  school^  well  kept,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  than 
dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if  I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  lasy, 
pampered,  self-sufficient  ignorance." 

His  preceptors  in  the  public  schools  of  Ids  native  town  were  Bev. 
James  IMake  Howe  and  Bev.  Wilkes  Allen.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
sdiools  that  the  youthfid  Everett  recited,  at  an  exhibition,  a  poem, 
generally  sujqposed  to  b^gin  ifith  these  words  : 

«  Toa  'd  soMTOt  aqpeoi  one  of  iiy  hB^ 
Td  wgmk  In  poblio  on  tho  itase.*' 

In  order  to  aaoertain  the  &ct  regarding  this  matter,  which  has  bee|i% 
question  of  doubt  for  half  a  century,  the  editor  of  this  work  af^difi^ 
to^Dr..  Harnsi  of  Qore  Libraiyi— aami  of  the  late  Bav.  Jh.  HanJ^; 
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tA(»  B^tiaea  like  iafiut  Eaward,  April  18,  ITM,— and  kmiai  ttM 
liie  poem  afladed  to  was  not  Hie  oiie  spoken  by  him,  but  l3ie  Mlewiiig, 
m  prefixed  to  the  letter,  dated  QiuidbTidge,  Feb.  1,  1850,  fai  whkdi 
Dr.  Harris  stated,  '^  I  haye  seen  copies  of  these  fines,  differing  slig^illjr 
and  varionslj  from  die  fereg(Hng,  which,  according  to  mj  recolleoCion, 
agrees  more  nearl j  with  the  original  tiban  the  others.  I  mean  to  say, 
Aat  the  lines  now  sent  are  nearer  to  the  <^ginal  Ihan  other  cc^hcs  AttI 
I  hate  seen.  The  'little  aratcnr'  has  become  m  great  otie."  Tkt 
expresskm  "litde  roan'^  applies  to  the  color  of  Edward  Eyerett's  hair. 

THE  UITI.E  OBAfOE. 

lIlMt  vrlMm  te  Whrvd  Srmtt,  wlien  s  flhid,  »y  tlM  B«fv.  TteM^ 

Praj  hew  ahould  I,  a  litOe  lad, 

Li  fpeikfaig,  vftkt  a  fignrt? 
T<m 're  only  JoUng,  I *m  afraid,— 

I>o  widt  tm  I  am  biggw. 
Bui,  ainoe  70a  wiah  to  liaar  mj  part, 

And  urge  me  to  b^gin  it, 
I 'U  atriye  Ibr  praise,  with  aU  my  heart, 

ThoQi^  amall  tlM  hope  to  wis  it 
I  m  tin  » tale  how  F^RMr  Jehia 

A  little  xoaa-eolt  bred,  ^, 
And  every  ni^t  and  every  mora 

He  watered  imd  he  M,  air. 
Said  Neii^bbor  Joe  to  Farmer  John, 

<«Am*tyooariUydolt,iir,  .       . 

To  qpend  aooh  time  and  oare  «poft 

A  UtUe,  nsekes  eolt,  sir  ? " 
Said  Farmer  Jolim  to  Ndghbor  Jee, 

« I  bring  my  little  roan  19, 
Not  Ibr  the  good  he  now  eaa  do. 

But  win  do,  when  he  '•  grown  np.'* 
Tlie  moral  yon  ean  well  eepy. 

To  keep  the  tale  ftom  spoiling ; 
The  little  eolt,  yon  think,  it  I, -- 

I  know  it  hj  your  smiling. 
And  now,  my  friends,  please  to  ezoose 

My  lisping  and  my  stammers  ; 
I,  ibr  this  oooe,  have  done  my  best. 

And  so — I  *n  make  my  manBcra. 

After  Bome  time  spent  at  a  public  school,  under  Master  Tikstos, 
ttofi  at  a  private  school  in  Boston,  kept  by  Esekiel  Webster,  the 
cider  brother  of  the  great  statesman,  he  entered  the  public  Lstsn- 
Seiiool,  under  llaster  Bigekw,  lirom  whidii  he  was  removed  to  Exeter 
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AaAunji  in  1907,  wbive  he  ra&ained  finr  mn  mowOa  befive  oiftari^g 
cc^kga;  audi  ia  allmon  ^  tivs  pmod,  be  cooa  lemaiked,  thai 
''AwawasDO  pUtosfffaical  or  tflienl^  appatmlia  ftumished  ai  tha 
aotvooia,  in  my  day,  wHh  the  exoq»ti(m,  as  I  remember,  in  a  aing^ 
infManoe,  of  a  ricke^  pmfsnck  that  waa  called  a  planetarhun,  and 
ahowed  bow  the  bearenly  bo^ieado  not  laoTe.  Aa  fcra aobool  libxaiyi 
tbora  ma  not,  in  any  adiool  I  ever  attended,  so  much  aa  half  a  doien 
Ix^  bearing  that  name.  There  was,  indeed,  at  the  academy  at  £20- 
ter,  which  it  was  my  good  fortone  to  attend  finr  a  &w  monlba  befiMre  I 
entered  college,  a  library,  containing,  I  beUere,  aome  TaluaUe,  thoogh 
probably  rather  antiquated  TohimeB.  It  was  ray  priril^,  while  I  waa 
a  papil,  ne?er  to  aee  the  inaide  of  that  apartmwt;  —  privilege,  I  aay, 
fiyr  it  was  the  place  where  th  severer  diacipline  of  tlra  institation,  in 
rare  cases  of  need,  was  adnuniBtaredl 

<  Hinc  exMidlii  gemitoa  H  wmtm  vmtat 

*'  We  htde  fellows  gpt  to  bave  the  most  disagreeable  associations 
with  the  Tory  name  of.  library.  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  our 
time-h(mored  preceptor,  good  Dr»  Abbott,  that  tfae  use  of  the  libraiy 
'  fi>r  any  such  purpose  was  of  rery  rare  occurrence.  He  possessed  the 
happ7  skill,  which  I  am  gratified  to  say  has  not  died  with  him,  of 
gDveming  a  school  by  porsoanon  and  infi«enee^  and  not  by  ftroe  and 
terror.  So  late  as  when  I  went  to  the  Latin  School  in  Boston,.  Ae 
boys  had  to  take  their  turn  —  youngsters,  some  of  them  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age  —  of  getting  up  before  sunrise,  in  the  winter,  and 
going  to  the  schod-honse  (some  of  them  a  long  distance,  and  at  times 
through  streets  blocked  up  with  snow),  to  ^  sweep  out  school,'  as  it  was 
called,  and  exercise  tiieir  ingenuitjr  in  making  wet  wood  bum,  and  a 
foul  chimney  draw  smoke." 

When  Everett  entered  Harvard  Goll^,  he  waa  the  youngest  mem- 
ker  <tf  his  dass;  and,  on  his  graduation,  in  1811,  his  subject  was, 
^<  Literary  Evils;"  and,  when  a  candidate  for  die  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  the  topic  of  his  oration  was  the  '^  Restoration  of  Greece."  In 
1812  Mr.  Everett  waa  iqppcnnted  Latin  tator  in  Harvard  cdlege,  at 
which  period  he  delivered  a  poem  for  the  Via  Beta  Kiq[qpa  Society,  on 
tbe  Araericsn  Poets,  which  afibrcfed  indications  of  forthcoming  emi* 
nenoe  m  a  yduthof  dghteen.  This  performance  was  privately  printed, 
for  distribQtioo  among  his  finenda.  We  ^ean  a  few  extracts  firom  du^^ 
patriotic  eteiaion: 
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**  Lo,  fka«i^*8  dotte !  ifhtm  Freedou^s  ihhiA  dajt 
Letniid  tkt  iatl  ntlM  oT  Ub«ty  «•  Mile  ; 

Who  bleaMd  hia  ooontiy  when  he  gay*  hiB  wa ; 

Where  the  Uni  Otto  trod  the  p«th8  of  fkine, 

AAd  diopt  Mb  mantle  when  be  gare  his  iMuntt. 

Hail»glorioMpitot  dMl  ftoi  jfmf  dvpto  tBwwB 

nil  the  wide  oempMi  of  the  boMiBt  fowen» -* 

Aeoeiid,  like  Babel,  with  the  eagle'a  flight. 

And  reach  the  heavens  in  fiune,  as  that  in  height  ? 

The  koary  ^re  of  ages  jet  to  oome 

flhatt  point  hli  oApring  to  year  benorad  done ; 

To  the  fond  tvaveUer's  ea^eer  notiee  ihow 

The  hall  above,  the  market-honae  below. 

There  oame  oar  airee  to  tted  the  patriot  heart. 

And  here  th«9r  eane  to  Ibed  4  dliferent  part; 

.From  each  to  each,  at  farapec  liMea,  ihcgr  aow. 

And  boni^t  their  meat  below,  and  gave  their  Toit  aboft. 

And  mai^  not  fhr  from  Fanenil'a  honored  aide. 

Where  the  old  State-honae  riaea  in  its  pride. 

Bat,  oh,  bow  changed  I  its  halls,  alas !  are  (led. 

And  diop  and  oiBoe  All  their  elicited  stead. 

There,  where  the  ahade  of  Haneock's  i^ory  dwdls, 

A  saddler  hammen,  and  a  grooer  sells ! 

Hats  iU  the  hall  where  ooanoilled  wisdom  sate. 

And  Bea  selb  shoes  where  Bowdoin  ruled  a  state !  ** 

We  torn  to  a  paaiage  of  a  differait  (ttder,  where  Eyerelt  predielB  ef 
fiitore  poetB : 

'<  Here  oar  own  bays  swne  native  Pope  shall  graoe. 
And  loveKer  beaodes  All  Belinda's  pbee. 
Here  ftitare  hands  shall  Goldsmith's  village  rear. 
And  his  tired  traveller  rest  his  wanderings  here. 
•  e  e  • 

FUs  James's  horn  magara's  edMM  wake, 
And  Katrine's  lady  skim  o'er  Erie's  lake." 

nie  beftt  poem  from  the  hand  of  Everett  is  the  Dirge  of  Alaric,  • 
frverite  peoe  for  deckmation.  The  law  was  the  profession  of  his  first 
bhoioe,  bat  he  yielded  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  eminent  Joseph  Stevens 
Buckminster,  to  whose  church  his  fiunilj  belonged,  and  studied  divin<: 
kj  while  officiadug  as  tutor ;  and,  in  1818,  became  his  successor  over 
Brattle-street  Church,  daring  which  period  he  wrote  the  invincible 
Defence  of  Christianity,  in  reply  to  the  noted  George  B.  English,  a 
deistical  writer.  Thepopulari^of  Mr.  Everett  was  unbounded,  during 
bisDunistry. 
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The  HoiL  Judge  SUnQT)  irho  ttteoM  pdUid  wocibip  «t  1l»  m^ 
ML,  in  Wasfah^^  m  Fthnury,  ISM,  to  lietr  Bdhrwd  EmnHIL,  Urn 
OB  a  Tkit  there,  when  he  deHvered  his  fiusMw  sennoii,  ''  Be8ftfaie% 
llie  time  is  short/'  relfttee,  in  writing  to  •  friend,  tfant  he 
^aome  paaengee,  and  in  their  stead  introduoed  beantifol  extsMto  i 
his  sermon  on  the  ftiture  prospects  of  Am^icn.  The  sermon  was  tnly 
i|Aen£d,  and  was  heard  with  a  brotttUess  sQence.  The  aadionea  mm  ^ 
"Very  hurge;  and,  bring  in  that  magnificent  apartment  of  Ihe  Hoose  eC 
BepresaiMatiTes,  it  had  irast  eflfect  I  saw  Mr.  King,  of  New  Yeric, 
and  Mr.  Otis,  ci  Massadrasetts,  there.  They  were  both  very  naeli 
afleeted  witii  Mr.  Everett's  sermon;  and  Mr.  Otis,  in  paitioakar,  wepS 
hUterly.  There  were  some  verj  tMudiiag  aiqpeak  to  our  most  daliaats 
JMingB,  on  the  kss  of  our  fri^ids.  Indeed,  Mr.  E?arett  was  afcnosl 
imitefsattjadnnredjasihemosteloqneBtof  preaohere.  Mr.  King  told 
me  he  nerer  heard  a  discourse  so  fiill  of  nnction,  eloquenee,  and  good 


In  1816  Mr.  Ererett  was  appointed  the  professor  of  Qredc  Litora* 
tare  in  Harvard  GoU^,  which  station  he  ocoainednntiI1826.  Sbnrtfy 
after  his  induction,  he  visited  Europe.  He  arrived  at  liveipool  just 
after  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  was  detained  in  LomIsp 
anta  after  tiie  beittie  of  Waterloo.  From  thence  he  went,  by  the  wwf 
ef  Holland,  to  Gottingen,  which  was  at  tiiat  time  the  seat  of  the  w&oA 
Atinguished  German  university.  He  resided  thwe  more  tiiaa  twa 
years,  employed  m  the  study  of  tiKMe  branches  of  ancient  and  modeni 
literature  ajqpitqpriate  to  Ins  new  sphere.  He  visited  Prussia,  HoThad^ 
and  many  of  the  German  cities,  maldng  tiie  acquaintance  of  kamed 
men  of  the  day.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1817-18  at  Paris,  empkjad 
in  literary  pursuits,  especially  in  the  study  oi  the  modem  Oredc.  In 
die  sjMring  of  1818  he  crossed  the  En^irii  dumnel,  and  passed  sevenl 
weeks  in  London,  at  Ozfi)rd  and  Cambridge.  In  the  autumn  he 
returned  to  France,  and  travelled  through  Switserland  on  the  waj  to 
Italy.  He  passed  the  winter  in  Rome,  giving  his  mind  to  ancient  litr 
erature  and  antiquities,  enjoying  constant  access  to  the  libraiy  of  tha 
Vatican,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Canova,  then  occupied  on 
the  statue  of  Washington.  Gen.  Theodore  Lyman  was  his  teXkm* 
traveller,  during  most  of  the  tour  after  leaving  Germany.  They  went 
in  company  to  the  Ionian  Iilands  and  Greece,  and  were  kindly  received 
at  Yanina  by  Afi  Pacha,  to  whcmi  Mr.  Everett  brou^  a  lett^  of 
introduotion  from  Lord  Byron.    After  kziriating  in  tiie  i 
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Djr,  and  IImi  pMtaadid^  dmvg^  Waliihk  aiid  HuagNrj,  to 
toBuisand  Loiidtay  TC*acBuq[  to  tbe  Unitod  Stales  afitraa 
I  q£  Marly  fiie  ysan. 
fiiMrtly  after  Im  reioai  fiom  liie  tow  omt  Evk^,  Mr.  Sv^ratt 
a&  oration:  '^Eor  n^aal^  I  mm  Imly  aa/  that,  afto:  nj 
kDd,  I  fisaia  rtfiietMa  for  tfaatoT  Biy&thMrs.  Tliepridal 
in  ny  own  ooontry  laakea  me  reipaot  that  fiom  whioh  we  a«i 
In  tonehiDg  llie  aoil  of  Kaghirii  I  aeam  to  retnnii  libaA 
it,  to  the  old  fiuiily  aeat, — to  0(mm  baok  to  the  abode  of  an 
a§Bd  and  vanenhle  pomt  I  aduowledga  thia  great  oonsangpun^y 
ef  aatiatia.  The  sonnd  of  mj native  language,  beyond  thesea,  is  a 
ttono  to  nqr  ear,  beyond  the  riehert  atraina  of  Toaoan  Bo^iaeu  or  Oaa* 
tiKan  mgetty.  I  am  not  jot  in  a  land  <tf  strangers,  while  annoonded 
by  the  manners,  the  halits  and  institations,  under  which  I  have  bessi 
brvoj^t  npv  I  waador,  delated,  through  a  thouasyid  aoenea,  whioh 
the  faiskHriaBs  and  the  poets  haye  made  &miliar  to  ua, — of  whioh  tha 
\  an  interwoyen  with  our  earliest  associations.  I  tnad  with  nft'^ 
tie  qpoti  where  I  can  ratraoe  the  fi)otstepa  of  our  auftring 
The  pleasant  land  of  their  birth  haa  a  daim  on  my  bsart 
it  asems  to  me  a  dassie, — yea,  a  holy  land, —  rich  in  the  memory  of 
ike  grsat  and  good,  the  ohampinnH  and  Ihe  martyrs  of  liberty,  the 
ealid  heralds  of  truth ;  and  ridier,  aa  the  parent  of  thia  land  of 
praniae  in  the  weat'' 

Hs  resumed  the  duties  ef  Ae  professorship  at  Cambridga,  and 
■■gagnd  alao  in  tiie  editorial  caieof  the  North  American  Beriew,whiA 
ha  conducted  until  1824.  It  became  the  great  periodical  of  the  natioa. 
Bis  vigDraos  contributions,  on  yaiioas  important  qoesticms  oquneotod 
with  the  literature,  hiatory,  public  policy  and  foreign  relations  of  tha 
country,  identify  his  diaraeter  with  our  national  hiatory.  In  May  8^ 
1822,  Mr.  Erarett  waa  UKxied,  by  Bey.  Nathaniel  L.  Fnithingbaas, 
to  Oluu^te  Gray,  a  dauf^iter  of  Htm.  Peter  G.  Brooks. 
1  Ihe  £une  of  Edward  Eyaratt,  aa  a  sohohur,  runs  back  to  his  boyish 
dagn.  U  was,  howeyer,  die  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oratiMi,  at  Caaihridga, 
in  1824,  remarfa  Pnrfeaaor  lUten, — bom  whose  article  in  the  North 
Amarioan  Beriew  we  hate  mainfy  condensed  this  rdation,-- that  idacad 
kim  befcra  the  public  aa  one  of  the  most  aooomphdied  orators  who 
Aad  a>ir  appested  in  Amartna    Xhe  ooaaaion  was  a  singularly  bapff^ 
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libertieB  he  bad  bravely  taia^  fixr  ia  the  ehmkMt  dbys  ef  hn  jMilk* 
The  vdent,  enthmJBgtic,  end  mieiuiioQe  wibwoe,  wUdk  tmighmaml^ 
to  dtj,  as  the  nuoUe  and  heidoold  aaaB  moved  en  threnghifae  i 
stagesof  his  great  OTfttion;  theezcitemeDtef  ^tinougiiigi 
of  the  desoendiyEits  of  his  mmspmBomm  in  anw,  who  powed  o«l  firm* 
hamlet  and  Tillage,  and  teum  and  ^,  to  meet  him,  to  toUom  turn,  im 
listen  to  his  words,  to  go*  iip<n  his  fikodlywHlyeBenble  nomituiaa— g^ 
and  to  bless  him  with  the  waim  benedietiM»of  fall  and  gratafid  beflte) 
— all  these  inqpiring  drcomrtanees  had  spread  a  frstal  joy,  vnexubpM 
in  the  history  of  the  oom^,  furepariag  the  minds  of  men  to  Tespoai 
to  the  inspired  voices  of  ekqment  speaken, — to  beat  in  fiiH  aoeosdaiieei 
with  the  thrilling  memories  of  the  past, —  to  swell  with  the  cairiUMg 
anticipations  of  the  fatore.  The  iaaieBse  mnkitide  who  wara  prwestf 
in  Cambiidge  oa  that  anniversary  will  never  inrget  the  deep  mtotcet 
of  the  oooasicni.  The  pUndits  and  eoagiaialations  were  lap^voM^ 
as  they  received  amcmg  them  the  bdoved  goest  of  the  nation,  asl 
breathless  and  absorbing  was  the  attention  with  which  tfiey  liststtsd  tie 
the  disooorse  of  Mr.  Everett,  as  it  reached,  with  its  rich  harmmissylho 
remotsst  parts  of  the  old  churdi,  ciowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  willi 
es^  and  expectant  throngs.  The  oU-ftshioiNd  square  pews  wens 
filled,  and  every  inch  of  space  on  tho  top  of  the  narrow  railing  wUaii 
encloses  them  was  occupied  by  porscns  who,  unable  to  find  seats  «r 
standing-places,  remained  perehed  upon  diese  sharp  edges,  hour  ater 
hour,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  disc(»Bfbrt  of  their  uneertain  ehisalha. 
Mr.  Everett's  subject  was  fi>rtunatefy  diosen  fi:^  sodi  an  assembly  of 
lettered  men,  and  fell  in  admirably  with  the  joyous  and  triumphMH 
qpuat  of  the  occasion.  It  was  rodotuit  <^  die  most  refined  nelwJjMhifi) 
-^  the  most  exquisite  learning,  drawn  from  the  bq^iort  fiMmtainB  of 
knowledge.  It  was  the  earnest  plea  of  a  repuUioanadiekr,in  ddsase 
of  republican  institutions  in  ibeit  bearing  upon  the  eukivation  of  h^ 
tars  and  science.  The  argummit  was  conducted  with  consummate  afa3* 
ity  and  taste.  None  left  that  asaemUy  without  having  their  oonfideiMa 
in  the  intellectual  destinies  of  their  country  increased  by  ita  dose 
reasoning  and  glowing  af^peals.  The  orator  was  tfien  in  his  maikf 
manhood,  with  the  firesh  dews  of  youth  still  lingering  about  him.  Moat 
of  the  audimice  had  never  listened  to  his  Toioe  er  looked  upon  Un 
countenance  befi^re,  though  his  litsracy  xenovn  had  alvsady  fiUed  the 
kiid;  and  the  music  of  his  speedi  eame  upon  them  mlh  ti»  efibol of 
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frJdioiowiieTelfejr.    To  Bunyef  d^em  irai  giten,  on  Aat  day,  the  firsil 
i  of  oJMiiioii  «mory,^  tfiose  trimnphs  adiioTed  by  the  com'- 

I  of  Ae  gifti  of  gooivfl  wkh  infttiiipod  and  profound  studios,  and 
vjtb  a  Aoroof^  kaowMgo  of  the  jmneiples  and  a  oarefdl  training  ih 
thtpnotiee  of  ^  art ;  employed  upon  snbjeotB  of  deep  and  immediate 
•wiCfliM  to  tin  hewers,  and  hiA^g  vndii^ed  possession  of  the  soul, 
«iiilatuidi^alltheBieBtalenap^oftheq)edber.  So  Demosthenes 
Bumi  the  passbos  and  simyed  the  nnnds  cf  the  Athenian  assemblies, 
whaaddrested  to  them,  from  the  Bema,  those  carefuny  me£tated  ora- 
iniaby  irhidi,  year  after  year,  he  oontroQed  the  policy  of  tlie  Athenian 
1th.    So  Oieero  oompefied  the  fbdings  of  the  soring  mnl^ 

of  the  Boman  fomm  to  obey  the  morements  of  his  eloquence, , 
aa  the  mij^ty  ocean  tides  Mow  the  path  of  the  serene  orb  of  heaven, 
vhiie  «ttmcti«i  aafcors  iarfaids  them  to  rerist 

When  Prcaident  Ja^son  tisited  Bonksr  Hill,  June  26, 18S8,  lie 
ma  oadbcted  to  a  raised  phtlonn  near  the  monument,  where  he  was 
*iMiossed  by  Edward  Sinirett  m  aa  eloquent  congratulatory  speech,  when 
the{nesidentniadeapertHientr^y;  and  was  then  presented  with  a  box 
nmh  from  tha  timber  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  contain^ 
il|;  "a  grape-shot  dog  up  from  the  sod  breath  our  feet,"  says  Erer- 
eM,  ^'  and  a  camuNi4»ll  from  die  battle-field  of  New  Orleans,  brought 
fiMi  tibe  eadosure  within  whidi  your  head-quarters  were  estabfished. 
flbey  aie  jHneserred  in  one  casket ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
ffcariestewn,  I  now  prssent  them  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  wiH 
pitpeloiite  in  your  mind  an  aocq»tabfe  association  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1T75;  and  Oe  8th  of  January,  1815,— the  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
bitdis  fimi^t  under  the  American  standard.  The  spot  on  which  we 
ait  grtjwffod  is  not  the  pbce  fbr  adulation.  Stan£ng  over  the  ashes 
of  mm  who  died  hr  liberty,  we  can  speak  no  language  but  that  o^ 
fraamen.  In  an  address  to  the  dnef  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
ifattre  is  no  room  for  <»ie  word  of  compliment  or  flattery.  But  with 
gitofrd  remembrance  of  your  services  to  the  country, — wilih  becoming 
raqMCt  fiv  your  station,  the  most  exalted  on  earth, —  and  with  unan- 
haeas  approbation  of  Ae  firm,  resolute  and  patriotic  stand,  which  you 
awmed,  in  the  late  alarming  crisis  of  alEurs,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
h^f^  UmoQ  under  one  ooostitntional  head,  for  the  establishment  of 
irideh  tkose  streets  were  wraj^  in  fire  and  this  hill  was  drenched  in 
bload,— -  witfi  oae  heart  aiidoBe  Toice,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Bunker 
Ouil  ^ ,  On  the  daeeaiaef  F^reeideiit  Jacdeson,  the  aboTO-mentioned 
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CMket  pMied,  by  hetpmij  iafto  dio  hmk  «f  WiMtm  P.  &H  ^ 
Bwrly  oonsnl  at  HATsna,  who  dkyd  of  tha  8aaa  to 
HoNamee^  silk  merofauiti,  of  New  Tcrk,  hj  wim  it 
to  M.  KoBmith,  the  Hnngukn  patriot,  DcuMiber,  18SL, 
vkit  to  the  United  Btatoe* 

The  apoatrophe  of  Mr.  Brerett  to  Lafikyette,  i&  hia 
equal  in  eflbct,  perfaapa,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  aaofaat  cr  i 
oratory,  and  the  wfade  prodnetioa  is  a  maat  baaatifiil  and  bAoMj 
plea  for  letters  in  repnbliean  States.  Between  this  and  the  qpneok  en 
the  Sacred  Seriptnxes,  die  lastspeeoh  ODntained  in  Ihe  ooUeotion  of  Mr 
Srerett's  orations  pnUished  in  1850,  in  two  Tcdnmes,  Sva,  whUi  toam 
a  fitting  close  of  rdigkHis  solemnity,  to  the  manifold  stnaim  that  SSL 
the  intervening  periods  with  their  rieh  enohaartmentB,  we  have  had 
from  his  lips  a  series  of  oiationsy  disoourses,  addresses  and  speedieB,  on 
a  remarkable  variety  of  oocasions  and  topios,  for  a  peooIiBr  variety  of 
objects,  in  diflbrent  eoontries  and  many  places.  He  hasgifea  thofeo- 
pie  elaborate  litersry  orations,  deliveied  before  edl^  and  otfier  aoei* 
eties ;  discourses  in  commemoration  of  die  founding  of  omr  Mew  Bkig^ 
land  institutions ;  orations  for  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  giisft 
batties  of  ihe  Bevolation;  fonrtii  of  July  oimtioiis ;  enlogies  on  il«N 
trious  patriots,  as  Washington,  John  Adams^  Jeftrson,  Frsaklin,  Lafsy* 
ette,  and  Adams  the  younger;  lyoenm  lectures ;  speeches  at  poUis 
dinners,  and  other  festivals ;  tenqperance  addresses ;  the  like  for  efaar- 
itable,  literary,  agricaltaral  and  soieptific  inotitatijns,  and  legUatiM 
committees, — extending,  in  all  that  are  printed  in  a  connected  ftrmi  to 
the  number  of  eighty-one ;  a  third  mott  than  Demosthenes  wreto  im 
his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  many  as  are  extant  of  Demosthenes  and 
Ckero  together, —  much  exceeding,  witii  one  exception,  ^prodnstkaia 
ef  any  other  political  orator  in  our  republic.  The  number  of  ocatiooa 
and  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  published  in  a  ecmneeled  fofm,  is 
eighty-five.  This  refers,  however,  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Webstar^ 
speeches  in  three  volumes.  The  reomt  edition  is  in  ax  vdhuMS,  and 
the  number  of  speeches  contained  in  them  is  proportkmably  gioatc^ 
As  regards  orations  alone,  Everett  has  pronouneed  mmfotiian  any  othfll 


When  the  representative  of  Afiddlesex,  Hon.  Timothy  FnHerj 
dedined  another  election  to  Oongrees,  in  1824,  Mr.  Everett  was  a  tan- 
didato  for  the  succession.  It  was  his  intention  to  ntain  his  statioB.  Sm 
Harvard  CioU^e,  as  did  John  Quinoy  Adam%  who  fiUed  ttie  professdr* 
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fb^oTtlietoriDtfHlerftloryvkiitln  tfieXJutedBliites 
*M6leeCed  by  ahandBaiBe  nugoiity;  Imt  it  was  decided  bj  the  oar- 
ymtiott  of  tke  college  tint  hb  atatioa  inw  Tioated  by  aooepliiig  s  seat 
k  Ocagveaa.  In  Deeaatiber,  1826,  he  fbimd  himself  at  the  oa{»tel,  kk 
a  new  sphere  of  life,  in  whioh  he  engaged  for  ten  yeacs,  de?otiBg  hia»- 
aiU^  bofth  (11  the  floor  and  in  the  oommittee-rooin)  to  the  diadHyr^ 
pvhlk  baainesa  and  the  perfbrnianoe  of  the  dntiea  eqpeeiaUj  aasigAe^ 
kiM.  Doling  hia  whde  teem  of  aerrice  in  Goi^prees,  he  was  ott  the 
on  fcreign  afittm,  and  tor  a  part  of  die  time  was  its  ohair- 
Hia  pcditioal  career  in  Gongreas  was  highly  important  to  die 
paUic  inievests ;  and  the  last  act  <rf  Mr.  ETcrett  was  in  fiimiahing  the 
n^nority  report  of  thia  committee,  on  the  French  controreny,  in  1885. 
His  qieech  on  that  snbjeot  is  said  to  have  been  commended  by  Lo«k 
Hiilippe,  in  the  hif^t  terma.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  withdrew 
ftem  the  cooncils  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Efcfett  was  a  beaotiial  specimen  in  Congress  of  what  a  politioian 
•haald  be;  for  he  ne^er  descended  to  personal  invective,  in  contending 
with  political  adversaxiea,  ever  obserying  a  dignified  and  manly  inde* 
pandence,  m  a  generoiia  spirit;  and,  of  conseqoenoe,  impassioned  8a»- 
taam  was  never  helped  iqpcn  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  asserted, 
that  no  eminent  atateaman  among  ns  has  more  clearly  esoqwd  tba 
ihiAs  of  passionate  partisans  dum  oar  own  Bdward  Everett 

In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Everett  pvononnced  the  eulogy  on  La&yw 
ftte,  for  die  young  men  of  Boston.  Its  peroration  is  remarkably 
impressive.  The  portrait  of  Waahington  <m  the  western  wall  of  Fai^ 
sail  Hall,  where  it  waa  delivered,  illustrates  some  of  the  allnsions. 
After  temaridng  that  the  great  principle  <tf  the  Revdationary  fitthera 
and  the  Pilgrims — the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law — was  the  mis 
of  La&yette  in  his  political  coarse,  he  makea  past  history,  and  the  aaso>* 
aiataons  of  the  old  cradle  of  liberty,  and  the  memorial  ritea  in  which 
diey  are  eiqpiged,  repeat  the  monition :  '^  Blood  which  oar  fiithera 
ahed,  cry  from  the  ground !  Sdieing  arches  of  this  renowned  hall, 
iriiiqper  back  die  vones  oi  other  days !  Obrions  Washington,  break 
the  long  silence  of  that  votive  canvas !  Speak,  speak,  marble  Upa ! 
—  (alluding  to  the  bust  of  La&yette,  on  the  platform)  —  teach  us  the 
love  of  liberty  protected  by  kw ! " 

The  patriotic  tendencies  of  Edward  Everett's  mind  have  been  thus 
iharacteriaed  by  oar  own  chsaic  HSlard,  in  language  well  worthy  the 
Mdgect    "Hia  mind,"  sj^QOhid,  " is  not  moved  in  remote  legkma 
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wtixk  Be  in  t]iat  soft,  Soteal  li^t,  bo  dear  to  fte  intenectoal  yolaptisuy. 
He  hafi  not  shrunk  from  the  homely  eartli,  and  the  open  day.  Banker 
BSl  has  been  to  him  a  more  magic  word  fhan  Marathon.  His  learn- 
ing has  borne  a  practical  stamp.  The  stream  of  living  life  has  flowed 
diroagh  his  mind,  and  made  it  prodactive  of  rich  harvests  as  ihe  tunea 
have  need  of  To  make  the  history  of  his  country  attractive,  to 
insi»re  a  deep  veneration  for  its  great  ^nen,  to  develop  its  industrial 
resouroes,  to  draw  from  ihe  past  lessons  Ibr  the  guidance  of  tihe  futnrei 
to  awaken  a  thoughtftil  and  generous  patriotism,  to  call  the  att^i* 
tion  of  sdidan  to  native  virtues  and  homebom  worth,  to  teach  our 
young  men  that  lives  better  than  Plutarch's  are  lying  at  their  feet, — 
these  are  the  ends  to  which  his  powers  and  his  attainments  have  beeen 
devoted ;  and,  as  the  ends  were  noble,  so  has  his  success  been  triumph- 
anf  As  was  said  by  Ben  Jonson  of  Bacon,  so  captivating  was  his 
eloquence,  "  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end.'' 

Gov.  Bvarett  was  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion amoi^  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  &thers,  and  rose  above  the 
strong  current  of  opposition.  The  Christian  Examiner,  in  an  article 
on  lliis  subject,  thus  emphasizes :  ''The  value  of  the  services  of  Gov. 
Sverett,  under  these  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  circumstances, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  He  wrote  ihe  several  annual  reports  of  the 
board ;  and,  as  chairman  of  most  of  Die  sub-committees,  he  also  dis- 
charged a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  bore  the  constant  burden  of 
rssponnble  care.  EBs  inde&tigable  fidelity,  his  conscientious  and 
ttilightened  prudence,  his  extraordinaiy  discretion  as  a  statesman,  and 
las  profound  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  were  what  the  crisis  absolutdy 
needed.  While  justice  to  the  secretary  demands  the  tribute  which  we 
are  about  to  render,  it  also  requhres  us  to  acknowledge  that  no  other 
hand,  perhaps,  than  tfiat  whidi  then  held  the  helm  of  State,  could  have 
safely  jribted  the  little  bark  through  the  rough  sea  of  jealousy  and 
opposition."  In  relation  to  die  indomitable  coadjutor  of  Gov.  Everett 
in  ihe  reform,  the  governor  himsdf  once  generously  remarked :  '*  I ' 
honor,  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished  gentle^ 
man — Horace  Mann  —  who  for  twdve  years  has  devoted  the  indomi- 
table energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her  greatest 
beoefiwtors.  I  reflect,  wiHi  satisfiiction,  that  Hie  Board  of  Education 
WIS  wttibiiohed  on  a  reeonunendation  wfaidk  I  had  the  honor  to  subnnt 
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ta  tbe  I^gialftture;  aod  th«t  I  hiul  the  (nifikge  of  (X)5fe^^ 
otgani2satioD,  in  the  choiGe  of  its  Beoretarj,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  schools  under  its  patronage,  and  in  the  other  measores  wUA 
marked  its  opening  career."  Of  the  Western  "Railroad  he  obaerred, 
in  1835,  ''that  next  to  the  great  quesUons  of  libertj  and  independ- 
e^ice,  the  doors  of  Faneoil  £bll  were  never  thrown  open  on  an  ooca* 
wm  of  greater  moment  to  the  people  of  the  dij  and  the  State." 

We  find  in  the  Memoics  of  Hon.  Judge  Story  the  foUowing  trib* 
ute  to  Got.  Everett,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  May  30^ 
1840 ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Bveretl 
has  not  furnished  "  a  great  work  for  posterity." 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  your  administration,  I  do  it  with  feelings 
of  lofty  pride  and  unmixed  pleasure.  It  was  all  I  could  have  wished* 
It  was  wise  and  patriotic,  guided  by  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  prin* 
dple,  and  conducted  with  a  deep  regard  for  morals  and  justioe,  and 
infinitely  removed  above  the  iigustioe  and  the  follies  of  mere  party.  Il 
w«8  just  such  as  a  Christian  magistrate  ought  to  pursue,  and  a  Chris- 
tian people  feel  a  pride  in  supporting.'  To  have  a  scholar  and  a  gen* 
deman,  second  to  none  among  us  in  all  the  attributes  of  taste  and 
genius  and  learning,  our  governor,  was  to  me,  I  confess,  a  sooroe  of 
exultati(m.  To  see  him  njected  by  the  people,  when  his  fame  had 
been  among  their  best  possessions,  was  to  me  a  startling  proof  of 
iineix  frail  and  unsteady  judgments,  and  a  lesson  <^  the  gratitude  oi 
T^ubUcSj  which  has  come  over  my  heart  with  many  saddened  tbovg^ls 
respecting  our  future  prospects.  You  can  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
all  this ;  but  we  have  much  for  lamentation  and  bitter  sorrow. 

''  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  more  respecting  yourselfl 
Tou  have,  I  trust,  many  years  before  you  of  heahh  and  laber.  What 
I  desire  is,  diat,  in  addition  to  the  many  beautiful  —  ay,  exquisitely 
beautiful  —  specimens  of  your  genius,  which  we  have  had  upon  oooa- 
s)onal  topics,  you  would  now  meditate  some  great  work  for  posterity, 
iriiich  diall  make  you  known  and  felt  through  all  time,  as  we  your 
eentemporaries  now  know  and  esteem  you.  This  dboM  be  the  crown* . 
ing  future  purpose  of  your  lifo.  Sat  verbum  sapienti.  If  I  should 
live  to  see  it,  I  should  hail  it  with  the  hij^est  pleasure.  Klam  dead, 
pray  remember  that  it  was  one  of  the  thoughts  which  dung  moat 
doaely  to  me  to  the  very  last" 

\  Amo^g  the  subjects  of  great  puUio  interest  to  which  Mr.  Evecetfc 
his  devoted  his  attention,  ayriooltuit  holds  a  large  share.    In  one  of r 
46 
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Us  qteedies,  deliyered  at  De&am,  after  aKudhig  to  tbe  disposkioii  tt 
Betden,  in  a  new  coontiy,  to  destroy  trees,  when  they  should  protoel 
and  propagate  them,  he  remarks  -  ^'  There  are,  in  the  interior  of  New 
England,  a  great  many  noble  trees,  planted  eighty  or  one  famidred 
yoarsago;  and  most  oertainly  nothing  grows  oat  of  the  earthy  and  matf 
can  put  nothing  npon  it,  so  beantiAil.  I  hqpe,  my  friends,  we  shall 
let  oar  children  and  grandchildren  enjoy  the  great  comfbrt  to  be  derived 
bmn  this  source.  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  one  of  his  characters  as 
saying  that  his  fitther  used  to  tell  him  to  be  always  putting  down  a  tree. 
'  It  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  you  are  sleeping.'  It  will  be  grow« 
ing,  sir,  when  we  are  sleepmg  to  wake  no  more.  The  acorn  whidi  you 
cover  widi  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  the  seedling  elm  whidi  yoit 
rsaeae  in  your  gsurden  from  the  spade,  will  outlive  half  a  doaen  c^  (Jfot  * 
generations.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  Und  of  natural  finresight  of  tihe 
ccmtinued  existence  of  man,  that  *  men  planted  trees  which  were  a  ben- 
efit to  a  coming  generation.'  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  every  man,  brfore  lie 
goes  hence,  would  but  take  care  to  leave  one  good  oak  or  elm  b^iiiid 
him,  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  EBs  children  and  granddiiUrefi 
would  bless  his  memory." 

^e  conception  of  Cicero,  that  men  planted  trees  that  were  to  be  a 
benefit  to  coming  generations,  reminds  one  of  an  impressive  inddent 
regarding  James  Otis,  the  great  patriot,  whidi  occurred  at  Andover,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  sudden  death.  One  morning,  when  he  gave  indi-' 
calioDB  of  being  strongly  agitated,  Otis  took  a  hatchet  and  went  to  a 
copse  of  pbes,  stioiding  on  a  rising  ground  a  fi^w  yards  from  the  house, 
and  passed  all  the  forenoon  in  trimming  away  the  lower  branches  of  the 
wood.  When  Mr.  Osgood,  with  whom  Otis  resided,  came  to  invite  him 
td  dinner,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  ''  Osgood,  if  I  die  while  F 
am  in  your  house,  I  charge  you  to  have  me  buried  under  these  trees ; " 
and  then  added,  with  a  little  touch  of  humor  that  shone  forth  like  a 
bright  gleam  in  a  tempestuous  sky,  "  you  know  my  grave  would  over- 
look all  your  fields,  and  I  could  have  an  eye  upon  the  boys,  and  see  If 
they  minded  their  work."  May  the  young  students  and  laborers  <^ 
Andover  be  incited  to  perseverance,  when  they  view  the  trees  arounf 
Otis'  burial-place,  and  imagine  his  eye  upon  them  ! 

Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1885,  and  tir 
ihree  succeeding  terms ;  and  was  fi)llowed  by  Judge  Morton,  in  ISIO,' 
irtio  was  elected  by  a  nmjority  of  one  vote.  He  labored  assiduouiily 
%K  tbe  moral,  commercial  and  political  interesli  of  tibe  State,  especiallf 
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;  1^  iioUsrclgoetB  cf  the  Board  of  Bdncatioii  and  the  Westeni 
B«tflxtMd. 

^  Qe  Mnbarked  ibr  Europe  in  June,  1840,  paflsiiig  the  sommer  in 
^viSy  and  the  suooeeding  year  in  Flor^oe.  It  is  rdated  that,  pre- 
11008  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Everett  from  Boston,  when  present  at 
t. public  dinner,  Hon.  Judge  Story  gave  as  a  sentiment,  '^  Leaming, 
gsnina  and  eloquence,  are  sure  to  be  welcome  where  Erer-ett  goes." 
(hi  which,  Mr.  Everett  prompdj  gave,  '^  Law,  Equity  and  Jurispm- 
dence:  All  their  eflforts  to  rise  will  nev^  be  able  to  get  above  one 
Story."  On  the  recall  of  Andrew  Stevenson,  the  minister  to  the 
Qoort  of  St  James,  in  1841,  Mr.  Ev^^  was  aj^inted  his  successor, 
f  here  he  remained  until  the  acoessicm  of  President  Polk,  when  he  was 
,8|icceeded  by  Louis  MoLane.  As  minister  to  the  most  important 
a(iqpixe  in  the  world,  he  acquitted  himself  with  an  ability  and  dignity 
highly  bcmorable  to  his  exalted  station. 

i  He  arrived  in  London,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission,  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  1841.  Among  the  great  questions,  remarks  die 
Whig  Baview,  ''  which  were  at  that  time  op^  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, were,  the  north-eastern  boundary,  the  aflUr  oi  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
the  seizure  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  course 
of  ft  few  months,  the  aflhir  of  the  Creole  followed,  to  which  were  soon 
a^ded  Oregon  and  Texas.  His  position  must  have  been  rendered 
niore  difficult  by  Uie  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  depart-  - 
n^  at  home.  Between  Mr.  Webster,  who  retired  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  came  in  with  Mr.  Pdk  in  1845,  it  was 
OQQupied,  successively,  by  Messrs.  Legar^,  Upshur,  and  Calhoun. 
F^m  all  these  gentlemen  Mr.  Everett  received  marks  of  tq>probation 
and  ccmfidenoe.  *  .#«♦«« 

'^  The  ccsQgressional  documents  are  the  <mly  sources  open  to  the 
p|iblic  from  which  may  be  learned  the  nature  of  the  subjects  iriiioh 
Mr^  Everett,  brouf^t  to  a  successful  issue.  Among  these  were  several 
eb^ms  for  the  seiaure  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  large 
demands  of  American  citizens  for  duties  levied  contrary  to  the  com- 
i^qrcial  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
Mr.  Everett  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  claims, 
«q4  piroposed  the  principle  of  oAet,  <m  whidi  they  were,  Booa  after  die 
doAO  ci  his  mission,  liquidated  and  paid.  He  obtuned  for  our  fisher^* 
n^  the  right  of  taking  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  hacl  been  a 
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Bubjeot  of  initation  and  ccmtroTenf  botwaen  tibiBi  and  the  |iiui1wM 
aathorides  for  thirty  years.  Ho  procured,  at  diflkrent  timea,  tba 
release  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  fifty  or  dxty  of  the  misguidad 
Americans  who  had  embarked  in  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1888.  Ik 
will  be  remembered,  however,  as  we  baye  already  obsenred,  thai  € 
small  part  only  of  his  correspondoioe  has  been  faroni^t  befin^  Uitf 
pttbHc." 

He  retamed  to  Boston  in  the  automn  of  1845.  President  Qainoy 
having  previously  resigned  the  cai^  of  Harvard  University,  the  fiiendt 
of  that  institution  united  in  the  request  diat  Mr.  Everett  would  aooepi 
the  presidency.  He  was  inaugurated  to  this  important  station  April 
80, 1846,  when  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wintfarop  gave  this  sentiment^  at 
the  public  dinner :  ^'  This  occasion,  which  witnesses  the  consecration 
of  the  highest  genius  of  our  country  to  its  noblest  service.  Prendent 
Everett  continued  closely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  Harvaxd  Col- 
lege, until  he  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  reai^  tlia 
office ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Jared  Sparks,  June  20,  1849. 

He  has  been,  for  several  years,  president  of  the  American  Antiqon- 
rian  Society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  anil 
Sciences,  a  member  d  the  Massachusetts  Historical,  New  York  Hia- 
torical,  and  New  England  Historical  Genealogic  Societies,  and  of  tho 
Antiquarian,  Geographical,  and  Agricultural  Sodetiea,  of  Gfreat 
Britain. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  this  prince  of  orators,  diat,  as  kmg  as  dear 
and  logical  reasoning  wms  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  as  long 
as  true  eloquence  stirs  the  blood,  as  long  as  ease  and  grace  of  style 
approve  themselves  to  the  taste,  so  long  will  the  compontiona  of 
Edward  Everett  be  read  and  admired.  He  is,  essentially,  a  rhetor- 
ician, and,  unless  France  may  furnish  Goe  or  two  exceptions,  the  most 
accomplished  living.  Whatever  is  requisite  for  rhetorical  success,  Mr. 
Everett  possesses.  To  the  most  varied  culture,  he  adds  an  inwMWflf^ 
and  various  learning,  a  memory  equally  retentive  and  prompt,  great 
fecility  and  felicity  of  expression,  a  ready  power  of  association,  and  a 
wit  and  humor  which  seem  always  to  be  ready  when  the  occaeioQ 
calls  for  them.  No  knight  rode  in  the  tournament  arrayed  in  mors 
glittering  armor,  continues  a  reviewer,  or  more  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
his  wei^ns.  He  has  enou^  of  imagination;  he  has  the  (pick  and 
kindling  sensibilities  without  which  there  is  no  eloquence;  and, above 
all,  he  shows  a  wonderfully  quick  perception  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
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Ao0e  wbcNOd  he  •dJbressea.  He  seen^  to  bafe  more  thn  a  joaUe 
diare  of  nenres  in  hk  fingers'  ends.  If  there  be  tmth  in  aninal  vrnqr 
ne&m,  he  ought  to  he  one  of  the  most  impressible.  He  possesses  Ihalt 
g^reatest  of  ehamis,  an  exquisite  vdoe, — round,  swelHng,  fall  of  melodj; 
^artienlarlj  emotional ;  natntally  grave,  and  with  a  touch  almost  of 
melaiicholy  in  some  of  its  cadences,  bat,  like  all  sach  emotional  roioeSf 
aimirablj  suited  to  the  ejtpression  of  humor,  and  of  rising  from  a 
touchiAg  pathos  into  the  most  stirrii^,  thrilling  and  triumphant  tones. 
There  is  soch  hannony  between  thought  and  style,  manner  and  voios, 
ftat  each  giyes  force  to  the  otfiw,  and  all  unite  in  one  e&ct  on  the 
hearer. 

'  We  know  not  how  so  well  to  oompress  a  view  of  his  services  and 
(&tfacter,  as  in  the  comprdiensive  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  the 
Iforfolk  Agricultural  Society's  first  anniversary  meeting:  ^'We  att 
remember  him, —  some  of  us  personally, — myself,  certainly,  with  great 
interest  in  his  deliberations  in  die  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
^  which  he  brought  such  a  degree  of  learning,  and  aUlity,  and  ^ 
qttenee,  as  few  equalled,  and  none  surpassed.  He  administered,  after- 
wards, satis&otorily  to  his  feDow-citiiens,  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  the 
commonwedth.  He  then,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  country,  wqo^ 
abroad.  He  was  deputed  to  represent  his  government  at  the  most  im- 
portant court  of  Europe;  and  he  carried  thither  many  qualities,  most  of 
them  essential,  and  all  of  them  ornamental  and  useful,  to  fill  that  hi|^ 
station.  He  had  educatioQ  and  schohur^p.  He  had  a  reputation  at 
heme  and  abroad.  More  than  all,  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  the 
politics  of  the  world,  with  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  natioas,  with 
the  history  and  policy  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  And  how  well 
these  qualities  enabled  him  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  literature  and 
character  of  his  native  land,  not  we  only,  but  idl  the  country  and  all 
the  world  know.  He  has  performed  this  career,  and  is  yet  at  such  a 
period  of  life,  that  I  may  venture  something  upon  the  character  and 
privilege  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  predict,  that  those  who  have 
kiiown  him  long  and  know  him  now,  those  who  have  seen  him  and  see 
hhn  now,  those  who  have  heard  him  and  hear  him  noW)  are  very  likely 
tQ  think  that  his  country  has  demands  upon  him  for  future  eflbrta  inits 
service." 

In  addition  to  the  speeches  contained  ip  the  two  volumes,  Mr. 
Bverett  is  the  author  <^  some  puUicatiops  which  have  appeared  sei»- 
icfely :  such  as  the  Defenoo  of  ChriHiaiiity,  before  aUuded  to;  an 
46* 
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fJJMaj  on  flie  CbdmB  of  Citizens  of  ihe  United  States  on  Pbitign^of- 
ernments,  which  originally  appeared  in  tho  Korth  American  Renew: 
a  life  of  General  Stark,  'vrtiSch  appears  as  ike  first  article  in  Ifr. 
Sparks'  library  of  American  Biognphy;  and  a  Biographical  BfaBMir 
of  Mr.  Webster,  forming  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  lii 
works.  The  speeches  and  reports  of  BIr.  Everett  in  Congress,  aadVi 
other  pofitical  speeches  and  writings,  would  probably  ferm  a  ocAeeAm 
as  large  as  that  of  his  miscellaneous  orations  and  speeches.  Abore  a 
hundred  articles  are  stated  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  the  Nectii 
American  Review,  and  many  in  other  journals.  A  hope  was  expressed, 
by  Judge  Story,  in  the  letter  above  cited,  that  Mr.  Everett  wodd 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  some  elaborate  work.  It  woidd 
appear,  from  the  following  paragraph  m  Ae  prefiice  to  Ate  coHeelieB 
of  his  orations,  that  he  has  contemplated  such  an  undertaking: 

'^It  is  still  my  purpose,  should  my  health  permit,  to  ctBsr  to  Ae 
pubSo  indulgence  a  selection  from  a  large  number  of  artides  eotttrib- 
uted  by  me  to  the  North  American  Re^ew,  and  from  the  speeditt, 
reports  and  official  correspondence,  prepared  in  ilie  discharge  of  w 
duties  of  the  several  official  stations  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fill, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  am  I  wholly  without  hope  tliat  I  shafl  be 
able  to  execute  the  more  arduous  project,  to  which  I  have  devoftei'  a 
good  deal  of  time  fbr  many  years,  and  towards  which  I  have  coUeeted 
ample  materials, —  that  of  a  sysiematic  treatise  on  die  modem  low  of 
nations,  more  especially  in  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been 
discussed  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Bvrope 
since  the  peace  of  1788.'' 


GEORGE  8TILLMAN  HILLARD. 

JULY  4,  1836.     FOB  THB  GTrV  AUTHORITIBS. 

"  It  cannot  be  detiied  that  we  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  gnMi- 
ing  indifferent  to  the  celebration  of  this  day,"  says  HiQard.  '*  It.iih« 
once  hailed  — and  some  who  hear  me  can  remember  the  time — iritk 
emotions  too  deep  fbr  words.  The  fhll  hearts  of  men  overfiowoA  in 
the  copious,  gushing  tears  of  dnlAiood,  and  mlently  went  up  to  heirfai 
mk  die  wings  of  pndse.    Whb  tboir  own  sweat  tooA  tiieir  own  iflfcd 
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Sby  wem  yet  teeak  fiom  the  greftt  eveiitB  which  we  reed  of  as  cold 
jnBtters  ot  history.  The  storm  had  passed  by,  b«t  the  swell  oi  the 
tnnUed  waters,  risiiig  in  dairk-heaying  ridges,  yet  marked  its  duration 
and.  viokoce.  All  things  then  wore  the  beanty  of  novelty,  and  long 
poisession  had  not  dnlled  the  e^euse  of  enjoyment.  The  golden  ligjbt 
aad  glittering  dews  of  the  morning  were  above  and  aronnd  them. 
.  Xhe  wine  of  life  sportded  and  ftamed  in  its  fireddy-pooxed  cup.  The 
hwAj  form  of  Liberty  —  to  us  so  fimuliar — seemed  like  a  bri^ 
won,  newly  limited  npoa  this  orb,  from  the  starry  eoorts  of  heaven ; 
wd  men  hung,  with  the  n^iture  of  levers,  upon  her  inquring  ^ano0B 
^fiA  her  animating  smiles.  Bat  a  half-oentury  has  rolled  by,  and  a 
new  feoeration  has  sprung  up,  who  seem  to  thmk  that  their  social  and 
political  privileges  belong  to  them  as  naturally  as  air  and  light,  and 

-  lefleot  as  little  upon  the  way  in  which  they  came  by  them.  The  very 
magiutude  of  our  blessings  makes  us  insensible  to  their  value,  as  tbe 
•waents  supposed  that  the  music  of  the  spheres  could  not  be  heard, 
beioanse  it  wasso  loud  The  i|h(de  thing  has  become  to  us  an  old  story. 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Seventy-siz,  and  of  the  times 
that  tried  mmi's  seals,  that  we  are  growing  weary  of  the  sound.  .  The 
(mme  feeling  which  made  the  Athenians  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called 
she  just,  makes  us  tired  of  hearing  this  called  a  glorious  anniversary. 
But  that  man  is  Uttle  to  be  envied  who  cannot  disentangle  this  ocoa- 
fjen  from  the  secondary  and  debasmg  associations  which  ding  to  it, — 
from  its  noise^  its  dust,  its  confusion,  its  dull  orations  and  vapid  toasts, 
—  and,  ascending  at  once  into  a  higher  region  of  thought  and  feeling, 
recognise  the  full,  unimpaired  force  of  that  grand  manifestatioa  of 
moral  power  which  has  conse<nrated  the  day.  A  cold  indiflerenoe  to 
tins  cdebration  would,  in  itself,  be  a  sign  of  onunous  impcnrt  to  the  for- 
tones  of  the  republic.  He  who  greets  the  light  of  this  morning  with 
no  throb  of  generous  feding  is  umrorthy  of  n  share  in  that  heritage 
of  glory  which  he  claims  by  right  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  his 
degenerate  veins.    That  man,  had  he  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 

.jBSOSt  surely  have  been  found  wanting  to  his  country,  in  her  hcmr  of 

,  igany  and  straggle.  NeiAer  with  tongue,  nor  pmne,  nor  hand,  would 
ha  have  aided  the  most  inspiring  cause  that  ever  appealed  to  a  mag- 

.  fianimcwfl  breast  The  same  east  of  diaracter  which  makes  <me  inca- 
paUb  of  foding  an  absorbing  emotkn,  makes  him  incapable  of  heroic 
aftwlsnod  haroic  sacnfifes   .  He  iriK^osMMt  forget  hisoielf  in  adnur- 
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ift amorce gmi;  ttd^Aa  fnmrdjm^mpft^ 
MKiDg  nmi kmiAj  rwiwimg  ctJIbI weritii,  i»ite<K;  m  ma^dw^ 
Md  ligii  <>f  a  Bobfe  nrtve." 

Ooifgt  SdlkMi  mkoA  im  hm  si  IheliiM,  MyM,  aeyt  8^ 
im».     EB»  S0dier,  »  drafter  of  Ooi.  Stanun,  dM  wl«i  hb 

maimoeotm  of  Ibis  BiiiooHim»ey  ivIkb  &  hm  dendUiedi  ki  iktt  j«v 
1844,  M  gnm  m  tlw  Birtiii  Boek  of  11666^  ave  imryin 
^^iWtmify  Aete  wore  M  iiilriBM 
it  t»  tiie  rfhctiwmte  tmwaibfaniw  of  A»  fcgyfc  ^Onie  wter  inv  af 
ibfng  Boie  Imw,  siofe  iMtihts,  MMre  vamitk^"  gajs  Mr.  liillMJ 

«qpt  ineDuyeuieni,  that  owdd  ht  'masffmi.  *€k»iig  otti '  iratMika 
iiM«  (  It  ^ms  ODfy  earobiDgiiig  a  toobi  irilii  a  toof  fixr  one  inllMNib; 
Wd,  nally,  Ml  b^  eaoogh  frr  a  ireB^grown  \mj  Id  iwii^a  kifctai m 
Ofot  nhal  ^  iva  <»fe  ftr  aH  tkb  f  ToaCifa  aad  liepe,  and  li^  hemm, 
awi  audi  w|^  M^peiaDs!  Eon  Unj  giUed  and  eolend  Iboao 
UraBa!  Wto mare  thmiagal  topartry  tiity  hang  wmad  their mtod 
iditolatkm !  wkh  lAat  rant  Ihey  emparpbd  that  doBtjr  floor  I  idutt 
4^a^d»f  ibtdammdihatiiaRawstAiraM!"  Aftar< 
the  adtsatage  of  a  spacioas  JniWg  •ehwttMUM,  and  tha  ficfco  i 
•nafofdiefldielan,  Mr.ffiBsdooaliMM:  '^ThcMvnabeHari 
tffOkmafHoowliMmtfaadailyooQraearapddioiAooL  HiaheHMB 
aregwmaap  boycu  Like  diein,  tfiey  tpetk  eat  ^  irtiiie 
Si&e  ihem,  diey  oaH  aa&MS.  Like  tham,  thej  weep  lioBest  i 
'la«|^  beait^  laii|^.  When  a  bey  efaenoee  Id  make  an  asB  of  1 
hjr^aeed  er  deed,  uMi  what  diatm^iieai  k  the  &ol  ccwMnnniftilnd  «> 
4bini!  He ie aever  left  la  grape  Ua  way  by  iafiereaoea  WooU  that 
-^rooeuld  dl  be  boys  again,  far  one  da^!  Ifbat  fines  neehonld  aee 
in  OoQtt4itaeet  and  SlaleHrtnel!  I  paaa  daily,  in  the  ataeela,  wfmm 
oef  Biy  old  aohod^Boas.  Te  me  ikey^wm  alwaya  boysw  I  eea  the 
UooiaiBg  koke  of  eUldQiood  dnroai^  thoee  atiang  and  manly  Knaa. 
Aad  yet,  bow  many  a«B  dinged!  Sadi  odU,  money-gettmg  ayea  ale 
tamed  iqpen  me!  8eeaehaaapnitdbevatttwaialooate,aBdara^ 
akaoat  gaacty.  Some  hvre  ^tM  oempieaaMi  lip  and  fariimad 
-nhieh  speak  of  aappieased  gnei^— *of  timtanapoken  sofroar  \ 
Jiagf  eanant  mines  aaiay  the  haartoaMBa.  Inaome, 
iaaeohangod  that  it  looks  kka  amaak.  Oaaae  ■  awmyt-^aiai 
WJIfa'thaaa^'Aaflaaaaaf  yaaifliis  mdmyaiaad. 
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i■lollMllal^  atliMbioftkflHpiBdiiBtolbiwran  Ab  I  pMi  bj  thiw. 
«iriy  oooqpMiioiii^  widi  a  cold  nod  of  neeogniriMt,  I  kave  oAeii  Innfrf 
t»«t0p  tfieU)  ttid  sftf  to  diMB,  ^Tdl  a»,  m  tea  wtnbi  your  iMlary. 
Whmdb9wft8ldiepiMli«ll]&?'"  After  ■Mwaoi to hfataiAar 
«il  oettaiA  &Torito  ti^mknammj  Mr.  H!Hii4  wiitos  of  the  U^^ 
sifftatageg  of  oakno  now  eagoyooL  ^'  We  wave  oompoUid,"  laya  be^ 
"^ta  find  OB  faflh  kodea  m  the  GHoweator  Oiaok  Qraamir}  I^n»- 
^nbe'a  Biotksnrjr,  and  a  IMpUn  Vicgil,  wkh  m  orria  moiBderiiig 
obng  the  naafgiB,---^  Uuagi  iioir  aa  vuMh  ooiofdato  aa  wigs  aadthaei 
Oflanend  iuUB.  I  hoir  bow  ia  tk  Mbool  a  mmad  of  ^  log^  paadKr 
oatoa,'  aa  ■ttaage  to  lij  ooia  aa  noaat  asd  verba  weca  to  Jaok  Cwk'a* 
Thaae  tm  bdi  are  stridiog  after  as  with  sofea^eigpMd  boota."  Mk 
■iUatd  eoterad  Ourtaid  Cottage  in  1824,  and  to  his  latoat  U&  Im 
■afor  ftrgotton  that  pariod  iHmb,  with  heart  ML  oC  fnr  and  aatabd 
Ml  of  books,  he  weat  to  be  oyamiBad  hafiwe  aBioriiig  anttiige,  and 
thanebaaathad  the  atBJOaphana  of  letters.  Wo  eaanot  fiaAaar  oB^odgp- 
lag  here  a  Tory  agroaabia  reaaniacanoe  af  Mr.  HHlard  in  regud  to 
Bdward  Bveratt,  who  was  a  paofeaaor  m  the  oottege  whea  he  hetaan  a 
aladant  in  that  iaadtutioa:  *' We  raaallj  o«rtainly  wkh  m  aoniplaeant. 
aiaae  of  aaperioritj  lor  the  eaUer  haiart  of  Byaihood,  tke  bojidi  aatfai^ 
■aam  with  wUah  we  onrsalfaa  haag  apan  hia  aoaenta  in  thoae  dajra. 
lie  aeamed  to  express  and  embody  oar  dwams  of  an  acrtimplishad 
aBholar  and  a  finiahad  aian.  To  anas  hearing  hian,  whanofor  ha 
addieaaedthe  poUk^  waaaa  annoyaooe  nAieh  roae  almost  to  the  dig* 
ttity  ef  a  nnsfertane.  And  to  tUs  day,  we  oonfiass  an  ineapacity  to 
^pply  anythkig  like  an  laqMitud  jndgBMOt  to  Ua  eariier  diaaonraaa, 
baasnae  they  are  ao  indissolBbly  associated  with  all  4lie  antnsnoemeoto 
and  iQask)Bs  of  yoolh.  The  firesh  gales  of  die  nomiag  blorw  aioand 
aa  we  read,  and  die  daw  of  hope  Ilea  brif^  onoe  mare  npao  the  nntriad 
WDiU.  To  aa,  there  aaa  words  bat  aeaaAelinaa.  I\Mea,nawanlDaown 
4B  earth,  throng  baak  apan  aa,  and  we  liatan  again  to  ?oieaa  locked  ki* 
Ae  ragged  oell  of  death.  In  that  Nestor-like  disparifpng  e(»aparison,> 
aa  apt  to  aoBM  W1&  eanung  yeara,  wa  haae  Boawtimoa  aahed  ooaarfaas, 
SMt  merely  whether  theea  waa  any  oaa  now  eapaUe  of  awakening  anak 
anAaanaat  in  yonng  natarai^  bat  whether  tha  fiwhag  stSl  anrviffad^*^ 
wholhaa  any  iary  shapea  rf  enehanlBaent  yet  hagerad  in  the  Mnrning 
tonight  of  lift,  nnaaasad  by  the  invading  bkae  of  naa&d  knowM^'' 
jten  aallega  azhihitian,  inl«17,  Mi;  HilkBdA)lhared  an  aankkA  ^ 
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Abiues  of  Geniua ;  and,  when  a  candidate,  in  1881,  ftr  flie  iegnb  of 
lluter  of  Arts,  lie  gare  another  oration,  on  the  Dangen  to  whioh  fb» 
Minds  of  Toung  Men  in  onr  country  are  exposed.  He  iraa  a  stadsitt 
m  the  Law  School  of  the  college  until  he  graduated,  in  18S2,  when  he 
read  law  with  Charles  P.  Cartis,  Esq.,  and  was  an  attorney  at  Ae  Siit 
fcXk  bar.  Mr.  Hillard  is  an  eminent  coonseDiV.  In  1885  he  manried 
\  SnsanT.,  daughter  of  the  hte  Judge  Howe,  of  Northampton.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  to  the  city  Council,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  und 
July,  1847,  and  was  two  years  its  president  He  has  been  a  represeiit- 
ative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1849. 

The  manly  and  decided  course  of  Mr.  Hillard,  in  the  State  Senate, 
elidted  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  warm 
response.  In  his  remarks  on  legislative  instructions  to  representatires 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  happy  allusion  to  Mr.  Hillard,  March 
7, 1850.  He  said  it  had  become  quite  too  frequent  a  practice  finr  State 
Legislatures  to  present  resolutions  in  Congress  on  all  subjects,  and  to 
instruct  us  here  on  all  subjects.  ^'  I  took  notice,  with  pleasure,"  sail 
Mr.  Webster,  '^  of  some  remarks  (m  this  subject,  made  the  other  day,  ia 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  youngman  of  talent  and  of  character, 
from  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  Hillaid. 
He  told  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  TOte  tor  no  instmo- 
tions  whatever,  to  be  forwarded  to  members  of  Congress,  nor  Sir  any 
resoluticms  to  be  offered,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massachusetts  as 
to  what  their  members  of  Congress  ought,  to  do.  He  said  he^  saw  no 
prt^riety  in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  instructions  and  reading 
lectares  to  another  set  of  public  servants.  To  their  own  master  tiiey 
ipnst  stand  or  fiill,  and  that  master  is  thdr  constituents."  Mr.  Webster 
further  remarked :  '^  K  the  question  be  om  which  aflects  her  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  affects  the  interests  of  all  other  States,  I  should 
no  more  regard  her  political  wishes  or  instructions,  than  I  would  regard 
the  wishes  of  a  man  who  mij^t  appoint  me  an  arUter  or  referee  to 
decide  mxoB  important  private  rig^t,  and  who  might  instruct  me  to 
decide  in  his  &vor."  , 

A  jonroalist,  in  noticing  the  oration  of  Mr.  ffillard  on  our  national 
independence,  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  full  of  passages  of  the  hig^iest  elo- 
quence, ooiidied.in  ki^^uage  of  a  Tyrian  dye."  The  dear  fountain  of 
such  a  mmd  as  his  shodd  not  cease  to  pour  ferth  oopious  streams  6r 
intellectual  refreshmmit  WhowouM  not  learn  a  lesson  fimn  his  beaa- 
tifulHttlemofal  of  <' A  Flitch  on  bath  Knees,  aod  Gloves  on'' ¥    Hi 
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ii-^,pni8Bt  civmod  mMMTy  of  lik  genemtkm,  in  die  hmtm  \a^ 
Wbo,  that  luiB  heard  hi9  public  lectores,  can  ever  forget  his  silvery  Toioei 
ij^  inelodioiis  intonations,  and  his  graceful  manner?  He  is  perfiMt 
niiiter  of  a  soft  and  beautiful  diction,  ^i8  style  is  nerer  entangled 
aamig  tba  brambles  of  Carlyle,  whose  ecoentrio  language  and  fi^pires 
aiOj  &r  the  most  part,  a^  thorns  to  good  taste ;  and  a  critic,  in  allusioii 
to  hia  omtion  on  the  Belations  of  the  Poet  to  his  Age,  sajs  that  the 
of^pusite  and  flownig  sentences  seem  allied  to  music,  and  touch  the 
ovtvard  sense,  as  well  aa  stir  the  fimcy  and  excite  the  reflective  powers. 
What  Mr.  Hilkid  felicitously  remaiics  in  reg^  to  the  oratiooa  of 
SdwBid  Everett,  may  be  jnatly  iqpplied  to  his  own  producdons :  "We 
4o  not  find  in  them  careless  defects,  redeemed  by  careless  graces;  nor 
^pignuumatic  point;  nor  that  picturesque  Mosaic  which  is  made  up  of 
chips  of  aphorisms  and  crystals  of  poetry ;  nor  those  terse  and  racy 
^sqpressions  which  take  the  wings  of  proverbs  and  fly  over  the  land ;. 
Wr  those  inimitable  felicities  of  phrase,  which  dart  £rom  the  heart  of 
g/smvm  like  lightning  from  the  doud." 

The  introduction  and  notes  of  Mr.  Hillard  to  an  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  five  volumes,  published  at 
Boston,  in  1839,  give  him  a  name  among  the  veiy  few  imperishaUe. 
writers  of  New  England.  He  says  of  the  Faerie  Queene  that  it  is  the 
delight  of  imaginative  youth,  and  of  men  who  have  preserved,  in  man- 
hood, the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  and  ceased  not  to  reverence  the 
dreams  of  their  youth.  He  who,  at  forty,  reads  the  Faerie  Queene 
with  as  much  delight  as  at  twenty,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  wise  and  a 
liappy  man. 

Mr.  Hillard  is  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Henry  B.  Cleveland,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Capt  John  Smith.  His  twelve  admirable  lectures  for  the 
Lowell  Institute,  on  the  character  and  writmgs  of  John  Milton,  should 
be  published  in  a  permanent  form,  as  they  are  identified  with  his  own 
literaiy  history. 


•^^EEOME  VAN  CROWNINGSHIELD  SMITH. 

JIFLT  4,  18M.    FOE  THB  nOFQi  OT  SOUIH  BOBKOr. 

Was  bom  at  Conway,  N.  H.,  July  20, 1800,  and  was  son  of  Bioh- 
.4|«dB«iaoinSniitb)  a  respectable  physician;  and  hia  mother  was  Sanh 
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GkntAhtgSif  of  HoIKb)  K.  H.  Had  a  dtfgiw  Ami  AoM'  IMtMOTf*, 
HI  1816;  aftd  M.  B.  al  Wffifamif  CMI^,  iiliere,  in  1882,  bo  ym 
«l60ted  Pyofwaorof  AbsImiij  and  Physiolc^,  in  tiie'n&^dim}  depM^ 
iBMl,  keatod  at  Pitto6eld,  under  tbe  natneof  the  Berkshire  Medkil 
bflf^tioQ,  irhidi,  bj  an  aet  of  tbe  Legidatare,  became  air  indepandntt' 
iBitittttioB.  He  married  ffin  Maria,  daog^  of  Sheriff  HemyOttr- 
Mi  Brtmn,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  nas  a  BtadBnt  in  aorgery  mrint 
tbe  eminent  Dr.  Wifliam  Ingalb,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Sxmdi  had  a  genhe 
for  atalnary,  and  exeonted,  with  artiatioal  skfll,  boata  of  Biah^^  Ikv- 
patridk,  of  Hon.  Marehall  P.  Wilder,  Kthop  Eaatbmm,  and  otWs. 

Dr.  Smith  established  tfie  Boston  Medical  IntelU^oer,  in  qoaortt^, 
and  was  the  editor.  It  had  long  been  known  as  tbe  Boston  MeAed' 
and  9argical  Journal,  when  it  assumed  the  octayo  form.  He  was  its 
oondnetor  tfaroagh  more  than  forty  tolnmes,  and  it  is  a  good  inder  of' 
Us  inind:  He  prepared  Tedaable  notes  to  a  Boston  e^tion  d  Cooper's 
8argerj.  He  was  editor  of  the  BostMi  Weekly  News  Letter,  in  twt» 
Tolnmes  octaro,  poblished  in  1825-26, — an  exceBent  local  histttafeal 
chronicle,  scarcely  extant,  as  the  copes  were  mostly  destroyed  at  ft 
great  fire  in  Conrt-street,  at  the  same  time  when  ^  original  nucnn- 
•eripl  of  Oo¥.  Winthrop^s  Journal  was  also  destroyed.  He  prepared  a 
n^y  of  Uie  American  Indians,  published  anonymously,  by  Olarlr. 
Ho  revised  an  English  reprint  of  tlie  Mother's  Medical  Guide,  willt 
additions.  Dr.  Smith  was  author  of  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Econ^ 
ony,  Habits  and  Culture,  of  the  Honey-bee ;  and  of  the  Revelations 
of  Mrs.  Fox,  an  amusing  satire  on  Animal  Magnetism,  with  caricatures 
by  Johnston.  He  was  editor  of  six  volumes  of  Sdentifie  Tracts,  and 
of  Memdrs  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  first  a  candidate  fbr  the  presi- 
dency. One  of  his  best  productions  is  the  Natural  History  ot  tbe 
Rshes  of  Massachusetts,  ffis  Class-book  of  Anatomy,  with  engrav- 
iags;  exhibits  a  mind  well  furnished  with  elementary  science.  M 
editor  of  the  American  Medical  Pocket-book,  he  aided  medical  science 
His  contributions  to  Bowl's  Picture  of  Boston  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  that  work.  He  has  done  much  for  the  Boston  Alma^ 
nac.  Dr.  Smith  has  kept  a  diary  of  historical  and  general  information, 
regarcEi^  Boston,  finr  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  record* 
ing  &ffsta  of  municipal  history  not  elsewhere  to  be  gathered.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  legacy  to  tiie  Massacbusetts  Histmcal  Society.  Df.' 
fliulb  Ihui  bees  a  man  of  untking  industry. 

Js  laae  Dr.  Smttb  was  eleeted  «m  PM  FhysMati  fbr  BiMlon,  » 
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^Mfebk  KpniHj  he  nwrittBtiJ  mote  pencM,  poftipt,  &ta  a»jr  titer 
f  JijBirfwn  to  New  Bb|^wA  Ik  18^7  he  was  elected  ta  die  Stete  Leg* 
and  soeoeeded  m  eflbctmg  aa  aHen  bw  nguiamg  ftraigD  pai>* 
,  tir  Ihi  eDUeotiett  of  »  eaptalioii  tu  <m  feieigiM 
poHJallaBaaehiiaetta;  whkhlaacwasdeveledtodc&ajuigAeejiyeiiaue 
ef  peer  and  mk  emigMm^  vntU  tfie  daehmtioA  ef  tiie  Uniled  8Mte 
JShytOBiDCoartyatWaahingt^ 

H^eanirtitotionaL  Dr.  Smith  has  been  »  uaefel  menber  of  the  eehool 
fwmittee,  and  was  a  joBtiee  of  the  peace.  In  1848  he  wm  mgua 
elcaled  to  the  Le^aktare,  and  ^ms  chumMiii  of  a  q)edal  johA  eoa»* 
■ttttee  cm  alien  paopers.  He  prepared  a  atalistical  docitiiMDt  oti  Ae 
jcBMnt  eondilioii  aod  fiitare  iftfliieneB  that  the  great  ibAu  of  ftr> 
eig^en  is  destined  to  exereise  over  the  eoiMfitJon  of  oar  ooimtrjr.  in 
the  eaaoe  year,  and  in  1862,  he  irae  e  eandidate  for  the  najoraHjr  ef 
SoitOQ.  He  wae  soooeeded,  m  the  <piarantiiie  department,  July  1649, 
l^  Dr.  Baarj  Q.  Glaiic  No  man  has  been  more  femiliar  with  the. 
Mtare  of  amaU-pox  and  kindted  leadiflome  inftotions,  or  moiw  leal- 
QQsij  devoted  to  the  oauae,  than  the  subjeot  ef  ihis  memoir. 

Df.  Smith  was  an  earl  J  ad  veeate  for  the  nniyenal  introdnedoQ  of  pme 
waterattheexpenseof  the  city  of  Boston;  and  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Masonic  Temphs  Feb.  5, 1884,befove  the  MaseaohnsettB  Charitable 
Mechanic  Associalion,  and  in  presence  of  the  city  authorities,  vrgi^^ 
zeaaons  why  pure  water  should  be  adopted  by  the  city,  and  preposinga 
sdiednle  br  the  supply  of  one  hundred  dioasand  persons  from  Jamaisa 
Pond.  The  last,  and  not  leasts  important  senriee  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  k 
the  gathering  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  great  haU  of  the 
Fitehbofg  depot,  Nov.  7, 1849.  It  was  on  his  invitation  that  a  few 
fiieads  met  at  his  resideaoi.  No.  12  Bowdom-street^  and  in  the  base* 
men^-room  dedded,  Oet  9, 1848,  to  attempt  ihe  first  wimrBal  gal^ 
ering  nf  the  whde  brotherhood  <tf  a  State,  in  the  United  States.  Sa 
has  bean  a  freqnent  lecturer  on  soientifio  sabjects.  His  extenrive  em- 
dteion,  and  remarfcaUy  bhmd  and  social  manners,  render  his  sodety 
h^^  captivating.  In  the  sprii^  of  18M  he  made  the  toor  of  But^ 
and  Asia,  and  waa  a  constant  ccmtrHmtor  to  Boston  joonials  during  Us 
tmveb.    He  is  author  ef  a  Pilgrimage  to  Egypt  and  F^deetine. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  &nith  en  oor  natkmal  birthday  is  almost  the 
QKfy  purely  historical  perfimnanee  in  tiiis  eoBeotion.    It  rdates  the 
ancient  histoiy  of  Matlapan  Neck,  the  noble  ftat  of  Wadrittglo^ 
haq^  ef  Dorchca>ar ,  and  its  anneamlien  to  Boston  by  the  amiezaion 
4T 
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(tf««ifliB«iDiiBr^g6,iiil8M.  H»ftaid»tiMiAe 
of  Boston,  and  tbep<dttioaI  redemption  rfNortkAnierkftyVBai 
Oft  Boniieoto  Heifi^ts. 
•  We  eenoot  resist  die  plessore  of  slhdiiig  to  en  impreosiie  iinidwit 
tittt  oeeorred  dornig  the  deliferj  of  tbis  oretioii.  There  wee  prooset 
im  the  Audienoo  a  veMortble  person,  then  safpseed  to  be  one  bnndni 
years  of  age,  who  was  addressed  bj  the  orator,  on  riaiog  fimn  his  sesti 
snf^KMrted  on  one  side  bj  Cd.  Henry  Porkitt,  and  by  Maj. 
Bossdl  on  the  other  side  of  him,  amid  the  whole  andioMO, 
and  gasing  with  intense  interest  It  appeared  afterwards,  however, 
that  the  aged  reteran  had  mistaken  hk  age;  as,  according  to  the 
Boston  records,  he  was  bom  August  25,  1742,  being  ninety-three 
years  of  age.  A  Memoir  of  George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  one  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  of  1773,  was  published,  written  by  B.  B.  Thaeher. 
He  died  at  Little  Herkimer,  Herkimer  county,  N.  T.,  Not.  5,  1840, 
aged  ninety-eight    Dr.  Smith  said : 

'^  Nearly  the  kst  of  that  £earless  company  of  patriots  who  oonsfti* 
tuted  the  celebrated  Boston  Tea  Party  is  now  before  the  audience,— 
the  venerable  relic  or  a  century.  This  is  Mr.  Geoige  Robert  Twelves 
Hewes,  who  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  on  the  5th  day  of  theoomiug 
September,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Boston, —  and  who,  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  earnestly  desired  to  revisit  the  early  scenes  of  youth,  that  his 
eyes  might  be  gladdened  with  objects  in  which  they  ODce  delighted. 
How  wonderful !  One  hundred  years  of  age !  —  yet  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  &oulties,  and  susceptible  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse. 

'^  Let  the  youth  who  have  this  rare  ofqpcvtunity  of  gaiing  npcHi  the 
features  of  this  extraordinary, —  this  last  man,  as  it  were, —  remou- 
ber  the  circumstance,  that  in  their  oU  age  th^  may  say  to  their  chil- 
dren, they  saw,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1835,  a  man  who  assisted  in  throw- 
ing into  the  ocean  three  cargoes  of  tea,  in  order  to  re^  the  exactions 
of  foreign  taskmasters.  And  may  the  sjnrit  which  animated  him  on 
t|Mi  remarkable  occasion  live  in  them  and  thehr  posterityi  while  home 
has  endearments,  and  true  patriotinn  exists  in  the  land  which  gavf 
them  birth !  Venerable  old  man !  May  Heaven's  choicest  Messiiiigl 
rest  upon  your  frosted  head  I  Since  you  were  bom,  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  have  probably  gone  down  to  the  gravof  aai 
yet  you  are  spared,  by  Divine  Phmdence,  to  be  a  living  monitor  to  11%. 
ifdimsh  our  precious  institotionsi  and  to  tnmsmit.thmn  unirafjMrsii 
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to  g<irn<hf  gwntitift.  Tfaoc^  yoa  oima  to  lb&  bdl  «f  jonr 
diOilMod  kraiiig  upon  %  staff,  aad  freHng  your  dependoioe  on  the 
charities  of  a  adfish  world,  yoa  are  siinroiiiided  byfirioDdi  wlio  ftel  tbai 
tkiir  pioqierit^  is  rofiwable  to  the  pri?«tkns,  saerifioes  and  peraonal 
khors,  of  70a  and  your  braTe  assootates  in  arms.  Biay  your  kit  days 
he  peaeefol,  calm,  and  htsppj]  and  with  your  hat  btoath,  I  beseech 
yon,  infoke  a  bleesii^iA our  ooounon  country! 

*  Maj  J9at  last  d^jn  in  one  smooth  channel  ran, 
And  end  in  pWaenre,  aa  the/  fint  hegvn.'  " 


THEOPHILUS  FI8KE. 

JULT  4,  1836.    lOB  IHB  TRADES  UNION. 

Was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  married,  at  Cazenovia,  N.  T.,  May, 
1851,  Susan,  daughter  of  Hon.  Justin  Dwinette.  The  subject  of  'Mr. 
Fiske,  in  the  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  on  Capital  against 
lahor.  It  was  delivered  at  Julien  Hall.  At  this  period  he  was  editor 
of  the  Worldngman's  Advocate.  He  removed  to  Virginia,  in  1841, 
and  published  the  Political  Reformer.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and 
was  for  a  period  the  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  in  Philadelphia; 
has  since  become  a  practical  biologist,  or  mesmerizer. 


JOSEPH  STORY. 

OCT.  U>  1835.    BULOQT  ON  GHUT  JUSnOB  IfATOHATJ,.    FOB  THE  SUFIOU: 

BAB. 

In  the  eulogy  before  us,  Justice  Story  thus  expressively  enlai^ 
on  the  capacity  of  Marshall  as  the  expositor  of  constitutional  law :  '^II 
was  here  that  he  stood  confessedly  without  a  rival,  whether  we  regard 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  our  civil  and  political  history,  his  admira- 
ble powers  of  illustration  and  generalization,  his  scrupulous  integrity 
and  exactness  in  interpretation,  or  his  consummate  skill  in  moulding 
Itis  own  genius  into  its  elements,  as  if  they  had  constituted  ihe  exdu- 
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dve  Btndy  of  his  Ufe.  B&  proudest  epitaph  maybe  imtten  in  i 
line, —  Here  lies  the  Expounder  of  the  Constitation  of  tlie  XTiAti 
States.  I  am  aware  ct  the  feroe  of  this  language,  and  have  no  desire 
to  qualify  it.  The  task  which  he  had  to  perform  was  fiur  deferent  fitn 
that  which  belongs  to  the  debates  in  other  places,  where  tqpics  may  he 
chosen,  and  expressed  or  avoided,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  & 
the  forum,  ^ere  is  no  choice  of  topics  to  be  urged,  there  are  no  pu- 
sions  to  be  addressed,  there  are  no  interests  to  be  courted.  CSritieal 
inquiries,  nice  discriminations,  severe  indudaons,  and  progressrve  dem- 
onstrations, are  demanded  upon  the  very  points  on  which  die  contro- 
versy hinges.  Every  objection  must  be  met  and  sifted ;  and  answered, 
not  by  single  flashes  of  thought,  but  by  the  closest  logic,  reasoning  out 
every  successive  position  with  a  eopious  and  ccmvincing  accuracy. 

'^  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  Chief  Justice  ^birshall  first  toA 
his  seat  on  the  bench,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  questions  of  con* 
stitutional  law  had  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Coimt. 
As  a  sdence,  constitutional  law  was  then  confessedly  new ;  and  tbat 
portion  of  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  whidi  may  be  subjected  to  judicM 
RTutiny,  had  heeia  explored  by  few  minds,  even  in  the  most  general 
forms  of  inquiry.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  course  of  Us 
judicial  life,  numerous  questions  of  a  practical  nature,  and  inv^dving 
interests  of  vast  magnitude,  have  been  constantly  before  tlie  Coini^ 
where  there  was  neither  gunle  norauthority,  but  all  was  to  bewroo^ 
out  by  general  principles.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  texts  wUdk 
scarcely  cover  the  breadth  of  a  finger  have  been  since  interpreted, 
expliuned,  limited  and  adjusted,  by  judicial  commentaries,  which  are 
now  extended  into  volumes.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  highest 
learning,  genius  and  eloquence,  of  the  bar,  have  been  employed  to 
raise  doubts  and  fortify  objections ;  that  State  sovereignties  have  stood 
impeached  in  their  legisLition,  and  ri^tsof  the  most  momentous  natme 
have  been  suspended  upon  the  issue ;  that,  under  such  ciroumstsnces, 
the  infirmities  of  fiilse  reasoning,  the  glosses  of  popular  appeal,  the 
scattered  fire  of  irregular  and  mconclusive  assertion,  and  the  want  of 
comprehensive  powers  of  analysis,  had  no  chance  to  escape  the  iostattt 
detection  of  the  profession.    Let  these  things,  t  say,  be  remembered; 
and  who^toes  not  at  once  perceive  that  the  task  of  expounding  iiHb 
oonstitntion,  under  such  circumstance^  required  almost  supahunuii 
ilnGtiesI    Itdemanded  a  mind  inwhichvast  reaches  of  thought  shodl 
txf  combined  with  patienoe  of  inveBtigation,  sobrie^  rf  juc^gmei^  ftfl>- 
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mtlmmmm  of  eomeqaeMes,  uA  nmtiaij  of  tl)»  priisqptai  of  iQlariMl»- 
itit'^aouy  to  aa  OKteaft  nrely  belooging  to  the  most  gifted  of  our  raoe. 
knu  •  **  How  this  gigantio  task  of  expounding  the  oonstittttioii  was  met  and 
Obi  «xamiied  hf  Chief  Justice  MarshaHi  let  the  profeasioii —  let  the  pnUic 
^1  ~-  dedde.  Situated  as  I  ami  I  maj  not  speak  tx  others  upon  such  an 
occasion.  But,  having  sat  bj  his  side  daring  ti^y-foar  jears ;  hav- 
ing witnessed  his  variois  ooostitiitional  labors ;  haying  heud  many  of 
thoie  exquisite  jnigmiNJi^  the  fruits  ef  his  own  unassisted  meditations, 
from  whkh  the  Court  has  deriTed  so  much  honor, —  ei  noa  aliquod 
namenque  decusque  gesaknus, —  I  confess  myself  unaUe  to  find  lan- 
fpmgd  sufficiently  exp-essive  of  my  admiratini  and  rererence  of  his 
transcendent  genius.  While  I  have  followed  his  fi)otBteps, —  not  as  I 
^cmld  have  wished,  but  as  I  have  been  able,  at  humble  distances, — in 
Ida  splendid  judicial  career,  I  have  constantly  felt  the  liveliest  gratitude 
to  that  beneficent  Providenoe  which  created  him  for  the  age,  that  his 
tatoats  might  illustrate  the  law,  his  virtues  adorn  the  bench,  and  his 
judgments  ^tablish  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitDtion  of  the  country, 
fiudi  is  my  humble  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  saliem  accumalem 
doniSy  et  fungar  inam  fnunere.  The  praSse  is  sincere,  thou|^  it 
may  be  perishable.  Notsohisfione.  It  will  flow  on  to  the  most  dis<- 
tant  agSB.  Even  if  the  constitution  of  his  country  should  perish,  his 
l^arioos  judgments  will  still  remain  to  instruct  mankind,  mitil  liberty 
duJI  cease  to  be  a  blessing,  and  the  soienee  of  j  uriqnrudence  shall  vanish 
ftam  the  catalogue  of  human  pursuits." 

Joseph  Story,  a  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  bora  at  Marblehead| 
Mass.,  Sept  18, 1779.  His  &ther  was  a  native  of  Boston,  an  active 
aetor  m  the  Tea  Party  of  177S,  and  a  surgeon  m  the  army  of  the  Bev- 
oioction.  His  primary  education  was  received  in  the  academy  o£  his 
xiative  town,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,  and  Michael  Walsh, 
the  noted  author  of  the  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1798,  on  which  occasion  his  theme  was  a  poem  on 
"  Beason."  He  pursued  the  study  of  kw  with  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Bewail,  of  Marblehead,  where  he  attempted  to  read  Coke  on  littleton, 
in  the  folio  edition,  thatched  overwith  Aose  manifold  annotatioBS  which 
eaase  the  best-trained  lawyer  "  to  gasp  and  stare."  As  he  strove  m 
vain  to  force  his  weary  way  through  its  rugged  page,  he  was  filled  with 
leqpair.  It  was  but  fiir  a  moment  The  tears  poured  from  his  eyes 
iqpcn  the  open  bo(dL  Those  tean,  says  Sumnor,  were  his  preoioua  bap- 
tnifito  the  learning  of  the  law.  From  that  time  Ibr^  he  peraevecei 
47* 
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with  ooBfirmed  ardor  tad  omfideDoe,  withoat  lat  or  hiniranoe.  Bi 
punmed  fak  legal  atttdies  at  Salem,  under  Judge  Samuel  Putaun.  Im 
1801  be  waa  admitted  to  the  Eeaaz  bar,  and  it  is  aaid  was  the  only 
avowed  Democrat,  at  that  period  among  the  lawyers  of  that  coun^. 
This  obstacle  to  his  ancoess  booq  gave  way  to  his  attaiumenta  and 
peculiar  tact  for  his  profoiBioD. 

He  has  often  avawed  that  literature  was  his  earliest  passion,  whk^ 
yielded  to  the  stern  requirements  of  duty  beekoning  him  to  the  toils  ^ 
professional  life;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  cannot  forget  that  this 
sentiment  pervaded  his  days,  remsrics  Sumner,  as  with  the  perfuaeof 
flowers.  Being  ardent  in  poetic  &bcj,  and  of  a  brilliaQt  imagination, 
his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  the  weaving  a  poem,  published  in  1804, 
oa  the  Power  of  Solitude,  the  idea  of  which  waa  conceived  by  the  sen- 
timealal  work  of  2iimmerman«  A  collection  of  his  poetical  effbaiaos 
are  gathered  in  the  second  edition  of  this  volume.  This  production, 
dioagh  a  fovorite  effort  of  the  author,  as  it  is  rehted,  like  the  Paradiae 
BegaiBed  to  the  taste  of  Milton,  never  heightened  the  power  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  and  it  has  slowly  passed  away  from  the  booksdier's 
sbdves,  as  a  thing  of  mediocrity;  yet  the  goshings  of  a  warm  heart 
ftream  down  its  pages.  It  has  been  ezi»re8sively  said  of  perishaUe 
poetry,  that  it  is  unnoticed  by  men,  and  abhorred  by  the  gods. 

In  1804  Mr.  Story  delivered  at  Salem  a  Democratic  oration  on  oor 
.  national  independence.  In  allosion  to  Je&rson,  he  says,  in  this  ora- 
tion, ''  The  &me  of  our  illustrious  administration  is  not  left  to  the  per- 
ishable breath  of  man.  It  is  recorded  in  deeds  which  shall  descend  to 
poatmty,  and  give  immortality  to  national  gratitude.  Jefieraon  has  not 
lived  finr  hia  ownage.  The  hand  which  traced  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence may  crumble  in  the. dust,  but  the  labors  of  thirty  years 
devoted  to  the  public  servioe  have  insured  a  tide  to  a  glorious  perpe- 
tmty."  So  arctent  was  he  in  political  leal,  that  he  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal rencounter,  it  is  related,  with  Qen.  Haskett  Derby,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Sakm.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  until  his  election  to  Congress,  in  1809,  where 
he  served  only  during  that  session,  when  he  declined  bemg  a  candidate. 
In  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1811  Mr. 
Btorj  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  resigned  Jan.  12, 1812. 
When  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  on 
judicial  reform,  religious  taxation,  and  other  objects.  Mr.  Story  has  the 
traditionary  reputation  of  oqginating  the  pnyect  of  newly  forming  the 
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senatorial  AstrictB,  for  the  pftnpbae  of  insuring  a  Demooratio  nugorit;^ 
In  the  tSenate.  It  is  hi^j  probable,  however,  that  the  Hon.  Saarael 
'  D^um,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate  m  that  session,  was  the  orig- 
&uttor  of  this  measure,  which  was  caricatured  in  the  Boston  Gaselte  of 
March,  1812,  bj  an  engraying,  executed  hj  E.  Tisdale,  a  miniatiire 
painter,  representing  the  new  order  of  districting  in  the  form  of  an 
unsightly  skeleton,  and  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Centinel  office^ 
Washington  AUston,  calling  there  with  James  Ogilvie,  a  lecturer  on 
oratory,  and  noticing  the  figure,  remarked  to  Russell,  the  editor, 
^'  What  an  odd-looking  creature  is  this !  it  looks  like  a  sahtnaader/' 
On  which  Ogilvie,  quick  as  light,  replies,  "Why,  let  it  be  named 
Oenymander,  for  the  governor.''  We  relate  this  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Palmer,  who  had  the  statement  from  Benjamin  Russell. 
Hiis  impolitic  districting  eflfected  a  reaction,  giving  the  Federal  party 
'a  decided  majority  in  the  Legislature;  the  districts  were  altered  to 
their  former  order,  and  the  Federalists  had  the  ascendency  for  twelve 
succeeding  years.  The  history  of  the  Gerrymander  is  a  beacon  for 
political  intolerance. 

When  in  Congress,  Mr.  Story  proposed  an  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  exerted  every  nerve  tor  the  repeal  of  Jeflferson's  Embargo  Aet, 
which  was  efiected ;  and  Jeflferson  said,  "  All  this  I  ascribe  to  Ofie 
Story,  a  pseudo  Republican."  Mr.  Story  said,  in  a  letter  written  in 
'  1812,  *'  Mr.  Jeflferson  has  honored  me,  by  attributing  to  my  influenoe 
the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act.  I  fireely  admit  that  I  did  all  I  could 
to  accomplish  it,  though  I  returned  home  before  the  act  passed.  The 
v«py  eagerness  with  which  Ae  repeal  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  party  ought  to  have  taught  Mr.  Jeflbrson  that  it  was 
already  considered  by  them  as  a  miserable  and  mischievous  fiiilure.'* 
Mr.  Story,  alter  this,  became  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  &vored  the  Republican  party,  but  not  with  so  much  seal, 
{^referring,  with  singleness  of  heart,  a  devotion  to  his  profession.  It  is 
evident  that  the  striking  disparity  between  the  generous  polfcy  of 
Washington  and  the  severe  and  exclusive  measures  of  Jefferson  decided 
the  discerning  mind  of  Story  to  an  abandonment  of  Democracy.  In* 
deed.  Justice  Story  stated,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  28,  1881  :  *'  I  was 
always,  at  all  times,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Washington ;  and 
an  admirer  of  his  conduct  and  principles,  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion,  though  they  were  to  me  matters  of  history.  I  read  and  examined 
Us  principks,  rad  have  made  tfiemi  m  a  great  measoro,  the  rale 'and 
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;gldd»  of  tny  life.    I  ivai,  aad  ftlwajv  bftT«  been,  %  lofer,  a  dm>tol 
l0V«r;  of  the  ooDstitation  of  tlie  Unlled  ^ 

of  the  Slalee.  I  nefer  msbei  to  farh^  the  gotenuneiit  to  a  nme 
oonfedmcj  of  States,  hot  to  i»reserve  the  power  of  the  general  gotenn 
meat,  given  by  all  tlra  States,  m  ML  ezeroiae  Sat  thdr  |»otectioii  and 
preeervation.'^ 

Mr.  Btorj  was  married,  in  1805,  to  Mary  Lynde,  dan^ter  of  Ber. 
Thonas  F^h  Oliter,  an  Episoopal  dergyman  of  Salem.  She  w»  a 
lady  of  rare  literaxy  knowledge,  and  warm  affection,  who  died  in  a 
ahc^period;  and  he  married  a  seeond  time, —  Sarah  Waldo  Wetooorei 
of  Boston,  Ang.  28, 1808,  by  whcmi  he  had  all  his  children. 

!Dke  station  of  an  associate  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Jodioial 
Court  was  vacated,  November,  1811,  by  the  decease  of  Ba^  W9* 
liam  Gashing,  of  Sdtnate,  who  had  oecikpied  it  from  the  organisation 
of  the  gofemment.  It  wax  ofl^red  to  John  Qoincy  Adams,  who 
deeliaed.  President  Madison  then  nominated  Joseph  Story,  who  was 
at  that  tilne  only  thirty-two  years  of  age, — an  instance  unprecedented 
in  this  republic,  or  of  Great  Britain,  of  such  a  youthful  af^wintment 
His  fervrat  love  €i  truth,  and  sound  legal  learning,  evinced  that  never 
was  a  measure  more  amply  justified  in  the  result  In  1829  Justice 
Stoiy  was  ^pointed  {vofessor  of  ihe  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  In  1820  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  for  revising  the  State  constitution,  where  he  exerted  Ids 
powers  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

In  the  ezoellait  Memoir  of  the  life  and  Times  of  Judge  Story, ' 
edited  by  his  son, — a  wiNrk  of  inestimable  value,  especially  to  the  law 
stadent, —  appears  a  relation  of  his  literary  and  domestic  habits,  which 
we  herewith  ttke  pleasure  to  insert : 

''-From  the  time  this  work  [Ccmunmitanes  on  Baihnents]  was 
completed',  my  fiither  had  beoi  engaged  upon  his  '  OiHoamentaries  an 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; '  and,  towards  the  lattw  part  <^ 
the  year  1882,  he  completed  the  manuscript,  and  begpm  to  print,  hav- 
ing been  only  about  a  year  ami  a  half  in  writing  the  three  volumes  of 
this  learned  and  elaborate  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  intervals  between  his  double  duties  as  professor 
and  judge, — each  of  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  ixxmpj^  if 
.  not  to  exhfust,  an  intelleet  even  of  mieigy  and  power, — his  fi^ility 
of  mind,  and  great  resources,  as  wdl  as  his  power  €i  endurk^  contin- 
uam  labor,  appear  eztraordinaiy.    Dnzjng  the  period  oosqpied  in  tite 
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mtei^of  Acie  efwnaigittMffcw.<m  Urn  Caui6Mim,  three  montBi  ^^ 
tone  bad  l)etDfpflfttm«lt»odaaodOA4ie  Si^roiiM  CeoHat^^^ 
ton,  where  he  had  boroe  his  fiill  pari  ia  prnpariiig  the  judgm^tsef  the* 
Qonit;  he  had  also  atteiided  all  his  ouooits  in  Maine^  New  Hiuqpahire^ 
Rhode  Xslaod  and  MassachnsetlHy  adi  writtea  the  qiimons  of  dial  Tear, 
reported  in  the  first  tdome  of  Sumner's  Beports ;  he  had  oocreoted' 
and  printed  his  Gooomentaries  on  BaihnentS)  carefoUy  examking  e^f^rj 
proof  and  revise;  he  bad  leotored  from  two  to  three  hours,  every  other 
day,  in  the  Law  Sdiool,  while  be  was  at  Oambridge;  he  had  attended 
at  the  moet-eourCs ;  and,  beudes  all  .this,  he  had  written  the  address  at 
the  oonseeratioQ  of  Mount  Aid)um,  the  notioe  ot  Chief  Justice  IVker, 
had  oonducted  an  extensive  eorrespondenee,  aikd  had  been  ill  nearly  a 
ipoolh. 

*^  The  secrets  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so- much  in  so 
short  a.  time  were,  systematic  industry,  variati(»i  of  labor,  and  cooeen-* 
taration  of  mind.  He  was  never  idle.  He  knew  the  value  of  these- 
odds  and  ends  of  time  which  are  so  often  thrown  away  as  useless,  and^ 
he  turned  them  all  to  good  account  His  tone  aid  his  work  weie! 
apportioned,  so  that  there  was  always  something  ready  for  the  wa^te 
time  to  be  expended  upon.  He  varied  his  labor,  nevw  overworking 
himself  on  one  subject,  never  straini^  his  fiiculties  too  long  in  one- 
direction^  but  recreating  himself  by  change  of  occupaticHi.  ^  Le 
ckangement  tP elude  est  te^fours  reldchement  pour  mait,^  said 
D'Agueeeau  of  himself;  and  so  my  fiither  found  it  He  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  become  nervous  or  excited  in  his  studies ;  Ixit,  the 
moment  that  one  employment  began  to  inritate  him,  he  abandoned  it 
for  another,  which  should  exerdse  dilTerent  faculties.  When  he  worked, 
it  was  with  his  whole  mind,  and  with  a  concentration  of  all  his  powers- 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Listlessness  and  half  attentk>n  bring  little 
to  pass.    What  was  worth  doing  at  all,  he  thought  wordi  doing  wdl. 

'^  And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  his  personal  habits  during 
the  day.  He  arose  at  seven  in  summer,  and  at  half-past  seven  in 
winter, —  never  earlier.  If  breakfast  was  not  ready,  he  went  at  onee 
to  his  library,  and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five  minutes 
or  fifty,  in  writing.  Wh^  the  &mily  assembled,  he  was  called,  and* 
breakfasted  with  them.  After  break&st,  he  sat  in  the  drawing-roem,- 
and  spent  firom  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  re|ding  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to  his  study,  and  wrote 
until  the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  Law  School.    After  ko* 
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iHrmi  f^  ^^  ^  MDMlimta  ffcrae  hotiiy  be  ivtvned  to  his  atatyt 
mA  woriied  ni^  two  o'olook,  whoa  he  waa  called  lo  Aimer.  To  hit 
^ioiMr  (whioh,  oq  his  port,  was  always  aifli^)  ho  gpivo  ao  boor;  airi 
Ibon  agim  betook  bimaelf  to  bis  Btoiyy  whore,  in  the  winter  time,  bo 
worked  aa  loog  at  the  dayUght  laated,  onlasa  called  awajr  \^  »  viatec, 
or  obliged  to  attend  amoot-coort  Then  he  came  down  and  joined  tbo 
fiuBaOji  and  work  for  the  daj  was  orer.  Tea  came  in  at  about  ooreo 
o'clocki —  and  how  lively  and  giiy  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the  moal 
fitfniliar  topics  of  the  day,  or  entering  into  deeper  cuirents  of  oon- 
Toi8atio&  with  equal  ease !  All  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  hia 
libnuy;  he  was  here  the  domestic  num  in  his  home.  Baring  tbo 
ovoniii^  he  received  his  friends,  and  be  was  rarely  without  company; 
bat|  if  ak)ne,  be  read  some  new  publication  of  the  day, —  the  reviewa, 
%  novel,  an  English  newspaper ;  sometimes  conreeted  a  proof-sboet, 
lisleiied  to  music,  or  talked  with  the  fiunily,  or,  what  was  very  oom-' 
mooy.  played  a  game  of  backgammon  with  my  mother.  This  was  tbo 
on^  game  of  the  kind  that  he  liked.  Cards  and  chess  ho  never 
played. 

'^  In  the  summer  afternoons  he  left  his  library  towards  twilight,  and 
might  always  be  seen  by  the  passer-by  sitting  with  his  £imily  under 
the  portico,  taUdi^  or  reading  some  light  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  often 
sonroanded  by  friends,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  his  gay  laogL 
This,  with  the  interval  occupied  by  tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'clock. 
QeoenHjf  also,  the  summer  afternoon  was  varied,  three  or  four  timea 
a  week,  in  iSur  weather,  by  a  drive  with  my  mother  of  about  an  hour 
tbroD^  the  surrounding  country,  in  an  open  chaise.  At  about  ten  or 
balf-past  ten  he  retired  for  the  night,  never  varying  a  half-hour  from 
this  time.'' 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  baa  said  of  his  Decisions  of  Admiralty  ted 
Prise,  that  they  were  justly  admired  by  all  cultivators  of  the  Law  of 
Nation^.  Story's  opinions  have  often  been  cited  as  authority  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  made  the  remark- 
able declaration,  with  regard  to  a  point  on  which  Story  had  diflkred 
from  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  his  opinion  would  at  least  neutralize  the 
efl^  of  the  English  decision,  and  induce  any  one  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  an  open  one.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  char- 
aeteriaed,  by  Lord  Campbell,  as  greater  than  any  hw  writer  of  which 
England  could  boast,  or  which  she  could  bring  forward,  since  the  days 
of  Blackstone. 
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At  a  meeting  of  Hie  SufbHt  bar,  Sept  12, 1845,  eooaskmei  hy  titt 
deeease  of  Hon.  Judge  Stoiy,  which  ooourred  on  the  10th  inettti^ 
Daniel  Webster  remarked  that  Justice  Btorj  has,  in  some  aoeasnre, 
repaid  a  debt  which  America  owes  to  England;  uA  the  mother  caa 
recetve  from  the  daughter,  wiilioitt  humiliation  and  wiUiont  envj,  the 
rerersed  hereditary  transmission  from  the  child  to  the  parent.  Bjthe 
oomjn^nsiveness  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  vast  and  varied  attauuiMnls> 
he  was  best  fitted  to  compare  the  codes  of  difierent  nations,  and  oom^ 
ptrdiend  tfie  results  of  such  research.  And  Jndge  Davis,  speaking  of 
Ilia  I^al  opinions  and  well-digested  conmiientaries,  remarked,  at  thb 
meeting,  that  they  are  a  treasmre  for  his  country,  ai»l  of  driliaed  man 
in  every  region,  and  will  be  gratefully  admired  and  cherished  so  long 
as  the  light  and  love  of  all  good  learning  shall  remain  unextinguished. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  warm  tribute  of  Charles  Sumner,  who  was 
kmg  a  devoted  student  at  the  feet  of  our  profound-  jurist,  and  had 
eheridied  towards  him  a  strong  alfection :  *'  It  has  be^  my  jEbrtune  to 
flee,  or  to  know,  the  chief  jurists  of  our  times,  in  the  classical  countries 
of  jurisprudence,  France  and  Germany.  I  remember  well  the  pointed 
and  effective  manner  and  style  of  Dupin,  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  his 
masterly  opinions  in  the  highest  court  of  France.  I  recall  the  pleasant 
conversation  of  Pardessus,  to  whom  commercial  and  maritime  law  is 
under  a  larger  debt,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  mind,  while  he  descanted 
<m  his  fiitvorite  theme.  I  wander,  in  fbncy,  to  the  gentle  presence  of 
him,  with  flowing  silver  locks,  who  was  so  dear  to  Germany, — Thibaut, — 
the  expounder  of  the  Boman  law,  and  the  earnest  and  successful  advo- 
cate of  a  just  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  written  text  From  Heidelberg  I  fly  to  Berlin,  where  t 
Bst^  to  the  grave  lectures  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle  of  Savigny, 
so  stately  in  person  and  peculiar  in  countenance,  whom  all  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  delight  to  honor ;  —  but  my  heart  and  my  judgment, 
untravelled,  fondly  turn,  with  new  love  and  admiration,  t5  my  Cam- 
bridge teacher  and  friend.  Jurisprudence  has  many  arrows  in  her 
golden  quiver,  but  where  is  one  to  compare  with  that  which  is  now 
qient  on  the  earth?  "  In  all  coming  time,  our  courts  of  justice  will 
ccmcede  to  Joseph  Story  the  enviable  &me  of  such  liberal  interpreta- 
tions of  the  common  law,  and  enlightened  judicial  decisions,  that  wa 
jj^ope  what  Yincentio  says,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  regarding  the  stat- 
utea  and  decrees  of  Austria,  may  never  be  said  of  this  republic : 
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Ike  needftil  biti  Aad  eoite  finr  IwdHrcmg  atiiedt, 
Wbioh  for  these  fburteoi  yMn  we  bftTe  lei  sleep. 
Ifdify  SB  fbAd  ftitliefs, 

ftwfaigbeiaidiythetbmteringttrieiof  llIe^^ 
ObIj  WMkk  Hin  tjbflif  oUUrai's  iighi. 
For  terror,  not  to  i»e, — in  time,  the  nxl 
Beoomes  more  mocked  than  feared,  —  so  our  deorees. 
Bead  to  fnffiotlon,  to  themseffes  sre  dead  ; 
Attd  LItoty  plodoi  Jurtlee  I7  tlM  Mte.*' 


HENRY  WILLIS  KINSMAN. 

JULT  i,  lin.    WQ/tL  tSI  OUT  AVtBOUnSMS 


Was  bom  at  Portland ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoU^,  in  1822; 
read  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  became  his  partner  in  practioei  in 
1827.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  <tf  Benjamin  Willis,  Esq.,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honcnrable 
Artillerj  Gonqpany,  in  1880 ;  was  captain  of  the  City  Guards ;  was  a 
faember  of  the  Boston  city  Council  in  1882,  and  was  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1841.  He  was  the  odllectfNr  for  Newburyport  in  1841,  and 
was  agsin  ^>pointed  by  President  Taylor^  in  1849,  to  the  same  stalioo. 


DAVID  HENSHAW. 


^ULY  i,  18t6.    FOB  GUIZENS  FlUUf  ALL  PAB3B  OF  THX  8IAXB,  AT  FAHSUIL 

HALL. 

In  this  bold  aaid  manly  perfbrmanoe,  oor  orator  sqrs :  ^  W«  aie 
wmt  lo  look  baidt  and  compare  our  tepublie  with  th«  anciait  repnUiQi 
of  CrFeeoe  and  Borne.  The  oonrtitatioal  of  those  renowned  nations,  it 
tnm  the  mistresses  of  Ae  world,  were  raised  upon  foundations  so  rad- 
iesHy  different  from  our  own,  surrounded  by  ciroumstaaoeB  and  inAsr 
SAoes  so  foreign  from  those  of  the  present  age,  that  diey  can  no  moti 
be  compared  with  us,  dian  we  with  tbe  Chinese.  Our  goveittnent  m^ 
$ui  gmer%$y  the  first  of  its  raee.  It  qnruaBg  into  life  from  the  ▼«•• 
of  the  people,  as  Minerva  qpnng  fion  ^  head  of  Jupiter*    Ws  saa 
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mtAy  aaaaore  ovat  ft^gttm  hj  ^xnpirfaig  Ibt  Mfci'iftt  epooki  et  am 
own  hiBtorj.  By  this  measore,  we  shall  find  that  we  haye  madegraal 
advaaoeB.  We  shall  perceiye  that,  as  Demooratio  doctrmeB  haTejpvi* 
wkd,—  as  the  Demoenilio  ftiHf  has  faekl  «he  rant  of  power^— so 
has  our  progress  in  free  ptindples  been  aeceleraled.  The  pomp  and 
etatdiiness  of  aristocratic  forms,  under  their  rule,  have  yielded  to  a 
simpler  garb,  and  a  more  dvil  d^mtmenti  inyonr  public  functionaries. 
The  money ed  aristocracy  was  cvbed  duriog  the  administration  of  Jefiur- 
0on;  and  the  shackles  upon  the  press,  which  the  (neOeding  administr%- 
tion,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  restrictions,  had  imposed,  as  fin/b 
Hiost  important  step  in  their  march  to  arbitrary  power,  were  taken  off 
in  Jefierson's  time.  The  human  mind  was  emancipated.  Mental 
skvery,  so  &r  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  ap|dy  to  it,  was 
abolished.  The  freedom  of  action,  as  well  as  the  field  of  thought,  was 
enlarged.  New  force  was  given  to  the  will  of  the  nuyinrity,  exerd^ad 
within  constitutional  limits.  The  whole  course  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, which  was  previously  &8t  verging  towards  monarchical  prind- 
plee,  was  changed,  and  the  ship  of  State  put  upon  'the  republican 
tack.'  Time  brought  with  it  new  abuses.  The  rigid  Democracy  of 
Jefferson  had  given  place,  in  the  government,  to  loose  political  prind- 
ples.  A  moneyed  aristocracy  had  planted  itself  in  a  fortress,  which  it 
had  occupied  and  strengthened  for  half  a  generation,  which  it  thought 
impregnable,  and  by  means  of  which  it  fondly  hoped  to  rule  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  system  of  our  national  government  was  rspidly  tending 
to  a  complete  change. 

''  The  government  was  levying  taxes  to  be  spent  on  internal  improve- 
ments. It  was  draining  the  people  of  the  old  States,  who  had  made 
thdr  own  roads  and  bridges  and  canals,  to  pay  fi)r  like  improvemsntp 
in  the  newer  sections  of  the  Union.  It  was  taxing  the  whole  commu- 
nity, under  a  ruinous  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  or  relating 
the  labor  of  a  class.  It  was  rapidlyabsorbing  the  power  <^the  States, 
and  suficating  the  liberties  of  the  peoj^  While  retvogmding  fivMi 
just  prindples  at  home,  the  goveniment  was  fiist  lomg  its  charsetir 
idiroad.  Our  despoiled  citiaens  called  in  vain  toe  redress  from  tht 
spoiler,  fiirprotectienfixMn  their  country.  Gen.  Jadnon  took  the  hebii« 
fie  was  oaUed  into  power  by  the  qponlaneous  votes,  &e  uidioui^t  su& 
firagss,  of  the  people.  On  him  the  hopes  of  tbe  natitRi  reposed.  li$ 
hat  not  diaappdnted  thwL  He  has  redeemed  his  pledgifr  Hehif 
kt  ooarpassed  the  most  sangniDS  antidpatisp  of  the  poopie.  Tht 
48 
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iito  ufKm  tk»  MajsvOIe  Bodi  BiB  ek^ 

iMUic  treasvy  for  iBtemil  iai(HtWMtteiiti.  The  praciple  of  ndwam 
^  turn  to  tho  iPUttB  of  the  gofenmeirt  bas  been  fUly  reoogwaoi 
Tht  nalioiial  debt  kas  been  wtinggiehed ;  the  flpdler  has  been  oalM 
l»  Us  ledoxiiDg,  aiid  oompelled  to  paj  for  htt  lobbmea.  Thechacae^ 
tir  of  the  oonntrj  has  been  derated  in  the  eyea  of  ihe  whole  ciYilked 
iNirid;  aadererjAmericaii  abroad  noToe  in  moiiesaffety,  and  18  treated 
with  moro  ra^Mct  Hie  moneyed  mooater,  with  ita  hydra  heads,  whiob 
designed  to  ctvA  and  strangle  oar  liberties  in  its  T^aoBioos  folds,  has 
been  prostrated  by  the  blow  of  this  modem  Heroaks.  Bat  its  heads 
are  not  yet  seared.  The  attention  of  the  peqple  has  been  arooaed  tothe 
enormities  of  the  paper-system, —  to  the  erils  of  an  exeess  of  credit 
enreney;  and,  under  the  anspioes  of  this  admiaistnition,  they  are 
isnlargiag  the  speoie  basis,  and  resiwung  the  ase  of  haid  money.  Qold, 
whioh  ftr  a  generation  had  disappeared  from  view, — ^'whidi  had  never 
met  the  eye  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  — is  now  gettiqg 
into  circulation.  Oen.  Jachscm  has  done  more  than  any  man  living  to 
bring  back  the  government  to  the  republican  path,  to  protect  oar 
commerce  and  extend  its  bounds,  to  devate  ibe  national  chaiaeter 
abroad,  to  restore  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  at  home,  to  confine  the 
•olton  of  the  national  government  to  its  Intimate  objects,  and  to  keep 
it  wklmi  the  prescribed  limita  of  the  constitution.  His  administration 
wfll  occupy  the  hrif^itest  page  of  American  hist(»y.  He  will  iUustnite 
tfie  age  in  which  he  lives.  His  fiune  will  commingle  with  the  Suae  of 
Washington,  and  after  tone  will  rank  them  together,  as  the  fiitben  of 
their  eeuntry,  Ae  bene&otots  of  the  human  race." 

David  Hotthaw  was  horn  at  Henshaw  Place,  in  Leioesleri  Apdl  2, 
ITBl.  His  grandfather,  David,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Henshaw,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Bass ;  and  was  bcmi  at  Boston,  August  19,  1744,  in 
Baiasfold'-laiie,  now  Harruon-avenue,  uir  the  house  adjoining  the  birth- 
I^aoe  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  GoflbL  His  firtlwr  was  the  youngest  of 
iwrtesn  dnldren,  and  settled  at  Leicester,  wh^re  he  di^  Mbj  22, 
1808,  aged  siz^three  years.  David,  the  father  of  the  subject  o(  this 
outline,  was  married,  by  his  &ther,  Danid  Henshaw,  Esq.,  to  Maryi 
daughter  of  Nathan  Sargent,  Feb.  IT,  1773.  Their  fiftii  Bosk,  Diavid, 
waa  educated  at  Leioeater  Academy,  when  he  was  ajqprenticed,  in  Bos* 
ton,  to  the  house  of  Diz  k  Bnnley,  druggistB.  During  this  period, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  aoqniiemait  of  use&d  knowledge,  perfeot^ 
iBg  his  mind  in  science  and  several  knguagea.    In  1814  ho  became  a 
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Mr.  Hattbaw  was  efectocl  to  Ae  8M»  BMile,  ftr  Bufiblk  In  IMS 
llie  LegiskOnre  oreftted  «  Imi4  of  iotenial  improfenent ;  m1  Bir . 
fi»»hitw,  thottgh  not  of  Ae  ddorifliol  ^puij,wm  ckded  to  tkalkNiitt 
He  w»i  one^of  tke  earliest  adtootttos  fbr  the  eetablMnDeitt  of  vaaliMd^ 
amd  was  highly  eSdentici  forwarding  the  Worcester  BaOroad,  newing 
it  88  tiie  piimeer  of  the  Mne  to  Albany,  over  wfaieh  the  irealeni  trade 
woqH  r<^  to  Boeton.  He  eotttknied  ci  Ads  board  nnlil  it  wm  die- 
Boired.  He  mm  eleeled  a  dbeotctf  of^tbe  Wcareeatsr  Baifaoad  fma  ill 
foundation  until  this  period. 

In  1^0  Mr.  Henriiaw  "wm  appointed,  ly  Prandent  Jaekaon,  to  tk» 
boHeetorBhip  of  the  port  of  Boeton ;  and  was  a  director,  alae,  of  thia 
XTnited  States  BtaA.  He  resigned  the  offioeof  oeHeetor  ]nl886;  h«l» 
at  the  request  of  the  president,  it  iras  withdrawn.  He  agun  naiganil 
H,  on  the  accession  of  President  Yaa  Baren;  but,  on  request,  he 
tetained  the  station  nntil  he  was  saceeeded  by  Oeoi^  Baneioft.  On 
retiring  flrom  this  ofioe,  the  ofieers  <^  the  revenue  pres^ted  \dm  a 
chastely  wrought  silTcr  pitcher,  after  a  model  of  one  taken  from  Hor- 
enhnenm,  by  Jones,  of  Boston,  with  a  silver  stand,  or  salver,  on  whieh 
was  inscribed, ''To  David  Henshaw:  Fromtiieoflieersof  the  msenoe 
associated  with  him  wUle  OoUector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  A  token 
of  their  esteem.  Feb.  8, 1888."  A  very  flattering  fetter  was  aW 
sent,  signed  by  John  Crowningshield  and  fil^two  others.  Ln  l!hat 
jear  he  retired  to  the  paternal  estate  at  LeioeBter.  In  1889  he  wtti 
eleetod  representative  by  1^  native  town.  It  is  related  that  he  wide 
a  powerfal  argument  in  fiivor  of  a  liberal  constmction  in  all  eases  tt 
contested  election.  He  was  a  tenadons  advooate  for  the  aanexation  of 
Texas.  On  the  secession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Hen- 
riiaw  was  appointed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Henshaw  has  invariably  been  a  tenacioos  advocate  of  Ae  Dea- 
ocratic  party.  In  1889  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  oefebratien  of 
national  independence  at  Alnngton;  and,  in  a  lett^  of  aoeeptaaee,  he 
remarked,  ''  I  consider  myself,  in  some  d^ree,  an  '  Old  Colony '  man, 
having  descended,  in  one  branch  of  my  anoestry,  from  John  Alden,  one 
of  die  POgrims  who  arrived  in  the  Mayflower,  in  1620."  The  foUow- 
ing  toast  was  given,  by  the  oommittoe  of  arrangements,  at  the  Isstival : 
^'Hon.  David  Henshaw, —  a  Hercules  in  intellect,  and  a  Democrat  in 
principle :  We  are  prood  to  learn  tiiat  he  is  a  desoeadant  fioas  thaOld 
Cobny.'* 
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kmlnerabld  Imxikht  of  dko  figoiMs  W^liBlir,  flnbnotted  to  m  vito 
sveep  oC  iDdmriauiMilQ  inmoriptm,  while  at  tbt  head  of  Ibe  BMbu 
«uit(mi-}ioii9e)  thm  any  of  his  pvedtoeiBCMrS) —  when  it  wm  wished  the 
Democracj  were  conyeniendy  enmlly  ae  nameHNiB  fitotkne  were  nuing 
into  their  iwhs,  hongr j  for  offioe*  Bat  the  jreoKHrals  wm  imiiied]ate» 
aod  theoont^tioB  in  the  pc^tical  hire  shortly  eoeocd  ib.  H^nh«w'« 
uTfttioa  i^  Fenenll  Hall,  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  is  a  ma&ifeeto  of 
OeoKMratio  principles,  in  a  manly  tene.  In  the  qnnion  of  the  ^ipo- 
nents  of  David  Henshaw,  the  letters  of  H^iry  Ome,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Columbus,  published  in  the  Boston  KiUetin,  in  1819,  and 
gathered  in  a  pamphlet  of  eij^t^-four  psges,  aa  also  Derby's  Skeloii 
of  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Statesman  Party  o(  Boston,  compris* 
log  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  are  material  aide  to  our  poGt- 
ioal  history, —  excepting  a  few  mistakes  naturally  arisiiig  from  the 
ebullition  of  party  rancor, —  revealing  a  system  ci  management  audi 
intrigue  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  New  I^i^nd,  ever  to  be  had 
i.i  romemI»nnce  as  a  beaeon  to  posterity.  We  readily  oonoede  to 
l'it\\'\  Henahaw  great  native  capacity  and  political  integrity;  bat  Ae 
ra- jaliun  of  the  satdlites  around  him,  like  the  hidoendroHng  Ae  nrnm, 
ever  indicated  a  storm.  It  wae  in  alloskm  to  this  period  that  the  veft- 
er(kl>le  Harrison  Gray  Otis  remarked,  within  a  few  weeks  oi  his  death, 
9«  follows :  '^  I  regard  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jadnon  as  the  foim-> 
tain  of  all  the  subsequent  abuses,  and  refer  every  Whig  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  recollection  of  the  inroads  made  upon  the  constitution  by  that 
ir9n-willed  oppressor.''  It  has  been  further  stated,  that  PrMideiU 
Jackson  was  more  independent  and  more  daring  in  his  charaot^  than 
President  Jeflkrson ;  and,  tb^efere,  at  tiroes,  the  more  arbitrary,  and 
the  more  dangerous  as  the  ruler  of  this  rqpublie. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Hensbaw  published,  in  the  Boston  Statoa- 
man,  a  series  of  articles,  mitided  ObservitiOBs  oocasioned  by  the 
Bcmarks  on  the  Character  of  Napolecm,  etc.,  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner; wiiich  severdy  repel  the  opinions  <tf  its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing,  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  greatest  despot  of  modem  his- 
tory. A  political  0{q)pnent  said  of  this  i»roducti<m,  that  it  was  a  Quix* 
otic  attack  on  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  tiie  age,  which  resemUes, 
in  more  than  (me  pointy  the  scene  <^  the  windmill.  In  1881  Mr.  Hsd- 
phaw  published  Remarks  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  dgeot 
of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  olgectioiis  to  the  establishmeul  of 
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aMtiiDal  bdiy  fimM  on  tka  nmtroei  of  govenmeiil^ — opimom 
^Uok  he  tftMinyrdfl  modifiecL  H«  vas  one  of  the  ori^txm  aai 
jJMiitmn  of  the  OomnioQiveaMi  Inionnoe  ComptBy,  ereatod  in  1884, 
d»  M0fc  of  which  slock  wto  uMresled  m  the  Ooamonwealth  Bank,  and 
ettdod  in  n  total  ram,  on  the  fiuiart  of  Ihe  hank,  in  1886.  Jdl^ 
Hobbaid'a  Beport,  relating  to  the  fiukre  of  the  bank,  irith  the  teati- 
aiQBy  oi  witaeasee  eiawiined  bj  the  kgialativo  committee,  Febniary, 
1888,  is  an  iBteresting  xelio  of  banking  operations.  Mr.  Henshaw  was 
also  s  direetor  of  the  Wanren  Aaaooiation  of  Stockholders  in  South 
Boston  real  estate,  of  which  the  Moont  Washingtcm  House  was  a  por- 
tioA.  In  1889  he  published  letters  on  the  internal  hnproyement  and 
ooBowrce  of  the  west, —  a  production  that  will  eter  redound  to  hia 
ondit 

Jdr,  Henahaw  has  the  rq^taition  of  having  pnnnpted  PresideBt 
Jadoson,  when  at  the  TresMnt  House,  in  Boston,  June,  1888,  to  issue 
thio  order  fi)r  the  remoival  of  the  govamnent  deposita  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  On  the  fidlure  of  certain  &yored  banks  at  the  west,  to 
which  dqnaita  were  reoMived,  President  Jnofcs(m  vented  bitter  maledky 
tiona  against  certain  ii^udioious  advisers,  and  out  of  tins  arose  the  sub- 
treasury  neasure  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  opposed 
to  a  stroi^  protective  tariff;  and  said,  at  a  public  dinner,  in  1882,  that 
'^  the  politac«l  tariffites,  like  the  mistletoe  of  the  m^estic  oak,  fietened 
upon  the  manufrcturing  interest,  absorbing  its  power  and  paralysing  its 
health."  In  1844  thare  was  published  a  refutation,  by  his  friends,  of 
the  calumnies  against  David  Henshaw,  in  relation  to  the  Mure  of  the 
GoBunonwealth  Bank,  and  the  transfer  of  South  Boston  lands  to  the 
United  States.    It  was  conqnrised  in  a  pamphlet  oi  sixty  pages. 

We  cannot  close  the  sketch  of  this  leader  of  New  England  Democ- 
racy, before  relating  his  case  at  law  against  Samuel  H.  Foster,  warden, 
and  the  inspectmrs  of  ward  Na  7,  in  Boston,  for  refusing  to  receive  his 
printed  vote  for  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  presented  May 
11, 1829,  believing  it  not  to  be  a  legal  vote,  because  it  was  a  printed 
one;  and  they  rejected  it  solely  on  that  account  In  the  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  the  auth<»rity  of  Livingston  was  cited,  who  con- 
tended that  wherever  the  contrary  does  not  appear  from  the  context, 
ynriibig  not  only  means  words  traced  with  a  pen,  or  stamped,  but 
printed,  or  engraved,  or  made  legible  by  any  otiier  device.  The  prac- 
tice had  been  to  dect  many  town  oflicers  by  hand  vote,  and,  probably, 
in  ffome  instances,  rquresentativea  had  be^  so  chosen.  It  became  nec- 
48» 
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ff  therefore,  to  pfeseribe  thtt  the  ehoioe  dbooU  be  nade  \j  bel- 
lot;  bat  eyen  the  word  ballot  itself  is  ambiguous,  and  therefore  k  vas 
required  that  representatiTes  shall  be  elected  by  written  totes.  Noir, 
if  writing  was  **  to  express  by  lettera"  aoeording  to  the  durographMii 
whidi  may  as  well  and  better  be  done  by  writing  with  types  ttua  m 
zEiMuueript,  no  inforenoe  oaa  be  dra^m,  fiom  the  tennsempi^^ 
the  use  of  printed  votes.  Suppose  oae  mawnpeript  Tste,  and  odMia 
elided  from  it  by  madiiaery, — woald  these  ktter  be  legal  fotesf  8l^ 
pose  lithographic  yotes, — whidi  wassaid  to  be  ^  charaeler  of  ih»  am 
ttedeied  by  the  jdaintiC  The  sttpposed  inoonteoieaees,  from  tito  adk* 
stitntton  of  printed  for  mannscript  TOtes,  are  probaibly,  in  a  gnM 
d^ree,  imaginary.  It  is  said  it  may  be  the  means  of  inlrKhung  mt* 
icatores,  or  libellous  pictures,  upon  the  ticket ;  bat  is  it  not  qoite  is 
easy  now?  The  picture  may  be  stamped,  and  names  of  oandtdalvs 
wffitfeNi  oier  or  under  it,  and  ^  vole  will  be  legal.  It  has  been  daM, 
and  probably  will  be  done  again,  in  times  of  fenrid  straggle.  In  ifci 
common  and  statute  law  of  this  commonweadth  and  Oreat  Britam,  boA 
now  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  oonstitatkm,  the  nse  of  the  word 
wrJtmg,  to  express  instruments  generally  printed,  was  fianiKar.  Th«, 
a  bond  is  a  writing  obligatory,  dioagh  printed ;  a  promise  in  wriing, 
to  ftToid  die  statate  of  frauds,  may  be  printed.  The  statnte  ot  Anne, 
respecting  promissory  notes,  speaks  of  notes  in  writing,  andyet  noAii^ 
is  more  common  than  to  see  them  in  print  JosCioe  Patker  raideiei 
jodgment  against  the  defendants. 


EDWARD  CRUFT,  JR. 

JULT  4,  I8S7.    BKA  THB  WASBnfOIOir  aOOIlTT. 

Was  bom  at  Boston,  May  7,  1811 ;  entered  the  Latin  School  in 
1821,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1831 ;  was  a  counseDac^ 
at-law,  and  of  the  city  Council  in  1834-35.  He  settled  at  St  Louis; 
was  never  married ;  and  practised  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Judgp 
Crum,  author  of  the  Missouri  Justice,  who  remarks,  in  the  pre&ce  to 
that  work,  that  he  *'  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  learning  and  professional 
skill  of  Edward  Cruft,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  St  Louis  bar,  to  whose  aoour^ 
and  critical  supervision  these  subjects,  in  their  course  of  preparatioo^ 
were  especially  committed.^'    He  died  at  St  LouiS|  Apr.  22,  1847. 
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JONATHAN  CHAPMAN. 

JULT  4,  18S7.    FOR  THB  OnT  AUTHORmBS. 

In  the  bsi^ j  paAriotie  parlminMe  of  oor  orstor,  H  is  lenuakid: 
^  W^extead  oar  fcrtiiortimw,  and  enlarge  oar  nwry,— and  it  is  weU. 
BMt  bow  la  il  trith  tbe  real  oitadeb  of  tiiat  wUeh  we  mold  deiBiid  — 
tha  priamjdea  and  kearte  of  each  oitiien?  A  lore  of  ofder,  a  reepeot 
fm  ri^ — konesly,  politioal,  as  wett  as  priyate, — coatentaieiit  with 
the  ineritable  ineqaalities  of  teoiporal  oonditioos  wliich  Provideiiee  has 
ofdainedy —  aa  hooest  endeaivor  to  improfe  oar  sitootioB,  bit  ooiqpbd 
abrajs  with  the  fe^g  that,  as  repobUcan  dtisensi  we  are  Baeasored, 
afA  bjr  its  elevatioQ,  bat  by  the  fidelity  with  whidi  we  fill  it,  whatefer 
ii  be, —  a  regurd  for  the^law,  whioh  ooosiders  the  neeemty  for  a  aiili* 
taty  police,  whether  permaneat  or  tempcmury,  as  the  next  dieadfol 
tfiing  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  fi)e, —  an  enlaiged  patriotism,  iadi* 
vidaal  self-ooatiol, —  these  are  the  dietap  yet  prioeless  defenees  of  ear 
natioo's  ficeedom,  and  without  which  forts  and  armies  and  navies  art 
idler  thao  the  winds.  Bat  are  theee  the  things  whidi  mark  oar  timssi 
Is  tbe  internal  fcnrtress  oi  fireedom,  which  each  cstisen  has  in  charge, 
gaarded  asitdioaldbe?  Is  there  no  crimson  apon  oar  eheek,  as  wa 
eommane  with  the  past,  in  the  sdesuiities  of  tUs  day?  It  was  tfia 
possession  of  these  only  sappcnts  of  fireedom,  and  the  w<mderfiil  devel* 
opment  of  the  principle  of  individaal  self-government,  which  sastained 
oar.  fiuhers,  in  their  heroic  ent^rise, —  boand  them  to  it  and  to  each 
other,  when  there  was  no  other  earthly  government  which  they 
acknowledged,  and  enabled  them  to  stand  forth  to  posterity  in  the 
noble  attitade  of  genoine  freemen.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  his- 
tory. In  simplicity,  in  parity,  in  a  aense  of  individaal  responsibility, 
they  planted  the  tree  of  liberty.  The  thin  soil  of  die  rocky  moantains 
was  its  only  nortare, — hot,  behokl  its  majesty!  We  may  have 
transfdanted  it  to  the  deep  soil  which  prosperity  has  enriched,  bat 
where  is  its  vigor?  Its  sap  may  be  more  abandant,  bat  where  is  its 
pority?  It  may  be  more  comely  to  the  eye,  bat  how  wrestles  it  with 
the  storm? 

'^  It  was  apon  Ae  basis  of  this  liberty,  foanded  apon  individaal  fidel- 
ity, that,  when  the  eonflict  was  over,  oar  repabUcan  government  was 
s^ablished.    Its  foanders,  as  irise  in  the  coancil  as  they  had  been  val- 
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iftnt  in  the  fidd,  thoagh  ihej  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the  true  prin* 
ciple  of  freedom,  were  aware  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  it  waa 
to  be  trusted  alone, —  that  there  would  jet  be  employment  for  magia- 
tratea  and  laws ;  and  that,  aoooidingly,  an  outward  government  was 
stni  mdispensable.  But  what  kind  of  a  government  ?  .  Their  answer 
was  ready:  a  government  that,  reoognMi^  and  based  upon  llie  troe 
notion  of  liberty, —  as  resting,  in  fiKst,  upon  tlie  principles  <^  individnal 
obligation, —  shoaU,  in  its  form  and  operation,  tend  to  the  deveSopmeiit 
and  perfection  of  this  principle ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  poraesael 
an  external  power  sufficient,  in  all  cases,  to  suj^Iy  its  want  or  perver- 
sion ;  —  or,  in  briefer  language,  a  government  that  should  give  erety 
oititen  an  opportunity  of  being  a  good  one,  from  his  own  true  ides  of 
freedom,  if  he  woukl, —  but  eompd  him  to  be  one,  if  he  would  not 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government;  and,  in  this  provimon  for  Ae 
development  of  the  individual  self-government,  on  which  liberty  rests, 
ocmsists  the  distinction  between  a  republican  government  and  a  despoA 
one.  The  mere  outward  object  of  both  is  the  same,  — to  govern  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  order.  The  diflforenoe  is  in  the  means,  and  ia 
the  conaequent  effect  upon  individual  character;  and  this  is  a  mighty 
dilferenee.  I  seek  no  other  consideration,  to  give  unspeakable  value  to 
our  republican  institutions,  than  this  their  characteristic  —  their  basis 
upon  and  tendency  to  develop  Ae  true  foundation  of  rationid  tttediom. 
Bubmiasicm  to  external,  v»ible  force,  on  which  the  despot  relies,  is  ii 
ito  nature  degrading ;  but  obedience  to  the  inward,  unseen  monitor,  to 
wfaicb  a  free  government  appeals,  is  always  exalting.  Despetisaft  ia  a 
lelf-perpetuating  curse.  In  all  its  forma,  it  makes  and  keeps  ito  sdn 
jeots  fit  only  for  ito  iron  rod.  But  the  government  that  is  based  upon 
the  sdf-govemment  of  each  citizen  has  an  upward  tendency ;  and  if 
tbay  who  live  under  it  will  but  ^ve  it  fi«e  play,  and  not  cramp  or  per- 
vert it,  it  will  carry  than  up  with  it" 

Jonathan  Chapman  was  bom  at  Boston,  Jan.  28,  1807,  and  was  a 
son  of  Oaptaln  Jonathan  Chapman,  a  selectman  of  Boston,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Bogers.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips'  Academy,  irt 
Exeter,  in  1817,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Cdlege  in  1826,  on  wfaioh 
occasion  he  enlarged  on  the  patronage  expected  by  litmry  men  fteai 
the  present  age;  and,  when  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  ^ 
Arts,  he  gave  an  <»ation  on  the  qurit  which  should  accompany  (mr 
republicaB  institutions.  Hie  pmrsned  his  hffl  studies  under  the  gtai* 
anoe  of  Chief  Jaatiee  Shaw,  Mid  becaoM  an  eaunent  oounitikM*.    Bi 
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Bwnied  Luomda,  daughter  of  Bm.  Jooaibai  Dwi^t,  of  Springfiddy 
bj  wliom  he  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  Ha  indulged  aft  early 
laflitaij  qiirit,  and  was  oonuDaander  of  the  Bifle  Bang^ns,  an  aid-de- 
camp to  Got.  Everett,  and  a  mendber  of  the  Anoient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company.  He  was  dected  to  the  dty  Council  from  1885 
to  1840;  was  eteoted  mayor  of  the  dty  nntQ  1848. 

On  the  opening  of  steam  navigation  between  Liferpod  and  Beston, 
liayor  Chiqpman  gave  the  sentiment  herewith)  at  a  public  festival  in  a 
pavilion  in  front  of  the  Mayerick  House,  in  East  Boston,  July  22, 1840 : 
*'  Old  England  and  New  fiigland :  Oceans  may  divide  them,  and  dii^ 
Cmnt  forms  of  gOTemment  may  distinguish  them ;  but  so  long  as  thdr 
atmrchants  oan  raise  the  steam,  they  cannot  be  kept  asunder."  And, 
atafestival  forthefi>ur  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inyention  of  prints 
iog,  June  26th  of  the  same  year,  he  gave :  '^  The  Art  of  Printing : 
May  it  improve  men's  minds  as  much  as  it  has  elongated  thdr 
tongues." 

During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  the  fiunous  dinner  was  ^ven  in 
honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  fiwetioas  vnriler,  whose  sketehes  of  char* 
aoter  in  hnmUe  life  are  unrivalled  by  any  author  of  any  date.  It 
oeoorred  at  the  Tremont  House,  Feb.  2, 1842,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Chapman  gave  an  effective  speech.  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presided,  inquired, 
after  the  speech  of  Oeorge  Bancroft,  if  gentlemen  remembered  the  exour* 
akoi.made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  hb  companions,  Snodgrass  and*  Win- 
kle,  to  Dini^  Dell,  and  the  partioulars  of  that  mebncholy  ridel 
PMauadng  that  they  did,  he  would  not  d^ain  them  with  a  nanmtion 
of  them,  but  would  merely  read  the  pathetic  words  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
in  r^BKenoeto  the  boffse  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of  on  that  occasion. 
*'  Il's  like  a  dream,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  '*a  hideous  dream. 
The  idea  of  a  man's  walking  about  all  day  yriAi  a  dreadful  horse  that 
he  canH  get  rid  of."  Oentlemen,  cootinQed  Mr.  Quincy,  I  will  give 
foa:  The  horse  that  Mr.  Pickwidc  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  the  Mayor 
thai  nd)ody  ever  wants  to  get  rid  of  On  this.  Mayor  Chapman,  after 
a  sprightly  prefiu»,  abounding  in  iaahes  of  wit,  related  an  imaginary 
imsrview  with  Hon.  Samuel  Pickwidc  and  the  by  no  means  dish<m* 
eiaUe  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  at  his  office,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
tetreat  protection  fiur  Ihe  editor  of  the  Pickwick  Ckb.  <' Indeed," 
•Bjfs  Mr.  Pickwick,  ''we  should  never  have  consented  that  he  should 
ipiait  this  strange  country,  unless  some  of  us  should  have  been  secretly 
aaat  to  take  care  of  him;  ftr  we  have  kanwd  that  you  are  a  eurioas 
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people  bere, — iiAt,  as  it  bee  been  eaid,  wboa  ihe  gecU  lqv»  db 
yomi^,  80  wliom  the  AmericaDS  love  they  utterly  IdU  with  IriiidnHw.** 
'^YeSi"  iQte]Tii{4;ed  Mr.  Welkr,  unahle  loBger  to  lepveiB  hii  feek^ 
iil0K,  ''  it  is  carrentlj  reported,  in  our  csrdeB^  that,  when  the  Amer^ 
icans  fancies  a  stranger,  they  makes  him  into  weal-fue  and  deTOWl 
him.''  ''  Hush,  Samuel,"  said  Mr.  PidLwiek, ''  don't  use  hard  w^nds. 
Never  get  into  a  passi<m,  especially  in  foreign  conntriee,  where  yoa 
don't  know  the  customs.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  this  is  my  sowroe  of 
trouble,  and  I  come  to  complain  that  your  people  se^oi  detenuwd 
to  extinguish  our  editor.  I  have  betfi  txying  to  gel  at  hia  finra 
week,  but  have  not  dared  to  trust  my  gaiters  amidst  the  crowds  thai 
surround  him.  I  tremUe  when  I  hear  of  two  dinners  in  <«ie  day,  and 
four  suppers  in  one  night  I  fear  you  have  designs  upon  hia  life; 
nay,  that  you  mean  to  eat  him  up."  Sir,  interrupted  I,  do  I  umdim^ 
stand  you  aright?  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  cannibals?  Do  you  use  the  words  in  theur  ccmimon  aeoiel 
''  0,  no,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  resumii^  his  blandest  exfUPeasieB; 
"  I  respect  and  honor  the  Amerioan  people, — I  mean  to  say  that  thif 
are  cannibals  only  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.  But,  besides  my 
penK>nal  attachment,  I  desire  this  man's  life  to  be  spared,  for  the  ial» 
of  science,  and  for  the  cause  of  humanity  und  of  the  Club.  Think  not 
that  the  Club  has  been  sleeping  whilst  its  editor  has  been  visiting  tbt 
poor-houses  and  hovels,  touching  your  hearts,  and  making  yoa  betlar 
men,  by  his  truthful  descriptions.  We  have  been  gathering  mateitais^ 
and  are  doing  so  still.  Even  yonr  own  country  may  furnish  soise  of 
these  materials.  Not,  however,  I  assure  you,  for  the  purposes  ef  boU 
and  coarse  personalities,  either  of  praise  or  of  censore,  but  for  the  deK 
icate  and  beautiful  touches  of  charaoter, —  those  life-like  and  soul-' 
stirring  descriptions,-—  those  pictures  of  humanity,  which  show  tha^ 
behind  the  drapery  of  human  forms  and  distinotions,  the  true  eleaBest 
of  a  man  is  a  warm  and  beating  heart  These  are  the  purposes  for 
which  we*  are  at  work, —  purposes,  sir,  for  which,  though  I,  Samsd 
Pid[wick,  say  it,  the  editor  of  the  Pickwick  Club  has  no  siqierior  vpm 
the  fiioe  of  the  earth.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  said  he,"  rising  to  a  pteh 
of  enthusiasm  which  almost  dioked  his  utteanee ;  ''  I  pray  you  ta 
protect  him.  Let  him  not  be  overrun.  Let  him  not  be  devosred. 
Space  him  to  return  again  to  the  halb  of  the  Club.  Spare  him,  lifr 
and  the  bkseingi  of  Winkle,  Tupman,  Snodgnm,  Pickwiek,  and  As 
wUsnMofPidnmlDaBa^ahaUbeonyMaiidyMnk"    Banngtias 
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■Jtood  hkMlf,  a&d  feaviDg  bis  respects  Ibr  jeu,  sir,  and  for  this  tssem- 
Uy,  ke  look  Us  leare.  FncliDg  mjself  most  partScolarlj  honored  hj 
lUs  ittterview,  I  giTO  70a  as  a  sentiment, —  The  Hon.  Samuel  Piok- 
ivMk,  add  the  Pickwick  Gob  and  its  editor :    '^  Maj  thej  nerer  saj 

^"- 

••  And  vlien  ihigF  iMXt  do  ride  abroAd, 
Maj  we  be  there  to  see.'* 

No  one  among  ns  was  mofre  ready  at  repartee,  and  numerous  are 
ill  wHtidsms  to  be  fbond  on  record.  He  was  an  effective  political 
Writer  fer  the  Boston  Atlas.  As  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
Ctatamittee,  he  drafted  a  manly  and  ingenious  set  of  resolutions,  during 
die  Harrison  campaign,  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  party  in  the  prin* 
ei|ml  States.  His  abilities  were  equal  to  any  civil  or  political  station, 
wati  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
€R»islian  Examiner. 

Ji  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  during  the  whole  of  his  oflt* 
cial  career  as  the  mayor  of  his  native  city,  to  reduce  the  city  debt,  and 
^Wwinirfi  the  expenditures ;  and  he  saved  more  to  the  city,  by  a  course 
of  rigid  economy,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  those  that  havir 
SQoeeeded  him.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Chapman  should  be  synonymous 
witii  the  conception  of  economy,  for  his  carefulness  was  as  unbounded 
as  was  the  profuseness  of  Quincy  and  Otis  before  him. 

Mayor  Chapman,  aft^  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  in 
his  seoond  inaugural  address^  and  proposing  plans  of  economy,  remarks : 
"  It  would  be  pleasant  and  ezmtiBg,  I  know,  to  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  ample  means,  and  called  upon  to  embark  in  large  and  striking 
enterprises.  No  one  would  enjoy  such  a  state  of  things  more  than 
myadfl  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  the  true  interest  of  our  dty, 
in  its  present  condition,  the  homelier  and  less  captivating  duty  awaits 
UBy  ift  husbanding  resources  and  superintending  details.  It  is  remarked 
by  one  of  my  most  distinguished  j^edecessors,  the  present  president  of 
Harvard  College,  in  his  history  of  that  institution,  that  '  those  who 
lant  and  economise  are  never  so  acceptable  to  mankind  as  tliose  who 
eiilai^  and  expend.'  And  he  adds,  therefore,  that  no  higher  obligation 
nsta  upon  history,  than  to  do  jostice  to  men  on  whom  these  unpleasant 
and  unpopular  duties  devolve.  Let  me  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  for  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  station,  and  alike  in  pMk 
mA  private  lifi^,  a  hi|^wr  ground  of  rdiance  than  what  other  men  may 
think  or  write,— 'the  sisipb  cfmsiiwortsness  of  having  doM  whi$ 
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w  deem  our  Anij,  withont  i^ftraioe  to  the  quwito  whather  k  hi 
popular  or  unpofular." 

Mr.  Chapman  was  an  editor  of  tbe  Practioe  in  Giv3  Actiooi,  aid 
Proceediogs  at  Law  in  Massachuaetts,  bj  Hon.  Judge  Samqal  How^ 
published  in  1834.  Hia  talenta,  education  and  eloquence,  made  bin 
conspicuous  in  this  oommunily,  ai^  Dr.  Putnam;  while  the  int^gdtj 
of  his  character,  the  unfeigned  kindness  oi  his  manners,  and  hia  gen- 
erous, frank  and  magnanimous  spirit,  won  for  him  an  unusual  d^gret 
of  aflfection  and  confidence.  Perhaps  it  was  without  precedent,  diaiai 
young  a  man  should  be  called  to  preside  oyer  the  municipal  aflUrs  of  ao 
large  a  population ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Chi^an's  administration  was  aa  muflh 
distinguished  for  calm  discretion  in  emergencies,  and  a  careful  financial 
economy,  as  for  the  grace  and  felicity  with  which  he  pveaided  and  qpoke 
on  public  occasions.  He  steadily  shunned  political  preferment,  because 
he  feared  that  its  excitement  might  be  un&yorable  to  that  skhuI  Inn- 
quillity  and  health  which  he  prizcKl  aboye  eyerything.  His  chief  del^^ 
was  in  his  home ;  and  it  is  as  seated  there  that  we  would  prefer  to 
draw  his  portrait,  if  we  were  permitted.  His  sunny  &ce,  hia  warm 
heart  and  candid  speech,  bound  his  friends  to  him  wi£h  a  singular 
strength  of  attachment.  He  was  a  temperate  adyocate  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  deliyered  an  address  for  the  Young  Men's  Temper- 
ance Society  of  Boston,  in  1832.  Mr.  Chapman  died  at  Boston,  May 
26, 1848,  aged  forty-one  years. 


HUBBARD  WINSLOW. 

JT7LT  4»  IStS.    FOR  THE  GITT  AUXHOBITIK. 

Was  bom  at  Williston,  Yt,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in 
1825.  He  was  a  student  in  divinity  at  Yale  and  at  Andoyer.  H^ 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Doyer,  Dec.  4^  1828,  and 
was  dismissed  Noy.  3, 1831.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Pliny  Cutler,  of  Boston.  He  became  the  pastor  of  Bowdoin-street 
Church,  and  successor  to  Bey.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  Sept  26, 1882, 
which  station  he  resigned  March,  1844.  The  oration  at  the  bead  of 
this  article  was  on  the  means  oi  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic,  and  il 
fk  liberal  and  enlightened  performance.    Mr.  Winafew  is  a  useful  and 
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eAoent  member  of  die  oitj  sdiool  ccnnmittee,  ani  principal  of  a  fonale 
school  of  eieyated'  oharaoter.  During  his  ministrj,  he  was  a  devoted 
pastor,  a  persuasive  preacher,  of  fervid  imagination,  and  fine  classical 
ftttainm^its.  Among  his  publications  are  the  Young  Man's  Aid. 
which  has  been  reprinted  in En^and  and  Scotland;  Sermons  on  Chris- 
tian Doctrines ;  Discourses  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Social  and 
Domestic  Duties;  Are  jou  a  Christian?  Sdf-examination,  reprinted 
in  Scotland;  and  the  Elements  <^  Intellectnal  Philosophy,  a  work  of 
tfoond  prineiples. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

JULT  4,  ms.     I0&  THB  BiASSAGHUBBIIS  Aim-^LAYBBT  SOOISTY. 

Was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 1805,  and  was  son  of 
Capt  Abijah  Garrison,  who  was  a  West  India  trader,  a  good  navigator, 
and  a  poet  His  mother  was  Fanny  Lloyd,  a  lady  of  superior  intel- 
lect, whose  hair,  when  it  was  unbound,  like  that  of  €k)diva,  fell  around 
her  like  a  veil  His  &ther  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  William 
was, employed  in  the  &mily  of  Dea.  Ezekiel  Bartlett,  and  sent  to  the 
grammar-school.  His  mother  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  firom  whence  she  removed  to  Baltimore.  Dig- 
liking  the  cobbler's  last,  Dea.  Bartlett  sent  him  to  a  cabinet-maker,  in 
Haverhill ;  which  was  also  so  irksome. an  employment,  that  at  last  the 
printing-office  was  esteemed  best  for  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  New- 
buryport  Herald,  where,  eigoyii]^  advantages  of  mental  culture,  he 
became  very  happy,  and  was  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr. 
AUen,  the  editor,  until  he  was  discovered  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  active  legal  practice,  and  a  temporary  editor  of  that 
paper.  At  this  period,  William  originated  an  Apprentices'  Debating 
Society;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the  editor  at  Alabama,  he  con- 
ducted the  Herald,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  old.  William,  hav- 
ing completed  his  term  with  Mr.  Allen,  in  December,  1825,  visited  his 
dear  mother  at  Baltimore,  who  shortly  after  deceased;  and  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  he  established  "  The  Free  Press,"  a  journal 
which  soon  fidled,  for  want  of  patronage.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Mr. 
Garrison  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  David 
Lee  Child,  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Journal.  In  1827  he  waa 
49 
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employed  in  the  office  of  the  National  Philanthropist,  edited  by  Ber. 
William  Collier,  a  tender-hearted  philanthropist,  whom  he  succeeded. 

During  this  period,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Garrison  was  absorbed  in  an 
abolition  paper, —  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, —  published 
at  Baltimore,  conducted  by  the  benevolent  Benjamin  Lundy.  In  1828 
he  removed  to  Bennington,  Yt,  and  established  ''The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the  support  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  tbe 
presidency,  at  the  same  time  espousing  the  cause  of  abolition.  So 
intense  was  his  ardor  for  emancipation,  that  Benjamin  Lundy  persuaded 
him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  journal  at  Baltimore,  as  being  a  wider 
field  of  labor,  whither  he  removed  in  1829.  Here  Garrison  became  so 
tenacious  for  the  doctrine  of  Immediatism,  that  Lund/s  banner  of 
Gradualism  was  lowered,  and  the  slave-holders  determined  to  crush 
the  paper  by  law.  Garrison  was  fined,  and  imprisoned  one  month,  when 
he  was  liberated  by  a  kind  stranger.  Soon  after  his  release,  he  became 
an  advocate  for  the  American  Colonization  Society ;  but,  believing  that 
this  institution  recognized  the  right  of  property  in  the  colored  race,  he 
renounced  its  interests.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rison gave  an  address,  July  4,  1829,  at  Park-street  Church,  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  colonization  enterprise ;  and  this  was 
probably  his  last  appeal  for  that  object 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  company  with  Isaac  Knapp,  established,  Jan.  1, 
1831,  the  Liberator,  at  Boston;  which,  for  several  years,  was  issued 
from  an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  on  Water-street  It  was 
here  that  the  first  Anti-slavery  Society  in  America  was  originated  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  consisting  of  only  twelve  members.  In  1882 
he  published  his  Thoughts  on  American  Colonization, —  a  production 
denouncing  its  object,  comprising  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  and 
an  address  on  the  progress  of  the  aboUtion  cause.  The  Liberator,  by 
its  great  zeal  and  tenacity,  so  highly  inflamed  the  public  mind,  that  its 
editor  was  denied  membership  to  the  Boston  Debating  Society;  and 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  head  of  Garrison,  and  the  enactment  of  that  State  has  never  been 
repealed.    We  here  furnish  a  copy  of  this  document : 

"State  of  Georgia: 
I^  Senate,  Nov.  80, 1881. 

^^ Resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  general  assembly  met,  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  any  per- 
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8fff^  01^  p^cflODS,  who  shfdl  ane^  bring  to  trial,. asd  proaecnte  to  ooa- 
Ticilkn  under  iho  laws  of  this  State,  the  editor  or  puUi^er  of  a  certain 
pa|^  eikUed  the  liberator,  pablished  ia  the  town  of  Boston  and  State 
of  Masaachufldtts ;  or  who  shall  arrest,  bring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  to 
c|»nvi€tion  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  any  oth^r  person,  or  persons^ 
wlio  shall  utter,  publish  or  curculate,  within  the  Uniits  of  this  State, 
said  paper,  called  the  Liberator,  or  anj  other  paper,  circular,  pamphlet^ 
letiier  or  address,  o!  a  seditious  character : 

'^  And  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  said  sum  of  fivo 
thousand  dollars,  in  &yoi  of  any  person,  or  persons,  who  shall  have 
anrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  prosecuted  to  conviction  under  the 
laws  of  thjf  State,  the  editor  or  publisher  of  the  Liberator;  or  vfho 
shall  have  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  or  prosecuted  to  conviction 
under  the  laws  <^  this  State,  any  other  person,  or  persons,  who  ^biall 
utter,  publish  or  circulate,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  said  paper 
oalled  the  Liberator ;  or  any  other  paper,  circular,  pamphlet,  letter  or 
address,  of  a  seditious  character;  —  and  that  these  resolutions  be- 
inserted  in  the  appropriation  act  And  Resolved  further^  That  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Uie  pubUc  journals  (^  this  State,  and  such  other  papers  as  he 
may  think  proper,  and  pay  for  the  publication  thereof  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund. 

'*  AHMTOved  Dec.  26, 1831. 

"Wn^ON  LimPKiN,  Governor^ 

This  proclamation  widely  extended  the  notoriety  of  Garrison,  and 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  his  followers.  In  1883  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Clarkson,  Wil- 
berforce,  Buxton,  Macaulay,  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
other  philanthropists,  many  of  whom  signed  a  protest  against  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society.  He  returned  to  New  York ;  and,  on  his 
arrival,  placards  were  posted  around  the  city,  inviting  a  pubUc  meet- 
ing, *'  to  hurry  him  to  the  tar-kettle."  Mr.  Garrison  married  Eliza,  a 
daughter  of  George  Benson,  (^Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1834. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  George  Thompson  at  Boston,  in  September, 
1885,  a  gallows  was  erected,  one  ni^t,  directly  opposite  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Garrison,  with  two  ropes  suspended  tbere&om,  and  on  the  cross- 
.bar  was  this  inscription, — ''  Judge  Lynch's  Law."    One  c£  the  rope» 
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iTM  ixttended  fixr  Thompson,  and  tiie  odnr  fi>r  GarrifloiL  On  tbe  21flt 
day  of  October  fi)lIowmg  ooeorred  that  m^nmble  ontnge  of  an  iafii- 
rii^  popohoe,  whidihas  ineflhoeablj  stained  the  noble  <%  of  Boston. 
There  had  eztated  (at  a  period  here  a  Female  Anti-darery  Sodei^. 
Thb  president  of  this  litde  party,  SGss  Mary  P^er,  had  announced  a 
meeting  to  take  place  m  the  Anti-slavery  Hall,  No.  46  Wariungtoii* 
street^  on  Oct  21,  p.  M.,  when  sereral  addresses  might  be  expected 
on  the  occasion.  It  was  anticipated  that  Qeorge  Thompson  wo«dd  be 
one  of  thespeakars;  but,  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  fer  distarb- 
ance,  he  left  die  cSly  before  the  meeting.  Yarioos  newspapers  denoonoed 
the  meeting,  sh6{A:eq)er8  petitioned  the  dtyanthorities  against  it,  plack 
airds  were  posted  in  the  streets,  and  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dc^lars 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  be  first  to  conTsy  Thompson  to  the  tar- 
kettle.  A  great  conoonrse  of  people  filled  the  haU,  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  on  that  day;  and,  notwitiistanding  the  excitement,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  presiding  lady,  who  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  offisred  np  a  fervent  prayer, —  soon  after  which,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  amid  the  abuse  of  the  populace.  Mr.  QanisoD,  who 
had  conducted  his  young  wife  to  this  meeting,  was  observed  by  the 
populace,  who,  disappointed  at  not  finding  (}eorge  Thompson,  the  more 
immediate  object  of  their  wrath,  resolved  fixrthwitli  to  seise  him, 
exdaiming,  ^'Garrison  is  here!  We  must  have  Garrison !  Out  with 
him !  Lynch  him ! "  For  a  moment,  their  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  destruction  of  the  anti-slavery  sign,  when  Majot  Lyman  earnestly 
besought  him  to  effect  his  escape  firom  the  rear  of  the  building.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  devoted  fiiend,  Mr.  John  R.  Cambell,  Mr.  Garris<Hi  dropped 
fix>m  a  back  window  on  to  a  shed,  and  narrowly  escaped  fiilling  head- 
long to  the  ground.  We  will  conclude  this  narrative  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Gfarrison:  ''We  entered  into  a  carpenter's  shop  [kept  by 
Luke  Brown],  through  which  we  attempted  to  get  into  Wils(m's  Lane, 
but  found  our  retreat  cut  off  by  the  mob.  They  raised  a  shout  as  soon 
as  we  came  in  sight ;  but  the  proprietor  promptly  closed  the  door  of  his 
shop,  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  time,  and  thus  kindly  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  find  some  other  passage.  I  told  Mr.  Cambell  it  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  to  escape.  I  would  go  out  to  the  mob,  and  let 
them  deal  with  me  as  theymight  elect;  but  he  thought  it  was  my  dut7 
to  avoid  them  as  long  as  possible.  We  then  went  upstairs;  and,finding 
a  vacancy  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  I  got  into  it,  and  he  and  a  young 
lad  [John  Bolan]  piled  up  some  boards  in  &oat  oi  me,  to  shield  me 
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£rom  obBervvtkm.  In  a  few  mmutes,  sereKiJ  raffiaoB  broke  into  tba 
chamber,  whoseiied  Mr.  Gambell  ia  a  rough  maimeryaiid  led  him  o«t 
to  the  view  of  the  mob,  flaying,  <  This  is  not  GarrisoD,  but  Qarnson'a 
and  Thompson's  friend,  and  he  sajs  he  knows  where  Ganison  is,  bat 
won't  tell.'  Then  a  shout  of  eznltaticm  was  raised  by  the  mob,  and 
what  became  of  him  I  do  not  know;  tfiongh,  as  I  was  immediately  dis- 
oorered,  I  presume  he  escaped  without  material  injury.  On  seeing 
me,  three  or  four  of  the  rioters,  uttering  a  yell,  furiously  dragged  me 
to  the  window,  with  the  mtention  of  hurling  me  from  tfiat  height  to 
the  ground ;  but  erne  of  ihem  relented,  and  ssid,  '  Don't  let  us  kSl 
him  outright'  So  they  drew  me  bade,  and  coiled  a  rope  about  my 
body,  probably  to  drag  me  through  the  streets.  I  bowed  to  the  mobi 
and  requesting  them  to  wait  patiently  until  I  eoold  descend,  went  down 
upon  a  ladder  that  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  I  fortunately  extri- 
cated myself  from  the  rope,  and  was  seiied  by  two  or  three  of  the  lead- 
ing rioters,  powerfrd  and  athletic  men,  by  whom  I  was  dragged  along, 
bareheaded  (for  my  hat  had  been  knocked  off  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the 
jpot),  a  friendly  Yoice  in  the  crowd  shouting, '  He  shan't  be  hurt !  He 
is  an  American ! ' —  [Aaron  Cooley,  who  protected  his  person  at  the 
moment]  This  seemed  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  some 
others,  and  they  reiterated  the  same  cry.  Blows,  however,  were  aimed 
at  my  head,  by  such  as  were  of  a  cruel  9pn%]  and,  at  last,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  nearly  all  my  clothes  from  my  body.  Thus  waa  I 
dragged  through  Wilson's  Lane  into  State-street,  in  the  rear  of  the 
City  Hall,  over  the  ground  that  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  first 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Libbbtt  and  Indbpbndbncb,  in  the  memorar 
Ue  massacre  of  1770 ;  and  upon  which  was  proudly  unfiirled,  only  a 
lew  years  since,  with  joyous  acclamations,  the  beautifrd  banner  pre- 
sented to  the  gallant  Poles  by  the  young  men  of  Boston.  What  a 
acandidons  and  revolting  contrast !  My  ofl^ence  was  in  pleading  &r 
Libbbtt, —  liberty  for  my  enskved  countrymen,  colored  though  they 
be,— liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  for  all!  And,  npoia  that 
'consecrated  spot,'  I  was  made  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  some 
portions  of  my  person  being  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

''They  proceeded  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  City  Hall,  theory 
being  raised, '  To  the  Common ! '  whether  to  ^ve  me  a  coat  of  tar  9sA 
foathers,  ot  to  throw  me  into  the  pond,  was  problematicaL  As  we 
apiHroached  the  south  door,  the  mayor  attempted  to  protect  me  by  his 
presence;  but,ashe  was  unassisted  by  any  i^w  of  authority  or  foroSi 
49* 
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hb  iras  qtiicklj  iJirnst  aside.  And  now  came  a  tremendooB  nA  on 
liie  part  of  the  mob,  to  prevent  my  entering  the  haE  For  a  fime,  die 
eonffict  was  desperate ;  but  at  length  a  rescue  was  effected  bj  a  posse 
^t  came  to  the  help  of  th^  mayor,  by  whom  I  was  carried  np  into  die 
flttyor's  room. 

'^  In  view  of  my  denuded  coiidition,  one  individual,  in  the  post-offioe 
below  stairs,  kindly  lent  me  a  pair  of  pantaloons ;  another,  a  coot ;  a 
third,  a  stock ;  a  fourth,  a  cap,  ftc.  After  a  brief  consultation  (ihe 
nob  densely  surrounding  the  City  Hall,  and  direatening  the  safety  of 
the  post-office),  the  mayor  and  his  advisers  said  my  life  depended  upon 
committing  me  to  jail,  ostensibly  as  a  disturber  of  &e  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, a  hack  was  got  in  readiness  at  tiie  door ;  and,  supported  by 
Sheriff  Parkman  and  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Esq.  (the  mayor  leading  the 
way),  I  was  put  into  it  without  much  difficulty,  as  I  was  not  at  first 
identified  in  my  new  garb.  But  now  a  scene  occurred  that  baffles  the 
power  of  description.  As  the  ocean,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  spirit  of 
the  storm,  se^  to  whelm  the  adventurous  bark  beneath  its  mountain 
waves,  so  did  the  mob,  enraged  by  a  series  of  disappointments,  rush 
like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  firail  vehicle  in  which  I  sat,  and  endeavor  K> 
drag  me  out  of  it.  Escape  seemed  a  physical  impossibility.  They 
clung  to  the  wheels,  dashed  open  the  doors,  seized  hold  of  the  horses, 
and  tried  to  upset  the  carriage.  They  were,  however,  vigoroudy 
repulsed  by  the  police.  A  constable  sprang  m  by  my  side,  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  driver,  lustily  using  his  whip  upon  the  bodies  d 
bis  horses  and  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  happily  made  an  openii^ 
through  the  crowd,  and  drove  at  a  tremendous  speed  for  Leverctt- 
street  But  many  of  the  rioters  folbwed  even  with  superior  swiftness, 
and  repeatedly  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  horses.  To 
teach  the  jail  by  a  direct  course  was  found  impracticable ;  and,  after 
going  in  a  circuitous  direction,  and  encountering  many  '  hair-breadth 
^scapes,'  we  drove  up  to  this  new  and  last  refuge  of  liberty  and  IHfe, 
when  another  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  seize  me  by  the  mob, — 
but  in  vain.  In  a  few  moments,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  safe  bom 
my  persecutors,  accompanied  by  two  dehghtfnl  associates, —  a  good  con- 
science and  a  cheerful  mind.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  several  of 
my  fiiends  came  to  my  grated  window,  to  sympathize  and  confer  wA 
me,  with  whom  I  held  a  strengthening  conversation  until  the  hour  of 
retirement,  when  I  threw  myseff  upon  my  prison-bed,  and  slept  tran- 
quilly. In  the  morning,  I  inscribed  upon  the  waHs  of  my  cell,  with  a 
pendl,  the  following  lines : 
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'<  '  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  pat  into  this  cell  on  Wednesdaj  after- 
Boon^  Oct  21,  1835,  to  save  him  from  the  violence  of  a  ^^  respectable 
and  influential"  mob,  who  sought  to  destroy  him  for  preaching  the 
abominable  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that  '^  all  men  are  created  equal," 
and  that  all  oppression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  '^  Hail,  Colum- 
bia !  "     Cheers  for  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey  ! 

'*  '  Reader,  let  this  inscription  remain  till  the  last  slave  in  this  des- 
potic land  be  loosed  from  his  fetters.' 

*^  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  after  passing  through  the  mockery 
of  an  examination,  for  form's  sake,  before  Judge  Whitman,  I  was 
released  from  prison ;  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  city 
authorities^  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind,  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  whose  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  awaken  the  strongest  solicitude  for  her  life." 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  1840,  attended  the  World's  Convention,  in  Lon- 
don, as  an  agent  of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Anti-Sabbath  Convention,  which  held  its 
first  gathering  at  Boston,  in  the  Melodeon,  March,  1848. 

We  doubt  not  the  sincere  devotion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  his 
&vorite  cause  of  immediate  emancipation ;  but  his  published  pamph- 
lets and  newspaper  articles  abound  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweepmg 
censure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment,  tending  to  defeat  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  contest  The  endeavor  to  extend  liberty  forthwith  to 
the  slave,  by  the  fierce,  bitter,  and  exasperating  spirit  of  fanaticism,  has 
more  firmly  bound  the  chains  of  servitude  than  when  abolition  soci- 
eties were  founded.  They  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  ultraisms 
of  the  land.  We  doubt  not  Garrison's  strength  of  principle  in  sympa- 
thy for  the  oppressed.  Lideed,  we  hope  the  Liberty  Bell  will  resound 
over  the  whole  compass  of  this  mighty  republic,  until  the  lash  of  every 
overseer  is  thrown  away ;  but  the  system  of  afSliated  Societies,  held 
together  by  passionate  eloquence,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  their  intoler- 
ant spirit  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  great  work  of  reform  in  the  land., 
"Let the  Union  be  dissolved,"  said  orator  Douglas,  at  Syracuse;  '-I 
wish  to  see  it  dissolve.  I  welcome  the  bolt,  be  it  from  heaven  or  hell, 
that  shall  shiver  it  to  pieces!"  The  twenty  years'  excitement  for 
immediate  emancipation  is  defeated,  and  the  impressive  theme  on  the 
mind  of  every  philanthropist  must  be  how  to  soften  the  hard  fate  of 
the  enslaved,  and  what  is  the  wisest  plan  of  device  for  efifacing  the 
curse  from  our  country.    We  admire  the  intense  devotion  of  Garrison 
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to  the  caue  of  libtrty,  in  the  tsme  raiao  that  we  d^Iore  his  intem- 
perate seaL  Indeed,  we  know  nothing  in  our  haignage  bresthing  at 
atronglj  of  the  spirit  of  diannion,  as  the  tan  vkdent  anathwnan  d 
Garrison,  in  his  ^'  aocnraed  "  artiole  denouncing  the  American  Unkn. 


IVERS  JAMES  AUSTIN. 

JULT  4»  1839.    FOB  THB  CITT  AUTHOBIHEB. 

'^  Not  solely  to  those  who  sanctioned  the  federal  c(»istitation  by  their 
names/'  says  Mr.  Austin,  ''  shoold  its  glory  be  ascribed.  They  who, 
poising  themselves  on  their  personal  character,  dared  dissent  firom  some 
of  its  principles,  are  entitled  to  more  gratitude  than  posterity  has 
bestowed.  Had  the  advocates  of  a  stronger  government  succeeded  in 
the  convention, —  had  the  president  been  invested  with  the  nseleaa  tin- 
sel of  a  regal  title,  and  the  &tal  hrilliancy  of  royal  authori^, —  this 
anniversary  would  not  now  be  hailed  as  the  jubilee  of  freedom.  If  the 
executive,  rising  above  the  darkness  of  &ction,  make  the  national  inter- 
est his  cynosure,  experience  has  proved  that  liberty  is  not  enduigered 
by  the  energy  of  gojemment 

^'  But  if,  descending  firom  the  elevation  intended  by  the  firamers  ci 
the  constitution,  he  mingles  in  the  turmoil  of  pohtical  contest,  placing 
himself  first,  his  party  next  and  his  country  the  last,  in  his  thoughts, 
experience  has  equally  proved  that  tyranny  maybe  concealed  by  repub- 
lican robes.  The  opponents  of  the  constitution  distrusted  human  virtue. 
They  foresaw  that  the  '  golden  sceptre '  of  executive  authority  might 
become  <  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  uid  break '  the  disobedient  They 
exerted  their  influence  to  diminish  its  power.  Whether  such  appre- 
hensions were  founded  in  wisdom,  modem  experiment  will  be  aUe  to 
decide.  The  problem  is  yet  unsolved,  whether  Ammcan  fireedom  has 
most  to  dread  fit)m  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  federal  head. 
Executive  power  has  already  proved  a  formidable  foe  to  popular  virtae; 
—  whether  an  invincible  foe,  coming  events  will  shortly  declare. 

^'  However  mistaken  the  Of^nents  of  the  constitution  may  have 
been  in  the  extent  of  their  objections,  their  opposition  lowered  the  hi|^ 
tones  of  those  who  desired  more  energy  in  the  government  It  is  weD 
that  the  ultraism  of  neither  party  prevailed ;  but,  were  the  executiva 
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stronger,  repaUksnigm,  in  this  age,  would  be  in  danger  of  dissolation. 
G?be  minority  of  the  convention  had  a  large,  if  not  a  principal  share,  in 
the  oompromise  it  eflfeQted.  The  spirit  of  independence  animated  their 
semis.  It  raised  them  aboTe  personal  consideratioiiB.  It  led  &em  to 
jsacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  their  coontrj  the  reward  of  long  and  sucoess- 
fal  toil  for  its  welfiure.  If  few  in  number,  greater  their  praise.  The 
cause  of  opposition  was  to  &em  &e  cause  of  trutL  Thej  fearlessly 
maintained  it; 

**  And,  for  the  testimony  of  tmth,  haye  borne 
Universal  reproach,  —  &r  worse  to  bear 
Than  vidlenoe;  for  this  was  all  thdr  oare, 
To  stand  approved  in  right  of  God, 
Though  worlds  Judged  them  perrene.*' 

I^ers  James  Austin,  son  of  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  was  bom  at 
SoBton,  and  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1822;  pursued  his  edu- 
cation at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  in  1828 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  Law  School 
of  Harvard  College,  where  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1831 ;  in 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  Sufiblk  bar,  and  pursued  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  his  fietther,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.     He  has  been  the  commander  of 
the  Rifle  Rangers,  Eeutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment,  and  its 
judge-advocate.    He  was  of  the  school  committee  in  1836  and  1837. 
His  elaborate  report,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  is  a  highly  valuable  document. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature.    He 
became  a  counsellor-at-law ;  and  married  Elisabeth  Turner  Amory , 
Oct  9, 1846.    Mr.  Austin  possesses  an  unusual  share  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  judgment.     He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Law  Reporter ;  and  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mississippi  doctrine  of  repudiation,  in  that  journal,  was 
80  highly  esteemed,  that  it  was  printed  in  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
this  State,  in  a  separate  form.    He  furnished  a  valuable  article  for 
Willis'  American  Monthly  Magazine,  on  &e  fiunlities  for  vice  and 
intemperance  in  the  Tremont  Theatre ;  and  has  contributed,  also,  to 
^  North  American  Review  and  the  Biblical  Journal    His  article  on 
Ibe  nature  and  cLiims  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  of 
great  national  spirit 
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THOMAS  POWER. 

JULT  4,  1840.    FOE  THB  GEFT  AUTHOBITIES. 

Was  bom  at  Boeton,  Oct  8,  1786 ;  aad  his  birth-place  was  on  tbe 
estate  next  above  the  Golden  Ball  in  Hanover-street,  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  a  tallow-chandler.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1808,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hon.  Judge  Jackson.  He  became  a  counsellor- 
at-law  in  1811,  opened  an  office  at  Northfield,  where  he  practised 
law  for  a  period  of  four  years,  when  he  settled  at  Boston,  and  was, 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  an  efficient  member  of  the  primary 
school  committee.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sampson,  of  Duxbury,  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and  was  the  clerk  of  the  Boston 
Police  Court,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  government  It  was  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Power,  who  conceived  the  idea,  that  it  was  decided  to 
plant  the  four  rows  of  beautiful  elm-trees  that  flourish  on  the  main 
street  of  Northfield. 

Mr.  Power  possesses  a  highly  poetical  vein,  besides  great  capacity 
in  the  legal  profession ;  and  whatever  he  attempts  he  executes  with  aU 
his  power,  whether  as  author  or  in  his  vocation  at  court  He  is  a 
fervid  national  poet  His  Log  Cabin  Song,  which  was  sung  by  \be 
Louisiana  delegation,  on  their  entrance  into  Boston,  in  September, 
1840,  to  attend  the  electioneering  gathering  for  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
the  song  for  President  Taylor,  in  1848, — 

"  'Tis  a  nation's  jubilee,  — 
Honor  to  the  brave  and  free  ;  — '  • 

moreover,  "  The  Old  Grist  Mill,"  from  his  hand, —  reflect  much  credit 
to  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  His  contributions  to  the  Diuly  Atlas 
indicate  the  purity  of  his  judgment  in  musical  criticism.  Mr.  Power 
has  been  a  political  admirer  of  the  policy  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis ;  and, 
at  a  public  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  March  4, 1829,  when  he  was  mayor 
of  Boston,  gave  this  sentiment, — "Hon.  H.  G.  Otis:  Made  dearer  to 
Bostonians  by  Washington  railing  and  Boston  railways."  Amid  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  Mr.  Power  has  found  leisure  to  ex^- 
cise  his  native  talent ;  and  of  his  productions  we  find  Masonic  Melodies, 
108  pages  8vo. ;  Secrecy,  a  poem  delivered  before  the  Knights  Tem- 
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plan,  Feb.  28, 1832.  Ek  %«rt  eflbltis,  Lc&yette,  a  Poem,— dedi- 
cated to  the  young  men  of  BoBton,  1834,  in  twentj-eight  pages. 
He  gave  a  Masonic  Oration  at  Waltham,  in  1821,  and  an  oration  at 
Northfield,  July  4, 1812  j  beside  ihe  oratkm  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Mr. -Power  should  ever  derote  his  mtervals  of  leisure  to  national 
literature.  The  poet  who  wrote  llie  elegant  effusion  before  us  should 
never  restrain  the  inspiration  of  his  Muse.  Here  is  a  fine  conception 
of  the  Libert  J  Tree  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the  si^e 
of  Boston,  in  1775,  which  fiourished  two  centuries  ago.  We  select 
from  "  Lafayette,  a  Poem : " 

"  There  fltoed,  in  its  unlSBuliBg  green« 
A  monarch  of  the  foreet-Boene  ; 
Aloftk  ibitxid  fta  bmches  spread,  — 
'Mong  its  deep  foliage  zephyrs  played, — 
And  ikir  its  form,  and  deep  its  shade; 
Princes  and  peasants,  too,  't  is  said. 
Sought  its  protection  when  the  son 
Half  his  bright,  homing  coarse  had  nm. 
And  owned  their  deq>  defrotion  due 
Where  thoughts  are  firee  and  hands  are  true. 
Fair,  too,  the  verdant  spot  where  stood 
That  towering  monarch  of  the  wood. 
And  sweet  the  flowers,  of  mingled  hues. 
That  dnsfeered  there,  in  heayen's  own  dews. 
That  flourished  'neath  that  holy  tree 
To  throw  their  perfdme  on  the  mt, 

In  elemental  liberty. 
As  things  of  light,  baoyant  and  free. 

Mid  kindred  spirits  bright  and  £iir. 

«  «  «  «  * 

The  warrior  hears  the  clash  of  arms. 

The  shock  of  battle,  loudly  rise. 
And  oourtly  rays  and  beauty's  charms 

Fade  like  a  yapor  in  the  skies. 
Fair  Freedom  now  has  power  alone 

To  lead  his  heart  and  guide  his  hand, 
For  pomp  and  honors  near  a  throne, 

He  seeks  a  home  in  Ibreign  land. 
The  cry  is,  Up !  wake !  freemen,  wake ! 

Oppression  shrinks,  and  man  is  free  ; 
The  bolts  and  bars  of  tyrants  break, 

When  touched  by  heavenly  Liberty. 
In  the  &r-distant  west  is  seen. 

Where  beauty  the  horizon  streaks, 
A  lovely  garden,  ftresh  and  green,  ^- 

'TIs  the  new  home  the  warrior  seeks. 
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Bii  liopei  are  liiflh,  ABd  oawixd  ttiU 

Unwmried  fimoy  proQ^  betn. 
Where  war*8  load  trumpet,  ehwp  And  ahriU, 

The  maroh  of  Freedom's  host  dedazes. 
Witili  sool  en  ire,  hk  pieroing  i^y^ 

Flxqshetio,  fees  that  little  hMd ; 
He  hears,  ebte,  the  hattla-cry— 

For  God,  oar  Ubertj,  our  land ! 


RUFUS  CHOATE. 

APRIL  SI,  1841.    KLOeT  ON  FK88Q>lirr  HABBIBOK. 

Was  bom  at  Essex  (formerly  Ohebaooo),  Essex  County,  Oct  1, 
1799.  When  at  school,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  graat  memorj  and 
abstracted  habits, —  avoiding  youthful  sports,  and  ever  at  the  hc»d  of 
his  class.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Gdlege  in  1819,  and  was  a 
tutor  there  until  1821.  He  stored  the  Dane  Law  School,  at  Cam* 
bridge,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  David  Cummings,  of  Salem, 
and  under  William  Wirt,  at  Washington,  who  waa  then  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  General.  He  practised  law  at  Danvers,  of  which  town  he 
was  a  representative  in  1826-7.  He  removed  to  Salem,  and  finally 
settled  at  Boston,  in  1834.  He  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Him. 
MiUs  Oloott,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  In  1880  he  was  elected,  for  lEa&dx, 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1882  he  was  a  represoitative  in  Congress; 
and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  tJ.  S.  Senate,  for  Suffidk,  by  the 
State  Legislature, —  which  station  he  resigned  in  1845.  Mr.  CSioate 
is  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Lostitute,  at  Washington;  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  New  England  Historic  and 
Genealogic  Society. 

He  is  an  eminent  counsellor;  and  the  Law  Beporter  remarks  of 
him,  that  "  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  brilliant  intellect,  which  has  been  developed  by  exact  and 
laborious  study,  a  wonderful  power  of  discrimination  and  abstraction,  an 
exuberant  flow  of  language,  a  sparklmg  wit,  a  li  vdy  &ncy ,  and  an  over- 
whelming enthusiasm,  enable  him  to  control  almost  any  audience,  and 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  American  Erskine.  Yet,  with  many  of 
Erskine's  excellences,  he  has  some  of  his  fiilingiL    Among  these  may 
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he  udnded  a  ttiong  Ia?e  of  the  nwrtdkme,  aaod  a  diqMsitioii  to  meke 
too  mnoh  of  small  things.  As  Hamlet  would  saj,  he  almost  tears  a 
passioii  to  tatters,  in  his  anxiety  to  hear  upon  a  single  point  This  is 
a  great  dement  at  rhetorical  power;  hot  we  donbt  whether  it  he  in 
good  taste  in  a  court  of  jastice,  where  the  object  is  to  ccmyince,  and 
not  to  carry  by  storm." 

When  Mr.  Ghoate  prononnced  'the  eulogy  on  the  bdoyed  Harrison, 
his  eye  kindling  with  exeitemoit,  his  coontenance  overshadowed  with 
grief^  and,  in  his  deep-toned,  musical  Toice,  enlarged  on  the  history  and 
Ae  virtues  of  the  dqwrted,  in  langoage  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
doqnence,  it  was  a  scene  as  overpowering  as  the  oratory  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  '*  In  looking  over  the  history  of  his  life,"  sidd  Mr.  Ghoate, 
^' more  carefiilly,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  his  character, 
I  venture  to  think,  that  while  through  his  life  hedisplayed  the  requi- 
site capacity  finr  the  formation  and  administration  of  laws,  or  whatever 
pablic  doty  was  required  at  him,  it  was  the  warm,  pure  and  great 
heart  that  attracted  and  retained  for  him  the  love  of  his  countrymen. 
He  should  be  remembered,  and  we  will  speak  of  him  to  our  chUdren, 
as  the  Good  Prbsidbnt.  Homely  as  that  epithet  may  appear,  how 
much  mote  has  it  of  real  significance  than  the  imperial  title  'great,'  so 
often  given  to  men  who  have  waded  through  blood  to  thrones !  I 
need  ^ve  but  two  anecdotes,  to  illustrate  this  trait  in  his  diq>ositioiL 
He  pardoned  the  negro  Hrho  sought  his  life;  and  rescued  him,  by  his 
own  solicitation,  when  fi»tened  to  the  stake  for  military  punishment 
He  recovered  heavy  damages,  by  a  verdict,  in  a  case  for  slander,  and 
then  cUvided  the  money  received  among  the  children  of  the  slanderers, 
and  the  orfdian  children  of  some  of  his  old  soldiers.  Although  he  was 
hospitable  beyond  the  usual  hoqntality  of  the  west,  it  was  always  the 
remnant  of  the  armies  <tf  Harmar  and  St  Glafar  that  found  &e  warmest 
welcome  at  his  ever  ready  board.  When  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed 
him;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him,  because  he  deliv- 
ered the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fotherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.  Consider,  then,  that  combined  benevol^ice  and  integrity, 
worthy  the  accounts  of  Grecian  and  Bonmn  &me,.to  which  he  was  not 
ashamBd  to  turn  his  attention  badnvards,  —  behold  him  tried  by  the 
temptaticm  of  an  office  fifom  which  he  might  have  amassed  a  princely 
fortune,  and,  with  the  conscientious  honor  of  a  Washington,  retiring 
fiom  it  poor, — and  you  will  feel  and  see,  in  a  moment,  what  it  was  that 
inq^dled  towards  him  the  love  rf  a  people.  The  country  had  loi^  been 
50 
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tuqurasperoas,  firom  causes  into  wbioh  we  need  not  inqufare.  We  nen 
laboring  the  livelong  day,  and  feeling,  as  we  lay  down  at  ni^t,  that 
we  were  growing  poorer  and  po<nrer.  The  people  were  pozaled  widi 
various  theories  and  arguments.  They  were  growing  m(tte  and  more 
distrustful  with  all  mere  great  talent ;  there  grew  up  a  wide  and  irre- 
pressible craving,  in  the  public  heart,  for  an  honest  man  from  amoBg 
themselves,  to  preside  over  their  affiurs,  and  help  them  backward  to 
die  glories  of  their  &thers'  days.  Then  it  was  that  they  turned  to 
him.  Be  this  the  lesson  of  his  life.  Be  this  his  eulogy.  That  not 
for  descent  from  an  exalted  line,  not  for  his  military  victories,  not  fat 
his  dexterity  in  the  partisanship  of  professional  politics,  was  he  chosea 
to  relieve  and  reform  the  land,  but  because  he  ^'as  a  good  and  jugt 
man,  fearing  (jod  and  loving  his  country:"  These  were  the  last  words 
of  the  tribute :  *'  We  stand  on  this  spot,  where  the  heart  of  an  Amerioan 
must  throb  with  pride  and  joy.  And  yet,  perhaps  you  have  embellished 
the  glories  of  even  this  place,  by  hanging  these  emblems  of  mourning  lo 
its  pillars, —  by  this  dim  religious  light  we  have  added  to  the  memcHm 
of  its  ancestral  glories."  Mr.  Choate,  possessing  the  keenest  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions,  is  distinguished  ae  much  for  his  power  of  self- 
control  as  his  power  of  self-excitation ;  and  his  emotions,  like  well- 
trained  troops,  are  ''  impetuous  by  rule."  They  appear  always  to  rise 
up  to  his  mind  with  a  personal  existence.  Thus  New  York,  with  him, 
is  not  simply  a  city  distinguished  for  conmiercial  energy,  but  a  ci^ 
which  with  one  hand  ''  grasps  the  golden  harvests  of  the  west,  and  widi 
the  other,  like  Venice,  espouses  the  everlasting  sea."  *'  Abssacho- 
setts,"  he  says,  '*  will  ever  be  true  to  die  oonstitution.  She  sat  among 
the  most  affectionate  at  its  cradle ;  she  will  follow,  the  saddest  of  the 
procession  of  sorrow,  its  hearse."  Again,  he  observes  that,  after  we 
came  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  ''  the  baptkm  of  fire  and  blood  was  on 
our  brow,  and  its  influence  on  our  spirit  and  legislation." 

We  will  relate  an  instance  of  the  excitable  powers  of  our  orator.  In 
an  argument  on  a  case  of  impeachment,  b^nre  a  legislative  committee, 
Mr.  Choate  remarked  that  he  never  read,  without  a  thrill  of  sublimity, 
the  concluding  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, —  the  language  of  which  is 
borrowed  directly  from  Harrington,  who  says  he  owes  it  to  lavy, — that 
"  in  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  department 
shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or  either  of 
them ;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and  jucfieial 
powers,  or  either  of  them ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  fegis^ 
lative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them ;  —  to  the  end  that  it 
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may  be  a  goremmait  of  laws,  and  not  of  men ;  "  ihxis  providing  that 
the  three  great  departments  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  and  he  remembered  a  story  of  a  person  who  said  that  he  could 
read  Paradise  Lost  without  affecting  him  at  all,  but  that  there  was  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Optics  which  made  his  flesh  creep  and 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  I  confess,  said  Mr.  Choate,  that  I  never 
read  that  article  of  the  constitution  without  feeling  the  same, — "  to  the 
^od  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men." 

Mr.  Choate  delivered  an  oration  at  New  York,  Dec.  22,  1843, 
before  the  New  England  Society,  in  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  Pilgrims, 
their  character  and  acts,  as  constituting  one  of  the  heroic  periods  of 
history.  He  attributed  much  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Puritans 
to  the  residence  of  a  thousand  leading  men  of  their  number  at  Geneva 
for  five  years,  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary. 
There  they  found  a  republic.  He  described  the  valley  in  which  Geneva 
18  situated, —  its  placid  lake,  the  lofty  mountains  which  stand  around  it ; 
he  expatiated  upon  its  laws,  its  quiet,  its  independence,  its  learning,  its 
religion;  and  finished  the  description  with  the  exclamation,  ** There 
they  found  a  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and  a  church  without  a 
bishop,"  which  received  such  a  burst  of  Amotion,  long  and  loud,  as 
never  before  resounded  in  the  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Choate  attends  the 
Essex-street  Congregational  church,  at  Boston ;  and  this  bold  sectarian 
allusion  so  sensibly  affected  those  of  the  Episcopal  order,  that  it  forth- 
with prompted  remarks  from  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  at  the  public 
dinner  of  the  occasion  on  that  day,  which  elicited  a  warm  controversy, 
that  continued  for  a  twelvemonth. 

In  this  connection,  we  introduce  the  highly  felicitous  allusion  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  the  Mayflower,  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Pilgrim  Society,  apropos  to  a  miniature  model  of  that  vessel  which  was 
on  the  table.  "  There  was,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  *'  in  ancient  times,  a 
ship  which  carried  Jason  on  his  voyage  for  the  acquisition  of  the  golden 
fleece ;  there  was  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustus 
Csssar  master  of  the  world ;  there  have  been  famous  ships  which  bore 
to  victory  a  Drake,  a  Howe,  a  Nelson ;  there  are  ships  which  have 
carried  our  own  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Stewart,  in  triumph.  But  what 
are  they  all,  as  to  their  chances  of  remembrance  smong  men,  to  the 
Httle  bark  Mayflower?  That  Mayflower  was  and  is  a  flower  of  per- 
petual blossom.  It  can  stand  the  sultry  blasts  of  summer,  resist  the 
fbrious  tempests  of  autumn,  and  remain  untouched  by  the  gales  and 
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the  frotts  of  winter.  It  can  defy  all  dimates  and  all  tnnes.  It  irii 
spread  its  petals  orer  the  whole  world,  and  exhale  a  Ihing  odor  aul 
fragrance  to  the  last  syUaUe  of  recorded  time." 

A  satirical  journalist,  remarking  of  the  rfaetorieal  doqnenoeof  Bate 
Choate  in  his  arguments  for  the  license  of  spirituous  liqnois,  at  Bo8(M| 
in  1847,  says  that,  as  he  shot  his  pi^xdng,  resolute  eyes,  HAter  and 
thither,  drew  on  that  solemn  fiioe,  and  poured  out  those  deqp  tones  of 
awful  solemnity,  rolled  up  &ose  tremendous  climaxes,  raised  his  oon- 
manding  form  up(m  his  toes,  camedown  upon  his  heels  like  two  paver's 
rammers,  and  s&ook  &e  whole  firmament  of  the  C!ommon  Council  cham- 
ber, like  an  earthquake,  we  could  not  but  imagine  what  a  sensation  he 
would  have  produced  as  a  revival  preacher,  or  a  Bichard  the  Third  on 
the  stage.  But,  if  he  has  mistaken  his  calling  to  dther  of  the  latter 
professions,  the  mistake  is  very  slight  and  insignificant  Seeking 
undoubtedly  for  dramatic  e£^t,  he  seemed  to  combine  in  a  high  degree 
the  talents  of  all  three  professions.  Choate  has  a  playful  sympathy 
with  the  ludicrous  side  of  things,  says  Whiiq;de,  as,  in  his  speedi  on  the 
Oregon  question,  in  which  he  uses  thefigureof  die  Legislature  potting 
its  head  out  of  the  window,  and,  in  a  vdce  all  over  the  world,  speaking 
to  the  negotiators  of  the  pending  treaty,  bidding  them  God  qpeed;  bat 
insinuating  that,  if  they  did  not  give  up  the  whole  subject  in  dutpute,  k 
would  be  settled  by  main  force.  It  has  bead  said  of  Choate,  that  he 
drives  in  a  substantive  and  six;  but  unlike  Burke,  who  had  his  rdns 
upon  them  all,  each  restrained  with  a  care  essential  to  a  proper  guidanoe. 
Bufus  Choate  is  more  at  home  as  a  {deader  at  the  bar  tfuin  in  pdit- 
ical  speeches  or  public  lectures.  '*  While  pleading,  his  eye  flashes,  as 
it  turns  r^idly  firom  the  court  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  to  the  court. 
Ever  remarking,  widi  intuitive  sagacity,  the  slightest  traces  of  emotioa 
'  or  thought  in, the  eye,  lip,  fiM)e,  position  or  movement,  of  the  judge, — 
ever  reading  the  soul  revealed  to  him,"  as  one  graphically  sketches, 
'^  perhaps  to  him  alone,  and  comprehended  by  that  mysterious  sympat^ 
which  unites  die  oraUnr  and  auditor,  as  by  an  electric  atmosphere^ 
through  which  thoughts  and  feelings  pass  and  repass  in  uloice,  but  in 
power,  Choate  is  aware,  with  the  certainty  of  genius  and  the  ra|»d- 
ity  of  instinct,  of  the  eflbct  he  has  produced  upcm  the  judge,  whose 
slightest  word,  he  knows,  is  weightier  than  the  eloquence  of  coonsd ; 
and,  at  the  first  slight  intimation  of  dissent,  nqndly,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, modifies,  limits  and  explains,  his  idea,  until  he  fi^els  ^  con- 
cert of  mental  sympathy  between  mind  and  mind, —  and  then,  like  a 
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staid  Aeokid  into  BoU&^aelioii,  or  » liter  nMfag  to  botft  over  ttsbiP' 
ii«n^  iiidi  hia  nuDd  el0f»tad  and  exceed  b J  of^^ 
tbe  jury  logie,  eloqaenoe  and  poetry,  ia  tooea  that  lii^f^  in  dM  mextt- 
atj  like  tiia  parting  wmnd  <^  a  oaA^dral  bell,  or  the  dying  note  of  an 
(ffgHL  IBs  T<Hoe  is  deq)^  BHudcal,  lad.  lAiQUng  it  can  be  as  a  fife, 
but  it  baa  often  a  plaintive  cadenoe,  as  dkongh  his  sool  moomed,  amid 
the^lend  and  angry  tnunltB  of  tbe  ibram,  fi>r  the  qniet  grote  of  tfie 
academy,  or  in  these  evil  timas  n^ied  at  tfie  iboaght  of  those  dnnns 
and  viitaes  which  we  dare  coooeiTe  in  boyhood,  and  porsue  as  men, 
the  nnreaefaed  paradise  of  oar  deqwir."  ^ 

The  mind  of  Choate  is  as  rapid  as  ooosistB  with  sanity.  In  tiie^ 
attnnpt  to  keq>  pace  wi&  him,  reporters,  a»  abready  intimflted,  throw' 
down  th«r  peneils  in  de^air.  His  own  pen  traces,  in  the  same  vain 
atteinpt,  one  long,  wavmg,  ill^ble  line,  soMt^riy  to  be  read  by  himself, 
and  defying  the  sonitiny  of  others.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that^  if 
the  ma^etic  td^raph  were  affixed  to  his  lips,  the  woids  would  leap 
on  1^  wires.  His  style  is  the  poetry  of  prose,  with  h^pe  and  there  an 
ezpresBKHi,  which,  to  use  the  questiMiable  expression  of  Bmrke,  rises 
from  poetry  into  doquenee,  some  thou^ts  whicb  entrance,  some  idea 
whieh  burns.  Sudi  is  that  inimitahh  comparison,  when  speaking  of 
tl^  principles  ci  Henry  01ay<  He  said  they  rise  like  the  peaks  of 
a  lofty  moantain-range,  from  the  table-land  of  all  illustrioos  life.  S  och  > 
is  that  sentiment,  worthy  of  PatridcHoury,  the  greatest  orator  of  Amer- 
ica, when,  in  the  T&ry  words  whidi  we  may  suppose  tbe  forest-bom 
Denoethenes  would  have  used,  he  said^  '<  What !  banish  &e  Kble  from 
schools!  Never,  while  ikffte  is  a  piece  <^  Plymouth  Booh  left  large 
eooBgh  to  make  a  gun-flint  of!"  The  autograph  of  Mr.  Ghoate,  says' 
one,  somewhat  resembles  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  lookn  like  a  piece  of 
crayon  sketdiing  done  in  the  dark,  wi&  a  ihree-proi^ed  fork,  ffis^ 
hand-writing  cannot  be  deeip&ered  without  the  ud  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  quadrant 

Mr.  Choate  is  a  decided  advocate  fer  the  union  of  the  States.  At 
the  Union  meeting  of  dM  Wing  and  Democratie  parties,  in  nmeoil 
HaU,  Nov.  26, 1850,  when  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  presided,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  sustain  the  Fedend  Unien^  uphold  it»oonstitiition,  and 
^iferoe  the  duty  of  obedienoe  to  the  laws,  occasioned  by  the  sensation 
arvang  from  tl^  reemt  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Mr.  Choate  ddivered  a 
ncAlespeedi,  in  which  he  said,  after  a  ton  of  argument:  ''Isabmiti 
that  the  two  great  pditkad  parties  <tf  the  n^rthrare  called  upon,  .by 
60* 
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ifury  consideraiion  of  patriotism  and  daty,  to  strike  tliis  whole  milgeei 
fimm  their  respeotiye  issaes.  I  go  fcnr  no  amalgamation  of  parties,  and 
ftr  the  forming  of  no  new  party.  But  I  admit  the  deepest  ^licitade, 
that  those  which  now  exist,  preserving  th^  actual  organization  and 
genffinal  principles  and  aims, — if  so  it  must  be, — should  to  this  eztest 
coalesce.  Neither  can  act  in  this  behalf  ^Eectuallj  alone.  HonoraUe 
ccmcert  is  indispensable,  and  they  owe  it  to  the  country.  Haye  not 
the  eminent  men  of  both  these  great  organizations  united  an  tiba 
a^ustment?  Are  they  not  both,  primarily,  national  parties?  Is  it 
notone  of  th&r  most  important  and  beautiful  uses,  that  they  exteod 
the  whole  length  and  br^th  of  our  country;  and  that  they  help,  or 
ought  to  help,  to  hold  the  extveme  north  to  the  extname  south,  by  a 
tie  stronger  almost  than  thatof  mere  patriotism, — by  that  surest  oraoeBt 
of  friendship,  common  opinions  on  the  great  ccmcems  of  the  republiel 
Tou  are  a  Democrat ;  and  have  you  not,  for  thirty-two  years  in  fifty, 
united  with  the  universal  Democratic  party  in  the  choice  of  southern 
pKsidents?  Has  it  not  been  your  function,  for  even  a  larger  part  of 
d»  last  half-century,  to  rally  with  the  south  for  the  support  of  the  gmt- 
end  administration?  Has  it  not  ever  been  your  boast,  your  merit  asa 
party,  that  you  are  in  an  intense,  and  even  characteristie  d^ree, 
national  and  unionist  in  your  spirit  and  politics,  although  you  had  your 
origin  in  the  assertion  of  State  rights ;  that  you  have  contributed,  in 
a  thousand  ways,  to  the  extensiim  of  our  territory,  and  the  estabUab- 
ment  of  our  martial  fiune,  and  that  you  follow  the  flag  on  whatever 
field  or  dedL  it  waves?  And  will  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  tempcnaiy 
victory  in  a  State,  or  for  any  other  cause,  insert  an  article  in  your 
creed,  and  give  a  direction  to  your  tactics,  which  shall  detadi  you  from 
each  oompanionshqp,  and  uii^  you  for  such  service  in  all  tune  to 
eome? 

''You  are  a  Whig.  I  give  my  hand  on  that;  and  is  not  your  party 
national,  too?  Do  you  not  find  your  fitstest  allies  at  the  souA?  Do 
you  not  need  the  vote  of  Louisiana,  of  North  Carolina,  <tf  Tennessee, 
ef  Kentucky,  to  defend  you  from  the  redundant  capital,  matured  skill, 
aoi  pauper  labor,  of  Europe?  Did  you  not  just  now,  withawise  coi^ 
tempt  of  sectiond  issues  and  sectional  noises,  unite  to  call  that  brave, 
firm  and  good  Old  Man,  firom  his  plantation,  and  seat  him,  witli  aB 
tbe  honors,  in  the  place  of  Washington?  Circumstances  have  forced 
hoA  these  parties  —  the  northern  and  the  southern  divisions  of  bodi 
'^  to  suspiBd  for  a  ^aoellie  Intimate  elgeolB  of  AeirinstitutHm.    Foe 
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%  qpM6,  hjiag  tbem  aside,  and  leaolving  themeelveaiitto  our  indifidial^ 
eapadtiee,  we  have  thought  and  felt  on  nothing  but  alaYefy.  TbiM 
circimistances  esoat  no  longer.  And  shall  we  not  instantly  revise  tbe 
old  creedSi  renew  the  old  tieSj  and,  by  a  manly  and  honoraUe  oonoerti 
resolve  to  spare  America  that  last  calamity,  the  fivmation  of  partial 
aeoording  to  geographical  lines?" 


GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 

JYILT  4,  1841.    lOB  TBM  (ttlT  AITIBOHimB. 

''  OuB  fiithers  ccHadiicted  the  Bevolution  against  the  king's  gofem- 
vent,  and  not  against  the  institutions  of  the  coontry,"  remarks  oar 
enUor,  in  this  performance.  '^  They  tore  up  no  andent  landmarks," 
•ontinues  he,  "  except  those  which  denoted  Qie  state  of  colonial  bondr 
^gl^  They  proceeded  with  the  machinery  of  society  as  they  tontA 
it  The  provincial  and  continental  anthorities  displaoed  those  of  die 
orown,  and  went  on  to  arm  the  coontry  for  ciril  war,  without  loosening 
the  bonds  which  held  society  together.  Widiout  resorting  to  the  fiction 
voder  which  Charles  L  made  war  upon  the  king  in  the  king's  name, 
they  took  iqp  arms  for  an  indep^ent  government  of  their  own,  and 
not  to  eradi(»te  the  spirit  or  institutions  of  that  dviliiation  which  they 
had  derived  fiN)m  home.:  When,  in  the  Dechuration  of  Independencey 
they  set  forth  the  whole  siAstance  of,  the  controversy,  and  the  otgeols 
at  which  they  aimed,  moving  on  scone  of  the  most  solid  prinoqJes  of 
the  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  inalienaUe  rights  of  man,  thsj 
dearly  demonstrated  that  their  design  was  to  '  institute  new  govQi»> 
ment,'  but  not  to  go  beyond  what  the  abolition  of  the  old  forms 
required. 

"It  win  be  asked,  YThat  is  the  inqK>rtof  this  totlie  present  timel 
Not  to  give  it  any  practical  bearing  upon  any  modem  subject,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  ttds  forbearance  —  wheiherit  was  the  purpose  of  a  wise 
ftvecast,  or  the  happy  tendency  of  the  national  temper,  or  the  result  ef 
circumstances  —  was  most  fortunate  for  the  country.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  we  owe  to  it,  as  much  as  to  the  lucky  aockfents  of  our  poai* 
tkm,  and  our  vast  physical  resources,  what  the  country  has  becoma 
Certain  and  manifest  it  is,  that  we  owe  to  it  the  ftot^  that  when  the 
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Muaiy  nw  SMI  bj  vd  mai  aoooBpoBOBiBi  or  TtYOmSBf&^  w&fUmj 
#i  m>t  bare  to  U  MOOiBtxwIed  from  ilB  firaJidM^  thai  onlj  a  ftoi 
«?gOYeniiii6iilb«dtDtefrBiiied,a2id1batifinB^^  ancl^asiflhn 
%  gBil  OQ  the  iMOK)aiinwf,  Ae  yoimg  gnnt  started  (m  Us  career.  L0I 
lifoppoBe, — not  Aaft  wrihthiiv,  from  the  inqwrieue  neoBntfof  tfav 
position,  or  fr(nn  a  depraved  appetite  fortetroodoa  and  overthrow,  hJ 
i^rooted  the  whole  fi>imdatioiis  of  the  sodal  state, — but  that,  with  n 
aim  to  be  thorough  in  their  work,  stimulated  by  some  degree  of  politieal 
hatred,  they  had  banished  all  they  could  of  Irtish  origiQ,  save  lUr 
language  and  their  blood,  To  narrow  the  hypothesis  to  a  sin^  illiistrar 
tion,  let  us  imagine  that,  when  the  last  band  of  British  soldiay  left  the 
shore,  the  Ammoanpe^^  had  east  after  them,  intothesea,  die  whek 
body  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  had  &^  turned  to  oonstmctfin- them- 
sdiTSS,  out  of  nolhii^;,  a  juriq^deooe  tqp(m  whidi  to  fimnd  the  social 
and  politioal  reklkms  of  the  coontiy, —  think  you  Aat  m  less  tinn 
1hvee*K}uartors  of  a  oeaitary  this  country  could  haye  readRd  its  present 
height?  Think  yoa  tfaiKt,  wiOmt  hkiktty  to  dsaw  from,—  witfioat 
freoedent  and  anciait  usage,— without  an  unwritten  law  from  tbe 
eaqpansive  prinoipIeB  of  which  public  ami  private  rights  could  derive 
definition  and  adjustment, — you  would  have  se^  this  harmonioQS 
development  of  soeiety  that  is  now  going  on?  Think  you  that  the 
puUic  and  international  relations  of  the  oonntry  could  Imve  acquired 
that  d^ty  whidi  now  bekiigi  to  them;  abd  that  the  new  repubhcycf 
a  little  more  tium  eixty  years'  standing  among  nations,  could  have 
spoken,  as  it  has  lately  spoken,  to  the  parent  State,  in  terms  of  an 
ahaolute  equality,  and  with  a  moral  powor  whidi  may  supersede  the 
usecfannsl"  This  oratioii  is  entiUed  The  True  Uses  of  Ainericaa 
Bevoltttionary  History. 

George  Tietanr,  the  son  of  Benjanun  Curtis,  was  bom  at  Water* 
town,  Nov.  28, 1812;  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Ckdkge  in  188S, 
when  he  gave  a  literary  disquisition  (m  the  importance  of  independent 
criticism  on  the  growth  of  national  Iherature;  and  was  a  student  in  the 
Dane  Law  Sdioal.  He  completed  his  studies  fiyr  the  profession  in  As 
offioe  of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  at  Bostcm,  and  was  admitted  to  ^  Sufiift 
barinAu9ist,1886.  Hs  married,  Oct  It,  1844,  Mary  Oliver,  daa^ 
tnr  of  Ihe  late  Mr.  Justice  Story.  This  lady  died  April  28, 184& 
Be  manied  a  seoond  time,  at  Pattenon,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6,  1851,  Louiee 
Adale  Mjfstrom.  He  is  a  oounseDor-at-laW;  was  a  representative  ftr 
Boston  in  the  State  Legidature  fitnn  1840  until  the  year  1844,  abi 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school-committee  at  di&rent  times. 
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Ife  Omilm  hm  prepiml  mm  imiS)  fi>r  tlie  pocaotitel  va  of  Ai 
tmtik^  m  ftatfaQr  and  Mtor,  AaA  «^  we  of  his  geBflratiott  ai  tiis 
Sufiblk  bar;  and  hai  iMfaated,  by  Us  tftteiM  ckfotkm  l^ilM  kgd 
inrofeeaioii,  that  he  lovea  the  ponnit  It  was  the  (pinion  of  Justioe 
Stay,  regaiding  his  treatiBe  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant 
Seamen,  liiat  it  is  written  with  great  ability,  aocoracj  and  learning,  and 
18  by  &r^the  most  valaable  work  (m  that  subject  now  in  existence.  The 
digest  of  the  decisions  ef  tiie  eourts  of  Oemmon  Law  and  Admiralty, 
two  volumes  of  which  were  prepared  by  Bfr.  Curtis,  is  a  monument  of 
patient  industry.  He  prepared,  also,  a  digest  of  cases  in  the  American 
pud  Eni^iah  Courts  of  Aimakj.  His  Anierioaa  Con^oyaiicer,  being 
divested  of  the  geaeral  teohnicalities  of  the  law,  is  of  gveat  utility  to 
buaiaessmeiL  His  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  lor  usefol  imyentiona 
in  this  oouBtry,  and  the  reinedies  lor  infringement,  is  invaluaUe  to  the 
Ipcolession  and  the  pn^prietors  of  all  use&l  invoitions.  The  Equity 
Precedoits,  npplemeiitary  to  the  treatise  of  Justice  Story,  ever  aidi 
the  kw  student  His  tract  on  the  true  issue  of  the  question  relatingto 
the  demolitjon  q£  the  oonvent  at  Charlestown,  entitled  The  Bights  of 
Consdenoe  and  Proper^,  is  written  with  eloquence  and  power.  The 
XDOst  interesting  production  of  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lovers  of  literature  in 
all  professions,  and  to  the  general  reader,  is  the  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Copyri^  in  Books,  Dramatic  and  Muooal  Compositions,  Letters  and 
other  Maonsoripts,  EngravingB  and  Bculptnre,  as  administered  in 
England  and  America,  with  some  noticeB  of  the  History  of  Literary 
Tiofeirtj.  We  know  not  how  more  suitably  to  revive  an  interest  in 
this  work,  than  to  cite  the  opinicm  of  the  North  American  Beview, 
and  to  advise  the  printing  of  a  new  edition,  as  it  is  unknown  to  our 
public  libraries :  '^  The  author  has  avoided  the  dry  and  merely  tech- 
nical manner  which  writers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  law  seem  to 
consider  a  matter  of  professional  etiquette  to  adopt  Apart  from  the 
intereat  which  every  man  of  letters  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  copyright,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Curtis'  work  ample  scope  fer 
literary  taste.  Many  curious  and  valuable  details  of  literary  history 
are  introduced,  and  the  notes  are  enriched  with  copious  illustrationsi 
drawn  &om  biographies,  criticisms  and  judicial  decisions,  embodied  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  collected  nowhere  else." 

In  the  winter  of  1849  Mr.  Curtis  commenced  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Constituti<m  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  closed  Feb.  7, 1850.    The  last  of  Hie  leo- 
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pablidied.    Tliej  eyinoe  a  profimnd  knowledge  rf  tfie  phik^iihy  «f 

gOTenunenti  ft  paArioiic  spbit,  iiid  grent  reseiiPolL 


HORACE  MANN. 

JULT  4,  1841.    lOB  THB  CITY'  AUTHOBITIEB. 

HosAOi  Mann  ifis  bom  at  EranUin,  m  Maasachnaetts,  Maj  4, 
1T96.  He  was  mostly  self-educated,  being  of  limited  fiinds.  Ha 
entered  Brown  Uniyersity  in  advance  of  ike  castomaiy  period,  wliei« 
he  graduated  in  1819,  and  gave  llie  valedictory  address,  on  tbe  improve* 
mentof  llie  human  species  in  dignity  and  happiness,  and  became  atntar 
from  1820  to  1822.  <^  A  teacher  with  whom  I  pardy  fitled  for  col- 
lege. Master  Samuel  Barrett,  an  itinerant  schoolmaster  and  a  profound 
linguist,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  ^'in  hearing  the  JSneid,  the  select  oratioos 
of  Cicero  and  &e  four  evangelistB,  in  Greek,  nev^  took  either  grammar 
or  text-book  into  his  hand;  and  he  would  have  considered  it  an  indig- 
nity, if  a  pupil  had  oflfered  him  one,  by  which  to  set  the  next  koBOo. 
I  Imow  Ihat  this  ability  of  his  inspired  one  of  his  pupils,  at  least,  iriA 
sentiments  of  respect  towards  him,  with  conceptions  of  exceBenoe,  and 
with  an  ardor  for  attunment,  such  as  all  the  places  and  priies  6v«r 
bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the  bar;^iin,  would  never  have 
imparted.  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  encountered  a  difficulty, 
either  in  translation  or  syntax,  and  was  ready  to  despair  of  success  in 
overcoming  it,  the  mere  tfiought,  how  easy  that  would  be  to  my  teacher, 
aeemed  not  only  to  invigorate  my  eflfort,  but  to  give  me  an  ailargement 
Of  power,  so  that  I  could  return  to  the  charge,  and  triumph." 

Mr.  Mann  prepared  for  the  legal  profession  at  the  Law  School  in 
lotchfield.  Conn.,  and  read  law  in  thd  offices  of  James  Richardson  and 
Josiah  J.  Fiske,  counsellors-at-law,  in  Dedham.  In  1828  Mr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  representative  of  Dedham,  which  station  he  hcmorably 
fllled  for  several  yean ;  was  at  the  same  period  a  counsellor  at  the  bar. 
It  was  at  about  this  period  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Dowse,  of  Dedham, 
remarked  of  Horace  Mann,  that  if  his  talents  were  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion, he  would  become  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1886  he  became  a 
resident  of  Boston,  where  he  was  elected  for  Suffi)lk  to  the  State  Sen- 
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tt»f  of  irtikli  lie  mifl  chosen  jareeideiit  in  that  yeur,  and  until  1889. 
Bm  iris  iht  Seovetary  of  tbe  Massaohnsetts  Board  of  Education,  fixmi 
its  establishment,  Jnne  29, 1887,  untQ  1848;  and  was  successor  to 
Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  as  member  of  Congress  for  Norfolk,  from  that 
period.  He  displayed  the  same  persevering  energy  in  political  life  that 
rendered  him  so  eminent  in  education  reform,  and  was  elected  for  N<ur- 
fidk  to  the  next  term. 

Horace  Mann  has  been  one  of  the  most  vigorous  originators  of 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  New  England.    When  in  the  Legbla- 
tore,  he  was  the  principal  advocate  and  projector  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1831,  and  wrote  all  its  earlier 
reports.     He  was  an  energetic  workman  in  the  temperance  reformaticiB, 
and  was  president  of  the  Suffi)lk  County  Temperance  Society ;  and,  in 
1884,  published  remarks  on  the  comparative  profits  of  grocers  and 
ntatlers,  as  derived  from  temperate  and  intemperate  customers.    Bfr. 
ibnn  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  State  Legislature  who  made 
a  speech  in  fiivor  of  the  railroad  enterprise.    He  was  active  in  effecting 
Ae  kw  abdishing  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets.    One  of  our  periodicals 
bkA  of  him :    ''  There  is  not  a  town  or  a  school-district  in  Massachu- 
setts hi  which  his  influence  has  not  been  felt ;  there  is  not  one  which 
has  not  largely  profited  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  excited,  and  by  the 
improvements  which  he  has  introduced.    Many  new  school-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  old  <Hies  much  improved ;  appropriations  of  money  to 
the  purposes  of  education  have  greatly  increased ;  9eminaries  for  teach- 
ets  have  been  established."    Indeed,  Mr.  Mann  originated  the  Normal 
Sdiools,  patronized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1888.     Improved  systems  of 
instruetion  and  discipline  have  been  mtroduced ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  multiplied,  and  they  are  for  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
sdiool ;  —  and,  finally,  an  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused^ 
which  promises  still  more  brilliant  results.    All  this  has  been  effected 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially  by  the  liberality 
ef  the  late  Hon.  Edmund  Dwi^t,  of  Boston,  who  supplied  large 
funds  for  the  enterprise.    Mr.  Mann  traversed  towns,  cities  and  vil- 
lages, lecturing  with  his  beet  energies, —  urged  the  special  regard  of 
tbe  Legislature, —  wrote  letters,  essays,  circulars  and  reports,  infusing 
his  own  enthusiasm  into  every  active  mind  within  his  grasp.    More- 
over, he  visited,  in  1842,  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  returning  by  the  way  of  France,  urging 
forward  the  moral  reform.    Gov.  Everett,  in  remarking  on  the  benefit 
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of  ^ucitioii  in  ite  broadwt  stoae,  at »  poblie  festml  irhatd  Knee 
Mann  wa^  present  <m  taming  towuds  hki,  nidf  "  I  need  not  mhtgt 
upon  its  importanoe;  bvl  there  eits  the  peraon  —  the  timej  apoede  «f 
thia  uninspired  fospd,  Horace  Mann — who  has  iiM  yon,  oror  aai 
oyer  again,  that  education  is  the  great  interest  of  every  dns  in  tUi 
commonity."  The  Edinborj^  Review  says  <£  Mann's  twelfth  refort, 
<<  This  volume  is,  indeed,  a  noble  UKmument  of  a  civilised  peof^ ;  aad, 
if  America  were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would  remain  the  fiLirestfii)- 
ture  on  record  of  an  ideal  ccmunonwealth." 

We  regard  the  four  years'  administration  of  Gov.  Everett  as  Ae 
noblest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Bay  State  since  the  times  of  Qof . 
Hancock,  it  having  been  the  period  of  founding  an  organiz8ti(ni  of  pop- 
ular school  education,  and  the  completion  (^  the  great  Western  Bail- 
road.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Edoea- 
tion,  which  owes  its  origin  to  his  indomitable  decision,  he  advanced  the 
forthcoming  sentiment,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  after  remarking 
^Malk  of  public  buildings,  sir !  Let  the  plain  brick  school-hoaae  go 
down, —  and,  though  we  pile  our  hill-tops  with  structures  that  surpass 
the  time-defying  solidity  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  or  the  immortal  grace- 
fulness of  Corinth  or  Athens,  they  will  but  stand  the  gorgeous  monu- 
ments of  our  shame ! "  ''  Education !  — ^When  we  feed  that  lamp,  we 
perform  the  highest  social  duty ;  if  we  quench  it,  I  know  not  where 
—  (humanly  speaking,  for  time  or  for  eternity), — 

*  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  its  light  relume.'  *' 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Horace  Mann,  that  he  was  a  princqMl 
founder  of  the  new  system  of  public  school  educaticm  in  MassadiusetiB, 
which  is  the  glory  of  New  England.  Our  State,  instead  of  sending  to 
ancient  feitherland  for  counsel  and  plans  of  operaticm,  has  become  the 
guiding  star  of  all  Europe,  and  fore^n  kingdoms  are  rapidly  adqyting 
the  school  system  of  the  old  Bay  State.  The  demand  finr  Mr.  Mann's 
State  productions  was  so  rapid,  that  they  are  all  taken  up.  The  twelve 
first  annual  reports  on  education,  written  by  our  apostle,  will  ever  be 
in  demand,  and  should  be  published  in  a  permanent  form  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  given  to  every  member  of  a  school-committee  and  every 
school-teacher.  He  has  pubUAed  Lectures  on  Education,  in  one  y(d- 
ume.  lie  was  editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  from  ite  estab- 
lishment in  1838,  and  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State.    He  was 
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mmti  iim  ongfaial  ooiuuttce  Aaft  reported  in  fiimr  of  wiifymg  Om 
itatnte  law,  and  wae  aa  the  comlnitlee  ci  levieMn,  tite  last-named  of 
iifaieh  was  in  eouneetaon  with  Judge  Metoalf. 

In  remarking  «i  the  public  indiferettoe  towarde  edneation,  Mr.  Minn 
aaid,  in  a  pabUo  lecture:  '' In  cor  own  times,  in  euch  low  eetimaticm  is 
this  highest  of  all  causes  held,  that  in  diese  days  of  conventions  for  all 
«ther  oli^ectB  of  pubhc  interest, — when  men  go  hundreds  of  miks  to 
attend  railroad  conyentions,  and  cotton  oonTentions,  and  tobacco  con- 
ventions, and  when  the  delegates  of  political  conventions  are  sometimes 
counted  as  Xeraes  counted  his  army,  by  acres  and  square  m3es, — yet 
soeh  has  ofiaen  been  the  depressive  effect  upon  the  puUicof  announoii^ 
a  common-schod  conventicm  and  a  lecture  on  education,  that  I  have 
guessed,  in  my  own  mind,  whether,  in  regard  to  two  or  three  counties, 
at  least,  in  our  own  State,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter  the  law  for 
qudling  riots  and  mobs;  and,  instead  of  summoning  sheriffi,  and  armed 
magistrates,  and  the  paase  camitatus,  for  their  dispersion,  to  put  them 
to  ii^t  by  making  proclamation  of  a  discourse  on  common  schools." 

Horace  Mann,  in  exhibiting  the  vast  diqparily  between  the  remuner- 
ation extended  to  our  sdiod-teiohers  and  those  who  minister  to  our 
amusements  and  vitiate  our  morals,  thus  doquently  i^eads :  '^  Strolling 
minstrels,  catching  the  eye  with  grotesque  dresses  and  shouting  unin- 
telligible words,  are  feasted,  feted^  and  garlanded ;  and,  when  a  Euro- 
pean dancer,  nurtured  at  the  foul  breast  of  theatrical  ctmruption,  visits 
our  land,  the  days  of  idolatry  seem  to  have  returned,-^  wealth  flows, 
the  incense  of  praise  rises,  enthusiasm  rages  like  the  mad  Bacchantes. 
It  is  said  that  Celeste  received  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  country,  in 
<me  year,  for  the  combined  exhibition  of  skill  and  person ;  and  that 
devotee  to  Venus,  Fanny  ElUer,  in  1841,  was  paid  the  enormous  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  three  months,  for  the  same  meritorious 
consideration,  or  value  received.  In  both  these  cases,  a  fior  proportion 
was  contributed  in  the  metropolis  of  our  own  State.  At  the  rate  of 
compensation  at  which  a  majority  of  i&e  female  teachers  in  Massaobu- 
setts  have  been  rewarded  for  their  exhausting  toils,  it  would  require 
more  tiian  twenty  years'  continued  labor  to  equal  the  receipts  of  Eanny 
Sllsler  for  a  single  ni^t !  Thus,  in  our  most  p(^ubus  places,  and 
amongfst  people  who  profess  to  lead  society,  stands  the  relative  suprem- 
WOj  of  s^ise  and  soul,  of  heels  and  head.  And  I  blush  while  I  reflect 
that,  amongst  all  the  daughters  of  New  England  who  witnessed  the  unre- 
served displays  of  these  Cyprian  women,  tiiere  was  not  one  to  befeund 
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ill  whose  YBins  flawed  tbe  ebaete  blood  of  the  Pukui  aoAen,  ] 
iag  her  to  approadi  these  female  joiu  cuhUe$  Indcwwds,  and  pecfixm 
fiur  them  the  same  friendly  aervioe  which,  on  a  like  neoessitjy  tfao  mam 
of  Noah  perfmoaed  finr  him.  And,  ahhoogh  I  wonld  not  siloioe  one 
nate  in  the  burst  of  admiration  with  which  oar  young  tn6B,whoa8BiMMa 
to  be  the  leaders  of  &shioii,  resp(»id  to  Ihe  charms  of  ftmale  besoly^ 
agility  or  grace,  yet  I  do  desire  that,  in  paying  their  bonnge,  Amf 
sbonld  distingoish  between  the  Y^ns  Celestial  and  the  Yeniia  Infio^ 
nal!" 

The  controyersy  of  Horace  Mann,  numing  al(Mq;  three  hmidrsd 
pages,  in  the  contest  for  reform,  with  thirty-one  Bost<ni  sohocd-teadH 
ers,  adds  to  the  lustre  of  his  escutcheon ;  and  the  city  teachers  ndi^ 
as  well  have  attempted,  with  their  own  right  hands,  to  stem  the  fiwea 
of  Niagara's  dashing  waters,  or  to  dam  up  the  St  Lawpmoe,  as  ts 
restrain  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  scfa^  education.    His  shaip 
m^mtj  towards  the  teachers  exceeded  the  tingling  sting  inflicted  by 
them  on  culpable  pupils,  which  mode  he  warmly  deprecates.     It  was 
said  by  the  thirty-one,  remarks  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  Hon.  JonathsA 
C^pman,  "justly  celebrated  for  his  almost  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
public  welfiwe,"  after  two  years'  oflSciai  observation,  commended  the 
schools,  in  his  inaugural  address,  in  1842.    Yes ;  and,  in  the  mondi 
following,  the  same  gentleman, —  and,  as  I  suiqpose,  with  the  same 
"intuitive  perceptions," — being  then  and  th^e  chairman  of  the 
sdiool-committeie,  prepared  the  report,  which  was  accepted, —  a  rqnii 
which  bemoans  the  teachers'  scanty  resources  of  general  knowledge,  by 
whose  foeble  rills  the  parched  souls  of  the  children  w»e  so  seMom 
refreshed ;  —  a  report  by  which  it  af^pears  that  grammar  was  taught  aa 
though  it  had  no  relation  to  language,  and  geography  as  though  it  had 
litde  to  do  with  earth.    Not  having,  as  it  was  i^brmed,  seen  dieir 
schools,  my  prurient  imagination  ccmtented  itself  with  the  simile  of 
"  hybemating  uiimals." 

Our  American  Junius,  in  tbe  tenacity  of  his  seal,  pours  out  straiw 
of  caustic  effective  reproof,  unequalled  by  any  living  man  in  the  midsl^ 
of  us,  excepting  only  the  vigorous  "  Sigma,"  of  the  Boston  Tnxh 
script,  whose  pointed  shafts,  like  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  never  flol 
of  efl^.  In  a  tirade  of  biting  sarcasm,  levelled  at  one  vk^tim  iir 
especial  of  his  wrath,  he  says :  "  Did  I  believe  that  invisiUe  spirits 
were  appointed  to  watch  over  chiUbren  and  to  rescue  them  frtmi  hann, 
and  were  the  edifice  to  be  burned  down," — it  was  destroyed  by  fire^ 
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J«i6  8S,  1844,  but  fimr  moiiihs  prerioiA  id  the  dite  of  the  ''Reply/' 
''^-**  yflMsre  iaA  &  teacher  ^oes  chuly  to  lash  and  dc^matize,  I  should 
ttlnk  that  some  benefieent  angd  had  applied  the  toreh,  to  scatter  the 
papib  beyond  the  reach  of  his  demoraUnng  govemment.  As  to 
liiat  man,  uatil  his  nature  changes,  or  my  nature  changes,  we  mutfl 
continue  to  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  moral  uniyerse.'^  Air 
eelipee  <^  ihe  moon  occurring  a  few  weeks  aft»*wards,  the  Boston 
Pest  peipetrated  the  following  witticism,  under  date  Nov.  27 :  ''We 
wcmder  if  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  Sunday  night,  appeared  the 
aune  to  Horace  Mann  and  Baraum  Field,  they  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  tile  moral  umyerse  at  the  same  time."  Doubtless,  this  severe  alia- 
aion  to  die  truly  estimable  Mr.  I^ld,  who  has  recently  exchanged  worlds, 
where  no  burning  anger  ever  scatiies  the  soul,  written  in  a  moment  of 
iupukiye  fire,  has  often  been  a  source  of  regret  to  Mr.  Mann,  which 
he  would  gladly,  if  possible,  eflbce. 

Horace  Mann  is  &mous  for  firm  and  devoted  perseterance.  Here  is 
Ike  secret  of  his  success.  In  his  person  he  is  tall,  very  erect,  and 
rMnarkably  slender,  with  silvery  gray  hair,  animated  and  ezpressve 
ftatures,  light  complexion,  and  rapid  pace.  As  an  orator,  his  smooth, 
flowing  style,  musical  voice  and  graceful  manner,  with  fertility,  ampli- 
tude and  energy  of  diction,  often  adorned  with  a  graceful,  rushing  elo- 
quence, that  can  be  measured  only  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements  m 
die  street,  irresistibly  captivate  the  breathless  audience ;  especially  when, 
pfofoundDy  absorbed  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  theme,  he  advances 
axguments  illustrated  by  splendid  imagery  that  cannot  be  withstood. 
SBs  figures,  though  strongly  effective,  are  not  uniformly  elegant.  His 
social  powers  render  him  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  his  society  is 
sought  wherever  he  may  be  found.  Horace  Mann,  like  most  refbrm- 
ers,  partakes  of  excessive  zeal ;  and,  in  his  jealousy  fi>r  the  one  absorb- 
ing idea  of  education,  descends  to  a  controversy  with  i^  clergyman, 
extending  through  several  pamphlets,  abounding  on  both  sides  wifli 
severe  phSippic.  A  bust  of  Mann,  by  Garew,  is  the  image  of  the  man. 
Let  our  Mercantile  Library  and  Mechanic's  Hall  have  a  niche  for  it, 
that  his  energy  of  character  may  be  emulated. 

Mr.  Mton  married  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  President  Messer,  who 
&t&i]  and  he  married  a  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Peabody,  finrmerly  of  Salem.  The  oration  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, delivered  on  our  national  birthday,  establishing  the  fact  that  edu- 
ostioh  is  the  invulnerable  shield  of  th^  republic,  was  widely  circulate 
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OTiftag  tho  ^TOrtiwi  txaoto  pnHinhfri  to  picwiito  jkAvol  A"  cnoiMflt 
politi^  wiiter  onoe  xegMwrbed  •£  our  s^paUmn  JMtitatianii,  tint  ifay 
wero  ^^like  wbke^upck  itakis,  vhoM  nMum  k  to  ftil  ia  tw»  yoM^" 
juod  that  '^  a  republic  weani  oat  its  mosals  alinoit  as  fooft  aa  the  ^af^  aC 
a  wbitarbiroh  xot0  out  the  wood."  In  a  y^  of  saieaatio  hfUBOT}  Ife. 
Mann,  in  this  oratioa,  thwa  repels  the  agpearaioa;  "  If  this  had  been  Ika 
fiict,  lliey  should  forthwith  haye  satoxaled  them  "with  snob  a  pnpp- 
antion  of  yirtue  and  b^wledge,  as  would  Kjnaimi  or  reDdar  iada- 
stiuQtible,  even  the  porous  structure  of  luroh  itself  and  tbaa  keep  Iks 
diy  rot  forever  &om  its  spoi^^  fibres." 

When  Hcnraoe  Maon  was  elected  from  the  eighth  district  to  Con- 
gress, as  the  immediate  saocee8(^  of  John  Qoinoy  Adams,  he  reaiadBi^ 
in  replj  to  his  constituents,  under  date  of  March  21^  1846 :  "Polfy 
do  I  agree  with  you,  sad  the  delegates  of  the  ccmvention  you  reppesen^ 
in  saying  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Adams  should  be  one  'whoae  voiee 
and  vote  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be  exercised  in  extending  and  seeming 
liberty  to  the  human,  race.'  Of  course,  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
imply  any  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
every  representative  swears  to  support  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  per- 
sonal to  mysdE '  For  eleven  years  I  have  been  estranged  from  ail 
political  excitements.  During  this  whole  period,  I  have  attended  no 
political  meeting  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  have  contented  myself  wtt 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  voting ;  though  it  has 
usually  so  happei^  that  my  official  duties  have  demanded  my  abeeiice 
from  home  at  the  time  of  the  ML  elections.  I  have  deemed  this  absti- 
nence from  actively  mingling  in  poUticsd  contests  both  a  matter  of  duty 
towards  opposing  political  parties,  and  a  proper  means  of  subserving  the 
best  interests  of  the. cause  in  which  I  had  end^ked.  Ihoped,  too,  by 
so  doing,  to  assist  in  rearing  men  even  better  than  those  now  belongiiig 
to  any  party.  The  nature  of  my  duties^  also,  and  all  my  interoouns 
and  associations,  have  attzacted  me  towards  whatever  is  worthy  and 
beneficent  in  all  parties^  rather  than  towards  ifbai  is  peculiar  to  asj 
one.  Not  believing  in  political  pledges,  I  should  have  had  the  haoat 
to  decline  giving  any  to  you,  had  you  not  had  the  first  and  greator 
honor  of  addng  none  from  me.  After  what  I  have  said  above  in  fimv 
ot  liberty  for  all  mankind,  it  would  be  a  strange  contradiction,  did  I 
consent  to  be  myself  a  slave  of  pariy.  The  hands  which  yoa  raiaed  ai 
bdtalf  of  yourselves  and  your  constituents,  when  you  votedfiur  the  noUe 
sentiments  contained  in  the  resdutioD  I  halve  quoted,  could  never  degrade 
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'to  tiiO06  0Mitiffi6ni8  oan  Hdver  strdtoft  ftMlf  out- to  t&ko  ft  fetter  on." 

In  the  Drayton  trial,  wfaieh  oocnrred  at  Washington,  December, 
13848,  Horace  Maiiii  ndide  llie  pdnt  that  l3ie  servitade  of  the  n^roea 
ought  to  be  proved  1^  somcfthing  else  tban  die  dum  of  tiie  master; 
and  likened  it  to  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  stealing  fcxes,  which, 
-wSd  hj  nature,  nrast  be  shown  to  faaye  been  canght  and  subjected. 
Wkile  he  was  enferoing  this  fllnstaration,  the  District  Attorney  wrote 
the  following  sqnib,  ahd  habded  it  Ofer  to  tiie  opposite  counsel : 

"  To  iUnttiate  tiie  point  be '8  makiiig : 
In  larceny,  there  must  be  a  taldng. 
A  fox,  he  Bays,  cannot  be  stolen. 
Be  he  yoong,  or  be  he  an  old  *an  ; 
FiutMifaig  hounds  lay  he '» in1st>k<p» 
At  least  so  &r  10  to  the  takiiM^*' 

It  was  not  long  before  thq  following  bitter  retort,  by  Mr.  Mann,. 
HBB  written  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper,  wl^ch  was  left  on  the  table, 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  District  Attorney.  The  allusion  to . 
"  ten  dollars,  a  bill "  regards  the  fee  which  the  Attorney  Greneral,  Key, 
reoeived  on  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  indictments  which 
he  caused  to  be  filed  against  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl: 

**  Fox-hunting  abroad,  and  slave-hunting  in  doors, 
r  beg  leave  to  •oggcst  do  not  ran  OB  aU^fevn ; 
FoaeadoiioteatfiixeB^ — brate  nataree  har*  bMmdi'; 
But  Mr.  Distriot  Attorney,  outhonnding  the  hounds,  * 

Hunts  men,  women  and  children,  his  pockets  to  fiU, 
On  three  hundred  indictments,  at  ten  dollars  a  HU.** 

The  peiitiflal  oarow  of  Horaoe  Mann,  in  son»  respeotp,  was  extnrav 
fioarf  as  in  that  ci  the  ednealkm  reinrm,  but  was  nc^foHowed  by  likB> 
healthy  reaatts.  On  any  exciting' tcqpio,  his  tanperameni  is  so  impds-- 
ive  and  nnoontroUaUe,  ddit  though,  in  conteodingwith  anoppomnt,  die 
iinkthof AAillespervadehisspirityheeSKteattimesaTaSetio^  Ithsff 
been  i^marified  of  hin^  that  no  pnblk}  qpeaker  amcmg  ns  conuD^^ 
ftrciUe  and  kgieal  slyle<rfargaBient  linm  Horaoe  Mann,  when  divested 
of  m^MumoiMd  penwnalitKt ;  bat  that,  like  one  of  Taaso's  heroes,  wh0 
kmllodwlKdeforestftwiA  one  stroke  <rf  the  sabra,  he  skwdd  possesa 
tke  "fihnnan  Pradenee'^  of  Herman  Mann,  Us  namesake,  wooU  ha 
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be  sacoeesful  on  the  floor  of  Coogresiei.  When  in  oonflkt  with  Daniel 
WebBter,  he  pursued  a  course  of  onmitigated  severity,  as  sharp  as  in 
the  di&rences  with  the  thirtj-one  teachers  of  Bostoni  which  elicited  a 
severe  rebuke  fix>m  his  Herculean  antagonist 

We  will  h^re  quote  the  remarks  of  Webster,  Cass,  Moses  Stuart^ 
and  the  North  American  Review,  in  relation  to  Horace  fi&mn. 
"  Speaking  of  what  I  thought  the  impos^bility  of  the  eiistence  of 
African  slavery  in  New  Mexico,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  ''I  would  not 
take  pains  to  uselessly  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  or  to  reenaot 
the  will  of  God.  Everybody  knew  that  by  the  will  of  God  I  meant 
that  expression  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  work  of  creation  whidi 
had  given  such  a  physical  formation  to  die  earth  in  this  region  aa 
necessarily  to  e»;lude  African  slavery  from  it  forever.  Everybody 
knew  I  meant  this,  and  nothing  else.  To  represent  me  as  speaking 
in  any  other  sense  was  gross  injustice.  Yet  a  pamphlet  has  been 
put  into  circulation,  in  which  it  is  said  that  my  TOmark  is  '  under- 
taking to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  ten  command* 
ments,  the  question  of  human  duty.'  '  Cease  to  transcribe,'  it  adds, 
'  upon  the  statute-book,  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  beUeved  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  in  regard  to  our  worldly  affiJrs,  and  the  passions  which 
we  think  appropriate  to  devils  will  doon  take  possession  of  society.' 
One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  condemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  such  conmientaries  of  another's  words.  I  know  no  passion 
more  appropriate  to  devils  than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentation 
and  Ubel.  And  others,  from  whom  more  fairness  might  have  been 
expected,  have  not  foiled  to  represent  me  as  arguing,  or  afibrding 
ground  of  argument,  against  human  laws  to  enforce  the  moral  law  of 
the  Deity.  Such  persons  knew  my  meaning  very  welL  They  chose  to 
pervert  and  misrepresent  it  Tha^  is  all."  Lewis  Oass,  who  had  aba 
taken  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster, — that  the  physical  circumstances 
of  New  Mexico  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  skvery  in  tiiatcountryi 
— thus  alludes  to  Horace  Mann,  in  a  speech,  wherein  he  remarks  tint 
Mr.  Mann  says  he  speaks  respectfully  of  those  from  whom  he  disaents, 
"  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  attributes  the  motives  of  those  who  difir 
from  him  to  what  he  says  is  '  technically  a  bid,' committing  the  too  com- 
man  error  of  measuring  all  other  men  by  his  own  standard,  afler  making 
that  standard  a  mercenary  one.  It  is  evident  he  cannot  conceive  how 
»  public  man  can  act  without^ a  bid.'  And,  widi  a  modes^  ani 
aharity  worthy  of  the  school  of  dialectics  of  which  I  understand  he  if. 
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a  fistingaislrad  profe60or,  he  assigns  to  me  the  preeminence  of  making 
ft  greater  '  sacrifice  of  consistency,  honor  and  truth,'  than  anj  other 
jmblio  man,  because  I  was  the  accepted  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
Smt  the  oflb»  of  president  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  receive  some 
complimentary  notices,  during  my  life ;  but  rarely  htive  I  received  a 
more  acceptable  one  than  the  honor  of  such  a  censure  firom  such  a 
Mann.  But  he  is  not  partial  in  his  &yor8.  He  speaks  of  the  '  wag- 
gery '  of  the  distinguished  senator  firom  Kentucky,  and  of  his  '  practioed 
joke/  in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  of  his  country,  and  of 
/the  roar  of  laughter '  which,  ^like  a/eu  dejoie,  would  run  down  the 
coarse  of  ages,'  were  it  not  for  its  horrible  consequences.  Shade  of 
Quintilian !  what  a  figure  for  a  disciple  who  invokes  thy  name,  and 
appeals  to  thy  authority ! "  Moses  Stuart  says  of  him,  in  <'  Ckm* 
science  and  the  Constitution,"  that  he  can  never  speak  of  him  but 
with  respect  "The  glowing  ardor  and  eloquence  of  his  composi* 
tkms,  the  intense  love  of  liberty  with  which  he  is  inspired,  the  humanity 
by  which  he  is  actuated,  the  fine,  scholar-like  accomplishments  whi(^ 
he  exhibits,  all  command  my  respect  and  admiration.  Whether  his 
judgment  and  prudence  are  equal  to  his  ardor  and  his  energy,  is  an- 
other question,  which  is  not  before  my  tribunal.  He  professes  the 
strongest  regard  and  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  avo?rs, 
solemnly,  his  intention  to  treat  him  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  widi 
this  avowal.  But  his  impetuosity  led  him  astray,  after  all.  I  do  not 
tappose  that  such  a  gentleman  as  I  take  Mr.  Mann  to  be  designed 
to  compliment  himself,  when  he  speidoi  of  his  words  bdng  cool  as  the 
iron  of  the  telegraph  wire,  while  his  mind  is  like  the  lightning  ^rhich 
darts  through  it  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a  little 
of  tiie  electric  fire  in  Mr.  Mann ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  fire  can  sometimes  scorch  and  smite  down,  as  well  as  be  the  swift 
messenger  of  tidings.  If  Mr.  Mann  has  performed  something  of  Uie 
last  office  of  electricity,  he  has  ^ven  us,  also,  a  pretty  iair  specim^ 
dT  the  first  '  A  wanton  surrender  of  the  right  of  the  north,'  is 
not  to  be  said  of  Daniel  Webster.  Swords  would  leap,  if  it  were 
lawful  and  necessary,  firom  hundreds  of  thousands  of  scabbards,  to 
defend  him  against  such  an  assault"  The  North  American  Review 
inquires,  "  Does  Mr.  Mann  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  thinks  the 
llave-owner  is  quite  as  likely  to  remove  his  slaves  of  Afiican  descent 
from  a  sunny  and  fertile  region,  producing  an  abundance  of  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice,  to  a  cold  and  mountainous  one,  yielding  little  but 
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Buuse  and  potatoes,  as  he  is  to  keep  them  where  they  are?  /  If  not^ — 
if  he  admits  that  so  great  a  difference  will  probably  induce  most  pimfc- 
ers  to  keqp  their  slaves  at  home,  then,  and  to  the  foil  extent  of  such 
admission,  he  himself  argues  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  and  'detar- 
mines  the  law  of  the  spirit  by  geographical  phenomena,'  and  ^  under- 
takes to  settle,  by  mcmntains  and  rivers,  the  question  of  human  doty/ 
and  *  looks  at  tibe  thermometer  to  ascertain  wheth^  the  people  will 
obey  the  divine  ccnnmaiid,'  and  does  half-a-dossen  other  antithetical  and 
strange  things;  whidi  all,  however,  amount  to  the  same  thing,  namdyi 
to  the  simple  proposition,  that  men  of  property  are  usually  also  mea. 
of  sense,  and  will  not  often  remove  their  property  from  a  plaoe  where 
it  is  valoable  to  one  where  it  wUl  be  entirely  worthless."  The  Nortk 
American,  however,  gives  Mr.  Mann  the  credit  of  urging  the  abkrt 
argument  in  &vor  of  doing  nothing  that  they  have  seen,  or  of  iw^gting 
that  the  extreme  northern  doctrine  shall  be  carried  out  upon  evefj 
point,  yielding  to  the  south  nothing,  and  of  course  giving  up  the  hope 
of  a  settlement 

The  blood  of  sorrow  mantles  on  our  cheeks,  that  Horace  Mann,  the 
very  apostle  of  education,  whom  Andrew  Combe  has  compared  to  Bidi* 
ard  (Tobden,  as  being  equally  at  home  with  the  &cts  and  prindples  of 
education,  and  as  fully  sincere  and  in  earnest,  should,  in  a  burst  of 
vituperation,  descend  to  such  impulsive  retort,  in  his  rejoinder  to  Geo. 
Cass,  as  his  epigrammatic  puns  here  evince. 

<*  As  a  general  rule,  I  contemn  punning,"  says  Mr.  Mann.  '^  As  a 
malignant  attack  upon  any  gentleman,  for  the  accident  of  his  name^  it 
is  wholly  unpardonable.  It  is  but  barely  justifiable,  as  a  retort  To 
warn  the  general  of  the  danger  he  encounters  by  indulging  his  love  of 
punning,  I  will  venture  to  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  mg^  be 
easily  and  indefinitdy  ezt^ided: 

"1.  FaiLQLoaicAXLr. 
Small  odds  'twixt  tweodlcdnm  and  tweedledee. 
And  Cft88  means  much  the  same  witlumt  the  C. 


2.  Nu 

This  Ass  is  TeryUg ;  then  call  him  CASS. 
C'b  Boman  for  100, — a  hundred  times  aa  Ass 

8.  (jMEiaOAJJX* 

The  prophet  boldly  saitb,  *  AU  flesb  ia  graasi » 
But  thistle-eating  donkey's  flesh  is  Cass ; 
Cass  is  carbonate,  whose  base  is  Ass. 
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"  While  Gen.  Cais  hM  territorial  olBkeB,  he  became  renowned  &r 
Ae  enormous  qtiantities  of  rations  he  oonsomed.  I  have  forgotten 
whether  the  number  was  such  as  to  be  represented  by  the  Soman 
luune]^  L  or  G,  the  initial  of  his  first  or  of  his  last  name.  If  the  latter, 
it  would  suggest  the  following : 

*'4.  Gabibokomiojlut. 
QiMdIer  than  he  that  starred  'twixt  rtaoks  of  hay,  — 

An  honest  ass,  — 
Onr  Jack  defonn  C  rations  erery  day : 

Heooe  j'clept  CASa 

« I  might,"  continues  Mr.  Mann,  <'  thus  carry  the  general  through 
all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but,  if  he  is  now  disposed  to  say  '  quits,'  (m 
the  score  of  punning,  I  am,  and  will  draw  no  more  upon  the  assinine 
or  Gassikine  associations  which  his  name  suggests." 

'^  Life  is  a  book  of  which  we  can  haye  but  one  edition,"  says  Horace 
Mann ;  '^  as  it  is  at  first  prepared,  it  must  stand  forever.  Let  each 
day's  actions,  as  they  add  another  page  to  the  indestructible  volume,  be 
such  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  have  an  assembled  world  to  read  it.'' 
Moreover,  may  we  be  watchful  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  shall 
be  signalized  by  such  a  reform  of  past  errors,  and  such  devotion  to  past 
virtues,  that  the  rising  generation  may  reebt  the  former,  and  ding  to 
die  latter. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

JULT  4,  1843.    FOB  THB  dXT  AUTHORTEIBS. 

OuB  orator,  after  enlarging  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  our  country,  and 
its  danger,  remarks  that ''  we  may  be  informed  that  the  great  remedy  is 
universal  education.  Only  provide  the  school,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
intelligent  voter,  conscious  of  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  and  always  ready 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  shall  best  preserve  them.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  disposition  to  undervalue  the  advantages  that  unquestionably  follow 
firom  instruction  generaUy  diffused.  I  see  and  admit  that  it  must  form 
one  of  the  pillars  of  our  republican  system  of  government.    But  it  is 
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only  ODe,  and  that  not  the  most  essential  What  is  there,  I  would  ask, 
in  the  mere  advanoement  of  the  intellectaal  powers  of  men,  wfaidi  will 
lead  to  eflbctive  resistance  against  the  dazzling  qualities  of  a  successfbl 
warrior?  Did  Napoleon  have  no  servile  flatterers  among  the  Uterarjr 
men  of  France  ?  Have  not  poets,  and  historians,  and  orators,  of  all 
ages,  united  in  extolling  military  success  above  every  other  kind  of 
success  ?  Do  the  annals  of  mankind  award  the  proper  degree  of  cen- 
sure to  the  crimes  of  great  conquerors,  from  Alexander  the  Great  down 
to  Cortez  and  Pizarro  ?  Fellow-citizens !  Our  &thers  manifested  their 
patriotism  by  devotion  to  a  principle.  It  was  in  defence  of  that  prin- 
ciple that  they  took  up  arms.  They  manifested  no  aggressive  spirit| 
—  no  disposition  merely  to  acquire.  The  same  temper  will  be  main- 
tained among  us  only  by  developing  the  high  moral  attributes  of  oar 
nature,  through  the  agency  of  a  mild  and  catholic  religious  fidth.  Tina 
IB  the  true  sheet-anchor  of  our  firee  institutions,  and  this  can  never  be 
secured  by  mere  instruction  of  the  mind.  Our  people's  hi^est  duty, 
as  apeople,  is  self-restraint  The  cry  has  gone  out  among  us.  Educate, 
educate, —  as  if  the  schoolmaster  were  the  sovereign  remedy  against 
the  illswhich  unregulated  passions  occasion.  But  I  would  aak  whether 
education  has  contributed  nothing  heretofore  to  the  nursing  of  immod- 
erate ambition?  Has  it  never  furnished  fuel  for  unjustifiable  popular 
excitement?  Does  it  supply  no  means  to  ccmfuse  instead  of  clearing 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong?  Does  it  neVer  panderto  power,  wh^lier 
residing  in  the  many  or  in  one  man?  Was  not  Julius  Caesar  one  of 
the  most  educated  men  of  antiquity, — and  yet  how  did  this  pr(»note  his 
patriotism  ?  And,  almost  within  our  own  day,  do  we  not  know  that  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  France  combined  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  at 
once  its  religion  and  its  social  system  ?  Yes :  the  fertile  fields  of  that 
magnificent  country  were  drenched  with  tiie  blood  of  multitudes  (^  its 
best  citizens,  because  the  arrogant  intellect  of  its  educated  men  chose 
to  institute  an  idol-worship  of  philosophy  for  fidth  in  the  true  Qod, 
and  respect  for  the  moral  ties  which  bind  man  in  society  with  his 
fellow-man. 

Charles  Frauds,  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Sept  13, 1807.  When  his  fiitiier  sailed  for  St  Petersburg,  as  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  the  infiuit  Charles  and  his 
mother  went  also  with  him,  and  he  is  the  only  surviving  son.  He 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1816,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
Coll^  in  1825.    He  was  a  student  at' law  in  Washington  city,  and  is 
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ft  ooQBsdlor.  He  married  Abigail  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Hoil  Peter 
G.  Brooks.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  Le^slatore  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1841,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1844-5,  when  he 
WIS  chairmanof  the  joint  committee  on  the  library,  which  reported  that 
Ae  New  England  Historic  and  Qenealog^cal  Society,  who  had  applied 
to  the  Le^slatore  for  an  act  of  incorporation;  ha?e  leave  to  withdraw 
HyesT  petition.  This  report  was  rejected,  and  an  act  was  granted,  and 
approved  by  the  governor,  an  early  member,  March  18, 1845.  Whib 
Charles  Francis  Adams  opposed  its  incorporation, — being  of  opinion,  it 
is  said,  that  one  historical  society  for  this  State  was  sufficient, — yet, 
his  h(mored  &ther,  who  was  elected  a  member  Feb.  20, 1845,  remarked, 
in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  this  institation,  '^  I  accept  gratefiilly 
this  testimonial  of  esteem,  and  shall  be  happy  if  it  m^y  be  in  my  power 
to  contribute  in  any  mamoer  to  the  laudable  purposes  of  Ihe  sodely." 
And  President  illlmore  sent  a  very  cordial  letter  of  acceptance  in  the 
sune  period,  ^ving  an  outline  of  his  fiunily  ancestry.  Mr.  Adams  has 
siDce  proved  his  friendly  disposition  to  the  society,  by  a  donation  of  his 
gnaaiSatiiei^B  writings.  The  objects  of  this  historical  sodely  cover  a 
ground  not  embraced  by  any  similar  institution;  and  so  popular  has  it 
beocHne,  that,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  it  has  risen  to  five  hundred 
members.  Its  periodical,  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ieal  Register,  which  has  reached  its  sixth  volume,  exceeding  twenty-five 
hundred  pages,  is  a  work  of  great  public  benefit,  on  topics  not  viewed 
in  any  other  wcnrk. 

The  political  history  of  Mr.  Adams  is  identified  with  the  ori^  and 
progress  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  was  the  president  of  the  BuffiJo 
Convention,  Aug.  8, 1848.  Neariy  all  the  free  States,  with  several 
of  the  slave  States,  were  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention, continued  for  three  days,  were  signally  harmonious  and  digni- 
fied, and  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  presi- 
dent, and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-president  The  resolutions 
of  this  convention,  usually  denominated  the  Buffido  Platform,  exhibit 
an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  Free  Soil  party. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Aug.  22, 1848, 
lAen  he  was  moderator,  on  its  ratification  by  the  parly,  remarked, 
Aat  the  convention  *'  not  only  propose  to  guard  the  territories  against 
slavery,  but  to  relieve  the  federal  government  firom  all  responsibilitj 
flierefor,  everywhere  within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  powers." 
"The  old  and  i]l-0(»npacted  par^  ixtgamtioDB  are  brd^en,  and  bom 
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Ibeir  coins  is  now  fetmed  a  new  party  —  tlia  party  of  freedouL 
Thero  are  good  men  ivlio  bnged  lor  thk,  and  bave  died  wit^ 
John  Qoincy  Adame  longed  lor  it  William  EUery  Ohanning  longed 
for  it  Their  epfants  hover  oyer  ns,  and  nrge  ns  to  peraevere."  Im 
allusion  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  as  the  candidate  fi>r  the  yioe-preei- 
denoy,  Charles  Sumner  fbrther  nidf  *'  Standing,  as  I  now  do,  beoeadi 
the  images  of  his  fiMiher  and  grand&iher,  it  will  be  sofficiflnt  if  I  say 
tiiat  he  k  die  heir,  not  only  to  their  name,  but  to  the  virtaes,  the  abil- 
ities, and  the  indomitable  sprit,  that  rendered  that  name  so  iUoBtrioiia." 
''We  found  now  a  new  party.  Its  oomer-sttme  ie  freedom.  Its 
broad,  aU-sustaining  arohes  are,  troth,  jostioe  and  hmnanity.  Ube 
the  ancient  Roman  capitd,  at  onee  a  temple  and  a  citadel,  it  shall  be 
the  fit  shrine  of  the  genius  of  American  institutions.'' 

Mr.  Adams  was  an  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Whig,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Bepublican,  a  Free  SoQ  paper,  now  superseded  by  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  the  author  of  Sefiections  on  the  Currency 
of  the  United  States,  a  pamphlet  <£  tartj  pages,  published  in  18S7. 
He  published  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  and  the 
Letters  of  John  Adams,  widi  Notes.  He  is  the  edittnr,  also,  of  the 
Life,  Diary  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  widi  appropriate  notes,  to  com- 
prise nine  large  Tolumes,  whidi  is,  emphatically,  an  inestimable 
national  acquisition.  We  find  a  singular  discrepancy  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  editor,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  rehticm 
to  Thomas  Cushing,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  period  of  the  BeTO- 
lution,  wherein  Mr.  Adams  states  that  "  He  is  the  person,  concerniDg 
whose  positioni  Dr.  Johnson,  in  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  made  his  sin- 
gular blunder.    '  One  object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be,  to  adinm 

the  brows  of  Mr.  C g  with  a  diadem.'  "    We  have  examined  the 

first  and  third  London  editions  of  Dr.  Johnson's  production,  published 
in  1775,  by  Cadell;  and  we  copy  tite  paragraph  Yeri)atim,  as  it  stands 
in  both  editions.  In  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  the  great  lexicographer  says: 
«  Since  the  Americans  haTe  discovered  that  they  can  make  a  parlia- 
ment, whence  comes  it  that  they  do  not  think  thconselves  equally  em- 
powered to  make  a  king?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  government  is 
constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  indq)endent  le^ 
lature.  If  their  rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by  their 
own  suflSrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  tiie  brows  <^  Mr.  Cudiing." 
Thus,  it  is  evidmt  that,  instead  of  Dr.  Johnscm  asserting  that  it  W0 
the  intention  of  the  people  to  make  Cushing  the  king  of  America^  he 
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efy  expressed  the  opinion  tbat,  if  Aeir  rights  were  nnderiTed,  they 
might,  by  their  own  TOtes,  elevate  Cashing  to  an  American  throne. 


PELEG  WHITMAN  CHANDLEB. 

JITLT  4»  1844.    £0B  IHB  dTT  AUTHQBITDB. 

In  the  yerj  superior  performance  of  Mr.  Chandler  appears  a  passage 
on  the  dangers  of  party  organizations,  abounding  in  conceptions  of 
political  wisdom.  '^  I  do  not  deprecate  party  spirit  as  the  worst  of 
evils.  In  a  form  of  government  like  our  own,  it  is  necessary  that 
political  principles  should  be  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  claims  of 
candidates  thoroughly  canvassed, —  and  thi^  may  be  done  with  zeal, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  yet  the  kindest  feelings  preserved.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  continually  lamenting  the  party  spirit 
of  our  day,  and  at  the  same  time  join  themselves  to  other  organizations, 
in  which  it  is  easier  to  obtain  power  and  influence.  There  are  always 
disappointed  men  who  constantly  complain  of  party  discipline,  without 
lifting  a  finger  to  improve  it.  Too  selfish  to  devote  their  time  to 
accomplish  a  reform,  they  are  contented  with  sounding  a  perpetual 
alarm.  Too  feeble  to  lead,  and  too  proud  to  serve,  they  watch,  with 
an  impatient  eye,  the  movements  of  others,  but  are  always  ready  to 
accept  of  &vors  from  either  side.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  party  spirit 
is  so  extensively  felt,  and  party  organizations  so  strict,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  On  this  point  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  aiqpearances. 
Active  pohdcians,  partisan  leaders,  are  comparatively  few,  althou^ 
they  usually  make  the  noise  of  many.  To  hear  their  harangues  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  one  would  suppose  that  the  &ble  of  Chicken 
Little  was  about  to  become  a  truth,  and  that  the  sky  was  actually  fil- 
ing; and  so,  from  the  statements  in  party  newspapers,  we  often  seem 
to  be  (m  the  eve  of  a  revolution;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
reality,  take  very  little  interest  in  the  matter.  '  Because  half  a  dozen 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern,'  says  Burke,  '  make  the  field  ring  with 
dieir  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
the  shade,  chew  the  cud,  and  are  silent,  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  fields;  that  they  are, 
of  course,  many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the 
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little,  fihriTelled,  meagre,  b0[q[kiiig,  thcmg^Ioodaiid  laronUeeome,  in 
oftiiehonr.' 

<<It  k  also  to  be  taken  into  the  aooonnt,  that  selfish  party  politioiflas 
operate  as  a  check  upon  each  other.  The  his  are  exerting  all  thdr 
strength  to  keep  in,  and  the  oats  are  doing  all  they  can  to  get  in; 
meanwhile,  sober  and  mdnstrions  citizens  are  ordinarily  too  mndi 
oocii{Hed  wi&i  their  own  practical  concerns  to  give  much  attention  to 
either;  and  I  apprehend  more  danger  from  this  indifference  to  politios 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  from  tiie  excess  of  party  spirit  Th^ 
who  are  fiuniliar  with  election  retoms  are  aware  that  most  great  pcdit- 
ical  reyolntions  are  effected,  not  so  much  by  the  change  of  opinion 
among  those  who  ordinarily  exercise  the  electiye  franchise,  as  by  the 
TOtes  of  those  who  do  not  nsoally  perform  this  duty.  There  is,  in  this 
coontry,  an  immense  reserved  corps  of  voters,  who  only  come  oat  upoii 
extraordinary  occasions ;  and,  so  &r  as  party  discipline  t^ids  to  bring 
oat  these  voters,  it  is  a  positive  good,  and  tl^y  who,  from  good  motives, 
engage  in  political  organizations  of  this  sort,  are  reaDy  entitled  to  great 
credit 

'^  Infinitely  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  those  organiia- 
tions  whidi  involve  the  consideration  of  great  moral  questions,  which 
are  harrying  forward  with  a  zeal  that  knows  no  reason,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm that  cannot  be  restrained.  The  doctrine  is  practicaUy  maintained| 
that  men  may  do  acts  as  a  society,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good 
object,  which  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  as  individuals. 
Such  a  principle  as  this  is  dangerous  to  the  State ;  it  is  disorganizing 
in  its  tendency,  and  destructive  of  all  true  freedom.  An  assodation 
founded  upon  such  a  principle  is,  in  effect,  a  moral  mob, — a  conspiracy 
upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people.  What  is  a  riot  more 
than  this?  Here,if  the  end  will  justify  the  means, — if  men  in  a  society 
may  do  what  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  do  as  individuals,  a 
perfect  defence  is  made  out, — for  there  has  hardly  been  a  riot,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  where  the  end  proposed  was  not  regarded  by  those 
engaged  in  it  as  plausible  and  just  What  is  a  riot,  but  the  joining 
together  of  men  to  accomplish  some  good  object  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  effected;  to  hasten  that  which  the  laws  will 
too  slowly  reach;  to  act  in  aid  of  Divine  justice  in  the  punishment  of 
some  crime,  or  attempt, — to  borrow  a  daring  German  expression, — to 
grind  down  the  gaps  in  the  sword  of  Almighty  justice? 

''It  will  be  found  that  the  riots  of  our  day  dilfor,  in  an  important 
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jfufkfoixrj  from  ihoae  of  aa  earlier  date;  andihefiietisreinaxkable,  as 
tending  to  ahow  that  these  lawless  outbreaks  aire  only  the  external  and 
gross  maniSBStation  of  the  principles  adfocated  by  other  associations. 
They  are  no  longw  the  sodden  ebullitions  of  passion  and  rage,  rushing 
fonnii  without  aim  or  end,  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless  by 
tlie  want  of  systan  and  skilful  directors,  but  they  have  become  organ- 
ised bodies,  with  oonqacuous  leaders,  and  with  plans  deliberatdy 
made.  They  go  forward  to  the  aoocHnplishment  of  their  object  with  a 
coolness  and  deliberation,  that  wins  for  them,  in  some  instances,  the 
title  of  respectability.  We  scmietimes  hear  of  a  mob  of  gentlemen, — a 
quiet  assemblage, —  a  peaceable  gathering,  which  calmly  accomplished 
its  object,  and  dispersed.  We  read  of  courts  regularly  conducted  to 
try  culprits  by  Lynch  law;  and  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  which  orders 
the  burning  of  a  negro,  or  the  public  whipping  of  a  thief^  or  the  ezpul- 
aion  of  gamblers  from  a  town,  or  the  destruction  of  a  newspaper  press, 
is  not  seldom  praised,  by  implicaticm  at  least,  for  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  its  proceedings." 

Peleg  Whitman  Chandler  was  bom  at  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April 
12,  1816 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Bangor  Seminary,  in  the  classical 
department ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1884,  when  his  subject 
was  the  Character  and  G^us  of  Byron;  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School,  at  Cambridge ;  and  pursued  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  at  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Bosttm,  1837.  Before  Mr.  Chandler  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was 
reporter,  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  of  law  cases  in  the  higher 
courts,  and  was,  during  ten  years,  connected  with  diat  paper.  He  is  a 
counsellor  eminent  for  chamber  advice ;  was  three  years  a  member  of 
the  city  Council,  and  its  president  in  1844-5.  He  married,  Nov.  80, 
1887,  Martha  Ann  Bush,  daughter  of  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland; 
and  was  a  State  representative  fixnn  1840  to  1846.  In  the  important 
station  of  city  solicitor,  which  he  has  occupied  since  1848,  Mr.  Chandler 
has  sustained  himself  with  a  prompt  energy  and  wise  forecast 

''  The  fulsome  flattery,"  remarks  the  North  American  Review,  '^  with 
which  Fourth-of-July  orators  have  been  very  generally  in  the  habit  of 
-entertaining  their  audiences,  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  wiser  and 
better  views ;  to  the  lessons  and  warnings  of  experience ;  to  admonitions 
upon  our  national  £Eiults,  and  to  the  circulation  of  a  higher  system  of 
national  morality  and  honor.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  orator  does 
not  fidl  to  see  the  &ults  and  follies  which  our  popular  organizations 
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have  often  mani&Bted,  on  ihe  other,  hd  does  not  fiiU  into  die  strain  of 
sinister  forebodings  which  many  eminent  eitizens  feel  it  impossible  to 
avoid,  in  contemjdation  <yf  the  outbreaks  of  that  anardiical  spirit  iriA 
which  the  histCHrj  of  recent  times  has  been  in  some  quarters  moamfally 
signalized."  iSi.  Chandler  originated  the  Law  Reporter,  which  hd 
conducted  for  the  &st  ten  years ;  and  in  his  style  exhibited  cleameaB, 
force,  purity,  and  sound  l^al  learning.  It  is  a  journal  of  practical 
service  to  the  bar  and  men  of  business.  His  American  Criminal  Triab, 
commencing  with  the  case  of  Anne  Hutchinscm,  including  the  best 
statement  extant  of  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  massacre  of 
1770,  is  a  valuable  work,  that  should  be  brought  down  to  a  later  pe- 
riod. It  has  been  published,  also,  in  London.  The  Bankrupt  Law 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  Outline  of  the  System,  with  Bules  and 
Forms  in  Massachusetts,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chandler.  The  elab- 
orate review  of  the  D'Hauteville  case,  in  the  Law  Reporter,  1841, 
wherein  he  very  learnedly  argues  in  £Eivor  of  the  precedence  of  the 
&ther  to  the  custody  of  the  children,  in  cases  of  divorce,  will  oftesi  be 
cited  in  our  courts. 

As  an  instance  of  the  playful  hum(»r  of  Mr.  Chandler,  we  will  relate 
an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  dinner  of  &e  cily  authoritiefi,  July 
4,  1848.  Mayor  Quincy,  junior,  who  presided,  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  a  note  complaining  that  the  candles  had  burnt  out,  and  gentle- 
men could  not  light  their  cigars,  suggesting  that,  as  th^*e  was  a 
Chandler  present,  he  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  art  The 
Chandler  was  not  forthcoming,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  following 
order  from  the  mayor, — "  Mr.  City  Solicitor,  you  will  please  give  your 
attention  to  this  case;"  whereupon,  Peleg  W.  Chandler  arose,  and 
censured  the  conception  of  engaging  unmarried  men  to  deliver  orations, 
—  Mr.  Giles,  the  present  orator,  being  a  bachelor, — and  he  hoped  an 
order  would  be  passed,  regulating  this  matter.  Mr.  Chandler's  remarks 
were  principally  directed  to  the  bachelor  state  of  the  orator  of  the  day. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  him  enter  Tremont  Temple,  take  his  stand 
coolly  upon  the  platform,  surrounded  with  a  bevy  of  young  beauties — 
the  girls  of  the  public  schools, —  and  discourse  upon  responsibilities. 
What  responsibilities  had  he  7  Here  some  aixsh  hits  were  made  at  an 
old  bachelor's  virtues,  which  excited  the  loud  laughter  of  the  assembly. 
The  witty  solicitor  concluded,  with  hoping  that  ihe  orator,  when  he 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  attic  and  his  narrow  couch,  would  ponder 
well  upon  what  he  had  said.    It  was  his  £aiult  that  he  was  not  married, 
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ftrmany  men,  twmashomelj-locddiig,  hadirires,— andhereaqneer 
alhiffloii  iras  made  to  somebody  on  the  platform,  lliat  had  been  married 
twenty  yean,  Mr.  Chandler's  eye  being  upon  his  honor  the  mayor. 
"  n;"  said  the  sdidtor,  <'  the  orator  shonld  address  any  woman  with 
half  the  eloquence  he  had  employed  in  his  oration,  she  wonld-  have  to 
give  him  her  heart" 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

JULT  4,  1845.    FOR  THE  OITT  AUTHOBITIBB. 

"  Lit  it  not  be  forgotten,"  says  oar  orator,  '^  that  the  yirtues  which 
shed  their  charm  oyer  the  annab  of  war,  in  all  its  horrors,  are  all  bor- 
rowed of  peace, — ihej  are  emanations  of  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  so 
strong  in  the  heart  of  man  that  it  survives  the  rudest  assaults.  The 
flowers  of  gentleness,  of  kindness,  of  fidelily,  of  humanity,  which  flour- 
ish IB  unregarded  luxuriance  in  the  rich  meadows  of  peace,  receive 
unwonted  admiration  when  we  discern  them  in  war, —  like  violets, 
shedding  their  perfume  on  the  perilous  edges  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
the  smiling  borders  of  civilization.  God  be  praised  for  all  the  exam- 
ples of  magnanimous  virtue  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind  f 
Qoi  be  praised  that  the  Roman  emperor,  about  to  start  on  a  distant 
ezpediti<m  of  war,  encompassed  by  squadrons  of  cavalry ,  and  by  golden 
eagles  which  swayed  in  the  winds,  stooped  fixmi  his  saddle  to  listen  to 
the  prayer  of  the  humble  widow,  demanding  justice  for  the  death  of 
her  son !  God  be  praised  that  Sydney,  on  Uie  field  of  battle,  gave, 
vrifth  dying  hand,  the  cup  of  oold  water  to  the  dying  soldier !  That 
aiagle  act  of  self-forgetfol  sacrifice  has  consecrated  the  fenny  field  of 
Zutphen  fiu*,  oh  !  fiu*  beyond  its  battle;  it  has  consecrated  thy  name, 
gallant  Sydney,  beyond  any  feat  of  thy  sword,  beyond  any  triumph  of 
thy  pen !  But  tbere  are  humble  suppliants  for  justice  in  other  places 
than  the  camp;  there  are  hands  outstretched  elsewhere  than  on 
fidds  of  Uood  for  so  little  as  a  cup  of  water;  the  world  constantly 
affords  opportunities  for  deeds  of  like  greatness.  But,  remember  well, 
that  these  are  not  the  product  of  war.  They  do  not  spring  from 
enmity,  hatred  and  strife,  kit  from  those  benign  sentiments  whose  nat- 
ural ud  ripened  firuit  of  joy  and  blessing  can  only  be  found  in  peace.  * 
62* 
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If,  atanj  time,  they  appear  in  die  soldier,  it  is  not  because,  bat  sot- 
wiihstanding,  he  is  the  hirding  of  battle.  Let  me  not  be  told,  then, 
of  the  virtues  of  war.  Let  not  the  acts  of  generosity  and  sacrifios 
which  have  blossomed  on  its  fields  be  invoked  in  its  defoioe.  From 
sachagreat  root  of  bitterness  no  true  good  can  SfHring.  The  poi8CHM>ii8 
tree,  in  oriental  imagery,  though  watered  by  nectar  and  covered  inSk 
roses,  can  produce  only  the  firuit  of  death.  *  *  *  *  And  yet 
Christ  and  Mars  are  still  brought  into  fellowship.  Let  us  see  ibem 
together.  There  is  now  floating  in  this  harbor  a  ship-of-Uie-line  of 
our  country.  Many  of  you  have,  perhaps,  pressed  its  deck,  and 
observed,  with  admiration,  the  completeness  which  prevails  in  all  its 
parts, — its  lithe  masts,  and  complete  net-work  of  ropes, — its  ihkk 
wooden  wails,  within  which  are  more  than  the  soldiers  of  Ulysses, — 
its  strong  defences,  and  numerous  dread  and  rude-throated  engines  of 
war.  There,  each  Sabbath,  amidst  this  armament  of  blood,  while  die 
wave  comes  gently  plashing  against  the  frowning  sides,  from  a  polpit 
supported  by  a  cannon, —  in  repose  now,  but  ready  to  awaken  its  dor- 
mant thunder,  charged  with  death, — a  Christian  preacher  addresses 
the  officers  and  crew.  May  his  instructions  carry  strength  and  succor 
to  their  souls !  But  he  cannot  pronounce,  in  such  a  place,  those  in^ 
est  words  of  the  Master  he  professes,  ^  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,' 
'Love  your  enemies,'  'Bender  not  evil  tor  evil'  lake  Macbeth's 
'  Amen,'  they  must  stick  in  his  throat !  " 

Charles  Sunmer,  a  son  of  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,  the  Hig^ 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  6, 1811.  His  birth-plaoe 
was  on  the  location  of  the  Bowdoin  schoolhouse.  He  was  fitted  fot 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  bore  off  the  priies  for 
English  composition  and  Latin  poetry,  besides  the  Franklin  medal,  at 
the  end  of  his  course.  During  this  period  he  was  a  devoted  student 
of  history,  often  rismg  before  daylight  to  read  Hume  and  Gibbon.  In 
allusion  to  youthful  associations,  Mr.  Sumner  <mce  expressively  re- 
marked, ''  We  incline,  by  a  natural  emoti(m,  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  bom,  to  the  fields  which  witnessed  the  sports  of  childhood,  to  the 
seat  of  youthful  studies,  and  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  have 
been  trained.  The  finger  of  God  writes  all  these  things,  in  indelible 
colors,  on  the  heart  of  man ;  so  that,  in  the  dread  extremities  of  death, 
he  reverts,  in  fondness,  to  early  associations,  and  longs  for  a  draught  o[ 
cold  water  from  the  bucket  in  his  fiither's  well"  His  fitther's  famfly 
attended  divine  worship  at  Trinity  Church;  and,  doubtless,  the  influ- 
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«ii06  of  ihe  rector,  thekteBey.  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  iheilliistntioDflof  cat- 
edietical  instniction  and  learned  pulpit  discotirse,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  moulding  of  his  literary  taste.  How  obvious  is  the  warm  lore 
cf  his  native  city,  where  he  exclaims,  ^'  Boston  has  always  led  the  gen^ 
erous  and  magnanimous  actions  of  our  history.  Boston  led  t)iex»aise  of 
tiie  Beyolution.  Here  was  commenced  that  discussion,  pregnant  wiib 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  which,  at  first  occupying  a  few  warm 
but  true  spirits  only,  finally  absorbed  all  the  best  energies  of  the  conti- 
xient, — the  eloquence  of  Adams,  the  patriotism  of  Jefferson,  the  wisdom 
of  Washington.  Boston  is  the  home  of  noble  charities,  the  nurse  of  true 
learning,  the  city  of  churches.  By  all  these  tokens  she  stands  con- 
i^icuous,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  not  unwilling  to  follow 
her  example.  Athens  was  called  the  eye  of  Greece, —  Boston  may  be 
ealled  the  eye  of  America;  and  the  influence  which  she  exerts  is  to  be 
referred,  not  to  her  sise, — for  there  are  other  cities  larger  fiur, — but 
to  her  moral  and  intellectual  character." 

Through  the  whole  range  of  this  work,  we  have  alluded  to  the  liter- 
ary festival  of  commencement,  whenever  the  occasion  offered;  and  we 
cannot  forbear  citing  a  passage  firom  Sumner  to  the  point  "  The 
ingenuous  student,  who  has  passed  his  term  of  years  —  a  classical 
Olympiad  —  amidst  the  restraints  of  the  academy,  in  the  daily  pursuits 
of  the  lecture-room,  observant  of  forms,  obsequious  to  the  college  cur* 
few,  now  renounces  those  restraints,  heeds  no  longer  the  summoning 
bell,  divests  himself  of  the  youthful  gown,  and  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  Alma  Mater,  assumes  the  robe  of  manhood.  At  such  achange,  the 
mind  and  heart  are  open  to  receive  impressions  which  may  send  their 
influence  through  remaining  life.  A  seasonable  word  to-day  may, 
peradventure,  like  an  acorn  dropped  into  a  propitious  soil,  send 
iq>wards  its  invigorating  growth,  till  its  stately  trunk,  its  multitudinous 
Imnches,  and  sheltering  foliage,  shall  become  an  ornament  and  a  pro- 
tection of  unspeakable  beauty." 

Mr.  Sumner  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^  in  1880,  when  he  took 
a  part  in  a  conference  on  the  Roman  ceremonies,  the  system  of  die 
Druids,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  superstition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  After  having  devoted  his  mind  to  literary  studies  until 
1881,  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  assidu- 
ous in  the  study  of  juridical  science,  never  relying  upon  the  text-books, 
but  sought  the  original  sources,  read  all  the  authorities  and  references, 
and  made  himself  femiliar  with  books  of  the  common  law,  from  the 
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Year  Books,  in  unoonth  Norman,  down  to  the  latest  Beports.  It  im 
■aid  that  he  conld  go  into  the  law  library,  of  which  he  was  the  libiv 
rian,  and  find  any  volome  in  the  dark,  when  in  their  proper  places. 
While  still  a  pupil,  he  wrote  several  artidee  in  the  ^'  American  Jurist,^ 
which  were  creditable  to  his  reputation.  He  read  law  finr  a  period  ia 
the  office  of  Benjamin  Band,  a  counseBor  of  Boston,  and  was  admitfarf 
to  the  bar  at  Worcester  in  1881,  and  finiliwith  commenced  practice  m 
Boston,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Beporter  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
in  which  wpMtj  he  published  three  volumes,  known  as  "  Sumner^ 
Beports."  Before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  die  principal 
editor  of  the  '^  American  Jurist,"  at  which  period  he  detected  a  corioos 
error  of  so  great  a  name  in  the  law  ad  Lord  Chief  Baton  Gnnyni, 
repeated,  also,  by  Chitty,  with  respect  to  the  action  of  replevin.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  winters  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  while  Judge 
Story  was  absent  at  Washington,  he  lectured  to  the  law  students  at 
Cambridge,  having  the  sole  charge  of  Dane  School,  for  part  of  the 
time,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Greenlea^  and  performed  like 
duties  duriftg  Judge  Story's  illness,  in  1848.  Mr.  Sumner  was  tin 
editor  of  '^  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in 
Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew  Dunlap,"  with  a 
valuable  appendix  and  indexes,  amounting  to  more  matter  than  the 
original  treatise,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1886.  This  labor  was 
attempted  because  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Dunhp,  who  died  before  ih& 
work  was  completed,  and  stated,  four  days  previous  to  his  decease^ 
that  Mr.  Sumner  had  worked  over  it  '^  with  the  seal  of  a  aneexe 
friend,  and  the  accuracy  of  an  excellent  lawyer." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1887,  Mr.  Sumner  departed  for 
Europe,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1840.  hk  order  to 
show  the  estimate  of  his  character  extended  by  Judge  Story,  we  heit 
extract  a  passage  from  his  letter  of  introductkm,  addressed  to  a  gen* 
tleman  in  London, — James  John  WiUdnson,  Esq., — under  date  of 
Nov.  8,  1887 ; —  '^  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  practising  lawyer  at  the  Boston 
bar,  of  very  high  reputation  for  his  years,  and  iJready  ^ving  the 
promise  of  the  most  eminent  distinction  in  his  profession;  his  literary 
and  judicial  attainments  are  truly  extraordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors — indeed,  the  principal  ediUnr  of  the  'American  Jurist,'  a 
quarterly  journal  of  extensive  circulation  and  celebrity  among  us,  and 
without  a  rival  in  America.  He  is  also  the  reporter  of  the  court  in 
which  I  preside,  and  has  ahready  published  two  volumes  of  repcnia. 
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Em  private  chAraoter,  abo,  is  of  the  best  kind  for  pvity  and  pro- 
priety; but,  to  aooomjdish  himself  more  thoroughly  in  the  great 
objects  of  his  profession, — not  merely  to  practise,  but  to  extend  the 
boundaries  in  Uie  science  of  law, —  I  am  very  anidous  that  he  should 
possess  the  means  of  visiting  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  under 
&vorsble  auspices;  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  &yor  if  you  can 
give  him  any  &oilities  in  this  particular." 

In  Paris,  he  attended  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
1|fae  lectures  of  all  the  eminent  professors  in  different  departments,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the  Law 
SehooL  He  became  personally  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
^ninent  jurists, — with  Baron  Degerando,  renowned  for  his  works  on 
diarity ;  with  Pardessus,  at  the  head  of  commercial  law ;  with  Fcelix, 
editor  of  the  ''  Review  of  Foreign  Jurisprudence ; "  and  other  £unous 
itten.  He  attended  a  whole  term  of  the  Boyal  Court  at  Paris,  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  procedure ;  received  kindness  from  the  judges,  and 
was  allowed  to  peruse  the  p^rs  in  the  cases.  His  presence  at  some 
(tf  these  trials  was  noticed  in  the  reports  in  the  law  journals. 

In  England,  a  welcome  awaited  him  such  as  gave  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  an  intelligent,  upright  and  accomplished  mind, 
accompanied  by  simplicity  and  friendliness  of  manners,  to  break  down 
social  barriers*  He  remained  there  nearly  a  year,  attending  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  hearing  all  the  chief  speakers  often,  and  becom- 
in^  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  of  all  sides  in  politics.  We  know 
not  the  man  that  is  more  lovable,  companionable  and  profitable,  in 
social  intercourse,  than  is  Charles  Sumner ;  and  this  letter  of  Justice 
Story  confirms  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  writing  to  Charles  Sumner,  under  date  of 
.  August  11)  1838,  says:  ''I  have  received  all  your  letters,  and  have 
devoured  them  with  unspeakable  delight  All  the  family  have  heard 
them  read  aloud,  and  all  join  in  their  expressions  of  pleasure.  You 
are  now  exactly  where  I  should  wish  you  to  be, — among  the  educated, 
the  literary,  the  noble,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  learned  of  Eng- 
]$Sid,  oi  good  old  England,  our  moth^  land,  God  bless  her !  Your 
sketches  of  the  bar  and  bench  are  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  so  full 
ibaA  I  think  I  can  see  them  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  must  return  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Yaughan  for  his  kindness  to  you;  it  has  grati- 
fied me  beyond  measure,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  liberal  friend- 
diip,  but  of  his  aout^oess  and  tact  in  the  discovery  of  character.    It  is 
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a  just  homage  to  your  own  merits.  Your  Old  Bailey  speech  was  cap- 
ital, and  hit,  by  stating  sound  truths,  in  the  right  way."  In  another 
passage,  Justice  Story  says  to  Sumner :  "  Pray,  put  your  conaeryattre 
friends  right  as  to  us  in  America.  We  are  not  all  demagogues,  or  mad, 
conceited  democrats.  They  seem  hostQe  to  all  of  us,  and  to  our  insti- 
tutions, from  gross  mistalces  of  our  opinions  and  our  principles.  Why, 
our  Whigs  are  quite  as  conservatiye  as  themselves,  maUng  only  the 
proper  distmctions  as  to  the  form  of  govemment" 

The  cordial  hospitality  of  the  bar  and  judges  treated  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  He  attended  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall;  and  more 
than  once,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  judges,  sat  by  their  side  at 
the  trials.  He  also  observed  the  courts  on  the  circuit,  where  he  was 
often  the  guest  of  the  bar  and  bench.  At  the  meeting  of  the  BritiBli 
Scientific  Association,  he  experienced  the  same  flattering  attentions. 
In  town  and  country,  he  moved  freely  in  society,  to  which  intelligence 
and  refinement,  wealth  and  worth,  lend  every  charm  and  grace.  Nor 
did  the  evidence  of  such  respect  and  confidence  pass  away  wiA  1ms 
presence.  Two  years  after  his  return  from  England,  the  Quarterty 
Review,  alluding  to  his  visit,  stepped  aside  to  say :  '^  He  presents,  in 
his  own  person,  a  decisive  proof  that  an  American  gentleman,  without 
official  rank  or  wide-spread  reputation,  by  mere  dint  of  courtesy,  can- 
dor, an  entire  absence  of  pretension,  an  appreciating  spirit,  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  may  be  received  on  a  perfect  footing  oT  equality  in  the 
best  circles,  social,  political,  and  intdlectual;  which,  be  it  observed, 
are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  itinerant  note-taker,  who  never  gets 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  show-houses."  Eight  years  later  yet,  he 
received  a  compliment,  which,  from  an  English  bench,  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence.  On  an  insurance  question,  before  the  (Tourt  of  Exchequer, 
one  of  the  counsel  having  cited  an  American  case.  Baron  Parke,  the 
ablest  of  the  English  judges,  asked  him  what  book  he  quoted.  He 
replied,  "  Sumner's  Reports."  Baron  R0I&  said,  '^  Is  that  the  Mr. 
Sumner  who  was  once  in  England?"  On  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  Baron  Parke  observed,  ''  We  shall  not  consider  it  entitled 
to  the  less  attention  because  reported  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  aU 
knew  and  respected."  Not  long  ago,  some  of  Mr.  Sumner's  estimates 
of  war  expenses  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  debate,  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  Italy,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  art  and  literature,  and 
finished  the  reading  of  all  the  notaUe  works  of  that  counta7  in  his- 
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tory,  politics,  or  poetry.  While  at  Rome,  Crawford  took  his  bnst,  in 
marble,  and  it  is  in  the  &mily.  In  Grermanj,  where  his  visit  was 
shorter,  he  acquired  the  regard  of  the  most  eminent  jurists, —  of 
Savigny,  Thibaut  and  Mittermaier,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  had 
constant  correspondence.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Prince  Metter- 
sich,  and  became  acquamted  with  most  of  the  professors  at  Heidelberg; 
and  with  many  other  individoals  of  those  most  distinguished  in  science 
imd  letters,  as  Humboldt  the  philosopher,  Bank6  the  historian,  and 
Bitter  the  geographer,  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  highly  elevated  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  United  States.  When  at  a  social  dinner-party 
at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  where  were  present  the  eminent  jurists 
Thibaut  and  Mittermaier,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Mr.  Sumner  what 
yna  the  position  of  the  American  lawyer,  and  both  seemed  in  earnest 
for  an  answer.  He  promptly  replied, "  No  person  is  his  superior.  His 
position,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  is  what  yours 
would  be  in  Germany,  if  there  were  no  aristocracy  of  birth."  Both 
seemed  penetrated  by  this  allusion ;  and,  looking  each  other  in  the  &ce, 
exclaimed,  at  once,  in  apparent  consciousness  of  their  true  rank,  '^  That 
18  very  high,  indeed." 

While  in  Europe,  he  was  repeatedly  consulted  by  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  In  Paris,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  wrote  a  defence 
of  the  American  claim,  in  controversy  with  England,  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  was  published  in  '^  Galignani's  Messenger," 
republished  in  many  papers  at  home,  and  in  the  Washington  "  Globe  " 
attributed  to  Gov.  Cass.  It  was  highly  commended  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  expressed  his  intention  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special 
despatch.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  last  work  on  the  '^  History  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  "  occurred  in  conversation  at  Mr.  Sumner's  rooms. 
Having  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a  treatise,  he  consulted  Mr.  Wheaton 
respecting  it  Mr.  Wheaton  afterwards  called  upon  him,  and  said  that 
he  proposed  to  undertake  it,  unless  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  execute 
the  pboi  himsel£  It  was  to  be  written  for  a  prize  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  was  received  in  Boston 
with  flattering  assiduities.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
son  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  being  now  more  interested  in  its  science, 
and  in  other  studies.  In  1844-6,  he  published  an  edition  of  Yesey's 
Beports,  in  twenty  volumes.    In  announcing  this  work,  the  BosUm 
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<<Law  Beporter"  bore  testimony  to  his  ''diBtiiigiushed  profeamoniJ 
reputation"  and  "great  profesaional  reBOurceB."  "Wherever  flie 
occasion  offers  itself"  said  that  journal,  "the  editorial  note  has  been 
expanded,  till  it  assumes  something  of  Ihe  port  and  stature  of  a  brief 
legal  dissertation,  in  which  the  topics  are  discussed  in  the  assured  man- 
ner of  one  who  feels  that  his  foot  is  planted  upon  fiuniliar  ground,  and 
whose  mind  is  so  saturated  with  legal  knowledge,  that  it  readilj  pouis 
it  forth  at  the  slightest  pressure,  remmding  us  cS  those  first  'sprightlj 
running|9 '  of  the  wine-press  extracted  bj  no  force  but  the  mere  we^ht  of 
the  grapes.  Mr.  Sumner  has  also  introduced  a  new  element  into  his 
notes.  We  allude  to  his  biographical  notices  of  the  eminent  men  whose 
names  occur  in  the  reports,  either  in  a  judicial  or  forensic  capadly,  and 
to  his  occasional  historical,  political  and  biographical,  iUustraticms  of  the 
text.  In  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  the  law, — the  tnuios- 
ities  of  legal  learning, —  he  has  no  rival  among  us." 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  as  the  natural  successor  in  the  vacant  profess- 
orship. Judge  Story  had  said,  more  than  once,  "  I  shall  die  content, 
so  £ur  as  my  professorship  is  concerned,  if  Charles  Sumner  is  to  suc- 
ceed me."  Chancellor  Kent  declared  that  he  was  "  the  only  person 
in  the  country  competent  to  succeed  Story."  Different  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  name  in  jurisprudence,  both  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States,  proposed  to  interest  themselves  with  the  corporation  for  his 
appointment;  but  he  discouraged  the  movement,  saying  that,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  engage  to  accept  the  post,  if  offered  to  him,  he  could  not 
sanction  any  application  or  suggestion  in  his  bdialf.  It  never  was 
offered  to  him.  Report  said  that  his  opinions  <m  questifms  of  great 
public  interest  which  had  then  begun  to  agitate  the  community  weired 
against  him. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Sumner's  oration  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
entitled  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  the  Hon.  Judge  Story 
wrote  of  it  to  the  author,  that "  it  is  certainly  a  very  striking  production, 
and  will  fully  sustain  your  reputation  for  high  talents,  various  readings 
and  exact  scholarship.  There  are  a  great  many  passages  in  it  whidi 
are  wrought  out  with  an  exquisite  finish,  and  elegance  of  diction,  and 
classical  beauty.  I  go  earnestly  and  heartily  along  with  many  of  your 
sentiments  and  opinions.  They  are  such  as  befit  an  exalted  mind,  and 
an  enlarged  benevolence.  But,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
doctrine  as  to  war,  I  atn  compelled  to  dissent     In  my  judgment. 
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mn  18,  under  some  (although  I  agree  not  under  many)  ommmstanoes, 
not onlj  justifiable,  but  an  indispensable  part  of  pablie  duty;  and  if 
the  reasoniDg  which  you  have  adq>ted  be  sound,  it  extends  fiur  beyond 
the  limits  to  which  you  have  now  confined  it  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  discuss  the  matter  at  all  with  you.  I  am  too  old  to  desire 
or  even  indulge  in  oontroyersy.  No  one  who  knows  you  can  doubt  the 
oitire  sincerity  with  which  you  have  spoken.  All  that  I  desire  to 
claim  is  as  sincere  a  conyiction  that,  in  the  extent  to  which  you  seem 
to  press  your  doctrines,  they  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  defensible.  In 
many  parts  of  your  discourse,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  strong 
resemblances  which  it  bears  to  the  manly  enthusiasm  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  but  I  think  that  he  would  have  differed  firom  you  in 
respect  to  war,  and  would  have  maintained  a  moderation  of  views 
belonging  at  once  to  his  philosophy  and  his  life." 

In  this  performance  of  Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  celebration  of  independ- 
ence, there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  author  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  rhetorician  and  orator.  There  are  glowing  passages 
in  this  oration,  which  thrill  the  very  soul.  There  is  here  and  there  a 
pomp  of  language,  says  the  North  American  Review,  a  procession  of 
gorgeous  periods,  that  hurries  the  reader  irresistibly  and  willingly 
along.  But  these  spots  are  interspersed  and  intersected  by  veins  wad 
seams  of  quite  another  ore.  We  are  sometimes  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  a  prosaic  dash  in  the  very  midst  of  an  eloquent  paragraph, 
and  occasionally  bewildered  by  a  chaotic  ccmfusion  of  metaphors.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  and  unfidr  to  ransack  a  popular  oration,  for 
instances  of  bad  taste  and  fiiulty  expression ;  and  yet,  where  a  per- 
fi:>rmance  bears  ample  marks  of  supplementary  additions,  we  could 
wish  that  the  author's  privilege  of  retrenchment  had  also  been  more 
liberally  exercised.  The  very  confines  of  courtesy  are  reached  in  the 
j^urase,  ^'respectable  citizens  volunteer  to  look  like  soldiers,"  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  We  must  also  call  the  author's 
attention  to  the  incongruity  of  the  several  kinds  of  physical  elevation 
and  moral  grandeur  that  are  huddled  together  in  tlie  following  pas- 
sage :  "As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  higher  than  the  grass  of  the 
valley;  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth ;  as  man  is  highw 
than  the  beasts  of  the  fidd;  as  the  angels  are  higher  than  man;  as  he 
ihat  ruleth  his  spirit  is  hij^er  than  he  that  taketh  a  cify, — so  are  Uie 
ilrtues  and  victories  of  peace  higher  than  the  virtues  and  victories,  of 
war."  Once  more :  we  cannot  oonoeive  how,  in  his  description  of  the 
58 
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I  of  lite  Roman  tMBttlon  tjibeChmlB,  iheasdior  «0ald  fan 
tortiired  liv/s  in  ve^ibuKs iBdium  into  '<<m  a  toi^e.'^  Tke  mij 
ingenious  and  striking  parallel  drawn  by  ike  onto  belnreen  imtiaad 
wars  and  ike  old  wager  of  batde,  is  the  most  original  andeflEbotive  per* 
lion  rf  -die  address.  It  was  published  in  England,  in  a  neat  tank 
finrm,  and  also  in  Sootiand,  by  the  adyooates  of  peace,  and  scattered 
over  the  queen's  dominions  bythe  tens  of  thousands;  and  pxMAj  no 
aationid  oratdon  was  e^er  more  widd j  circulated,  on  boSi  Eodes  ijt  tka 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  carefiillj  revised,  and  objectionable  poflsagsa 
eiqmnged.  An  exuberance  of  dassioal  allusions  is  a  peculiar  defeat 
m  the  c(»npoations  of  Charles  Sunmer. 

Mr.  Sumner  interweaves  his  peace  prmdples  in  the  admiraUe  aloetok 
of  Washington  Allstcm,  the  artist,  where  he  r^narks  tiiat,  early  in  Itfe^ 
Allston  had  a  fondness  &fr  {necee  representing  banditti,  but  this  taste 
does  not  appear  in  his  later  works.  And,  when  adced  if  he  wonld 
undertake  to  fill  Ihe  vacant  panels  in  tiie  rotunda  of  llie  capifeol  at 
Washkigton,  should  Congress  detemdne  to  order  such  a  work,  be  is 
reported  to  have  said,  m  memorable  words,  ''I  will  paant  only  one  oub^ 
jeot,  and  choose  my  own;  no  battle-piece."  This  dedsion  Mr.  Ssm- 
ner  urges  as  on  anti-war  appeal,  though  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of 
individual  tasto.  This  is  about  ecjuivalent,  in  dfeot,  says  a  critic,  to  a 
dergyman  forbidding  fixMn  tiie  pulpit  the  handling,  by  artists,  of  heatiw 
subjects ;  wagmg  a  war&re,  in  the  name  cl  Christbinity,  against  Bac- 
chus, Jupiter  and  Apollo,  on  the  walls  of  our  parkns;  t^ idolatry  of 
oameos  and  breasl^sins,  and  tha  damnatory  influences  of  pagan  brooies 
and  letterHseals.  If  a  painter  has  the  genhis  of  Yemet,  or  a  Woa- 
Yfflrmans,  for  battie^ieces,  in  the  name  of  the  peaco-societies,  kt  him 
paint  them.  Are  not  the  war-painters  the  true  peace  evangelists,  by 
bringing  Mr.  Sumner's  argumoitB  most  vividfy  before  the  '^ftUdal 
eyes"  of  spectators? 

Hltiierto,  though  voting  with  the  Whig  party,  he  had  taken  no  actm 
part  in  politics.  The  oonfbsed  state  of  puUio  affiurs  in  the  year  1846 
drew  him,  by  his  senseof  justice  and  idiilantlnx>py,  into  tint  line  of 
action.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  measures  for  tiie  estensionof 
the  slave-pow^,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  being  in  progress,  mee^ 
ings  were  held  in  difoent  towns  of  MassachusettB,  as  well  as  in  othir 
States,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  public  qnnion  ofqposed  to  the 
consummation  of  that  measure,  in  remonstranoes  to  the  Congress  Am 
ifeouttomeet.    At  a  popular  oonvention,  held  at  Ennawil  Hall  for  tjut 
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a,  Wtlpe  4thof  Noimb^,  Mr.  Smpncor  imnQwoed  %  bEi]$«»( 
if0>ch  pwacfY^  in  the  flW>ft<lvotoeQf  big  'VOxfttiosgandSpeeehaii," 
lately  paUttlMd.  Sis  oeM  ^peannos  of  the  land  was  in  Septemb^ 
«f  Iti^  lidloving  jmif,  yri^a  ikt  tha  re(gi«eBt  o£  those  Qharg^  wi^  tlne 
^gnngfapfi^fA  of  the  Qcci^on,  he  addressed  the  Whig  Stt^  ConventiQa 
«  on  the  anti-slaTery  duties  of  the  Whig  party."  In  the  foUoimg 
ivontb,  lie  addressed  throaj^  the  n)ewq[»pers  » lettor  of  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Wintbrop,  then  Pd^Qber  of  CoqgraiB  fiom  BostOA,  f<)r  the  yote  in  &Tgr 
of  the  war  witik  Mexico,  by  which  tb«t  gentlcffnioi  had  agitated  ^ 
pontjon  (^  his  immediate  oonstitaientSi  98  weU  99  the  people  of  tibw 
cooiBMmweaUb. 

The  best  prodofitimi  cf  Charles  &unner  are  odoriferous  %»  ibfi 
fipeshLyg^iA^exedboaqnet;  and  it  is  tribi^e  enough  to  the  (wationfpr  tins 
Phi  Beta  Eappa  Sodety,  at  Cambridge,  to  ii^spond  to  the  sentiment  cf 
Jc/bn  Qoinoy  Adams,  at  the  festival  after  it  ym  delivered :  ''  Thi9 
memory  of  tbe  sehohr,  the  jiuisti  the  artiat,  and  tbe.philantfaropigt; 
and  not  Uie  memory,  Imt  the  bng  life,  of  the  Idndred  spirit  who  has 
this  day  embahned  them  afl."  A  reviewer,  in  criticiBng  the  allasioni 
of  Somner  to  the  valae  of  daosical  leamin^  on  the  intellect,  remarks 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  moral  effects  of  a  class  of  writings  which  axe 
deficient  in  the  highest  charm  of  purity.  He  speaks  of  the  torrent  of 
Demosthenes,  durk  wtfh  sdf-Iove  and  the  spirit  ^  vengeance,  bat  Jiaa 
q[iienidied  the  loodleotioB  of  hie  pntnotic  fice.  litfol  pbiloeephj  il 
ahont  as  a^sro(Nriately  ascrSbad  to  Tolly,  as  inteo^perate  eloquenca  witb 
whidi  it  is  coupled.  Mr.  Sumner  speaks,  nith  implied  c^islu»,.of 
Holler's  inspiring  tale  of  blood,  aif)arently  not  bearing  in  mind  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  or  tiie  domestic  beauty  of  the 
pairiarohal  seanes  of  the  Odyssey;  and  the  blame  is  extended  even  to 
Soerates,  in  his  ''  marvellons  teadiings,^'  and  Hkd  '^  mdliflnous  weidi 
of  Plato,''  and  c<»diides  with  these  words :  '^  Greek  poetry  haa  besa 
likened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  u  she  aits  on  the  rich,  syn»et* 
rioal  crown (rf! the  palm-tree,  trilliog  her thick-warUed  notes;  buteviSft 
Hbs  is  less  sweet  and  tender  than  the  music  of  the  boman  hearf 
There  is  no  charitable  foot-note  here,  to  i^Emn  us  of  the  source  from 
wAiA  Ais  compariscwL  is  drawn.  This  nif^tingple,  oi  course,  is  not 
Milton's,  iriiich  trilled  its  thick  wadded  ncifces  ''in  the  dive-grove  of 
jlttdome,'' and  whose  song  is  not  compared  to  Greek  poetry.  ''Nordo 
jieelearly  usderataiMl,"  say»  the  reviewer, ''  what  is  meant  byJho  muaic 
af^hnmaft  heart;  but,  if  the  chwds  of  that lovo  v^oh  isstamigir 
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than  deftih  haye  power  to  breatlie  sndi  music,  the  ear  must  be  doll 
indeed  which  camiot  detect  it  in  the  Aloestis  and  the  Antigone."  Mir. 
Sumner,  however,  freelj  and  candidly  conoedes  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  andent  letters;  with  the  exception  of  a  dear  want  of  monl 
power;  and  his  performance  is  mascoline, often  genial,  oniate,  and 
dignified. 

Mr.  Sumner  is  remarkable  for  rhetorical  power,  bhndness  of  maa- 
ners,  and  melodious  voice ;  and  we  know  not  the  native  OBostonian  vrfio 
so  eftctivelj  enchains  the  people  at  FaneuilHall,  as  this  manly  orator. 
One  of  his  warmest  admirers  expresses  the  opinion,  lliat  his  oradeosaDd 
speeches  will  live  long  as  liberty  and  humanity  continue  to  be  tlie  prey 
of  despotism  and  cruelty;  and  his  principles  will  live  and  bom  in  the 
bosoms  of  liberty's  own  apostles,  so  long  as  war,  violence  and  slaveryi 
shall  be  permitted  to  shower  their  curses  upon  the  world.  And  it  if 
not  likely  that  he  will  become  the  &vorite  of  a  party  whose  standard  is 
the  mudc-rake ;  and  a  Cambridge  poet  thus  apostrophiies : 

»  Sumner,  ftom  thj  well-ordered  mbd  there  grows 
The  wondroos  fbimt  of  lemming  manifold ; 
Thine  eloqnenoe  o'er  stores  of  wisdom  flows. 
Like  a  broad  rlTor  oTor  sands  of  gold.'* 

There  is  a  large  pcnrtion  of  the  community  who  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  his  philanthropic  heart  were  divested  of  the  ultraisms  of  the  age,  his 
influence  fi>r  public  good  would  over-balance  the  retrograde  spell  that 
binds  him.  Such  radical  views  are  rendered  ineflS^ctive,  as  an  eflfort 
vrith  his  own  extended  arm  to  grasp  and  roll  up,  like  a  scroll,  the  entire 
extent  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. 

The  persevermg  and  ingenious  efforts  of  Mr.  Sumner,  for  prison 
disdpline  reform,  in  1847,  advocating  the  exclusive  or  solitary  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  preference  to  ihe  social  system  of  Auburn  and 
Charlestown,  which  elicited  impassioned  debates  during  serai  pro- 
tracted adjourned  and  densely  crowded  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  strongly  indicate  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  his  power  of  discussion. 

We  notiee  the  intdlectual  strength,  fimning  a  rare  umon,  in  his 
writings,  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  beautaful,  and  delicacy  in  the 
ahadings  and  coloring  of  expression.  Mr.  Sumner  rarely  lets  the  har- 
mony of  a  sentence  weaken  its  force,  or  the  wealth  «f  his  dieti(m  obscars 
ibe  deamess  of  his  thouglit    Oneof  the  peculiarities  of  mere  style^ 
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which  we  have  c^n  noticed  as  giving  the  effect  of  yigUr  to  his  dompo* 
sition,  is  in  rejecting  every  snperfluons  syllaUe  ^cm  the  latter  limb  of 
the  sentence,  so  as  to  give  a  short  cadence,  and  a  sharp  termination. 
He  lavishes  his  riches  upon  the  earlier  clauses,  but  is  economical  at  the 
end ;  crowds  the  attention  at  first,  bat  spares  it  with  a  grateful  sur- 
prise, finally.  This  rarely  fiuls  to  be  an  eflfective  style  for  delivery ; 
and,  aided,  in  Sumner's  case,  by  his  fine  personal  qualifications,  it  gives 
a  certain  character  of  manliness  and  directness  to  his  oratory.  It 
affixes  the  diarm  of  simplicity  juSt  where  it  Ifas  in  danger  of  being 
missed. 

Mr.  Sumner,  in  sketching  the  lineaments  of  another,  has  very  gmpk- 
ically  drawn  his  own  portrait,  when  he  says,  ''He  was  of  that  rare  and 
happy  constitution  of  mind,  in  which  occupation  is  the  normal  state. 
He  was  possessed  by  a  genius  &r  labor.  Others  may  moil  in  the  law 
as  suooess&lly  as  he,  but  without  his  loving,  successful  earnestness  cl 
study.  What  he  undertook  he  always  did  with  his  heart,  soul,  and 
mind ;  not  with  reluctant,  vain  compliance,  but  with  his  entire  nature 
bent  to  the  task.  As  in  his  firiendships  and  in  the  warmth  of  society, 
so  was  he  in  his  studies.  His  heart  embraced  labor,  as  his  hand 
grasped  the  hand  of  a  firiend." 

By  his  perseverance  in  a  course  opposed  by  a  minority  of  the  Whig 
party,  Mr.  Sumner's  ties  to  it  were  weakened,  tiiough  he  had  not 
yet  become  entirely  separated  firom  its  counsels.  Partly  because  he 
could  not  yet  pre^  upon  himself  to  renounce  a  resolution  long  ago 
formed,  to  avoid  public  office  altogether  (for,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
''  the  strife  of  parties  had  seemed  ignoble  to  him  "),  partly  firom  con- 
siderations of  delicacy,  incident  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in  opposition 
to  Winthr(^,  he  refused,  when  urgentiy  invited,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  forward  as  a  rival  candidate  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  election  then 
coming  on.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1846,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
fiivorable  to  the  election  of  his  firiendwho  had  consented  to  fill  the  unin- 
viting place  of  candidate  against  an  overwhelming  majority,  he  deliv- 
ered a  ''  speech  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  all  supplies  for  its  pros- 
ecution." Determined,  as  he  continued  to  be,  against  public  office,  he 
was  now  unavoidably  embarked  in  politics.  He  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  great  exigencies  of  the  time.  There  was  no  retreat,  except 
in  desertion  of  a  cause  to  which  nature  and  training  alike  had  pledged 
him.  The  course  of  public  affitirs,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
gave  rise  to  the  succession  of  speeches  and  writings  contained  in  the 
68* 
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MMmd  of  Ui  Tolomes  ktelj  i^lished, — Tolnmes  mh  bt  OEpoflitkA 
$mA  brilliaDt  enfiMement  of  tiie  doetrineB  of  Christiaii  politioB,  applied 
to  dw  existing  ooMfkm  of  aflkirs  in  diifl  eoontrj.  A  great  oocaoon 
nd  a  great  impabe  eeiaed  upon  bim,  and  enfixroed  the  appeil  of  Ik 
Mend  Jdm  Qoinoy  AchoAB,  irhen,  in  an  intefriew  dnrbig  Bfr.  Adam^ 
iDneas,  that  illnstrioiii  UMud  vged  upcm  him  the  obligationB  irfaMi 
demanded  him  hr  the  pcMie  flerrioe,  and  said  to  hsn,  at  parting,  '^  Be 
not  Attions." 

Ifr.  Snmner  was  not  an  maMnH»  to  be  willingly  parted  irith;  aaiy 
notwithstanding  his  intractablenees,  he  continued  to  be  reoogniied  bf 
t6e  Whig  partjr,  till  its  presi^hnitial  nomination  in  1848.  But  m  the 
antomn  of  that  year,  in  the  {aresidaitial  canvass,  wUdi  issoed  in  the 
ekotion  of  Oen.  Taylcn*,  he  took  an  efficient  part,  repeatedly  addresaii^ 
popular  oonyentions,  in  Afierent  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  ebewhere, 
in  bdtalf  of  Mi^.  Tan  Bnren,  the  candidate  of  the  new  Free  ScSl  party. 
On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1851,  he  received  the  election  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes  of  the  State,  in  concurrence  widi  the  previouB  vols 
of  the  Senate,  after  tw^ty-six  baDottings. 

We  would  here  take  occasion  to  notice  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the 
new  party  that  has  risen  amongst  us,  contained  in  a  speech  at 
Salem,  during  die  presidentiri  contest  of  1848 :  '^  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  you,"  said  Bufus  Choate ;  '^  but  I  must  confess  I 
have  never  met  with  any  man  who,  having  been  a  Whig,  has  devoted 
himself  to  this  new  organisation,  and  yet  who,  directly  and  in  terms, 
has  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  objects  of  the  Whig  party 
have  ceased  to  be  important  and  of  value.  They  say  Aej  thon^t 
'tibat  'the  Whig  party  was  dead; '  very  much  as  the  Rev.  Ebeneter 
Oruikshank,  I  believe,  in  the  Pidnrick  Papers,  being  hnnself  in  a 
genial  condition,  and  his  audience  all  sober,  begins  by  saying,  '  In  my 
opinion,  &e  assembly  is  drunk.'  'The  Whig  party  was  dead;'  but  I 
have  never  met  the  first  man  who,  having  been  a  Whig,  has  ever 
^kted  to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  great  doctrines  of  our  creed 
are  not  as  important  and  as  valuable  as  ever,  could  we  but  be  united 
upon  what  he  has  come  to  oonsidOT  a  larger  and  a  paramount  object — 
Ae  rescue  of  our  new  territory  from  slavery.  The  Whig  party  is 
^dead,'isit?  This  looks  mightily  like  it!  this  sounds  mightily  lilro 
it!  [alluding  to  Ac  immense  assembly,  and  to  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd  outside.]  Somebody  is  dead, —  Acre  is  no  doubt  of  that; — but 
it  is  not  we, — it  is  not  the  Whig  party.  '  Thou  art  not  dead  I '  as 
Qrattan  used  to  apostrophise  to  Ireland,  — 
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« IhoB  art  Bofc  TMiqakhtd  I 
Tooth  And  beantj  still  are  orimfoa 
On  ihj  lip  and  on  thj  oheek, — 
D«ath*a  pale  flag  is  not  adranoM  tbne.* 

I  fipefti  il,  thai  I  nsyer  yet  heard  the  firrt  man  lay  that  anyone  of  tha 
dootriaes  njpon  which  pur  party  waa  <N^anijEed  has  kst,  in  the  ali^il- 
ait  degree  its  inqportanoe  and  ¥ahia  m  practical  politics."  '^  The 
Terjr  madneee  of  party  strife  has  cemented  onr  Union,"  says  Mr. 
CSioate*  ^^Jdem  seniirg  de  rq^tMioOf — a  oommnnity  of  opinions 
Makes  the  massea  of  the  peqile,  howeyer  iridely  scattered,  next-door 
aejghbois  and  friends ;  and  thus  the  yokanic  fires  haye  blazed,  bat 
baye  preyented  the  earthqaake.  Our  railroads,  oar  telegraphic  wires 
themselyes,  coodnct  along  the  strong  gahanio  stream  of  consentaneous 
ppiaicna  and  yiews.  !Kme  and  space  haye  been  annihilated.  Eyerj 
mail's  national  politics  make  him  at  borne  eyerywhere ;  and  thus  the 
aharpest,  the  acHsiest,  and  the  most  dangerous  momenta  of  political 
discussion,  haye  been  the  safest  for  the  country." 

At  the  Gape  Cod  AssociatioQ,  the  foUowmg  sentiment  was  adyanoed 
by  Charles  Sumner:  <<The.DemoBofPolitioal  Strife:  Ifitcaunotbe 
exorcised  from  public  a&irs,  let  us,  at  least,  preyent  the  eyil  qpirit  fixnn 
taking  a  {dace  at  the  femily  bearth«  fi^un  entering  the  priyate  circle,  or 
from  troubling  the  ehaiitiea  of  life." 

When  the  national  Fugitiye  ^ye  Law  —  the  principle  of  which, 
in  the  minds  of  many  emineirt  jurists,  was  recognised  by  our  fethens 
m  the  federal  constitution — was  practically  tested  by  the  return  of 
die  slaye  Hamlet,  from  New  York^  to  his  master  at  die  south,  it  pro- 
dmodi  an  excitement  that,  like  an  earthquake,  shook  the  nation  from 
the  centre  to  its  remotest  parts;  and  Charles  Sumner  deliyered  an 
impassioned  speech  at  Ibieuil  Hall,  which  was  receiyed  with  thunders 
of  aiq[>laase,  Noy.  6, 1850,  at  a  Free  scmI  meeting. 

The  great  objects  of  Hke  Free  Soil  party  are  exhibited  in  this 
fl^^eeh;  and  we  know  not  any  more  correct  expoaient  of  their  princi- 
|des  than  Mr.  Sumner.  ''It  is  a  mistake  to  say,"  remarks  he^  ''  that 
we  seek  to  interfere,  through  Coiigre^s,  with  slayery  in  the  States,  or 
in  any  wi^y  to  direct  the  legislation  of  Gongr^  upon  subjects  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Our /lolMca/  aims,  as  well  as  our  political  duties,  are 
qo^xtensiye  with  our  political  responsibilities.  And,  since  we  at  the 
north  ar^  responsible  for  slayery  whereyer  it  exists,  under  the  juris- 
dktioii  of  Congress,  it  is  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  exert  eyery  power 
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we  possess  to  enlist  Congress  against  it  Looking  at  details,  ire 
demand,  first  and  foremost,  the  instant  repeal  of  the  fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  slayerj  in  the  District  of  Colombia. 
We  demand  the  exercise  by  Congress,  in  all  territories,  of  its  time- 
honored  power  to  prohiUt  slavery;  We  demand  of  Congress  to  refiiae 
to  receive  into  the  Union  any  new  slave  State.  We  demand  the  abo- 
lition of  the  d(»ne8tic  slave-trade,  so  ftr  as  it  can  be  constitationally 
reached,  but  particolarly  on  the  hig^  seas,  under  the  national  flag. 
And,  generally,  we  denuoid  fiom  the  federal  government  the  exercise 
of  all  its  constitutional  power  to  relieve  itself  firom  responsibility  finr 
slavery.  And  yet  one  thing  further  must  be  done.  The  slave  power 
must  be  overturned,  so  that  the  federal  government  may  be  pat 
openly,  actively  and  perpetually,  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

^'  It  happens  to  me  to  sustain  an  important  relation  to  this  bilL 
Early  in  professional  life,  I  was  designated,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  though  I  have  not  very  oiten  exercised  the  functimis  of  this  po8t| 
yet  my  name  is  still  upon  the  lists.  As  such,  lam  one  of  those  befcnre 
whom,  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  the  panting  fugitive  may  be 
brought  for  the  dedsion  of  the  question  whether  he  is  a  fireemui  or  a 
slave.  But,  while  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  caution,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  speak  with  plainness.  I  cannot  forget  Ihat  I  am  a  tnan^ 
although  I  am  a  conmiissioner."  '^  For  myself,  let  me  say  that  I  can 
imagine  no  office,  no  salary,  no  consideration,  which  I  would  not  gladly 
forego,  rather  than  become,  in  any  way,  an  agent  for  enslaving  my 
brother  man.  Where  for  me  would  be  comfort  and  solace,  after  such 
a  work?  In  dreams  and  in  waking  hours,  in  solitude  and  in  the  street, 
in  the  meditations  of  the  closet,  tod  m  the  affidrs  of  men, —  wherever 
I  turned,  there  my  victim  would  stare  me  in  ihe&ce;  fircmthe  distant 
rice-fields  and  sugar-plantations  of  the  south,  his  cries  beneath  the 
vindictive  lash,  his  moans  at  the  thought  of  liberty, — once  his,  now, 
alas!  ravished  firom  him,« — would  pursue  me,  ielUng  the  tale  of  his 
feaiful  doom,  and  sounding  in  my  ears,  '  Thou  art  the  man ! ' 

'<  There  is  a  legend  of  Venice,  consecrated  by  Ihe  pencil  of  one  of 
her  greatest  artists,  that  the  apostle  St  Mark  suddenly  descended 
into  the  public  square,  and  1»oke  the  manacles  of  the  slave,  even  befcnre 
the  judge  who  had  decreed  his  doom.  Should  Massachusetts  be  ever 
desecrated  by  such  a  judgment,  may  die  good  apostle,  with  valiant 
arm,  once  more  descend  to  break  the  numades  of  the  slaye  I "    In 
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xegurd  to  Ike  approadi  of  tbe  BbTe-hnntGr  to  (mr  bordera,  Mr.  Smmwr 
says:  ''Into  Massachueetts  he  must  not  oome.  I  coansel  no  yiolenoe. 
I  would  not  touch  his  person.  Kot  irith  whips  and  thongs  would  I 
scourge  him  firom  the  land.  The  contempt,  the  indignation,  tiie  abhor- 
rence of  the  comnranitj,  shall  be  our  weapons  of  ofience.  Wherever 
be  moves,  he  shall  find  no  house  to  receive  him,  no  table  spread  to 
nourish  him,  no  welcome  to  cheer  him.  The  dismal  lot  of  the  Bonna 
exile  shaH  be  his.  He  shall  be  a  wanderer,  without  roof,  fire,  or 
water.    Men  shaU  point  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highways, — , 

*  Sleep  thaU  ndther  night  nor  day 
Hang  npon  his  pent-hoose  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  fbrbid ! 
Weary  seven  nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine ! '  " 

In  this  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  in  which  he  showed  how  ''  the 
unconquerable  rage  of  the  people  "  had  compelled  the  stamp  officers  to 
resign  their  offices,  in  1765,  and  contended  that  the  slave  act  and  the 
stomp  act  were  alike  unconstitutional  An  energetic  writer  in  the 
Transcript,  over  the  signature  of  '^  Sigma,"  and  recognized  as  '^  The 
Sexton  of  the  Old  School,"  whose  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  the  tem- 
perance reform  has  given  him  immortal  fiune  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  contends  there  is  no  simikrity  between  them.  '<  Our  &th- 
ere,"  says  Sigma,  ''were  not  represented, — we  are;  they  had  no 
power,  by  their  suffrages,  to  change  their  law-makers, —  we  have ;  they, 
and  numy  great  men,  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  utterly 
denied  the  right  of  taxation, — we  recognize  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions;"— and,  in  a  tone  <^  sarcasm,  when  alluding  to  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  "  I  counsel  no  violence,"  Sigma  retorts,  "  He  vivified 
the  fury  of  the  masses,  by  reminding  them  of  the  unconquerable  rage 
of  tiie  people  in  1765, — but  he  counselled  no  violence !  He  held  up 
the  present  and  the  finmer  occasion  as  equally  demanding  an  exhibition 
of ilhehr unconquerable  rage, — but  he  counselled  no  violence!  He 
asked  them  if  we  should  be  more  tolerant  now  than  were  those  whose 
unconquerable  rage  drove  magistrates  fiom  their  homes,  sacked  their 
houses,  compelled  their 'wives  and  daughters  to  fly,  in  terror,  for  their 
fives,  guzzled  their  liquors,  and  stole  their  gold, — but  he  counselled 
norviolence !  To  let  them  Jmow  they  were  not  alone  in  their  treason- 
able purposes,  he  significantly  assured  them  there  were  not  wanting 
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40M  wIm  Were  ready  to  Deaiet  the  laim  «f  tk«r  ooo^iy ,  i&d 
«h»  fiigifciiw  by  fbioe,—  bat  he  oomMNBed  m  liokaoB  I " 

Mr.  Sumer,  in  his  speeoh  on  tiie  floor  rf  tfie  Uolked  Stilis  J 
Jan.  27, 1852,  m  &?er  of  a  ISl  gmitii^  the  right  of  mjaad  makii]^ 
»graB(tof  landto  the  State  of  lowa^  iatbeoonstnietionofcartMD  r»3- 
foada  in  that  State,  thaa  enlaigeaon  &e  beotfit whioh will  resok  ''ftoaft 
theqpening  of  a  new  eosmnxmication,  bj  wfaidh  the  teriiioi^  beyond  tlM 
IfiauBflippi  win  be  broi^rt  into  connection  with  the  Atiande  aeaboaid, 
and  by  which  the  distant  poati  of  Gotneil  Bloft  will  beottne  a  sabwA 
of  Washington.    It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
roads  as  means  of  civilization.    This,  at  least,  may  be  said :  where 
roads  are  not,  civilization  cannot  be;  and  civflization  advances  as  roads 
are  extended.    By  these,  region  and  knowlec^  are  diffused ;  int^- 
course  of  all  kinds  is  promoted;  the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer,  are  all  Im>ught  nearer  together;  commerce  is  quidcened ; 
markets  are  opened ;   prepay,  wherever  touched  by  theae  lines,  is 
dianged,  as  by  a  magic  rod,  into  new  values;  and  the  great  OTrrent  of 
travel,  like  that  stream  of  dasuc  fibble,  or  one  of  the  rivers  of  our  owft 
Califi>mia,  hurries  in  a  channel  of  golden  sand.    The  roads,  togetliar 
with  the  laws,  of  ancient  Rome,  are  now  better  remembeaned  thaa  her 
victories.    The  Flaminian  and  Appian  ways,  once  trod  by  retniniiig 
proconsuls  and  tributary  king^  still  remain  aa  beneficent  repreaeata- 
tives  of  her  departed  grandeur.    Under  Qod,  the  road  and  the  school- 
master are  the  two  chief  agents  of  human  inqprovement    The  edcioa- 
tion  begun  by  the  schoolmaster  is  eiqianded,  liberaliaed  and  ocnnplelad, 
by  intercourse  with  the  world;  and  this  intercourse  finds  new  opportu- 
nities and  inducements  in  every  road  that  is  built 

^'  Our  country  has  already  d<me  much  in  this  regard.  Thron|^  a 
r^narkable  line  of  steam  oommunioatuxis,  chiefly  by  railroad,  its  whole 
population  is  now,  or  will  be  soon,  Immght  doae  to  the  borden  of 
Iowa.  The  cities  of  the  southern  seaboard  —  CSiarleatoD,  Savannah^ 
and  Mobile  — are  already  stretching  their  lines  in  this  direetMm,  soon 
to  be  completed  conductors;  while  the  traveller  fixna  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  northern  sei^)oard, — fixun  PortlaDd,  Boston,  Providenoa^ 
New  York,  Philadelphia^  Baltim(»re,  and  Washington, —  now  paaaes 
without  impediment  to  this  remote  region,  tfttveraing  a  tenritoijr  of 
unexampled  resources, —  at  once  a  magaiine  and  a  granary, —  As 
largest  coal-field,  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest  corn-field,  <^  the 
known  globe, —  winding  his  way  among  i^urehea  and  adlool-houaei^ 
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anwng  feresfs  and  gaidms,  by  tiUages,  towoB  aai  eities,  aleng  Ae  Mt^ 
^KAg  xiTen  and  kkee,  witk  aspeed  irbitk  may  reoall  the  galkp  of  flie 
^heotly  hanemaii  m  the  ballad : 

*  Fled  past  on  right  and  1^  how  fkft 

Each  ibr«Bt,  grore,  and  bower ! 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fkst 
Ba^  dHj,  town,  and  tower ! 

*  Tramp!  tramp!  akng  ^  land  they  speed. 

Splash !  splash !  along  the  sea.' 

On  tbe  banks  of  the  Mississippi  he  is  now  arrested.  The  proposed 
Toad  in  Ipwa  will  bear  the  adventurer  yet  further,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri ;  and  this  distant  giant  stream,  mightiest  of  the  earth,  leaping 
from  its  sources  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  will  be  clasped  with  the 
Atlantic  in  the  same  iron  bracelet  In  all  this,  I  see  not  only  further 
opportunities  for  commerce,  but  a  new  extension  to  civilization,  and 
increased  strength  to  our  national  Union. 

^^  A  heathen  poet,  while  picturing  the  golden  age  without  long  lines 
of  road,  has  ignorantly  indicated  this  circumstance  as  creditable  to  that 
imaginary  period,  in  contrast  with  his  own.  '  How  well,'  exclaimed 
the  yoathful  Tibullus,  'they  lived  while  Saturn  ruled, — before  the 
earth  was  opened  by  long  ways : ' 

*  Qoam  bene  Satorno  Tiyebant  rege ;  ^asqaam 
Tellns  in  longa$  e$t  paHtfaeta  vuw.' 

Sut  the  true  golden  age  is  before  us, —  not  behind  us ;  and  one  of 
its  tokens  will  be  the  completion  of  those  long  ways,  by  which  vil- 
lages, towns,  counties,  states,  provinces,  nations,  are  all  to  be  asso* 
dated  and  knit  together  in  a  fellowship  that  can  never  be  broken." 


PLINY  MERRICK. 

JULY  9,  18i6.    HULOGY  ON  PRBSIBBNT  JACKSOK. 

Thb  irresistible  impression  of  every  patriotic  heart,  on  reading 
tiie  eloquent  eulogy  of  Judge  Merrick,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on 
oor  modem  Roman,  must  be  that,  if  Jackson  was  iron-willed  and 
daring,  his  decisive  ^lergy  was  devoted  to  the  wel&re  of  his  country. 
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and  he  has  thtu  more  firml j  cemented  our  vast  republican  edifice. 
^'Undoubtedly  by  &r  the  most  important  and  alarming  political  ques- 
tions which  have  eyer  arisen  under  the  constitution  since  its  adopti<m," 
says  Judge  Merrick,  '^  were  those  created  by  the  measures  pursued  by 
South  Carolina  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  in  reaist- 
anoe  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  its  revenue. 
''Not  claiming  to  exercise  that  great  fundamental  popular  right 
which  precedes  and  underlies  all  oonstituticxis  and  forms  of  govemmenti 
—  that  incontestible,  inalienable  and  indefeasible,  right  of  the  people, 
to  reform,  alter  or  totally  change  the  government,  when  their  protec- 
tion, safety,  prosperity  and  happiness,  require  it, —  South  Carolina 
insisted  that,  under  the  constitution,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
terms  upon  which  she  had  entered  the  Union,  and  to  her  obligation  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  it  was  competent  for  her  people  to 
denounce  a  law  of  Congress  as  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  and  to 
prohibit  all  execution  of  its  provisions  within  the  limits  of  her  terri- 
tory. And,  in  pursuance  of  this  extravagant  assumption,  a  popular 
convention,  assembled  in  conformity  to  an  act  of  her  Legislature, 
assumed  the  tremendous  respfOnsibility  of  abolishing  the  obnoxiouk  law, 
and  of  placing  the  State  in  an  attitude  of  open,  direct  and  undisguised, 
hostility  to  the  general  government  Never  could  there  be,  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  ardent,  generous  and  free  people,  a  crisis  of  more  thrilling 
interest  or  portentous  disaster  than  this ;  but  never  could  there  have 
been  found  a  ms^strate  better  fitted  for  so  terrible  an  emergency  than 
Andrew  Jackson.  In  the  gravity  of  his  wisdom,  he  paused  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  existing  and  of  unborn 
generations,  under  a  constitution  establishing  the  firoest  government  on 
earth,  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  political  union  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  ancestry,  depended  upon  his  deci- 
sion, his  prudence,  his  counsel,  and  his  strength.  He  examined  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  great  controversy  with  the  most  thorough  and 
searching  scrutiny,  in  every  aspect  in  which  they  could  be  considered, 
— in  every  light  in  which  they  could  be  presented;  and,  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  relying  upon  their  stability  in 
virtue,  and  loyalty  in  patriotism,  he  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  proclama- 
tion, one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  ever  addressed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  its  citizens.  Demolishing  the  sophistry  of  opposing  arguments, 
and  unfolding,  with  the  utmost  deamess,  his  views  of  the  true  prin- 
di^es  of  ccmstitutiimal  union,  he  appealed,  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
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danger  oould  inspire,  and  all  the  affection  that  could  warm  the  heart  of 
ft  &ther,  to  the  generous  and  manlj  people  of  his  native  State,  to  aban- 
don the  mad  project  of  disunion,  and  reunite  with  their  fettow-citizens 
in  lawful  and  constitutional  measures  for  the  redress  of  all  real  or 
apprehended  grieyances.  Sut,  finally,  he  announced  his  unalterable 
determination,  upon  theur  refusal  to  comply  with  their  constituticmal 
obligations,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  they  had  assumed  to 
annul,  at  the  hazard  of  every  consequence.  His  simple  but  authorita- 
tive mandate —  'the  Union,  it  must  be  preserved' — came  like  sun* 
shine  through  the  cloud, — like  the  benignant  light  of  the  guiding  star, 
through  the  mists  of  ocean,  to  the  anxious  mariner  tossed  on  its  bil- 
lows. The  effect  was  electrical,  grand,  and  decisive.  The  ranks  of 
opposition  swayed  away  from  their  organization,  and  every  defender  of 
die  constitution  rushed  to  tiie  rampart,  to  stand  by  its  noble  and  fear- 
less representative.  The  voices  of  congratulation,  of  defence,  of  oom- 
promise,  mingled  together,  and  the  thanksgivings  for  an  Union  pre- 
served went  up  once  more  from  the  hearts  of  an  united  people." 

Pliny  Merrick  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Aug.  2,  1794 ;  was  a  son  of 
Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  and  married  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
1821.  He  studied  law  with  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  during  which  period 
he  delivered  the  4th  of  July  oration,  at  "Worcester,  in  1817,  when  he 
displayed  a  fertile  imagination  and  patriotic  ardor.  In  that  year  he 
opened  an  office  at  Worcester,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  where  he  prac- 
tised until  May,  1818,  when  he  removed  to  Charlton,  and  in  three 
months  was  located  at  Swanzey,  Bristol  county,  until  August,  1820. 
Erom  this  town  he  removed  to  Taunton,  and  became  partner  witii 
Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  during  one  year,  to  1824,  when  he  returned  to 
Worcester,  July  6th  of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  the  coxxnty 
attorney  by  Gov.  Brooks.  In  1829  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Anti-mas(mic  Gonventi(m  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  a  letter  on 
Speculative  Masonry  at  that  period.  In  1882  Gov.  Lincoln  appointed 
Mr.  Merrick  the  attorney  for  the  middle  district,  on  the  organization  of 
the  criminal  courts  distinct  from  the  civil  tribunals.  In  1827  he  was  a 
r^resentative  for  Worcester,  and  was  several  years  a  selectman  of  the 
town.  In  1827  he  delivered  the  agricultural  address  for  Worcester 
Fair.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  National  .^Sgis,  in  Worcester,  as  suc- 
oessor  to  Edward  D.  Bangs.  In  1848  Gov.  Morton  appointed  Mr. 
Merrick  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and,  after  the  deoease 
<ii  Judge  Thacber,  in  1844,  he  became  (me  of  the  ex-officio  judges  of 
64  * 
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tfae  Monidpal  Court.  He  was  elected  to  die  Slate  Seaato  of  18ML 
Judge  Merrick  is  a  xnaa  of  very  active  buaioeBB  haUitB,  aod  was  praii- 
dent  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashim  Bulroad  coip(»alioiL  Se  is  pnk 
foundly  leamed  in  iii9  lair »  and  amply  equal  to  ci?il,  politioal,  er 
buainces  stations.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1814,  <m 
which  oocafflon  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the  rdative  crmnactiop, 
in  a  free  government,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  political  associalioofl^ 
and  the  frequency  of  elections.  Mr.  Menridc  was  originally  an  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  Freemasonry;  and  published,  in  1828,  a  Maaonie 
address,  delivered  at  Northborough,  which  is  much  at  variance  with  his 
letteronthe  subject  when  he  espoused  Anti-masocury.  He  was  a  men* 
ber  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,and  will  long  be  resoembeni 
VBDxmg  us  as  the  leading  counsd  in  the  defence  ci  ProfiBSsor  Jdin  W. 
Webster,  £»r  the  murder  of  Dr.  Qeorge  Parkman.  In  1851  he  agun 
accepted  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Heaa^  under 
Gov. 


ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP. 

OCT.  16,  1846.    MSROAKTELB  UBBABT  iJ9BOCIATI02f. 

« If  one  were  call^  on  to  say  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  Ae  mest 
distinctive  and  characterizing  feature  of  Ihe  age  in  which  we  live,  I 
think  he  might  reply,"  says  Mr.  Winihrop, ''  that  it  was  Ihe  rapid  and 
steady  prepress  of  the  influence  <^commeree  upcm  the  aodal  and  pdit- 
teal  condition  of  man.  The  policy  of  the  civilised  world  is  now  every* 
where  and  eminently  a  commercial  policy.  No*  longer  do  the  natioaa 
of  the  earth  measure  their  relative  c(Miseque»oe  by  the  number  and 
discipline  ci  their  armies  upon  the  land,  or  their  armadas  upon  die  sea. 
The  tables  of  their  imports  and  exports,  the  tonnage  of  their  ocmimer- 
cial  marines,  the  value  and  variety  of  their  home  trade,  the  som  total 
cf  their  mercantile  exchanges, — these  furnish  the  standards  by  whish 
naticmal  power  and  national  impwtance  are  now  marked  and  Bieasared. 
Even  extent  of  territorial  dominion  is  valued  little,  save  as  it  gives  soepe 
and  veiige  for  mercantile  transactions;  and  the  great  use  of  colouiaf 
is  what  Lord  Shdield  declared  it  to  be,  half  a  oentory  ago,  ^tka 
BOiKypoly  of  their  consumption^  and  the  carrii^  of  tJbeir  prodvee.' 
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*^hoek  to  ^  domestio  adnkdaimtioiiy  or  ike  fbn^  negotiatioDy  of 
far  om^  or  aoy  otbr  oifilised  o&anttj.  Listen  to  the  debates  of  the 
Ipo  booses  of  the  Impenai  PurliiiioeDt.  What  ore  the  subjeets  of  their 
gwwost  ancl  most  fireqviot  disimssioDs?  The  socoession  of  familiesl 
nenanriagec^  prinoes?  The  oonqEest  of  proyisoes?  The  bakaoe 
«f  pBfmfl  —  No;  the  baknee  of  trade,  the  sliding  scale,  oom,  cotton, 
sugar,  timber, — these  famish  now  the  h(Mne-fl|)im  threads  upon  which 
the  statesmen  of  modem  days  are  obliged  to  string  the  pearls  of  their' 
parliamentary  rhetoric.  Nay,  the  prime  minister  himself  is  heard 
disooarsing  upon  the  duties  to  be  levied  upon  the  seed  of  a  certain 
savory  vogeiaMo, — the  use  cS  which  not  evea  Parisian  authority  has 
rendered  quite  genteel  upon  a  &ir  day, — as  gravely  as  if  it  were  as 
true  in  regard  to  the  complaints  against  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  as 
\  of  us  think  it  is  true  in  reference  to  the  murmurs  against  our 

I  American  tariil^  that '  aD  the  tears  which  should  water  this  sorrow 
live  in  an  omon/' 

*^  OroBB  over  to  &e  continent  What  Is  the  great  fiict  of  the  day  in 
Aat  quflcrter?  Lo,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  ten  of  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Oermuiy,  forgetting  their  own  political  rivalries  and 
social  feuds, — flinging  to  the  winds  aH  Ihe  fears  and  jealousies  which 
liave  so  long  sown  dragon's  teeth  along  the  borders  of  neighboring 
states  of  diqnroporticmed  strength  and  diflbr^t  ferms  of  government, 
—  the  lamb  lybig  down  with  the  lion, —  the  little  city  of  Frankfert 
witfi  tike  proud  kingdom  of  Prussia, — and  all  entering  into  a  solemn 
league  to  regukte  commerce  and  secure  markets !  What  occupy  the 
§Mnf^  of  the  diplomatists, — the  Ouizots,  and  Aberdeens,  and  Met- 
temidis?  Beeiprocal  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, —  treaties 
to  advance  aa  honest  trade,  or  sometimes  (I  thank  Heaven !)  to  abolidi 
an  mfiuBMHis  and  accursed  traffic, — these  are  the  engrossing  topics  of 
^Mir  protocols  and  ultimatums.  Even  wars,  when  they  have  occurred^ 
or  when  they  have  been  rumored,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  how 
almost  unifimnly  has  tiie  real  motive,  whether  of  the  menace  or  of  the 
iMMfle  act,  proved  to  be, —  whatever  may  have  boon  the  pretence, — 
Bot,  as  aforetime,  to  destroy,  but  to  secure,  the  sources  of  commercial 
imltk  Algiers,  Affghanwtan,  China,  Texas,  Oregon,  all  pomt  man 
er  less  directly  to  <nie  and  the  same  pervading  policy  throughout  the 
Hiffld, —  of  opantag  new  markets,  securing  new  ports,  and  extending 
I  and  navigation  over  new  lands  and  new  seas. 
*  «  *  «  «  *  * 
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.  <^Wen  might  the  maQ-^ladmonaichs  of  the  aardiie^ 
itenance  to  GolombiiB,  and  reward  his  matohlees  exploit  with  beggiiy 
and  chains.  He  projected,  he  aooomplished,  that  whidi,  in  its  nlriirmte 
and  inevitable  conseqaences,  was  to  wzest  bom  thdr  hattds  the  imple- 
m^ts  of  their  ferocious  sport,— *  to  break  their  bow  and  knap  tbsv 
spear  in  sunder,  and  all  but  to  extinguish  the  source  <^  their  proodeflt 
and  most  absolute  prerogative. 

*  No  kinglj  cooqueror,  ^oe  tune  begia 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  gi^en  Ibr  TVode'i  bold  raagSt 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  each  rapid,  mighty  ohango.' 

From  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  mercantile  spirit  has  beeft 
rapidly  gaining  upon  its  old  antagonist;  and  the  establishment  Ufoa 
these  shores  of  our  own  republic,  whose  Union  was  the  immediBte 
result  of  commercial  necessities,  whose  independence  found  its  original 
impulse  in  commercial  oppressions,  and  of  whose  constitution  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  was  the  first  leading  idea,  may  be  reg^irded  as  the 
epoch  at  which  the  martial  spirit  finally  lost  a  supremacy,  which,  it  if 
believed  and  trusted,  it  can  never  reacquire. 

'^  Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  commerce  which  is  &8t  exorcising  the  fell 
spirit  of  war  from  nations  which  it  has  so  long  been  tearing  and  rend* 
ing.  The  merchant  may,  indeed,  almost  be  seen,  at  this  moment,  sum- 
moning the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  his  counting-desk,  and  putting  thfim 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  !  Upon  what  do  we  ourselves  rely,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  close  approximation  of  yonder  flamh^ 
planet  to  our  sphere  1  Let  me  rather  say  (for  it  is  not  in  oar  stars,  but 
in  ourselves,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  which  have  brought  the 
apprehensions  of  war  once  more  home  to  pur  hearts),  upon  what  do  .w# 
rely,  to  save  us  firom  the  bloody  arbitrement  of  questions  of  mere  ter- 
ritory and  boundary,  into  which  our  own  arbitrary  and  ambitious  viewi 
would  plunge  us  1  To  what  do  we  look  to  prevent  a  protracted  st3n& 
with  Mexico,  if  not  to  arrest  even  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  great  commercial  powers  that  the  trade  of  tho 
West  Indies  and  of  the  Gulf  should  be  interrupted?  Why  is  it.>0a 
confidently  pronounced  that  Great  Britain  will  never  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  for  Oregon?  Why,  but  that  trade  Itts  created  sock 
a  Siamese  ligament  between  the  two  countries,  that  every  blow  upon  vb 
would  be  but  as  a  blow  of  the  right  arm  upon  the  left?    Why,but  tha^ 
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k  ikt^  nMto-pipe  of  ewrj  lieamer  whidt  bringi  hor  aimroka&dise  l» 
oar  ports,  we  fte  a  cobime^  of  peace,  which  her  w&r-chie&  dare  ,aol 
eatJiygniflh?  CJommeree  has,  indeed,  almoet  realised  ideas'wbioh  the 
poel,  in  hia  wildeBt  fioidee,  aesanied  ta  the  very  standard  of  impoan- 
bflity.  We  maj  not '  charm  ache  wiih  air,  or  agon j  with  words ; ' 
but  maj  we  not ' fetter  strong  madness  with  a  cotton  thread'  ?  Yes, 
thai  little  fibre,  which  was  not  known  as  a  product  of  the  North  Am^- 
ietn  soil  wh^  oar  old  colonial  anion  with  Great  Britain  was  dissolved, 
haa  already  been  span,  by  the  ocean-moYed  power-loom  of  international 
oommeice,  into  a  thread  which  may  filter  forever  the  strong  madness 
of  war! 

''Yet  let  OS  not,  let  as  not,  experiment  apon  its  tension  too  &r. 
Neither  the  inflnenoes  of  commerce,  nor  any  other  influences,  have  yet 
brought  about  the  day  (if,  indeed,  such  a  day  is  ever  to  be  enjoyed 
befiHne  the  second  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace),  when  we  may  re^urd 
aU  danger  of  war  at  an  end,  and  when  we  may  fearlessly  sport  with 
the  firebrands  which  have  heretofore  kindled  it,  or  throw  down  the  fire- 
arms by  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  defend  ourselves  against  it 
Preparation  —  I  will  not  say /or  war,  but  against  war  —  is  still  the 
dietate  of  common  prudence.  And,  while  I  would  always  contend  first 
for  that  preparation  of  an  hcmest,  equitable,  inofiensive  and  unaggres- 
sive, poliey  towards  all  other  nations,  which  would  secure  us,  in  every 
event,  the  triple  armor  of  a  just  canse,  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon 
those  other  preparations  for  which  our  constitution  and  laws  have  made 
prorision.  Nor  do  I  justify  such  preparations  cmly  on  any  narrow  views 
of  State  necessi^  and  worldly  p(dicy.  I  know  no  policy,  as  a  states- 
man, which  I  may  not  pursue  as  a  Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  sys- 
tem before  men,  which  I  may  not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or 
wUoh  I  shrink  from  holding  up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God." 

Bobert  Charles  Winthrop  was  hom  in  Boston,  May  12, 1809,  and 
was  a  son  of  &e  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  who  married  Elia- 
beth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  James 
jBowdoin.  He  was  a  descendant  of  J<dm  Winthrop,  the  fir^t  governor 
elseted  by  the  General  Court  .of  Massadmsetts,  in  1630-1.  The  gov- 
ernor's town-k>t,  known  as ''  The  Green,"  induded  the  land  now  <»WQed 
by  die  Old  South  Church,  on  WashingUm-street,  and  his  residenpe  was 
nearly  opposite  Sdiool-strset  It  was  ^t^rwards  occupied  by  Prinoe,  lbs 
annaHst;  and  was  a  two-stoiy  wooden  e£fice,  which  was  destreyed  for 
hel,  by  the  BritiA  troopsy  in  1775.  His  fioher  was  six  years  li^oton- 
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aiit-go?emor  of  Massacliusetts,  and  president  of  Ae  IfasBacliiiflelta 
'HiBtDriciJ  Society. 

'  Toong  Winthrop  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1818 ;  and 
when,  later  in  life,  lie  received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  sdioot 
festi\»l  in  Faneoil  Hall,  he  made  the  following  pertinent  allusiQn: 
"  There  is  no  festival,  in  our  political  or  civil  calendar,  which  I  would 
so  gladly  attend  as  the  festival  of  the  schools.  Many  years  hate 
dapsed  since  I  enjoyed  such  a  privilege.  Indeed,  my  strongest  asBO- 
dations  with  the  occasion  ran  I»ck  to  the  somewhat  distant  day  when 
I  was  mysdf  a  medal-boy,  and  when  I  received  fiom  the  city  aadiori- 
ties  a  set  of  books,  which  are  still  the  proudest  ornaments  of  my 
Sbrary."  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College ;  and  on  that  occasion  he 
delivered  an  oration  on  ^'  Public  Station,"  which  foreshadowed  Us 
future  career ;  and,  at  a  college  exhibition,  he  pronounced  an  oratkxl 
<m  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  mind.  He  entered 
on  die  study  of  the  law  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1881.  He  married  Eliza  C. 
Blanchard,  March  12,  1832;  and  married  a  second  wife, —  Laura, 
daughter  of  John  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  widow  of  Arnold  F. 
Welles,  Edq., —  Nov.  6, 1849.  He  had  two  sons  and  one  dau^ter, 
by  his  first  wife.  He  was  early  engaged  in  military  stations.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Boston  Light  Infimtry ;  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Boston  rai- 
ment; and,  in  1836,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Gov.  Everett.  Li  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  ontfl 
1840,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1888,  until  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  Suffolk,  in  1840,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence. He  resigned  in  1842,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  who  relinquished  the  station  at  the  close  of  that  session,  wheti 
the  seat  was  resumed  by  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  Winthrop.  He  wtt 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Congress  during  the  years  1848  and  '49. 
In  the  Congress  of  1850,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  again  a  candidate  for  t]ie 
qieaker's  chair,  but  was  defeated,  on  a  plurality  vote,  by  two  votes, 
after  a  contest  of  more  than  thirty  baDotings.  Li  July,  1850,  whte 
Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Wmihr<q[>  was  appointed,  by  the  executive  of  Massachusetts,  to  snocetfd 
1dm  ifl  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Hon.  Bobtrt 
Bantool,  jr.,  whose  term  expired  in  ten  day?  after  taking  his  seat 
We  love  the  name  of  Windirop, —  it  has  ever  been  the  honor  of 
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New  England;  and  our  late  senator  in  Congress  hasiidded  to  its  lustre, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  bj  an  unblenching  resistance  to  reputed 
party  intrigue.  It  appears  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth  session 
of  C(mgre6S,  in  December,  1847,  Mr.  Palfrey,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
endeavored  to  procure  pledges  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  those  committees  which  have  especial  direction  of  subjects 
connected  with  war  and  slarery.  Mr.  Winthrop  rejected  these  oyer* 
tores,  and  we  here  present  the  oorrespondence  on  that  matter.  It  is  a 
valuable  fragment  of  political  history : 

"66  Coleman's,  Washington,  Dec,  5, 1847. 

"  Dbab  Sib  :  —  It  would  give  me  ^pleasure  to  aid,  by  my  vote, 
in  placing  you  in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I 
have  no  personal  hopes  or  fears  to  dictate  my  course  in  the  matter ; 
and  the  great  consideration  for  me  must  be  that  of  the  policy  which  the 
qpeaker  will  impress  on  the  action  of  the  house. 

"  Not  to  trouble  you  with  suggestions  as  to  subordinate  points,  there 
are  some  leading  questions  on  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  you 
have  a  settled  purpose.  May  I  respectfully  inquire  whether,  if  elected 
qmker,  it  is  your  intention, — 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Committees  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of  Ways 
and  Means,  as  to  arrest  the  existing  war  ? 

"  So  to  constitute  the  C<Hnmittee  on  the  Territories  as  to  obstruct 
the  legal  establishment  of  slavery  within  any  territory? 

"  So  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to  &vor  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb.  12, 1793,  which  denies  trial  by  jury  to  per- 
sons charged  with  being  slaves ;  to  give  a  fidr  and  &vorable  consider- 
atim  to  the  questicm  of  the  repeal  of  those  acts  of  Congress  which  now 
sustain  slavery  in  this  district;  and  to  further  such  measures  as  may 
be  in  the  power  of  Congress,  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts complains  at  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  in  respect  to  ill 
treatment  of  her  citizens  ? 

"  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply  at  your  early  con- 
venience; and  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  communicate  it, 
€r  its  substance,  to  some  gentlemen  who  entertain  similar  views  to 
aiine,  m  this  class  of  questicms. 

^'lam,  deersiri 

'^  With  great  personal  esteem, 

«  Your  friend  and  servant, 
"  Jomr  G.  PAum." 
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On  die  reoeplioii  of  tUs  aoU,  Mr.  Wfaidirop  pionptfy  dHhflwai 
iie  Mowing  dignified  rq;d[/ : 

*<  WatkingUm,  OOmmiB  HtM,  Ihc  5,  IMT. 

'^  DlAE  SXB:  — Tonr  letter  rfto^hgr  bee  tins  mcmient  been  handed 
to  me.  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  di^oeition  yon  expreee  '  to  aid 
in  placing  me  in  the  elmir  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.'  Bttt  I 
must  be  perfectly  candid  in  saying  to  yon  that,  ^  I  am  to  ooeopy  that 
chair,  I  must  go  into  it  without  pledges  of  any  sort 

^*  I  haye  not  sought  the  place.  I  haye  solicited  no  man's  TOte.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  boose,  last  evuung  (at  which, 
however,  I  belicTe  that  you  were  not  present),  I  was  formaSy  nomi- 
nated as  the  whig  candidate  finr  speaker,  and  I  have  aoo^tsd  the  nem- 
hmdon. 

'^  But  I  have  uniformly  said,  to  aB  who  have  inquired  of  me,  tint 
my  policy  in  (Organising  ^e  house  must  be  sou^t  for  in  my  genenl 
conduct  and  character  as  a  public  man. 

*'  I  have  been  for  seven  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  our  oont- 
mcm  State  of  Massachusetts.  My  votes  are  on  record.  My  speediei 
are  in  print  If  they  have  not  been  such  as  to  insinre  confidence  in 
my  course,  nothing  diat  I  could  get  up  for  die  occanon,  m  the  shape 
ef  pledgee  or  declaration  of  purpose,  ought  to  do  so. 

'^  Still  less  could  I  feel  it  consistent  with  my  own  honcnr,  after  having 
reoetved  and  accepted  a  general  nominaticm,  uid  just  on  the  eve  of  die 
election,  to  firame  answers  to  specific  questions,  like  Aose  which  yo« 
have  proposed,  to  be  shown  to  a  few  gentlemen,  as  you  suggest,  and 
to  be  withheld  from  die  great  body  of  the  Whigs. 

^  Deeply,  therefore,  as  I  should  regret  to  lose  tiie  distinction  whf<A 
the  Whigs  in  Gcmgress  have  ottered  to  me,  and,  throuj^  me,  to  New 
Bngland,  for  want  of  the  aid  of  a  Massachusetts  vote,  I  must  yet 
zespectfnlly  decline  any  more  directreply  to  the  interrogatorieB  whkh 
your  l^tor  contains. 

"IiemsiUi  with  every  aentinwttt  of  personal  esteemi 
*<  Toir  friend  and  servant^ 

*<BoBiBT  G  WniTHmof. 

<'Hov.  John  O.  PAiniTi  fte.  &e.^ 

Ik  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  tibat,  after  rsosi  ving  this 
note  firom  his  brother  eoDasgne  in  Oon^ressi  Mir.  Vwib^  steadily, 
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the  bonae :  but  Mr.  Winthrop  was  efectod,  howerar,  by  a  uyori^  of 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  tour  <tf  Eaglaiidj  Franoe,  and  oiher  parts  of 
Aunpe.  Sfaord J  after  his  departure  for  En^^d,  Edward  Everett^ 
then  ambassador  to  the  oourt  of  St  James,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Ibaaschnsetts,  said  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  ''A  better  qpeoimM  of  Ameriea 
»e«er  crossed  the  wat^.''  He  wae  a  member  of  the  Massadiasetts 
Historical   Society,  and  of  the   American  Academy  c£  Arts  and 


<'  Mr.  Winthr(q[>  has  been,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  olgect  of  the 
public  r^ard,  as  a  person  <^  \af^  qnalificalions  for  the  pablk  service,'' 
says  George  Tidmor  Curtis.  ''  In  his  talents,  his  cultivation,  his  cor^ 
reotnees  of  principle,  his  uniform  adherence  to  a  true  public  polk^, 
and  his  capacity  to  judge  rij^tly  and  qpeak  eloquently  upon  pubUc 
affiurs,  he  has^  been  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  bom, —  of  their  institutions,  and  of  the  qpirit  of  their 
whole  condition.  To  these  characteristics  there  has  been  added,  in  his 
case,  the  associations  Vhidi  gather  about  a  name  interwoven  forsvec 
with  our  history  and  our  glory.  Nor  has  he  ever  disappointed  one  of 
the  ejqieetations  that  have  fondly  centred  us  on  him,  until,  in  tfus 
middle  period  of  his  life,  in  an  bour  of  that  misajqirehenaion  or  mis- 
representation to  which  all  public  men  are  exposed,  he  has  had  cluurges 
laid  at  his  ^oor  which  aim  at  his  integrity  of  purpose  and  consistenay 
ef  character."  This  regards  his  vote  for  the  war  wilh  Mexico;  on 
which  point,  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  q)eech  June  26,  1846,  remarked, 
'^  I  believed,  when  that  bill  providing  for  the  war  was  before' us,  and  I 
believe  still,  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  had  already  involved 
ns  in  a  state  of  things  whidi  could  not  be  made  better,  which  contt 
not  be  either  remedied  or  relieved,  by  withholding  sqipliesor  l^^ffg^yfll>g 
its  real  diaracter.  And  I  will  say  further,  that,  while  I  condemn  both 
the  policy  of  annexation,  as  a  whole,  and  the  movement  of  our  army 
from  Corpus  Christi,  as  a  mast  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  part,  I 
was  not  one  of  those  who  considered  Mexico  as  entirely  without  fimlt" 

Mr.  Winthrq),  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  was  manly,  decided,  and 
effective.  No  man  there  ever  qioke  more  to  the  purpose.  This  paa- 
sage,  from  the  speech  on  sectional  controversies,  shows  the  man: 
"  When  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Coi^;ress,  now  some  ten  winters 
gme,  I  told  the  abolitionists  of  my  distriet,  in  reply  to  their  intenog- 
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atones,  lliat,  wbile  I  agreed  with  them  in  most  of  their  alstract  pnn- 
dplee,  and  was  ready  to  cany  them  out,  in  any  just)  practicable  and 
constitutional  manner,  yet,  if  I  were  elected  to  this  house,  I  shonld 
not  regard  it  as  any  peculiar  part  of  my  duty  to  agiiate  the  subject 
of  slavery.  I  haye  adhered  to  that  declaration.  I  have  been  no  agi- 
tator. I  have  sympathized  with  no  fiinatics.  I  have  defended  the 
lights  and  interests  and  piinciples  of  the  north,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  wherever  and  whenever  I  have  found  them  assailed ;  but  I 
have  enlisted  in  no  crusade  upon  the  institutions  of  the  south.  I  have 
eschewed  and  abhorred  ultraism  at  both  ends  of  the  Union.  'A 
plague  o'  both  your  houses,'  has  been  tny  constant  ejaculation ;  and  it 
is  altogether  natural,  therefore,  tiiat  both  their  houses  should  cry  a 
plague  on  me.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  I  dote  on  their  dis- 
like. I  covet  their  opposition.  I  desire  no  other  testimony,  to  the 
general  propriety  of  my  course,  than  their  reproaches.  I  thank  my 
God,  that  he  has  endowed  me,  if  with  no  other  gifts,  with  a  spirit  c^ 
moderation,  which  incapacitates  me  for  giving  satisfiiction  to  ultraists 
anywhere,  and  on  any  subject.  If  they  were  to  speak  well  of  me,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  exclaim,  like  one  of  old,  '  Wbat  bad  thing  have 
I  done,  that  such  men  praise  me? '  " 

'-  In  alluding  to  the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  annexation  and  conquest 
that  pervades  our  country,  Mr.  Winthrop  remarked,  in  Congress,  that 
we  are  reaping  the  natural  and  just  results  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  war^which  inevitably  folbwed  that  annexation.  /  "  We  have 
almost  realized  the  &te  of  the  greedy  and  ravenous  bird,  in  the  old 
&ble.  JEao^  tells  us  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  one  of  its  towering  flights, 
seeing  a  bit  of  tempting  flesh  upon  an  altar,  pounced  upon  it,  and  bore 
it  away  in  triumph  to  its  nest  But,  by  chance,  he  adds,  a  coal  of  fire 
fipom  the  altar  was  sticking  to  it  at  the  time,  which  set  fire  to  the  nest, 
and  consumed  it  in  a  trice.  And  our  American  eagle,  sir,  has  been  seen 
stooping  firom  its  pride  of  place,  and  hovering  over  the  altars  of  a  weak 
ndghboring  power.  It  has  at  last  pounced  upon  her  provinces,  and 
borne  them  away  firom  her  in  triumph.  But  burning  coals  have  clung 
to  them.  Discord  and  confiision  have  come  with  them.  And  our  own 
American  homestead  is  now  threatened  with  conflagration." 

We  cannot  renst  the  pleasure  of  citing  the  spirited  allusion  to  FaneuO 
Hall,  in  the  same  speech:  ''  The  American  Union  must  be  preserved. 
I. speak  for  Faneuil  HalL  Not  for  Faneuil  Hall  occupied,  as  it  some- 
times has  been,  by  an  anti-slavery  or  a  liberty  party  convention, 
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d^ooaocnig  the  constitatioii  and  gpienmeat  under  wliich  we  lure,  and 
t^reaihiDg  threatenings  and  .slaughter. against  all  who  support  them, — , 
but  for  Faneuil  Hall  thronged  as  it  has  been  so  often  in  times  paat^ 
^nd  as  it  will,  be  so  often  for  a  thousand  generations  in  times  to  come, 
hj  89  intelligent,  honest  and  patriotic  a  people,  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
^pon ;  —  I  speak  for  Faneuil  Hall,  and  for  the  great  masses  of  true- 
hearted  American  freemen,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  delight 
to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow,  and  to  gather  heneadi  its  roof;  — I  speak 
far  Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  say  the  Union  of  these  States  must  not  be 
dissolved ! " 

It  was  well  said  of  Winthrop's  speech  in  Congress,  May,  1850,  on 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  that  it  is  an  olive-branch 
hdd  up  in  the  strife,  and  not  a  torch  pf  Alecto.  In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion that  California  has  prohibited  slavery  in  her  constitution,  Mr. 
Winthrop  remarked:  *^  While  some  of  us  will  go  still  further,  and,, 
without  intending  any  oflfence  to  others,  will  .thank  God  openly  that, 
ibis  infimt  Hercules  of  the  west  has  strangled  the  serpents  in  th^ 
cradle, —  that  this  youthftil  giant  of  the  Pacific  presents  himself  to  us 
self-dedicated  to  freedom,  ai\d  stands  a  self-pledged  and  self-posted 
sentinel,  side  by  side  with  Oregon,  against  the  introduction  of 
slayery  by  sea  or  land,  into  any  part  of  that  trans- Alpine  territory ! " 
And,  in  the  peroration,  he  said,  '^  I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the 
visions  and  phantoms  of  disunion  which  now  appall  us  will  soon  be 
remembered  only  like  the  clouds  of  some  April  morning,  or  like  '  the 
dissolving  views '  of  some  evening  spectacle.  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  this  glorious  republic  is  destined  to  outlast  all, —  all  at 
either  end  of  the  Union, —  who  may  be  plotting  against  its  peace,  or 
predicting  its  downfsJl." 

Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  feUcitous  allusion  to  the  railroad  enterprise 
of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Boston  railroad  jubilee  festival,  on  the  Com- 
mon, Sept  19,  1851.  ''  Here  is  a  miniature  map,"  said  he,  holding 
it  to  view,  "  exhibiting  our  little  commonwealth  as  it  really  is,  covered 
all  over  with  railroad  lines.  They  tell  us  here  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
passenger  trains,  containing  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  persons, 
shooting  into  our  city  on  a  single  ordinary  average  summer's  day,  with 
a  regularity,  punctuality  and  precision,  which  makes  it  almost  as  safe 
to  set  our  watches  by  a  railroad  whistle,  as  by  the  Old  South  clock ! " 
•  ''  Mr.  Winthrop  has  this  great  advantage  as  a  speaker,''  remarfat 
one.   ''  His  mind  is  eminently  methodical,  and  his  recoUective  fiicultm 
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iM  Btra^  and  aeliye,  aad  k  owiitiBt  phj  at  die  aine  tisi  Art  1»  ii 
in  the  fall  sway  of  extenpore  oompoiilioiL  Tbeae  §mMm  wn  mrnk 
labW  to  a  pabUo  apeaker.  Th^  are  the  fljiag  ookmia,  the  iMvnladl 
fimea,  of  hia  mental  battalma.  The  heavy  artillery  ijt  the  iotdleal 
may  epetf  breaches,  and  efea  break  the  line  of  the  enemy ;  but  tka 
fight  troopa  are  essential  to  make  dean  wcMrk  with  the  partjally  diaeoia 
fited  foe.  The  methodical  charaeter  ai  Mr.  Wbthrv^'s  mind  eoabki 
him  to  avoid  all  confusion  or  transposition  in  the  treatment  of  his  topiea 
of  debate.  He  ndther  runs  befiyre  nor  lags  behind  the  proper  darrenla 
of  his  speech.  He  not  only  says  just  what  he  desires  to  say,  b«l  1m 
says  it  jost  where  and  when  he  iitfends  to  say  it  M<Mreover,  he  says 
it  in  the  manner  designed.  His  thoughts  are  run  in  a  mould,  and  Ua 
expressions  daguerreotype  them  to  the  hearer.  They  are  used  13w 
the  pieoes  of  a  dissected  map;  and,  when  his  work  is  done,  you  see  tliat 
every  piece  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  t^tthe  map  is  harmonionaly 
and  accurately  complete.  It  is  thus  that  these  distinguishing  eharao- 
leristics  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  mind,  added  to  strong  powers  of  intellect) 
great  codness  and  self-possession,  unusual  gifts  of  language,  a  chaste 
elocution,  sufficient  force  and  animation,  an  accomplished  and  dignifiai 
manner^  render  him  a  pleasing,  an  eftctive  and  a  rdiaUe  debater." 


FLETCHER  WEBSTER. 

JULT  i,  X84S.    JOBL  THB  CITY  AUTBOBITDB. 

.Onb  is  involantarily  prompted,  on  looking  at  the  aubject  of  this  arti- 
de,  to  revert  to  the  noble  &ther,  toward  whom  so  profoimd  is  the  public 
veneration,  that,  whoi  entering  a  church  in  New  York,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  celebration  of  the 
iMrth  of  Washington,  in  1852,  the  whole  congregation  rose  simultanq- 
ensly  on  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes;  and,  when 
the  service  was  ended,  Mr.  Webster,  after  having  spoken  to  the  preacher, 
made  his  departure,  amid  the  gaae,  and  earnest,  though  suppressed 
greetings  of  the  peq;>le.  Who  can  repress  admiration  of  the  stateamaiy> 
that  declares,  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  oity  authoritiea  of  New 
York,  on  this  occasion,  "  I  have  endeavored,  through  life,  to  cherish 
ene  idea, —  that  there  was  but  one  America  on  earth,  but  one  firea 
American  government  on  earth,  and  that  there  never  was  another ;  and 
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itwb  AmM  ^erUmegud  Hm  lliiiiiiyi  of  wbioh  we  are  in  the  enjoj" 
BHi(|  we  ehall  never,  ae  long  as  the  won  ridnes  in  the  heavens,  estab^ 
MA  SDothflar  of  eqnl  igeodaees.  There  belongs  to  the  people  of  this 
eemUj  a  eommon  treasore, —  a  finiBt  from  which  every  man  may 
Mnk, — naaidy,  die  honor  and  glory  <^  tiie  natbn.''  Honor  to  tin 
■tadeemnn  of  whom  Moaee  Stuart  emphaaised,  that  sworda  would  leap, 
if  it  were  kwfbl  and  neceaaary,  from  hnndnda  of  thousands  of  scab- 
hat  da,  to  defend  him  from  an  nnjnat  politioal  assault  In  this  oonnec- 
Ibii,  we  take  pleasure  in  introdueing  passages  from  the  speech  of  Rufos 
Ohoaite,  at  Fkuieuil  Hall,  on  ihe  course  of  Daniel  Webster  m  relation 
le  the  great  compromise  of  the  north  and  the  south.  We  feel  confi- 
dattoe  in  the  opinion  that  Fanenll  Hall  has  not  resounded  with  a  nobler 
burst  of  eloquenoe,  for  the  last  half-century,  than  is  this  tribute  to 
Danid  Webeter: 

^^  On  the  7th  of  Mardi,  1850,  it  was  duty.    I  put  to  you,  and 
Arough  you  to  the  justice  and  heart  of  America, —  it  was  duty  only, 
dwiy  in  her  severest  form,  duty  summoning  him  to  her  highest  saeri- 
Sea,  —  du^,  not  the  love  ct  glory, — certainly  not  that  glory  which  is 
iwm  after, —  if  any  ^ory,  the  austere  and  arduous  glory  of  civ!I  Suffer- 
ing, that  cheered  him  on.    And  how  has  he  been  tried^  and  how  has 
he  been  judged?    In  that  temper  of  the  public  mind,  he  thought  he 
saw  dearly  that,  unless  the  whole  constitution  was  executed,  there  was 
no  longer  a  nation  for  America;  and  that  opinion  is  his  crime !    He 
deemed,  after  the  profoundest  consideration,  that  the  nation  was  in 
urgent  and  imminent  peril ;  and  that  opinion  has  been  his  crime !    In 
that  conviction,  he  devoted  himself,  as  the  first  duty  of  patriotism,  and 
morality,  and  Christianity,  to  save,  and  perpetuate,  and  prolong,  that 
Union ;  and  that  devotion  is  his  crime !    In  that  conflict  of  great  duties, 
he  chose  the  largest  to  be  performed  first;   and  that  selection  is  his 
crime !    In  that  complication  of  evils,  he  chose  the  least,  rightly  deem- 
ing that  the  more  passing  and  temporary  and  transient  ills  would  be 
overbalanced,  a  thousand-fold,  by  the  more  exceeding  and  eternal  good ; 
and  that  choice  b  his  crime !    In  Ihat  time  of  insubordination,  and 
restlessness,  and  revolt,  against  government  and  institution,  he  has 
given  his  great  fSicnlties  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  fundamental  law ; 
and  that  is  his  crime !    He  has  deemed,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  whole 
^ty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  in  this  great  extremity  of 
our  republic,  is  a  little  too  large  to  delegate,  to  be  all  summed  up  in. 
tfie  o^gle  emotion  of  eompaaion  to  a  single  class  in  the  State,  or  to 
56 
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CMfiy  <Hit  ft  aiP|^  prindple  ot  tbtlbcB/A^  wad  rtroiatioiimry,  ami^ 
and  Uoodj  justioe  to  that  dass;  and  that  qrinioa  is  his  criael 
.  '^HehaaheldfasttotheoUfiufthofWashiDgtoi^tliediitjo^ 
Qtiam,  the  duty  of  loving,  with  a  qpecifie  and  unshared  love,  our  oim 
oonntrj, —  of  keeping  her  honor  from  eonmplion, — <^  advanoing  htr 
wealth,  and  power,  and  eonsideralion,  and  eminence, —  bat  bjno  gaSi!^ 
reign  of  empire;  the  duty  of  moulding  her,  as  &r  as  may  be  conaistii4 
irith  the  preservation  of  her  organic  fanm,  into  a  gi^  visible  whok^ 
moved  bj  a  common  wheel,  vivified  bj  a  common  life,  identified  by  i^ 
single  soul.  He  has  held  the  old  fiuth,  that  the  duty  of  patriotism  is. 
mcnnl  virtue ;  and  that  is  his  crime  t  He  has  not  thought  that  m 
Christian,  and  philosophical,  and  moral  statesmansUp,  consisted  ^itiielji 
sr  even  fimnd  its  most  adequate  illustration,  in  taking  asingle  idea,  ai^ 
working  that  idea  to  death;  in  taking  a  single  moral  and  political  vir- 
tue out  of  its  connection,  and  exaggerating  it  out  of  its  najture  and 
our  own ;  in  getting  up  a  wooden  shed  out  there  upon  the  Common,  in 
the  night,  and  sending  up  another  glitteripg  abstraction,  like  another 
Lamartine, — a  worse  one, — into  the  air ;  in  taking  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  firaudolently  and  scandalou^y 
undertaking  to  deduce  from  them  the  dogjoia  of  instantaneous  and  uni- 
versal emancipation ;  of  prostrating  thoSe  talents  made  for  the  universe, 
and  not  fi^r  the  cheap  demagoguism  of  standing  up  and  harangni^g  to 
a  shaUow  and  approving  audience,  on  the  claims  of  nature  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

"  '  Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this.'  He  has  thought  that  states- 
manship consisted,  or  was  best  exemplified,  in  our  time,  in  ascending 
to  a  large  and  grand  conception ;  that  the  noblest,  most  diflScult,  most 
acceptable,  work  to  the  eye  of  God,  was  the  building  of  a  nation,  and 
the  keeping  of  a  nation;  that  the  noUest,  mopt  diflkult^  and  most 
pleasing  to  God,  was  the  secular  work  of  building  this  naticm,  and 
keeping  this  nation ;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  that  great  achievement, 
there  was  demanded,  in  some  large  measure,  sobriety,  and  a  reach  of 
mind,  and  discipline,  and  practical  reason,  that  could  judge  what  things 
the  commonwealth  can  bear,  and  what  it  cannot  bear ;  the  power  of. 
reconciling,  and  blending,  and  tempering,  the  antagonism  (jl  the  thing,, 
so  that  there  may  be  drawn  out  from  it,  at  last,  the  ultimate  harmoay 
and  perfect  peace  and  unity  of  our  political  system  itself;  and  thjs  Ips. 
been  his  crime !  He  has  believed,  fellow-citizens, —  and  I  hitve  the. 
honor  to  concur  with  him,  my  master,  my  friend,  my  more  than  guide. 
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and  phloBopber,  and  firjend,— he  beUeves  dmt,  iim  dsy^  a  trae  pli9aftr. 
Anqpy,  eidightened  fron  abore,  finds  in  the  ibrorioan  world  no  noUer. 
irork  for  its  hand  to  do, —  ay,  finds  no  more  splendid  TisioDs  for  iia 
dreams  to  contemplate, —  thui  simjdy  and  sdelj  to  advance  the  boii 
ibfeeiests  <^  hamani^  through  generations  cocmileBB,  by  that  grand 
Vistramentality  <^  peace,  the  American  Union;  to  advaneing  thst 
interests  of  every  State,  and  every  secti(»i,  and  every  class,  the  ma^er 
and  the  slave  alike,  by  sulgecting,  through  days  <^  household  calm^ 
tins  great  continent,  aU  alive  and  astir  with  the  emolousness  ot  free 
repwhlicB, —  by  subjecting  it,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence, 
forever  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of  culture  and  Christianity, 
and  the  slow  and  sure  reformer,  Time;  and  he  has  given  those  great 
lalents,  and  that  influence  unparalleled,  to  presnnra  forevw  this  great 
security  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men;  and  this,  also,  is 
his  crime! 

"  Yesj  fellow-citisens,  it  is  his  crime,  in  the  judgm«it  of  some  of^iis 
— in  whose  judgment  shall  I  say?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment  of  a  rev- 
olutionary and  shallow  ethics  of  agitation  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  judgment 
of  a  morality  half-taught,  that  looks  out  of  a  loop-hole  upon  the  world, 
unexercised,  uninstructed  from  above  or  below;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
Ae  nature  of  that  great  complexity  of  state ;  profoundly  ignorant  of 
it  as  an  agent  of  human  good ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  it,  the  means  of  preserving  it,  and  the  nuudms  and  arts 
imperial  of  its  glory  ?  It  is  a  crime  in  the  judgment  of  such  morality 
as  that;  but,  in  the  vocabulary  and  ethics  of  an  instructed  people,  so 
adequately  and  admirably  rejnresented  befcnre  me  to-night, —  in  the 
sober  second  thought  of  such  a  community  as  this, —  it  is  no  crime,  but 
virtue  heroical ;  ay,  such  virtue  as  on  earth  is  entitled  to  the  gratefiil 
feelings  and  rewarded  honors  of  men ;  and,  when  this  mortal  charge 
is  over,  entitled,  also,  may  I  not  say,  with  the  great  poet  of  Christian- 
ity,to 

*A  ertnmof  gold 
Among  tli0  entbraiod  gods,  on  sainted  seats.* 

''And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  with  such 
a  patriotism  as  that,  so  tried  and  so  tested,  what  American  State,  or 
section,  or  interest,  or  drop  of  American  blood,  has  anything  to  fear 
firom  that  If  there  is  an  interest  in  this  broad  knd,  from  one  ocean 
to  another,  large  enough  for  the  constitution  to  know  it,—  if  it  is  not  so 
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nimte  and  so  diateot  tfwt  Ae  iig  does  boI  mife  orer,  it,-*so  i 
tti  aodisU&t  tfiat  the  eagle's  ffight  eaimot  ettaia  to  H, — ia  it  not  safe; 
ad  more  tiian  aaie,  in  that  eomprebeoBive  nationality  in  whioh  ow 
whole  Amerioan  ayistem  ia  emferaeed,  appredated,  and  gnardedT 

<'  Fellow-dtisena,  before  I  take  my  kare,  I  aak  to  say  one  mud, 
and  one  only,  on  another  t<^io  altogether.  It  has  seemed  to  me, — and 
I  am  the  more  ineUned  to  ask  yovr  indnlgenoe,  tor  a  moment,  while  I 
direct  your  attenlaon  to  a  passage  in  die  admirable  letter  rfonr  friend, 
ICr.  Everett,  whose  absence  we  so  nrach  deplore,  and  whose  heart  we 
are  sore  is  with  us  always,  eyen  nnto  the  end  <^  this  great  straggle, — 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  tiiere  is  something  in  tiie  quality  and  adjust- 
ment of  BIr.  Webster's  prudential  and  inteUeotoal  character  and  tem» 
perament,  which  fit  him,  in  a  remarkable  d^^ree,  for  amdncting  ibb 
foreign  relations  of  this  coontry  with  Europe,  in  the  actual  aspects  of 
the  European  world.  What  that  aspect  and  state  exactly  is, —  how 
wholly  unsettled, —  what  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  appear  to  rest 
upon  it, —  you  entirely  a^^ireciate.  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  pre- 
rogatives of  crowns,  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  hoarded  up  resent- 
ments atid  revenges  of  a  thousand  years,  were  about  to  nnsheath  the 
sword  for  a  ccmflict,  m  which  the  blood  shall  flow,  as  in  the  Apocalyptie 
vision,  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses ;  and  in  which  a  whole  age  of  men 
shall  pass  away, —  in  which  the  great  bell  of  time  shall  sound  out 
another  hour, — in  which  society  itself  shall  be  tried  by  fire  and  steel, 
—  whether  it  is  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  or  not ! " 

Iletcher  Webster  is  son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  28, 1818.  He  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
School  in  1824,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  on  which 
occasion  he  engaged  in  a  conference  on  Common  Sense,  Genius  and 
Learning, —  their  characteristics,  value  and  success.  He  studied  law 
with  his  fiither,  and  became  a  counsellor.  He  married  Caroline  Story, 
a  daughter  of  Stephen  White,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  In  1843  BIr.  Webster 
was  the  secretary  of  legation,  m  the  embassy  of  Hon.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing to  China;  and,  on  his  return,'  delivered  lectures  on  the  condition 
of  that  empire.  In  1847  he  wis  a  Boston  representative  to  the  State 
Legialature.  In  1850  he  was  appomted  surveyor  for  the  port  of 
Boston. 

''  The  American  character,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  ''  is  not  an  imita- 
tion, but  a  creation ;  no  copy,  but  an  original.  It  is  formed  by  circum- 
slanoes  and  position  such  as  have  never  before  existed.    It  grows  up 
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'  inilitiitioiis  wluoh  our  ftdwi  firaned  and  eetabliaUrfl  of  ^ 
mlreMf — new,  extraordiaMury,  woDderfuI,  and  like  no  othen.  Wo  wn 
Imo  oooopying  the  greats  part  <tf  a  taat  oontinopi,  oirelchiiig  from 
aea  to  sea,  coatainiog  withm  onvaelvea  most  tliiiigB  that  hnmaa  waftta, 
or  aits^  or  taste,  oaii«deoire;  anfideiit  to  omaelTia  in  all  physioal 
tioogB,  and  very  ixMlq)eiident  of  all  other  people.  We  are  makiDg  a 
groat  exporiment  of  aelC^gofwrnneot,  by  twenty  millioBa  of  people, 
aeattered  over  ao  vast  a  region  that  tiiey  eonnt  their  diatanoee  by  ihoia^ 
aaods  of  nulea.  We  are  growing — expanding — forming.  No  one 
can  tdl  what  we  may  beoome.  We  are  no  more  to  be  oompared  la 
European  models,  than  one  of  onr  great  monntain-pines  is  to  be  oot 
and  trimmed  like  the  boxwood  of  a  flower-guden."  BIr.  Webster  thna 
eriargesonsomeof  thenaesof  war:  ^' Where  had  been  the  snblimeal 
poetry,  hot  for  war?  Where  had  been  the  Royal  Psahnist,  had  no* 
the  Philistines  oome  np  against  Israel?  Where  Homar  and  Virgil, 
had  Troy  never  fiillen  before  snooeesfol  arms?  Milton  himself  had 
been  siknt,  had  he  not  sang  of  war  in  heaven, 

'WlimaUthepli^, 
GoTered  with  thick-embattled  squadroiui,  bright 
Gbttrioti,  and  flaming  annt,  and  flery  iteed, 
B«AeetiBg  MaM  on  blaae,  flrtt  met  his  view.* 

*'  It  is  tme  that  war  has  tendencies  to  demoralization.  It  often  pro- 
duces  violence,  and  recklessness,  and  disregard  of  justice.  But,  while 
the  vices  prodnced  by  war  are  not  to  be  denied,  is  it  qnite  clear,  men's 
passions  remaining  as  they  are,  that  the  vices  of  bng-continaed,  nndis- 
torbed  and  luxorioos  peace,  are  not  equally  great?  Were  the  court  and 
the  times  of  Alexander,  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  Napoleon,  more  vicious 
»  than  those  of  Sardanapalus,  or  Eatherine,  or  Charles  the  Tenth,  or  of 
other  princes  who  reified  chiefly  in  peace?  " 


THOMAS  GREAVES  GARY. 

JOLT  4,  1S4T.    FOB  THB  GIT7  AUTKOBTmS. 


TmB  perfbroMSwe  was  delivmd  at  the  period  when  the  Amerioaa 
wereengifBdinaivarwithMexioa.    ^'Therhatorioof  Borki^ 
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wken  he  qpoke  of  jealoos  ftttachment  to  freedom^"  aajB  Mr.  Ott|^ 
wInto  there  are  slayes,  iras  fortified  by  r^rence  to  hi^rj.  So  it 
i9iS|  he  said,  in  the  ancient  commonwealtha.  It  would  be  wiae  it 
us  to  consider  what  was  the  fitte  of  these  commonwealths.  They  aS 
passed  into  the  shade  of  despotism,  and  disiqiqpeaBed  in  barbarona  dark- 
aess.  Such  may  yet  be  oar  own  fiite.  We  have  despotism  to  gaaii 
against  K  we  are  in  danger,  when  the  soldier  holds  himself  too  hig^ 
to*be  made  the  blind  instmm^t  of  rapacity  and  iiynstioe,  still  move 
skanU  we  bein  danger  firom  the  janiiary, —  the  armed  antomatok, — 
insensible  to  every  mottre  bni  the  impulse  of  power  that  directs  it^ — 
of  power  that  may  hereafter  move  it  to  tarn  t)ie  instrument  of  destme* 
tion  which  it  holds  upon  ourselves.  If  there  be  danger  lawithholdii^ 
thanks  to  an  army  for  doing  bravely,  admirably,  what  never  akmld 
have  been  done  at  all,  there  is  yet  greater  danger  in  joining  in  shooii 
of  triumph  for  it,  merely  because  we  are  prompted  by  foar  of  misr^n- 
sentaticn  from  those  who  wear  about  their  necks  the  badge  of  their  own 
perfidy  to  the  cause  of  manly  independence,  and  who  would  deride  us, 
within  the  year,  for  pusillanimity  in  heeding  this  call,  if  a  change  of 
measures  among  their  leaders  should  render  it  expedient  to  take  oppo- 
site ground. 

'<  Human  nature  rejects  the  thought  that  fireemen  shall  hesitate  to 
inquire  whether  their  cause  be  just;  and  probably  most  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  found  to  disr^jard  it,  if  the  prowess  of  our  sol- 
diers, while  it  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration,  is  to  be  so  directed 
as  to  make  pur  Union  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

^*  The  discipline  of  our  regular  troops,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
in  our  navy,  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  of  Roman  soldiers :  '  Their 
exercises  in  peace  were  battles  without  bloodshed.  Their  batdes  in 
war  were  only  bloody  sports.'  But,  with  all  this  power  to  sustain 
right,  if  our  rulers  are  to  make  us  tl^  oj^ressor  of  the  weak,  must  we 
join  in  thankful  gratulation  for  it?  If  so,  then  adieu  to  liberty! 
There  is  no  slavery  more  ^[^[Hressive  than  that  whidi  Innds  the  though 
and  the  tongue  of  him  who  supposes  himself  to  be  free. 

'^  Let  any  one  read  again  the  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses  of  the 
disorders  and  cruelties  that  took  place  at  Mcmterey  and  dsewhoNi 
even  after  the  battles  were  fou|^^ — the  robberyi  mnider,  and  hatd 
violence  to  women,  in  qpen  day,  in  qpite  tf  efforts  by  oflkers  of  ^ 
regular  troops  to  prevent  it, — under  the  vieioas  iryslem  of  voloateea 
41eotii^  their  own  oflioers,  who  have,  thteefcre,  popalarilj  as  wdl  m 
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fit 

. '^diBcipBiie  to  iihfaik  ot    Let  Urn  reflect  on  the  distracted  state  o{  tlial 

"viMi^ed  ccmntiy,  or  think  <^  the  brave  Mexicans  fighting  for  tbdr 
'\  native  soil  at  Bnena  Vista,  half  fiunished,  bat,  as  was  said  by  our  own 
'  ofBoers,  ^fighting  with  the  energy  of  despair;'  let  ns  suppose  somerao^ 
of  more  energy  and  greater  skill  in  war  than  ourselves,  to  have  invaded 
y  U8y  and  sach  scenes  to  have  been  ^lacted  at  Albany  or  Worcester ;  or 
'let  us  suppose  the  ci^  of  Gharteet(m  or  Savannah  to  have  been 
^  attacked,  and  the  women  and  children  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
'^  laws  of  vrar,  as  at  Vera  Cruss, — and  we  may  then  form  an  idea  of  the 
^  coDseqaences  of  this  war,  and  of  the  imperious  necessity  that  must  be 
*  shown  to  justify  its  commencement,  or  any  measure  resembling  sp- 
*-  probation  of  it,  even  by  thanks  to  an  officer  whom  we  admire  for  his 
^'  manner  of  conducting  it,  that  should  eountenanoe  its  continuance  for 
'-  a  week.  That  our  armies  have  lately  added  vastly  to  our  reputation 
'^  as  a  warlike  people,  prepared  tent  contest  with  any  nation  that  exists,  is 
^  imque^onabfo.  But  we  were  in  no  pressing  want  of  such  reputation ; 
^  and,  if  we  had  been,  we  have  no  right  to  seek  it  at  such  cost  to  human* 
^  itj.  As  Franklin  has  suggested,  if  a  spirit  not  yet  informed  of  the 
^'  extent  of  the  univeifse,  on  seeing  tfiis  earth  as  it  shines  mildly  from 
a&r,  should  approach  it  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new  view  of 
1  lieaven,  and  light  upon  a  soMie  of  warfiune,  he  might  suppose  that  he 
had  arrived  in  hell." 

Thomas  Greaves  Gary  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Sept  7, 1791 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Cdlege  in  1811 ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  Judge  Thacher;  commenced  practice  in  1814;  and  in  1821 
mattered  oa  mercantile  pursuits,  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  was  a 
partner  in  the  house  (^  Thomas  H.  Perkins  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  the 
senior  of  whom  projected  the  Quincy  Bailroad,  completed  in  1827, 
which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.     It 
was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transportmg  granite  from  the  quarry 
in  that  town  to  N^xmset  Biver.    The  stone  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument, conveyed  from  this  quarry,  was  furnished  by  the  Granite 
Railway  Company,  <^  which  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  president    We 
find,  on  the  Boston  records,  this  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  temper- 
ance, relating  to  the  &tber  of  Mr.  Perkins, — that  James  Perkins, 
retailer,  was  licensed  by  the  selectmen^  August  13,  1767,  to  sell  wine 
ealy,  at  his  house  m  l^g-street    Mr.  Cary  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
%r  Hon.  Thomas  H.Perknis;  was  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Bank; 
iaowttaMEer  of  the  Indepsodsat  CMbts,  a  1M7;  and  senator  for  Saf^ 
Iblk  county,  1852. 
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CdL  GarykagentleBMttoffiMUtoniykabitevaiidorW 
ble  eharaoter.  He  is  prandeiU  of  the  Boirtoft  AtbeniMun,  Ibe  Khnqf 
of  wliich  was  founded  oa  that  of  the  Anlfaolqgy  latenry  CUt^  m 
1807.  It  will  advance  the  moral  gbry  of  Bottoii,  ahould  o«r  moa  «ff 
wealth  oontinae  to  establish  sqpanite  endowiaeiilB  fi^  the  litenuy,  mi^ 
entific,  historical,  medical,  legal,  and  theologioal  benefit  of  the  pobGaL 
May  a  Bromfield  come  forward  for  all  tiie  departments !  We  hope  At 
period  is  not  remote,  when  the  focilitiei  of  aooeas  to  this  library  wiB 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  great  libraries  of  Simqpe. 

Mr.  Gary  is  the  author  of  several  productioQs,  beside  the  eIoq«aai 
oration  at  die  head  of  this  article;  among  which  we  find,  A  Letter  to  ft 
Lady  in  France,  on  National  and  State  Bepudiatktt,  1844 ;  a  Letter 
<m  Profits  on  Manufiictures  at  Lowell,  1845 ;  and  an  Address  oa  Aa 
Fine  Arts,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Anociation,  in  184^ 
in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  practioability  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  in  our  tumultuous  democracy,  and  relates  of  a  fexwm  lAoae 
business,  one  would  suppose,  lay  among  the  most  unpoetical  and  least 
flo^thetic  pursuits  that  may  be  imagined.  If  any  form  of  life  is  oofi^ 
Torable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  most  peofde woidl 
unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the  life  of  a  grocer.  And  yet  this  indiTidaal^ 
—  Mr.  Luman  Beed, — although  dying  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  left  a.  col- 
lection of  paintings,  engravings,  shells,  and  other  ol^eots  of  beaaty  aad 
interest,  altogether  so  valuable,  that  it  was  pnqposed  to  make  them  the 
commencementof  a  public  gaUery  in  New  York;  and  he  left  an  eetab- 
lishment  in  business  conducted  on  prinoiplesso  seoiure,  that  it  has.besa 
a  school  of  industrious  success  to  younger  mmi,  who  owe  theif  proa* 
perity  mainly  to  him.  The  tiansparent  beauty  of  CoL  Gary's  per* 
finrmanoe,  and  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  so  nicely  hanwmiie,  thai  his 
pen  should  flow  fireely  to  the  puUic  mmd. 


JOEL  GILE^. 


JULT  4,  1848.    FOE  m  OOt  AUIBOBIIIBB. 

<<  CoNsnnmoNS  are  the  peitical  bnan  of  Hm  pieple»"  rayaew 
cratmr.  ''  Each  of  our  thirtf  Statoa  haf  one,  and  oar  glxkm  Vtam 
hes  anofter,  by  which  .uqoe«rim  sfliiiTn  in  Milntwinnil  Ufm  ail  tifJBMi 
aubjecto  of  govemmeni 
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Mrf  wRbMit^iiwM  1kM%  ii  M  gofwooMBl  wordij  of  ihe  mbb,  lUHPiii 
«r  Avine.  TkbtomtUfMm^t  ibb  Unitri  Statn  v  Hie  organ  of  tbe 
auwwJgtt  iMMwn  cf  Ae  peeple.  TUs  is  liie  field  ftr  giant  niiida  and 
fNiriot-lMtrlB;  tfiditelnro — toitkasmliaro,  nnrinJM  and  akDe 
ivlndMieBdoDiain  — istiiepeoi^'e  Websler.  And  do  yw  aak  ibr 
Ae  iMveea  ef  liie  hmx%  witli  pewer  to  acquire  wealdi,  kanimg  and 
iniMnee,  and  a  will  to  noe  tiiem  ftH  ftr  the  peopb'a  honor  and  the 
people's  good?  Oo  te  yo«r  soieatific  eehoob,  jonr  inatitiiteB,  and 
jmm  Mhrariee,  and  read  the  honored  naoMi  of  their  ftand^v.  Qo 
to  the  miflsionaiy  roDs,  and  admire  the  number  and  the  devotion  of 
ymn  Chrislian  martyro.  F<me,  too,  that  dire  neoesn^of  fidlen  man, 
atti  ef  natieoa,  has  ito  heroee; — a  ssiaB  and  farmed  band,  whose 
tt«Naal  fifflie)  HIm  the  iMfced  hg^tnii^,  daisies  the  ejes  of  the  people. 
IfaiR^  thejr  ever  be  lisw  hi  mmber,  grsat  in  action,  and  werAy  to  tread 
in  the  Ibotprints  of  Washington ! 

*'  Preserve,  then,  your  coDStitations,  your  oorporations,  yonr  societies, 
your  towns,  year  cities,  yoor  ^frsescheels^  and  yonr  ehnrches.  They  are 
organisms  fir  the  exercise,  discipline  and  efficient  action,  of  practical  lib- 
erty. And,  especially,  preserve  yonr  militia.  It  is  the  legal  organixa- 
ttenof  foroe,  therig^t  hand  of  all  g^veranent,  the  ultimate  prot^otw  of 
dlAefroftsof  liberty,  and  a  tttror  only  to  evQ  doers.  l%epeopleare, 
hgr  Hie  osnstitntion  of  tke  Uniled  SMes,  armed ;  airi,  by  every  prin- 
c^ik  of  Ifterty,  they  are  supreme.  Force  always  resides  in  tiie  masses. 
AfMed,  but  vnorganiaed,  it  n  a  tds^Hng  fion,  ready  to  qning  vpon 
jon  «t  amy  moment  of  fiuttneer  of  pasraon.  Thm,  train  it, —  train  it. 
— and  it  iMl  Ke  down  with  the  lambs  in  the  green  pastares  of  peace 
attd  tM^pnDily.  Efsn  parties  are  useful  orgaauations  of  praotkal 
liberty,  which  might  otherwise  &11  into  anarchy  in  the  exercise  of  its 
deotive  functicms.  And,  in  a  country  so  free  as  this,  no  administra- 
tion can  stand  without  ihe  support  of  a  d<Mninant  party,  embracing,  for 
the  time  being,  a  majority  of  the  people.  Be  not  frightened,  then,  at 
parties;  but  prove  tiiem  all,  by  the  test  of  practical  liberty,  and  hold 
fitft  that  which  is  good.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  aflbcting  the  wel&re  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  The  com- 
Bands  of  Heaven  are  upon  us ! " 

Joeiaikaw«boniatTowasend,]iaj6,  1804;  was  fitted  for  ool- 
kgi  by  tfev.  David  Babnar;  sradnatod  ai  Hanwd  Colkge  in  1889, 
I  in  a  iMspalartna  mA  Ohandkir  Bobbins,  on  ti»<|aea- 
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1iM,wkofther  inntuBtiM  nf  j^wwi  in  iiffMif  nMiiMilii  i 
BonlcMMMf.  HeiM  ft  ttateloCDMi  LmtBcImmI;  4  tvtolft 
HvmdOiBe^  from  1881  to  1884;  ml  a  ilMnt»  ab(S  of  Bav»- 
mill  BiPd,  k  Unrtnii  Htisaainidlorar  CWbBi  hw;  Mdima 
I  f ipff wwitiriT^  from  OMrfMfidy  mA  Bartoo,  in  1840  ani  k  18A7>  Bi 
mBammriwar  the  SMa  Sooate  ia  1848.    ik.QOmkuwm^ 

iAm  niik  aa  maoh  oisa  aa  a  proCraad  poiat  of  hv. 

Ma^Qmm^oaUof  Mr.GilaB'MtMmtaltha  pafalm  dimMr  m 
Faneoil  HaH, '<  He  hM  almk  the  Imip  of  llw  mmme  1^ 
ofammfter." 

Nosft  to  the  deigfy  tiie  1^  prrfernkm— wUoli  anmbmafmr  km- 
dfodinBoitQii-^aMraaBea  o4miger  pnblio  amial  ooateol  ibrntm^ 
admtdt  the  proftwiom ;  aad  tiiar  pcnottJ  frimUiqp  towarda  aadi 
oAflr  is  paavodbU,  aa  it  nas  m  the  time  of  Bhahapaai^  idba  aaja  of 
hwyeva,  that  Ihegr 

**  Do  M  adTanaitet  in  Iaw  8tri?«  mightfly, 
BatmtMidriBkm  1 


The  patriotie  ciiffiaoa  of  Safiiik  bar,  in  their  politiQil  iiiftMBoe»  oOn 
eoBtnt  the  State.  It  »  aaid  that  Mr.  Gika  pnpared  the  apiritoi 
neolyea  ^  the  Whig  State  Coa^mtiOQ,  aaoptad  at  Woroeatert  Oot  8, 
1849,  Mid  Iheyeihibit^  priMqplea  of  Waahington:  ''lleUiMB, 
—  the  f^orioas  Umon, —  ^  olyeet  of  our  ftrveat  lote !  Ita  piaaar 
vatioii  traneoenda  in  importaaoa  any  and  allothar  politJoat  ipmntioaa ; 
and,  aa  we  hate  leoaifed  it  from  Aa  fiitharai  m  viU  ive  peqwitaate  it 
to  the  eUUrm,  antira  aa  the  ann.''  Liaflribe  thia  awitiawyit  m  our 
baHnen,  aad  oheriah  it  in  our  haarta,  aad  the  Union  ia 
ee?erad» 


WILLIAM  WHITWELL  GREENOUGH. 

JULY  4,  184f .    lOR  tBl  CflEIT  AXHSBOUBBB. 

"  Th>  tmfpatkm  of  ariiitniy  power  in  Barape  l$m  TeiMB%  mgd 
sMwpl«,"M9BMr.Qi««N#.  «itkMid4htt«hown«fl8IB 
and  1M9  aie  nmity  mn  of  ka|;ug6  aad  «f  aiM.  Tbh 
«xaliidM  idl  h%^  qowtiMw^r  prinoiple,  aai  ■  iatoiriti  to 
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Bymf$Ay  dxAnilmtmDObij^  This  it  te 

pleftcf  Boflna.  Tbk  woiU  oonoeal  iiie  Sm^  tbit  ihe  lettl^^ 
ettdi  mlioDal  qiiartioii  DOW  st  istiie  isanaSur  ofmudiooiiseqiMDoeto 
the  ^wMe  eifilifled  world  The  Oiwet  of  die  gnat  oonfliot  bow  in 
pr^greiB  liefiur  beneath  hsgoage  or  itM.  ]b  la  not  a  struggle  to 
deeide  which  of  two  paiiiee  ia  eich  ttate  shaH  be  xtppmmmt  Saoh 
maj  have  been  itaappeamioe  at  the  beginning;  bottfieieil  inotiTe 
powers  are  now  visible.  The  free  people  of  Bnglaad  and  <tf  France 
may  well  watoh|  with  interest  and  anzietyi  fir  die  resalts  of  eaeh  bat- 
tle^fieU.  The  strog;^  is  between  the  people  and  arbitrary  power.  A 
bw  years  will  decide  whether  the  western  barriers  of  deqwiism  shall 
be  the  Rhine  or  the  North  Sea;  er  whedker  the  arm  of  freedom  shall 
drive  back  the  mynmdoos  of  tjxanny  to  the  froien  regions  of  ijbe 

'^baDlhiswarof  prmcqpbs,we,too,on1hissideaf  the  Atlantie, 
haT^  a  direct  interest  If  the  experiment  of  free  institntions  had  been 
mwocoessfiJ  here,  it  would  have  deferred,  fi>r  a  kqg  period,  the  striv- 
ings after  liberty  which  have  already  finuid  practical  resalts  in  other 
quarters  of  the  workL  The  eTnimple  and  tho  inflnence  of  the  United 
States  have  quiedy  prodnced  great  eftets,  (ji  which  die  eanses  were 
not  dearly  peroeptflbfe.  For  the  fiulnre  of  other  revdmtions,deohuredly 
bssed  npon  our  own  model,  we  are  in  no  degree  reqsonsible.  The 
painter  <^  a  glorious  jnctnre,  whose  merits  are  admitted  by  the  world, 
is  never  held  aocoantablefbr  die  bad  drawings  or  wretched  ocdorings  of 
any  imitator,  howevor  amUdoas.  No  one  daims  that  oar  institadons 
are  perfect  It  is  safksient,  lor  all  oseftd  purposes,  that,  ander  their 
protecting  powers,  every  blessing  can  be  enjoyed  that  is  needfid  for  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  lower  world.  As  every  saccessfal  essay  is  a 
direct  incitement  to  haman  natare  to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  position 
of  this  coantry  is  especially  trsceable  in  the  revdations  of  Europe. 
Every  new  constitation  bmows,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  oar 
own,  according  to  the  tastes  (ji  legidators.  The  great  ideas  whidi,  in 
a  good  sense,  constitate  this  the  oenqoering  republic,  transfose  them- 
sdves  into  every  popalar  movement  Thst  no  government  may  exist 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  has  proved  a  fearfal  prindple, 
when  bioii|^  into  cdlision  widi  another  principle,  ocnseorated  by  the 
tadt  eoBsent  <tf  a  thonasod  years,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  doc- 
trine of  absdote  aovereigniy.  Who  can  doubt  which  of  the  two  will 
ddaately  cone  fimh  saperkr  from  the  ecnffict?    The  strife  is  no 
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longer  eqind.  It  is  a  stn^gg^  betireen  a  bmnaii  fiAacy  aad  a  soper- 
bmnan  truth."  Hus  prodaofion  ii  ywj  suitably  enti^  Hie  Oon- 
quering  BepiAlio. 

^n^niam  WMtweU  OieeiK)iig^  toil  of  M^^ 
of  Boflton,  was  bom  m  Bostoo,  June  !2S,  1818 ;  a)t«red  the  Latin 
Sdiool  in  1828,  and  graduated  al:  Harvard  College  in  1887.  He  mar- 
ried Oatharine  SooQaj,  a  daughter  of  Charlea  P.  Curtis,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pnrsnits.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  Coondl  from 
1847  to  1850,  daring  whH^  period  he  iras  a  memberof  the  irater  com- 
mittee, and  its  chainm^  in  die  last  year.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Americaxi  Oriental  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  New  En^and  Ks- 
torical  and  Genealogical  Society.  Mr.  Oreenough  has  ever  cherished 
a  love  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
he  has  prepared  valuable  contributions  to  various  periodicals,  among 
which  was  one  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  New  York  Review;  anodier 
on  the  Moeso.  Gothic, in  the  Biblical  Repository;  and,  more  tspedJOjj 
several  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  an 
institution  to  which  he  is  peculiuly  devoted.  Mr.  Oreenough  has 
resources  of  mind  abundantly  competent  to  the  preparataon  of  a  liter- 
ary production,  of  great  benefit  to  the  pablic,  on  the  Races  of  Man,  and 
we  hope  he  will  be  dosely  devoted  to  the  work  until  it  is  completed. 


LEVI  WOODBURY. 

JULT  tf,  ISM.     SUUWT  OBT  PBflBOWT  POU. 

^'iNDisoRDfiNATB  eukgy  IS  without  value  or  point,*'  says  Judge 
Woodbury;  ''and  hence,  at  the  risk  of  beiBg  thought  by  some  not  suf- 
fidently  enthusiastic,  it  has  been  and  will  be  my  ^ideavor  '  nau^  to 
extenuate,'  and  to  hold  the  mirrtnr  up  fidthfully  to  the  truth  and  nature 
of  the  leading  features  in  his  admirable  diaracter  and  remarkaUe 
administration.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  part  of  his  &me  that  he 
jdanned  many  of  these  great  events.  He  did  not  enter  (m  his  hij^ 
station  with  a  magarine  in  his  mind,  full  of  magnificent  and  impofting 
measures  to  be  attempted. 

«  Thouj^  a  youQg  man,  comparalivelyi  and  from  the  enterpriaipg 
west,  his  character  was  raUier  wary  than  rash ;  rather  to  tsUkm  than  to 
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dmM;  adier  to  mftrt,  waolttldy,diflimhiit  tnd  damiBi  mhan  thni8t 
OD  bim,  than  to  pr^t  than,  or  to  indulge  in  novel  desigDs,  or  to 
oouit  deoda  of  duiger  and  blood.  Not  like  the  hero  who  deeps  near 
him  at  the  Ibrmitage,  beam  to  carry  conqneats  among  hostile  sayages, 
or  meet  on  onr  shores  an  invading  foe^  and  drive  back  prc^ners  of  o«r 
wsSL'y  bat)  rather,  a  oiviliani  formed  to  husband  carefully  and  de£md 
weU  whaA  others  have  faravdy  won.  Thus,  while  president,  he  found 
himself  in  a  most  eventful  age;  but  it  seemed  made  so  by  others,  more 
thsA  himselE  He  added,  to  be  sure,  something  to  the  great  deeds 
and  stirring  incidents  of  the  era ;  but  this  was  rather  forced  on  him 
than  sougjht  His  ambition  was  more  for  the  cahn  than  the  tempest; 
and  his  reputation  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  successful  manner  in  which 
he  managed  the  vessel  of  state  in  ^  various  perib  which  he  was 
omipetted  to  &ce. 

''Thus,  for  a  moment,  as  to  Oregon.  Thecourseofeventshadpro- 
duoed  acrisis  almost  unavoidable.  Her  limits  and  exduttve occupation 
were,  therefore,  under  bis  administration,  settled.  Thouj^  kmg  before 
ag^tated^ — even  a  quarter  of  a  century, — yet  a  regular  government 
by  the  United  States  was,  und(Mr  him,  first  flung  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  thdr  laws  and  institutions  first  carried  formally  and 
fully  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Grant  that  all  was  not  obtained  by 
his  arrangement  which  the  sanguine  bqped;  grant,  as  was  the  convio- 
tion  of  many,  that  our  rights  to  M^  4(X  were  dear;  grant  t!)at  it  was, 
on  several  accounts,  desirable  to  stretch  our  limits  to  their  utmost 
verge, — yet^  can  it  be  said  that  the  peace  of  the  coun^  with  a  great 
kindred  power,  and  the  exclusive  possession  and  setdemrat  and  growth 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  degress  of  hititode,  and  under  the  reign  of  estah- 
lisbed  laws  rather  tfian  the  lifle  or  the  tomahawk,  was  not  a  hij^ 
national  object,  desirable  to  be  accooqplished  qpeedily,  thou^^  at  the 
jBxpense  of  some  tmritoiyl  ABmust  admit  that,  on  a  sidgeot  most 
sensitive,  fiirther  painful  eellisions  were  thus  obviated,  doubts  and  dif- 
fieultise  of  many  years'  standing  closed,  and  tho  proqpeet  dT  future  war 
between  races  almost  ftmtemal  thrown  06^  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  ages. 
Next)  behold  the  annexation  of  Texas,  finisbed  under  his  auspices ! 
Thou{^  it  is  CQBoeded,  fiur  from  having  oripnated  with  him,  yet  this 
measmre  was,  during  Ui  adminislratkm»  carried  into  eomi^ste  efiset — 
coQsdidated.  She  was  not  Aen  mmly  preparing  to  eome  into  tke 
Union, — anxious  and  ni^aliBg, — but  was  aotaatty  brou^  in,  and 
her  rqHresentatives  mingled  wiA  ours  on  the  fieU  of  f^iory,  and  hsr 
lone  star  united  in  our  political  galaxy  forever. 
56 
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^n»  hoportanoe  of  ttb  nnmire,  flras  poAetel  mrier  Ur.  B6Ot'0 
iwuuiiu8trtttioii|  tta  only  bo  sppMSmtod  bjr  vie  TJudbttibB  it  ns  iflhidBi 
to  tbd  ri^t  of  fldf^govei'iifiieiit^  sod  liio  hfgft  iflJBtiou  H  Im  Biido 
to  our  territorji  no  less  than  to  our  seouiicies  in  flttoro  AfiodtieB,  and 
iho  Ii08tik  wespou,  both  in  peooe  and  ifar,  it  baa  nimdiftd  ftotn  mtr 
oppononti,  and  tbe  Tast  markets  ftr  our  mannbotnres  it  baa  opened, 
and  tfie  new  empfoymentB  presented  ftr  our  natigraon.  unperadSod 
to  all  tbia  baa  been  tbe  acqtnBitioD  of  Oaliftmia  and  Neir  Menoo, 
larger  in  territory  than  balf  onr  M  thirteen  States  combined.  This 
has  been  more  exfihaivdj  a  measure  of  bis  administration.  There 
have  been  added  by  it  to  ovr  priiBe  domafai,  and  to  the  Union,  lands 
broad,  enough  to  support  a  nationi  ribkeBOU^ingoldftrhalfaifoiU, 
haibors  a^wcious  enough  ftr  whols  naviesi  and  afanoat  nMBi|MnMDie  ftr 
safety  and  sujqpKes  to  the  greatest  whaling  marine  of  the  g^dbe.  The 
chief  regret,  mingled  with  this,  may  be  the  inability,  aa  yet,  to  agree 
on  any  but  a  military  government  oyer  this  great  aoquisiticm;  andwhidi 
makes  a  strong  demand  on  our  HberaMty  and  exertions,  as  it  already 
has  done  <m  our  sympathies,  to  establish  iSbe  kw  of  tfie  ITnktt  over 
what  has  been  purdiased  by  means  of  the  money  and  blood  of  this  coii> 
secMed  league  of  fraternal  States.  Sudi  remote  reg^  are  Iftely 
soon  to  become  afienated,  if  not  duly  protected  and  bound  to  m  by 
benefita  and  improvenniitB  audi  as  are  necessary  to  weir  growth  in 
commerce  and  dose  attachment  to  the  Union,  even  thouj^  requirii^ 
an  isthmus  raiboad,  or  one  spanning  lulf  the  coutheni  in  b^ier  lati- 
tudes, and  whidi  are  so  mudi  stronger  ties  than  any  of  mere  paper  or 
parchment" 

Levi  Wbodbuty,  son  of  Hon.  Peter  Woodbury,  was  bom  at  Riaiees- 
town,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2, 1T89 ;  was  educated  in  New  Ipswidi  Academy ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1809 ;  studied  kw  with  Hon. 
Samuel  Dana,  of  Boston,  and  at  the  Law  Sdiod,  in  LitohfidM,  Oonn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  <<It  is  gratiffmg  to  see  men 
occasionally  call  to  mind  the  purity  and  simpfioity  of  the  scenes  of 
early  life,"  sud  Judge  Woodbury,  at  the  festival  of  tfie  sons  of  New 
Hampshire;  ''and  it  is  creditable  to  them  to  turn  aride,  ftr  at  kaata 
few  hours,  from  the  anxieties  and  bustle  of  business,  die  mere  mammon 
of  the  world,  and  tfamk  over  and  talk  over  the  ferm-house  and  fidds 
of  childhood,  their  beloved  Aigos,  the  viDage  sdiool  and  village  drardi, 
die  pbugh  and  scythe,  of  growing  youth  or  maidK)od,  and  tiie  mother 
dster  and  brotfier,  who  cheered  you  at  dewy  eve,  on  your  retrnm  from 
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1^0  gn  aad  ithof^io^  vUdii  wbik  fiuniiluiig  healthy  i 
piqpared  tone  of  700,  bgr  tba  nimo  nvr  of  the  duae,  io  hdp  to  am- 
<iiper  •»  vMf  a  Prio  Alto^  aod  vndor  the  walb  of  Mexioo."    Mr. 
Woodbury  mM  decied  eeoretMry  of  the  New  Hampdure  Senite,  in 
18l6u    Ha  1RMI  tpiniiited  jii4ge  oCdie  Snpecior  Court  in  New  Hamp- 
ahire  when  only  twenty-eeven  yeara  of  age ;  and  acquitted  himaelf 
w^  great  dignity,  wiadom,  and  fearkeB  intrepidity.    He  married 
EKsabeth,  dan^^ter  of  Hon.  Aaa  Qm^  of  Portland,  Me.,  June,  1819, 
whan  he  aettled  at  Portsmouth.    In  1828  Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  resumed 
Ae  prc^easioii  of  kw.    In  1825  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
State  I<egislatnre,  and  was  dioaeoi  Speaker  o[  the  House.    During  this 
sesBionayacanoyhadooourredin  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when 
Mr.  Woodbury  was  elected  by  the  Le^slature  to  that  station;  where, 
by  his  ofibdal  reports  and  his  speeches,  be  dispbyed  great  talent    He 
wras  chairman  of  the  committee  of  commerce, during  four  sessions;  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  to  Con- 
gress.   In  the  next  month  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native 
State ;  and,  on  the  reoiganisatbn  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  succeeding 
month,  he  was  invited  by  President  Jackson  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.    After  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taney  to  the  department  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  transferred  to  that  sphere,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
1834.    He  was  iut^isely  devoted  to  the  political  measures  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  he  was  moreover  to  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  under  whose  anqnoes  he  served  to  the  dose  of  his  administra- 
ticn,  when  be  was  again  deeted  by  his  native  State  to  the  Senateof  the 
United  States,  fi>r  the  period  of  six  years,  fincnn  March  4,  1841. 
Efo  resigned  in  1845,  on  being  appdnted  by  Preddent  Pdk  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  laie  Justioe  SUuy,  as  an  Assomate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court    He  died  Sept  8, 1851.    The  opinion  may  be 
sifiriy  eqprassed,  that  no  member  of  the  cabnets  <^  Jackson  and  Van 
Bam  hadastroDgerinfluenoeinsecoii&ig  the  bold  measures  of  these 
originators  of  great  eiperiments  than  the  shrewd  Levi  Woodbury. 
Judge  Woodbury  was  a  piofimnd  civilian,  and  presided  over  the 
judiciary  with  general  wisdom  and  great  dignity.    He  delivered  a 
disoQurse  at  the  mpJUA  in  Washington,  befixre  the  American  Historical 
Society,  in  1887,  of  wbich  he  was  a  member.    In  remarking  on  the 
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okNmd  ^^it  AoqU  W»|m 
not  be  mid  of  «%  wIhd  mqamiR 

>  ftr  fceti,  M  Aiiitii|ilww  daButta 

Thbtrjk  Igmanj— ooB^piEifigr." 

Bat  irhen  we  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  Ustory,  let  ns  pat  <^  the  por- 
tioan  of  the  day,  whether  in  reKgion  or  politics,  as  well  as  discard  oar 
&yorite  theories  of  phikeojAij  and  political  economy,  and  seek  fiuth- 
foDytodojasticetothemostcahimniated.  We  shoald  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  &cts  and  natore  alone,  and  invoke  every  jnst  and  honorable  feel- 
ing, to  aid  OS  in  judgment  on  the  long  array  of  the  past 

Jadge  Woodbury  possessed  great  intrepicBty  of  charact^ .  When 
the  coansel  in  the  case  of  Sims,  the  fugitive  slave,  had  inveigh 
against  his  decision,  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not  be  allowed, 
as  being  omtrary  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Woodbury 
promptly  relied,  ''  Massachusetts  is  yet  a  part  of  the  Union,  thank 
God !  He  wished  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  the  laws  of  die 
United  States  were  the  laws  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  action  or  passions  of  fimatics,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
long  before  —  whatever  Massachusetts  was  —  she  ceased  to  be  a  State 
in  the  Union.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed; 
and  he  would  see  them  executed,  or  perish  in  the  attempt" 


EDWIN  PERCY  WHIPPLE. 

JULY  4,  mo.  WB,  THB  OUT  Avrmmmss, 

Was  bora  at  GlooceBter,  March  8, 1819,  and  was  the  yooageat  mm 
of  Matbew  Whipple,  a  gentleman  of  stroQg  sense  and  iiMS  eooial  powen, 
who  died  when  the  sul^ect  of  lUi  artiole  wm  in  infcnry, —  in  wlwae 
ancestry  we  trace  a  signer  of  die  Deeiaralioii  of  Indepeodenee.  His 
mothw  was  Lydia  GarcKner,  of  Gardiner,  in  l&ine, —  a  &mily  eni- 
nenl  for  mental  power.  BQsgradUadierwisanoffioerofdbe. 
Revi^tkn,  wha  aaorificed  his  fertane  in  the  eaoae.    The  rea^ji 
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mg^  HMfciil  nit,  iJMirw^  lo  ignjiiililj  jlinlG|ni  m  (\m  \ 
QJMimm,  jmlU^  ^mm  in  angm  t»  Hisii^MBO  qf  As  iiMimiul  Mb 
ot  Ifca  &a^r »  aad  mm  djimlii  rf  1li»  ipyiaoMwa  lawuM  io  pmmim 
to  Am  Onrdfaflr  fM%,  by  A»  AttieM^^  mi^ 
nftlkiBdrecL  Theiokmof  asloekfiomwkidiqmiig  JokiChv&iery 
ofBo■to^^thft€niMttihMr^^■ler>h^r^lg^M^ 
iMfyitiHjy  be  iMpiwd  wiA  Mmflir  wyi  if  irtdlect  Ont  nwAni  may 
iiil  n  MDOoBt^  bin,  iB  ihe'Ontor  far  July  4, 1785.  His  aodier 
1IM  devotedly  atlMlied  Id  her  ekiUi^  and  her  plialM 
cetttribated  to  the  sbapn^  Aeir  chanetar.  The  faaily  removed  to 
Salem  when  Edwin  wae  but  tomr  yean  ol  age,  wWe  be  was  edaeaied 
ai  the  pnblie  eeboeb,  moreeiiMially  at  the  Sa^kh  Hif^  S^ 
Ifmte  Waiiam  H.  Broolu,  where  he  was  dktiiigiiiahed  as  one  of  the 
rqpast  acbokra,  -and  panned  hia-stodieB  mtQ  he  wm  ffiieen  years  of 
age,  dmriag  mUA  period  he  aoqaired  a  fondness  for  histoiy  and  polite 
Uteratee,  by  ••  free  aoeess  to  the  Salem  Atbenasam.  On  kaTi^g 
selkOcS,  ^  beeame  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  General  Interest,  in  that  <%. 
He  eammoaced  his  first  literary  oentribotions  Smt  a  newqpper  in 
Salem,  when  he  watf  but  fborteen  yean  of  age^  whieh  he  porsaed  far 
some  yeara.  On  kaTing  Salem,  he  waa  empkiyed  I^  Dana,  Fenno 
k  Henshaw,  brckers,«cn  State^fte^Qt,  Boston ;  and,  shartly  after  the 
ereoti(m  of  the  Merchant's  Kichange,  in  that  street,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  o[  the  news-room,  and  prerions  to  that  period 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Aasoqialion,  and  waa 
aoon  a  leader  in  debate  and  oen^position.  It  was  in  this  model  iastito- 
tkm  that  yonng  Whipfde  contracted  a  penonal  friendship  far  IMda, 
an  honsved  nadve  pact  of  the  Granite  Stato,  who  made  the  ftUowing 
hqppy  aUnrion  to  ita  meaiben,  and  his  literary  coaqpanion,  ia  an  anni- 
poem  far  the  Association,  preriooa  to  entoring  the  fielda  of 


*  Wtofc  tboaili  sffff»  ftiUHTS  ttitt  a^  fiWhi  1 1 
WlMM  BIKMK7  floon  an  worn  with  little  ftii ; 
Wliit  tbcHigh,  cwmpaaion  oi  my  hnt&t  jmn^ 
Thj  ftee  at  nuurksi  erery  mon  mppmn^ 
imb  I,  ilffl  tsBorni  as  tto  gretntil  iMilto, 
lOaA  goods  diMHilB  aa  tto  giialiai  wiyt, 
Qvopt  bliii^y  bonmrard  to  147  noosUda  apaU 
Unknowing  wbal  mj  damaak  maj  xereal ; — 
Beart  leapo  to  hoart,  and  warmer  graipa  tha  hand, 
Hhm  8BtHaa*»to|b  laSaltm  o«r  band !  ** 
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"The  JMk  Nighti,"  nMdh  iai  m  ■mHiiigl  twi j  etiB^y  i^^  i 
a  •Mn  noa  m  an  Mlitw  fceUag  (Mm,  b«ill  oT  nfamm 
od  known  «  <'IMor^l  BdMtag,"  oooqM  byoM  tf 
mmkor  of  itoMMnbm  wm  il  w  tant  to  moodiiEi 
Iwd  •  dib  ii«M,  iiid  ifM  oUigad  t»  take  Us  ttm  a*  lilt  < 
''fMiAmtUL  t«m"  laatod  longer  tiMD»iiiig^ag^ 
NigMi"  wero  condveted  moBdj  after  Aa  iwimiar  af  te  MbaHa 
Ambraiiiia,  or  Aabraial  Ni^^  of  old  Ohrialo^  Marti^  aa  pth- 
lUiadiiiBkokwood'aMagMiiie.  TIm  oonvaraalioM  at  tka  obb 
datotadio  Utevaryaublecta;  andHwaa  AavadeistaadiDg  Aat  aoi 
bar  ahoold  attend,  uuBformad  of  tba  piaaaiit  aMa  ofl 
miprapared  to  aturtdn  ofiiBioiie  oq  Utenury  aabjaela.  Baik 
waa  to  td»  Ua  torn  aa  Aa  aoriba  of  the  maoting,  aa  naa  Piiifcaiiai' 
WilaoD  of  the  dmb  in  BdinhDii^  in  aite  to  reed  m  vapert 
maation  at  the  na»t  meeting.  Hare  Wbin^  wm  in  Ua  ehmeni.  h 
tM  piofilable  to  hear  hia  opinions  and  iHnatrationa  of  e^ 
kr,  Jbfanaon  and  Ptur,  okfard  and  Jeflkej,  Werdawortk  and  Bjran, 
and  other  poeta,  eaaayiati,  and  Uatoriana*  TheireriKaofalthednai* 
atiata,  from  Kit  Biarlowe  and  rare  Bm  Jenaon  4ewn  to  the  ^ja  of 
Sheridan,  irtre  perfeody  ftttnliar  to  Urn.  ItiminthiaaMbtiwtha 
boaaneinaphedwiAthethiiftfcreawy-imting,andhianrtniaMyint»> 
itife  wit,  good  hnmor  and  Undneas  of  heart,  lenderad  ^ 
ooBApanion;  bnt  he  ia  eztremalj  modeat,  and  radwr  aantiona  in  the 
preaenoe  of  proftsaed  aoholara.  He  tvaa  firat  more  aapeciaHy  inlnK 
dnoed  to  pnUio  notioe  by  the  ddiveryof  a  poem  before  the  Ifieraantfla, 
Sept  39, 1840,  wfaidiwaa  Ml  of  pkyfid  hnmor,  eating  aip  and  naiag 
op,  amid  aatirioal  faiti^  willi  the  akill  ef  a  awatDi  hand,  the  nnmuwtt 
fitfidM  theoriea  and  abatraetkma  that  ere  emptying  the  poaketi  ami 
taming  the  brains  of  the  maltitode, — delating  his  aaditera,a0l4nHr* 
ing  forth  oonthmed  peak  of  raptoiena  appianaa. 

Baily  in  1848  Mr.  WUppk  waa  mtrodnoed  to  a  more  aobatantial 
attention,  l^  an  article  of  his  prodnotion,  inaerted  in  the  Boaton  Mb- 
cellany,  in  which  he  eoowately  analyied  the  pewem  of  Maoaoky,  Ae 
essayist  and  historian,  who  waa  ao  mndi  gratified  by  its  natare  dnit  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Whipple  a  ktterexpressite  of  Ugh  regard.  LiOoto- 
ber  of  the  same  year,  he  excited  great  poUio  intereat  by  Ua  kotova^in 
presenoe  of  the  same  inatilntion,enthe  Lifea  ef  Aothprs,  when  a  jenr- 
nalist  said  of  it,  that  it  waa  tlie  prodaetion  of  a  merbhanf  a  ekik,  pea- 
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mdyspoUb  aohMl  iiiiiliii,  bt  irtfli  a  Mind  wyiblft  of 
tWi^  yUmt  faffonc^  to  bnr  Vfm  ^  wM  of  letlen.  For 
jiMBMO^kebM  bMi»oonlribitlir  tttfe  Nogtk  AawnVm 
Btview,  OhrirtiaB  SsuuiMr,  and  iAa  periodkils,  mott  of  wbiob 
*  in  Us  volwm  of  LeeHmt  and  EtBaja.  Ho  has  daliTered  ke- 
lof  alAingnMiiifbr^Klmrysooietiea^^  Brown,  Darteontfa, 
mmi  An^tiat  Wlw&  Us  admiiabla  toluno  of  lootana  was  pvUidMd, 
■a aident nas  Ike  Muimmi  of  dia  MenantOa  Awodation  to  thk  amt 
talmtad  nwndl^ar  of  thoir  body,  that  nearly  tba  whole  edilio&  waaapon* 
UtmrnAj  pwrehiaed  bj  themoelFes,  wkhoot  any  praoonoerted  aotioii. 
To  ndate  an  agiaeable  inelanca ;  Onthedsy  of  itapaUicfttioii,  nine 
of  tke  menbera,  at  one  and  the  aHne  time,  not  stelM^g  their  oljaet 
ta  each  other,  praamad  at  Tioknor'a  eafnal  aets  each.  The  pnblie 
h&mg  Ihas  aapphated,  a  new  edition  was  forthwith  iasned.  It  ie  ster- 
aa4jfped,  and  obeeed  among  etanderd  Amerioin  aathoia.  Ho  has  sin* 
gnlar  abifity  in  tiaeing  out  and  ozpiasemg  thoee  hidden  oonneetions  of 
ttdngi,  and  dMO  eUgJit,  otheral  end  fbgitife  notiona,  whkdi  float  ea 
ttere  gliu^aea  or  vieions  in  most  men'a  mmde.  His  keen,  driioate, 
n§aa,  genial,  jubiknt  mind,  plays  aronnd  and  tl»oii|^  his  aabjeot, 
ftreading  its  irmj  ah«g  ovary  rein  of  gold,  IUm  eleoUrieity.  It  is  a 
merit  cf  his  leetnres,  that  they  are  nearly  all  npon  sol^eots 
Ihaagh  of  great  unportanoe,  are  so  otaneeoent  in  their  nature 
tkkt  theyaie  genetafyadnnoed  by  wiitera  in  Aa  most  mdiftrent  Baan- 
Bar.  Theremaikof  Whipple  regpodii^BiohardH.  Dana  the  elder,  in 
avariewof  his  works  in  ^  Bnminer,  may,  with  peeohar  emi^esis,  be 
i  ta  hismd^  Aat  they  oarry  widi  them  the  ofidenee  of  being  the 
I  of  his  own  thinking  and  Bring,  end  are  fcll  of  those  magiosl 
which  indioate  patient  meditation,  and  a  natore  rooted  in  the 
lofthi^^.  Wi& advise  Mr.  Whipple  o?«r  to  write  in  a  SBWOth 
of  atjle,  divested  of  die  aftoted  qnaiirtnem  of  either  Car- 
MjHb  or  Bmerson,  isutating  no  asthar* 

«<  If  any  visiter  go  to  Boston,  and  wiB  tdw  the  trodUe  to  go  into  the 
behsnge  News-room,"  says  Ofles,  the  fiunoas  essayist,  '<  let  him  kek 
inia  a  smsH  ofioe^  en  dm  left  hand,  as  he  enters,  and  ha  vriD  observe 
a  head  sestesly  appearmg  abeva  tha  deor,  bent  down  in  study  or  oom- 
pssiien.  Thst  head bekngstoBdwin  Peroy  Whipple,— ahead  that 
has  not  many  eqoala  in  tha  city  wheve  it  tfiinks,  or  many  snperiora 
in  the  nation.  Bven  physiesBy  ft  is  of  imposing  megmtode, —  of  a 
I  ftroe  asi  breaiiUh  of  brow,  which  mij|^  mat  on  Hie  shoidders 
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tf  a  LeibBiti,  or  a  LttdMT.  I«gt  Mi  of  daep  eoqpiBfiioD  ia  the  «ifib> 
paeknisdcKna  over  a  ciyackwa  heart;  and  filled  as  it  kwk^ 
of  noble  thoti|^  with  visioBa  and  eekringi  of  beaalj,  k  it  ennAed 
aid  warmed  with  most  maolj  and  geoeroaa  afisetioDa.  A  rare  man  is 
Mr.  Whipple,  in  a  rare  poaitioBu  These  he  sits  in  that  offiosi  aar- 
rounded  by  all  the  hard,  worldljp  passioiis  Ihat  jonmslism  osn  p«t 
into  type,  or  that  tnAc  oan  pot  into  man,  mnsing  oa  high  themes,  and 
deciding  great  qoestioDS,  in  the  re^ons  of  pure  thought,  or  m  the 
realms  (^  msny-hned  ima^nation;  calling  s{Hrita ficom  the  Tssty  deep 
of  intellect  or  fimoj;  settling  what  jdace  they  are  to  hold  in  the  nni- 
verse,  and  how  they  will  stsnd  reUted  to  dnration,  to  immortafity,  or 
to  oblivion.  But,  withal,  there  is  no  dreaminess  in  our  mnser,  and  no 
affiMtatkm  of  abs^Me  or  abstraction.  Ever  alive  to  fitiendship,  to  conr- 
tesy,  to  duty,  he  can  lay  aside  his  ideas  as  he  does  his  pen,  to  wdocxae 
a  brother,  to  diseuss  politics^  or  to  talk  about  the  weather.  Consider* 
ing  that  his  brain  may  have  been  kindled  up  with  the  splendid  oooflefh 
tions  of  Shelley,  with  a  light  almoin  as  q^ndid  as  SisUey's  own ;  or 
that  his  heart  may  have  been  panting  with  fiwlings  aroused  by  the 
intense  pages  of  Byron,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  of  more  thonnig^ 
self-command,  more  conqpleto  mastary  of  manner  and  o[  mind.  Look* 
ing  at  Mr.  Whipple  thus,  in  the  midst  of  new^iapers  and  mftrchants, 
and  understanding  in  what  things  his  bculttes  are  generally  eng^^ 
we  have  no  idea  of  a  mere  reaMrkable  naioa  of  the  ideal  and  the 
aetoaL" 

While  the  cognomen  of  Yoong  En^and  has  been  conoeded  to  a  mare 
dique  of  literati  in  the  grout  metropolis,  yet,  in  a  broader  and  mere 
generous  view,  we  readily  reeogniaa  the  eaubadBnen^  of  Young  Boston 
in  the  mere  than  a  theneand  warn  hearts  of  the  Mercsntile  libtaiy 
Assooiatkm, —  an  institution  whidi,  with  its  we^y  literary  eTwnisssi 
its  lectures,  its  extensive  library,  and  its  cabinet  of  euriositieB,  lajs  a 
firm  h(Jd  oa  commercial  and  inteUeetnal  pr^greaa,  and  ia  the  gkry  of 
our  city.  Toui^  Boston  is  a  nursery  of  genius  and  rare  conunon 
sense,  rivalled  only  by  our  sohools  of  learning;  and  we  hope  to  aee  ^ 
day  when  our  princely  eitiaeiis  will  endow  it  vrith  an  hundred  AounMai 
doUars,  the  inosne  of  wbieh  would  gvsady  advaaoe  its  neUe  ol^eeta. 
We  admire  its  programme,  mth  ito  SKeoutive,  directors,  trustees, 
mittoe  on  lectures  and  Ubrarians,  backed  up  by  committees  en  < 
tores,  die  Iftrary,  purchase  <^  boob,  newspapers  and  pamphlefcs,  mi 
coins  and  euriosilaes,  Kterary  exerdsss,  sudi  as  dedanatioB,  dsba% 
and  composition. 
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We  win  farther  ^Bp<ett,  to  introdnoe  to  efleotiv«  aSuaoA  of  Danid 
Noyes  Haskell,  whoae  untiriiig  effints  for  tiiis  institiition  hare  mmlj 
cstaiblislied  its  permanent  basis.  In  Ub  address  fi>r  liie  association,  at 
the  dedication  (^  their  new  rooms,  Jan.  8, 1848,  Mr.  Haskell  remarks 
of  the  weekly  literary  exercises :  *'  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  we 
oonld  better  afford  to  stop  oar  public  lectures,  to  sink  oar  fond, —  yes, 
even  to  vacate  these  new  and  beautiful  rooms,  and  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
tore  to  take  back  their  parchment  charter,  with  its  hcmored  autographs, 
—  than  to  give  np  these  freqnent  gatherings,  where  mind  meets  mind, 
truth  and  .error  grapple,  where  character  is  developed,  and  talents  find 
the  standard  of  their  infloenoe." 

Success  to  Young  Boston,  which,  having  &shioned  and  g^ven  consist- 
ence to  the  mind  of  our  young  American  Macaulay,  were  honored 
enough,  without  regard  to  the  resistless  influence  most  manifestly 
developing  talent  and  mental  vigor,  by  its  order  of  operation !  Success 
to  Young  Boston !  May  you  ever  be  ambitious  for  eminent  elevation  to 
the  post  of  honor  in  any  useful  pursuit  of  life,  as  have  your  Whipple 
and  Fields,  who,  though  never  having  roved  in  the  groves  of  Harvard, 
are  honorary  members  of  its  Phi  Beta  Eq)pa  Society ;  and  may  those 
of  yoa  who  aspire  to  the  post  of  honor  in  oommercial  life  be  coun- 
selled by  the  admired  Fields,  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 

"  Boti  Mir  pitliwfty  e'er  oondnot  to  tent  ? 
The  serduttt'i  hoDotr  is  his  spoticM  naaie ; 
Not  ciToiuDSor3)Qd,  just  najromd  to  the  raak 
That  pewM  ourrent  only  at  the  bank,  — 
Bat,  stamped  with  soul,  howe'er  the  winds  may  Mow, 
Large  as  the  tmlight,  and  unstained  as  snow; 
Do  good  by  stealth,  be  j«st»  hare  fiuth  in  man ; 
The  vest  to  heaven,  Ood  always  in  the  Tan  ;  — 
Though  silent  deeds  may  find  no  tongue  to  bless 

.  Throngh  the  load  trampet  of  the  pablie  press. 
TkM-hooored  oity !  be  k  mas  to  stand 
For  thy  bread  portals,  armed  with  trafic's  wand ; 
To  luvp  nndimmed  and  dear  thy  deathless  name. 
That  beams  andouded  on  the  rolls  of  £une  ; 
And  Ibster  honor  till  the  world  shall  say, 
T^wle  hath  no  worthier  home  than  yon  bright  bay.'* 

With  the  ready  hand  of  an  analyst,  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  eSMtiTe 
enrlioii  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  boldly  exhibits  the  striking  contrMt 
in  the  chanotens  of  Geoi^e  the  Third  aad  Oeotge  Washinglon.  The 
ihrae  i^  Georges  of  (Md  SBf^aftd,  by  an  iBl^ttra&t  on»^^ 
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N«w  Eiif^md  dnanwufanti,  vnoooteiooil j  owgnitri  ^  Bevolvliiii, 
which,  throogh  the  wkdon  and  ingKaJtyrfonr  WitUqgta^  urtiHiAri 
m  jadepikkfit  vqpiddie,  tad  inquired  wiik  &•  qwrit  of  mil  libertj 
evevy  Bttioii  on  IIm  i^e  of  the  irtMle  eirtb. 


CHARLES  THEODORE  RUSSELL. 

JULT  4,  1861.    F)R  IHB  OTTT  AUTHOBITEBB. 

Ghablbs  Theodore  Russell  was  bom  at  Princeton,  Hmb.,  Hot. 
20, 1815 ;  fitted  for  ooBege  in  part  at  an  academy,  and  in  part  wHIi  the 
clergyman  of  his  native  town.  He  ehtered  Harvard  College  in  die 
autumn  of  1838,  and  graduated  in  1887,  on  which  oocasion  he  gave 
the  salutatory  oration  in  Latin ;  and,  in  1840,  he  delivered  the  val- 
edictory address,  when  he  todic  the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr. 
Russell  studied  law  for  a  period  in  Boston,  and  at  the  Gambridge  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suifolk  in  September,  1889; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  month,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Bce- 
tcm.  He  married,  on  June  1,  '1840,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Ballister,  of  Doichester.  In  1848  Mr.  Russell  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  two  years  a  member, 
when  he  declined  a  reSlecticm.  Li  1849  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
House,  and  in  the  year  succeeding  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
of  which  he  is  now  a  memb^.  Mr.  Russell  is  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Princeton,  from  its  first  settlement ;  a  valuable  production, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  Rueeell,  in  the  peroration  to  the  patriotic  performance  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  remarks :  '<  We  hear  much,  in  these  days,  of  'a 
higher  kw.'  I  recognize  its  existence,  and  reverently  bow  before 
its  manifestations.  I  present  our  UnicMi  as  a  striking  monumait  of 
its  moulding  and  guiding  Omnipotence.  I  have  desired  lo  enhance 
the  value  of  the  magnificent  structure,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Builder.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  '  hig^ 
law,'  by  a  series  of  ooncurring  events,  reaching  back  throuj^  cen- 
turies, has  ekborated  and  evolved  this  sucoessful  experiment  of 
human  liberty.  Thus  originated,  I  ohdm  for  it  the  holiest  sanctaoPi 
of  this  law.  I  demand  for  it  the  mqpport  of  its  solemn  obligations. 
The  union  of  theae  Stales  hu  besn  aocoapliflhed  byUie  opntrihH 
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^mm^miimm  ani  oeBteiei^ftr  no  tnaMntar  iMigMftniirt;  ptr- 
fOM.  Ik  iM  mUum  and  nkimila  and,  k  1m  a  mmmm  to  huMuutjf. 
In  1km  hMgmgd  of  W«faiagtoQ, '  Ae  pMwnratian  of  d»  Mond  fire 
of  UMrtj,  and  the  destiny  of  Ifaa  repaUiBan  nodil  of  go^anunent, 
are  joaHij  oonaidered  as  deqply,  perh^ia  aa  finally,  staked  on  the 
esperiment  mtrnated  to  tiia  handa  of  the  Amerioan  people.'  Thna, 
aa  IfadiaoQ  has  truly  said,  are  we  'reqxxisiUe  fi>r  the  greatest  trust 
ever  ooofided  to  a  pditksal  aooiety/  Oora  is  not  the  doty  of  forming, 
bnt  preserving.  The  fi^thers  irere  fiuthftd  to  every  exigency  by  whidi 
God  created  it  We  are  responsible  for  a  like  fiathfiilness  to  every 
exigenoy  by  which  he  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  To  sudi 
fidelity  the  past  urges,  the  future  calls,  and  the  highest  law  oonunands 
us.  Evils  and  defecta  within  our  Unicm  we  may  well  and  earnestly 
seek  to  remove,  by  the  devek^ment  and  operation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests.  But,  wh^woever  lays  his  hand  upon  the  fiibric 
itself^  or  seeks,  by  whatever  means,  or  under  whatever  pretence,  or 
firom  whatever  source,  to  undermine  its  foundations,  is  treacherous  to 
humanity,  fidse  to  liberty,  and,  more  than  all,  culpsble  to  God. 

'^  This  is  the  inference  of  duty.  To  its  performance  hoipe,  by  its 
smile,  encourages  us.  All  efforts  fi>r  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  wiU 
be  as  disastrously  unsuccessful  as  they  are  singukrly  criminal  Never, 
in  its  existence,  has  it  been  more  earnestly  and  truly  perfiurming  its 
aiqpropriate  work  than  now.  A  feoph  in  the  aggregate  hi^y  and 
blessed  aa  the  sun  shines  upon  repose  in  its  jHrotection.  Every  rollii^ 
tide  brings  to  its  shores  multitudes  seeking  its  shelter.  Each  receding 
wave  carries  back  to  the  people  they  have  left  its  liberalising  influ- 
ence. Bising  midway  of  the  continent,  and  reaching  to  either  ocean, 
it  throws  over  both  its  radiant  and  cheering  Ught  Intently  the  strug- 
^Bg  nations  contemplate  its  no  longer  doubtful  experiment  Moral 
and  reli^ous  truth  are  penetrating  every  part  of  its  vast  domain,  and 
planting,  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  first  settlers,  the  church,  the 
sdiool,  and  the  college.  Its  Christian  missionaries  have  girdled  the 
gbbe  with  their  stations;  and,  in  all  of  them,  heroic  men  and  women, 
under  its  protection,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  silently  diflusing 
the  principles  of  American  liberty.  Already  a  nation  in  the  fiur  off 
islands  of  the  Pacifio  has  been  redeemed  by  them  fix>m  barbarism, 
assumed  its  place  amongthe  powers  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  very  last  mails 
teQ  us  is  at  this  moment  seeking  admission  to  our  republic. 

"  Thus  meeting  its  grand  puipoeesi  it  win  not  fidL    Man  alone  has 
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ttot  retredH,  thetebimdeoffreedMi;  mdwam  cloM 
tmte  h,  or  gcodjr  bttm  bj  beam  labe  it  dowA.  Qimw  dfeeeled  kite 
AnDKtkn  and  gnnrtli;'  ulrik  tma  ta  ili  ^ndg^  H  nfll  ba 
pfotootad  in  ite  pfogpeas  and  matmtjr.  Hie  atais  of  CML  w31 
down  Idndlj  upon  it,  and  angda,  on  Aa  beaila  of  diaBr  aOnary  wings, 
njn  linger  and  hofer  abore  it  To4aj  it  la  aa  fizaoly  aaated  aa  ev«r 
in  the  afiectionB  of  ita  citiaena.  Chnvdad  bj  ka  baidly  aeea  poirar, 
r^XMing  in  ita  proqwritjr,  not  atopping  toamtemplata  tbe  duoaoler  of 
its  origin,  or  to  realiae  its  transoendant  poipoae,  men,  fi»r  a  woawm^ 
may  caat  its  valoe,  apecalate- on  ita  duration,  and  even  diraatan  itadv- 
aolution.  In  the  administratioQ  of  ita-  afiirs,  oonfliQte  of  Cffmmt  nrfll 
exist,  sectional  interests  wiH  become-  excited,  and  sometimea  hoatile. 
3%e  views  of  ard^t  men  will  be  maintained  with  the  ardor  in  wUeh 
they  are  held.  A  dear  and  &ir  field  of  combat  will  be  left  «a  emr 
and  truth.  The  largest  fireedom  of  diacnaaion  will  be  BCinqmkntiy 
preaenred.  In  the  consequent  excitement,  there  may  aometimea  aeem 
to  be  danger  to  the  Union  itaelf.  But,  in  the  hour  c^p^il,  eaperioaoo 
ahowa,  and  e?er  will  show,  that  a  whole  people  wiH  rally  to  ita  anppoti, 
attd  smk  its fbaa  beneath  awdght  of  odhun  a  Ufa-time  oannat  aBeTiate. 
The  rain  may  descend,  the  floods  come,  and  the  winda  bhyw  and  beat 
upon  it,— ^  it  will  not  fidl,  for  it  ia  feiiDded  np(m  a  rock.  It«re8t8  npon 
gaaiantees  atnmger  cyan  than  laws  and  oonqpromiseB.  For  it  o«r 
iaAereata  combine  in  ovarwhelming  potency;  arcwad  it  dnatar  tka  BMad 
gkriona  asaociationa  of  oar  histoiy;  in  it  the  hopes  of  huoanky  me 
iavolfed;  to  it  our  hearts  cling  with  mdlying  lore;  for  it reli{^on,  ift- 
erty  and  conscience,  plead ;  and,  beyond  all,  mpon  it,  in  its  riper  yeaia 
aa  in  ita  in&ncy,  the  protection  of  God  reala,  a  i&eHering  ek«d  ftr  ila 
fiercer  day,  a  pUlar  of  fire  in  ita  da^Esr  ajght" 


**  One  gTMi  oUsM, 
WImm  lifjBimam  oO^riag  hj  diTitfing  otna 
Afe  kiiii  apart,  and  m&xmd  in  tke  dtmMm 
Of  Freedom,  wbioh  their  hOurn  fought  for»  aai 
Bequeathed,  a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinotkA  from  eaeh  other  laad, 
Wbow  8QBB  maet  bow  tiiem,  at  a  monareh*! 
As  if  his  aeoadesi  floeptre  were  a  wand 
FaUof  liiemagloof  exploded  acienee, — 
Sifll  ono  great  ^me,  in  fan  and  free 
Tiel  fMa  her  «MI»' wiMiVMad  aii^ 
Abvre  the  fkr  Attaatie.*'  Bfsav. 
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f HB  PAIBOL  AND  CONDUOf 
99  m  mxHB  BouMms  IN  MnoN,  m»i. 


Ab  tlie  Order  of  the  Ftaitrol  of  the  Bdti8h1Voo|»  in  Boston  aftids  a  oonoeption 
of  the  oondition  of  a  besieged  oity  when  garrisoDed  by  a  standing  armj,  we  here 
present  it,  and  qtiote  the  whole  reoord  as  it  stands  in  Waller's  Ordeily  Book,  1775, 
SOthDee. 

Head-qoartera,  Boston.    Parole,  Guilfofd ;  C.  Sign,  Kingston.    Genl  ofl^r  fiw 

to-morrow.  Grant.    Field  oflloer  for  lines.  Major  SH.    Day,  M%)or  Mitchell. 
JStijot  Aiigade,  Brown. 
Aiifi  Qr.  Mr.  and  Surgeon  10th  Regiment. 

The  Districts  are  as  follows,  i^pointed  to  eaeh  Oorpe.  The  commanding  oAoer 
wM  aeoordb^j  inspect  them,  taking  care  to  prevent  all  irregdaritles,  pot  a  stop 
t»  JDimM  Shops,  and  to  maka  a  fetm  of  all  peiaoDs' nasMS  that  here  Ueeosea  t» 
wUapirit— s  Kqaoas,  mmitgmiing  by  whom  siyed.  The  sAoan  of  the  PSqaaC 
will  kava  directUms  foom  thahr  reqpeotiYe  aommanding  offioem,  for  miting  aail 
patrolling  within  the  extentof  their  district,  taking  two  men  mith  tiiem  fiom  the 
ng^ental  guard  to  attend  them. 

Tbe  Soldien'  Wires  aw  not  to  lodge  out  of  thefar  respective  Districts,  the 
I  of  te  IMi  Reg't  to  risil  file  righ*  hand  of  Orange  Sinet,  from  the  near 
»to«beMedk;  *oes  of  «ie  2U  Beg^  firm  Alan's  Waif,  near  lisiit.  Osl. 
QMapbaU's  quartan,  on  the  leftside  of  Onags  Stwei,  ta  tbe  Neek,  and  aU  the 
brnea  leading  to  ye  Water;  thoaeof  the  63d  R^.  are  to  visit  ftoan  where  the  Hay- 
maiicet  stood,  up  Pleasant  Street,  and  aU  lying  between  (ids  and  HoUis  Street  i 
tboae  of  tiie  35ih  Beg.,  aU  that  part  of  the  town  that  kys  between  Hollis  Street 
and  Rmg  Lane,  inoloding  the  <|ttarten  where  Lt.  Gel.  Gair  lives ;  those  of  tha 
40lh  Beg.  ass  to  vkit  Newboiy  Street,  Frog  Lane  and  Water  Lane,  and  aU  tbe 
ADayi  It^yvtig  between  these  streets  and  tiie  Common.  The  Grenadisis  are  to 
iMt  all  the  lanes  laying  between  Water  Stnet  and  Bramfield's  Lane,  and  ron- 
alii;  batweoi  these  and  teOommon  — also  Ooaunon  Street;  those  of  the  40th 
to  visit  Beacon  Street,  School  Street,  part  of  Comhill,  Queen  Street,  and  Tramont 
ilnat;  those  of  the  45th  to  viat  Gbunbridge  Street,  from  l%ardon*s  Lane,Saiith- 
wsik  Goort,  Hanover  Street  to  the  Mill  Bridge ,  and  all  the  Lanes  ficom  that  street 
lalfcaMfflFted,  north  of  Goal  Lane— also  Wing's  Lane  and  Union  Stnet;  those 
ef  the  17th  to  visit  Goal  Lane,  Sndbory  Stoeet,  Tramond  Stmet  as  for  as  Sari 
l^tmf\mtA  all  tho  knss  between  Gamfacidge  Street  and  the  Mill  Pond  as  for  as 
flhaiden'sLMia;  thorn  of  the  4th  ta  visit  Gambridge  Street  firam  Shardon's  Lane 
laihawsatwaid,with  att  the  lanss  Uadi^  fiet  thsnoa  to  Beaoon  Hill— alaa 
Stveat;  thasi  of  tto  ftiMitfi  lairtmi  iaWast 
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Ho«M»  to  Tint  Obamhat  8«nai»  I^  fllnei,  Gimb  Lmm,  aai  ■&  tin  Ihm 
iMdiiig  fiom  thenm  to  the  IHU  Pood;  Ihon  of  ilie  47th  to  wit  tkur  om 
foarften ;  those  of  the  u  oonqNmies  of  U^  JnAnixj  to  vuit  Lereratt  OhtMjt 
wd  aU  the  Uuiet  In  the  wighbowfaood  of  BHrton's  Book;  thoee  of  the  4M 
to  Tint  Back  Stieet  as  &r  as  Prince's  Straet,  Middla  Stnetfiram  thal.totte 
Middle  Bridge— likmnee  Ami  JBtreet  and  Firfi  Stwet  as  fcr  to  the  aotUi— id 
«l  Sim  Oiiirt,  with  aU  the  Lanes  fiK)m  Baok  Stmt  to  Middto  Stnei,  fi^ 
Stnat  to  Fore  Stnet  and  Ann  Stnet,  and  fiom  these  to  the  Water;  1st  ] 
MMines  to  ridit  Prinee's  Street,  fiEom  the  oorMr  of  Baok  Stmt  to 
ttwn  Fany— likewise  Bfiddle  Steeet  to  Winnisimot  Feny,  and  all  the 
and  lanes  Ijing  between  them;  2d  British  Marines  to  visit  Fish  Street,  Ship  Street 
and  Ljnn  Street,  to  Gharfestown  Feny,  with  all  the  knes  from  these  to  Ab 
Water — also  all  the  Streets  and  La^  between  Son  Court  and  Winnisiinoi 
Ferry,  leading  from  Fish  Street  and  Ship  Street  to  Middle  Street;  tiiose  of  tlie 
44th  to  visit  King's  Street,  part  of  Gorahill,  fiom  the  IWn  House  to  Milk  Street 
as  fitf  as  Oliver's  Do(^,  with  all  the  streets  and  lanes  between  that  and  King 
Street —  also  that  part  of  Oomhill  from  the  Town  House  to  the  Theatoe,  and  nil 
the  Lanes  between  that  and  King  Street ;  those  of  the  3Stii  Beg.  to  visit  Gnm 
their  Bamusks  to  OUver's  Dock,  Fort  Hill  Lane,  part  of  Milk  Street,  the  Rope 
Waft,  Qreen's  Lane,  all  the  oross  Lanss  within  that  Distriot ;  those  of  tim  2ld 
Reg.  to  visit  Cow  Lane,  Long  Lane,  part  of  WJk  Street,  Bishop's  Alley,  and  the 
Lanes  from  thenoe  to  Marlboro  Street,  and  part  of  Summer  Street,  with  the  lanes 
from  Oow  Lane  to  the  Water;  those  of  the  65th  Beg.  to  visit  part  of  SnmHMr 
Straet,  Flounder  Lane,  part  of  Belcher's  Lane  and  South  Stnet  to  Windmill 
Point,  with  all  the  Lanes  and  Whar&  within  that  Distriot;  thoseof  the  5thBeg- 
iment  to  visit  part  of  South  Street,  part  of  Summer  Street,  Blind  Lane,  Shott 
Street,  and  all  the  Lanes  leading  to  the  Water,  between  Short  Stieet  and  South 
Street;  those  of  the  52d  to  visit  Aohmouty's  Lane  fiom  Short  Street  to  liber^ 
IVee,  and  all  the  knes  leading  to  the  Water;  those  of  the  Light  Infimtey  te 
visit  part  of  Orange  Sbeet  fixxn  Allen's  Whaif,^  with  the  Lanes  leading  dNm 
thence  to  the  Water— also  Newboiy  Stnet,  Susmsr  Street  as  fiur  as  the  New 
South  Meeting^iouse,  Blind  Lane,  and  POnd  St. 

The  paymasters  of  Begimeots  to  g^  to  Captain  McKeniie  a  List  of  tlieir 
respeetive  Drafts  received  fiom  the  18  and  59  BscimentB,  that  an  order  may  be 
given  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  payment  of  their  Bounty  Money.  The 
quarter  master  of  Corps  to  eafl  on  the  Dep.  Q.  Master  Gen.,  where  tiiey  will 
reomve  an  order  ibr  100  pairs  of  Otwpen  for  their  respective  corpa/lbr  wkUk 
they  will  give  receipts  and  be  answerable.    Hien  IbBows  Detail  ibr  Guard,  els. 


Notwithstanding  the  regubos  were  strictiy  forbidden  to  desttby  hoosss,  i 
or  trees,  during  the  siege,  they  demolished  the  steeple  of  Bev.  Dr.  Howard'a 
Chnroh,  suspecting  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  signal  irtsff ;  converted  the  edifeoe 
into  a  barrack,  demolishing  tiie  pews ;  thelHdSoatliweeusedasaridkig-eQliool; 
Dr.  Stilhnan's  Churoh  was  converted  into  a  hospital;  the  Old  North  iNs  demol- 
ished for  fhel,  "  although  tiiese  were  tiien  large  quntities  of  coal  and  wood  in 
ths  town,"  and  Btattle  street  Ctowh  was  used  as  a  barrack.  The  legubn  eom- 
I  destnying  the  ftMSi  aioeiid  Haaoock's  naaska ;  botGi^  pmeirtsd  it, 
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««iMMiiplii»lof  iMtelMlnttQ.  Bat  thrir  dirart  fengMum  im  a^yiifl  Lft- 
«ffigr  1n%,  wfaoi  me  of  «ho  ngidan,  ia  tttemptiBg  to  dkMantfe  Ht  iMachcs,  M 
CB  tfie  pttvemeniB,  and  ww  instenAfy  killad.  Dr.  Pambertoa  relates  that  tbe 
iataipiiBe  of  dertaroyiiig  Lgwrty  Tkee  wm  qndar  the  cligeetion  of  Job  Wi11iaM> 
•  teiy  vefiigee  fiom  tbe  oooalfy. 

Go7.  Gage,  wlio  fM  frittMft^  to  Hoiifwd;  lelalM  <•  I  dltiiietlj  zemember  a 
fiHle  eizoomslHioe  which  will  evidenee  hit  aamiir.  He  and  I  weie  waUdiif » 
mA  flopped  to  watoh  loaie  joaog  men  eoiewkig  hay  Ibr  the  troope  hi  rertea. 
WaHKWtheyirenabeirt  putting  aone  atome  ialo  tiie  bmidlee  to  kimaaetiiiir 
it  WM  laAher  a  menj  thin  a  aotiona  flmod,  £»  they  w«M  not  to  be  bear 
ffie  mild  qneriea  aooa  led  them  to  qneatioii  the  right  and  abandon  the 
B,  and  I  dodiit  whether  it  waa  ever  done  in  that  aeighborbood  afttrwacd." 


Headrqnarteta,  Bast(»,  17th  Nor.,  1775. 

Ifony  of  Hie  Mi^fy's  bjal  American  eatyeotB,  residiag  in  Boston^  with  tbeir 

^dfaereDte,  harii^  ofibred  their  aervioe  for  the  de&noe  of  tibe  pUoe,  the  Gom- 

r  in  Chief  haa  ordered  then  to  be  armed  and  formed  into  three  oompaaieay 

the  cmmmami  of  the  Hon.  Brig.  Gen.  Rngf^ee,  to  be  called  the  Loyal 

Americaa  Aaaooiaton.    They  will  be  diatingnished  by  a  white  saah  around  the 

left  arm.    Hon.  TRmolfay  Bnggjtoe,  CV— mandant 


IfltOcmipany. 


M  Company. 


MOH^paay. 


Ainjah  Willard,  Ciq[)tun. 
Thomas  Beaman,  First  Uent. 
George  Leonard,        Do. 
Thomas  Danforth,  Second  lieat. 
Samael  Payne,  Do. 

James  Putnam,  Jr.,     Do. 

James  IViAaam,  Captain. 

J<^n  Sargent,  First  Lient. 

Daniel  OliTer,      Do. 

Joehna  Dommer  Begers,  Second  lieat. 

Jefan  Bc^jg^es,  Do. 

Slei^iea  Jones,  Do. 

I^aaois  Green,  Captain. 
Ebeneser  Spooner,  First  lient. 
Josiah  Jones,  Do. 

Abraham  Savage,  Seeond  lieak 
William  Chandler^       Do. 
Nathaniel  Colpin,        Do. 
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HON.  THEOBOBS  LYMAN. 


1*5  im  liitSBliM|ilH«id«iN» 

Tbegdoie  Lyioaiiy  ft  diatingniihgd  merchant  of  Boston.  The  oefehrftted  Be?. 
#Qieph  S.  Bodminster,  a  rdatke  of  iSbe  hmSlj  by  mAniage,  waa  hia  ptiMto 
teaflher,  at  Waliham.  RwMatlhia  period  that ».  Bnwhninater  nitih-nawJa 
poetical  iiiTitatiQntDWmiamS.Shaw,aUtM>7iKend,orBoaton,k>viri*l 
a|t  the  Ijman  eountiy-aBai,  fiunooi  for  Hi  ptftmea,  catanota,  and 
(tiietbtardettieaof  thepboe.    We  extiaot «  paaoage  : 


**  Oooit,  aaA  with  kttMtac  flcpi  Um  walk  traV  i«n» 
And  ehat  diioiinlTe  on  the  themes  we  lore ; 
KeoeBy  wUh  sMBMiy  eweetf  theee  leenee  <^  yeWi 
Which  oft  te  HervHd*!  w»llt  w•^P••et^d  «^ 
Where  flnt  we  learnt  hi  fMendship  te  unite, 
And  UplceA  the  tihefai,  onhroicen  y«t  and  bv^ ; 
Where  Jodcmnt  ttfeoed,  wfeMe  vNaehBBBl  frew, 


Hen  act  with  wealth  eowplres  the  fioanda  to  sraoe, 
And  traoee  loTeUer  Unee  on  natore^fe  Ihoe. 
Ikiteraod  gaae  where  tMng  (iwffii  1arit| 


Young  Ljman  entered  PhOlipa'  Enter  Amimmy  m  1804,  and  waa  gadm' 
aled  at  Harrard  CkJlege  in  181(K  Ha  audaaviaBtoIavQpein  ISli^aad  waa 
atPteiswhileitwaaintheoooapatiaiiof  theanied  powen.  The  reaoltcf  Ui 
obierfatioDa  waa  piAlkhed  in  a  amaU  Tolinne,  entUled '' A  Few  Weeb  at  F^ 
On  hia  return  to  Ameriea,  he  resumed  the  atmiy  of  the  law,  to  which  he  hai 
Ijlfen  bis  attention,  rather  as  the  completion  of  « lUieial  education,  tiian  witii  aagr 
intention  to  engage  in  the  practice.  His  health  having  fiuled  hka,  he  waa 
adhriped,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  to  make  another  Tint  to  Sonpa.  Allv 
passing  some  time  with  hisnncle,  tiie  late  Samuel  Williaaw,  Esq«,  a  faankar^ 
aaUnence  in  London,  he  crossed  to  the  continent,  and  jsindd  hia  friend  Mr. 
Idward  Sverett,  thmi  reading  at  Qottingen.  Mr.  Ljman  emplojed  a  Aw 
weeks  in  a  tour  through  Mortiiem  Germany,  exploring  witii  great  inlereat  the 
aoenea  of  the  recent  important  military  events.  In  the  antumn  of  1817  h» 
letnmed  to  G«ttingen,  and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Sverett  to  Fwia.  Aboal 
eighteen  months  were  passed  by  these  gentlemen  t(»gether  in  tha  ftmtk  aai 
east  of  Europe.    An  outline  of  their  tour  is  gpven  in  our  artidb  on  Mr.  Eiawtt 

On  lus  return  to  America,  in  tha  antumn  of  1819,  Mr.  I^man  began  to  tdb 
an  interat  in  poUio  lile.    He  wm  aaooesrivally  aa  afknent  «mbsr  of  Mk 
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tj/lteTfiftkilliiin.  iBl8fi&b0Mifm4«heim»kiilMaonikfaA<»«iM 
4UMtJ^.  Uiik^mam  ymr^fmUiulmd  »  ectaiD  ketone  lyoa  the  atrtifr 
tM»  of  Itdj,  oQiUuiittc  II10  i«mAI  oCUb  inq^^ 

^nthewiBlerof  181&-aD.  G«i.  I^pmb  hid  ft  teite  fcr  Mifiteij  a&in,  and 
laA  an  aoihw  inlweil  iu  the  taloBteer  miliiSa  <tf  the  oommonwealth.  H»  naf 
Ml  aid  do  mma^^ Qm.  Bgooia,  ii  ogperof  <li»  AacUnl  aad  HonoraMe  Aitflhiy 
Ctepanj,aiidaM|HfoptB»«n^  >i^«l»*nifc^^^  Tha  diadpliDa  <tf  *9 
l^faiaaadBr  hlaoanuMndiraa  ^mtli^ hnprovad't^illft  he  naained  hitittea. 
Ji»«iiai^iQaeii  BH^ttr^^enend,  hnt^dMined  llie  a{y^^  bi  1695  ba  piih» 

•AfliftflMGijarilMD^pteacgrQf  iieUt^  8taftei,  in  ohe  vtteM,  8fo.,  «r 
vhiohaaaeond  aiiiiaB, eoia^ead  lo two TofaoMa, appeared  inlSaB.  Tfaiaiall 
walk  of  oonriderahle  loeeateh,  and  of  ahflitj  aa  airofk  ef  Wkaneb. 

ia  1834  and  1835  Gen.  Ljman  was  nu^or  of  the  oitj  of  Boeton.  Dming  hia 
adniafatntkA  efeniB  oooumd  xequiring  no  oidhiaij  ezeroise  of  finmieea  and 
ptodeooe.  The  peaoe  of  the  dtjma  dutoihed  bj  the  disgraoefbl  abditum  noli, 
and  the  baming  of  the  UmiKneCoikyent  in  Ohai^atown  produoed  an  exoitemenl 
<#»tai7dangeroiiadianM)termlhanei|^bormgiBetiropol]a.  The  vi^huiee  and 
diaefetion  <tf  Gen.  Lgrman  were  equal  to  the  oriaia. 

Kroia  the  time  of  hia  letiiement  firam  the  mayoralty,  Geo.  Lyman  withdrew 
from  paUio  Hlb.  He  had  mairied,  in  1820,  Mary  Eliiabeth  Hendenon,  of  New 
Toik,  and  had  paaeed  hia  aamBiera  in  the  ooontiy, —  Ant  ai  the  ooontry-aeat  d 
Qor.  Gere,  at  Waltham,  of  wlrfeh  he  became  tfa^  proprietor,  and  afterwards  at 
B^ooUiae,  on  the  estate  fermeily  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason.  Here  Gen. 
Lyman  boilta  beantliil  viOa,and  beatowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  npon  hia 
garden  and  ftrm.  He  iweame  an  actfw  member  isi  the  Horticidtaral  fSoeiety,  to 
whioh,  at  hia  deceaae,  he  made  Ihe  liberal  beqaeet  of  ten  thouaand  doOara. 

Aftsr  Ids  retfaement  iiom  paUio  life,  Gen.  Lyman  interested  himself  mnoh  ia 
the  pobfie  eharities  of  Boston,  and  gsite  hia  tbne  and  attention  to  sabjeots  eon- 
neeted  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  snflbring  oiasseB  of  the  oommnnity. 
lie  was  a  trastee  and  a  Kberal  benefiictcMr  of  the  fana  School,  to  whioh,  at  hia 
deoease,  he  bequeathed  tea  thousand  do&ars.  He  presided  over  the  Fnaon  HHth 
eipline  Society  ftom  M7  waiSl  his  decease,  and  was  an  efllcient  Mend  of  moat 
of  Ae  pnbKe  benevolent  instStotions.  Wn  great  work  was  the  ibnndalion  of  fli6 
Sliile  Relbrm  SiAmx^,  at  Weslhoro.  He  entertained  a  very  decided  opinion 
ef  the  neeessily  of  connecting  the  adnmdstetion  of  justice  with  measores  of 
flSftim.  Merely  to  pvnish,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jovenfie  detinqaents,  was, 
hi  Ids  jn^ment,  alike  crael  and  impoHtio.  IVmard  the  endowment  of  tiie  insti* 
tattm  JQst  named  Gen.  Lyman  during  his  Hfetime  made  a*  secret  donation  of 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  whidi,  by  his  w3l,  the  mmiificent  som  of  Wf 
•lonsand  dolars  waa  added,  ffis  name  will  deseend  to  posterity  as  Ae  Mier 
of  tids  adniiahle  InsCitutiuu. 

Gen.  Lynmn  wii  food  of  books,  and  ddtivated  a  teste  fcr  several  branches  of 
Meiary  inqofary.  He  oollected  a  very  vahudde  library,  wi&  Ae  contents  of 
whkih  he  waa  wen  acqnainted.  When  tiie  Bostoo  Athenasom  was  removed  to 
P^ariatreet,  he  took  the  lead  in  its  arrangement  and  decorsMoo.  He  was  proa- 
pareui  In  hb  dreomstanees,  haying,  by  jodicioos  management,  increaaed  a  brgs 
fhat  ha  nndwitiod  tte  traetfleof  money,  as  a  great  meanaef 
67* 
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•oti  of  lftenfilj,kiMmn  cdly  tD  UnMf  ^^ 

<m  hS^.    ffis  hand  was  nmrer  dcmd  on  way  meritorioiiB  application. 

Cton.  Ljinan  auiiifBd  lAi  kiglilj  M08Uipttrii6d  wife  and  a  dngfailttr  ^  0Mi>^ 
pnnuae.  In  1848  Im  iPBnt  wx  a  Aiid  tiDM  to  Sovopo,  MMi  Ida  hibIj  aoSy  iAa» 
wHh  »dan(^ter,  manM  Id  R.  G.  flhoir,  ^.,  of  Barton,  aro  loft  todbftoa  ya 
pranatova  loai.  Sholrtfy  anar  his  lolnin  to  Iho  DMIM  Slalw,  lio  diad'flft  Ua  wtth 
itewe  in  Bfeooklino,  the  17th  July,  1849.  He  waa  4  peiflon  of  h^^PfoiUii 
Bannen,  great  eronnen  of  temper,  eiwii|jiaty  in  an  Hie  velaliona,  and  i 
all  the  dotSea,  of  life.  HSa  ftiends  and  the  oountmi^  eonfidenllf  i 
feom  him  a  eontumed  osieer  of  afteadfly  groiHng  otoAihieeB,  and  hia  dtetti  ^ 
JQBlly  regarded  as  a  piddio  oalamify. 


(from  tbe  Boitoa  ^nuoript] 

PETER  FANEUIL  AND  THE  CRADLE  OF  LIBERTY. 


Ommayaaaiioeemftiftjraeanli  ftr  tha*  ideaukioai  peek  of  pieldid  papfma  1 
Fitter  Piper  piofced,  aa  fer  the  origM  ImU  that  Peter  HmmH  boilk    liha 
RaehoPa  fnt^Kitn,  it  i$  not.    After  all  the  repaiatJona,  and  fihangen,  and  hard 
faammeiings,  the  haa  nndergone,  vn  may  aa  wall  aeaieh  wjjkhin  the  waOa  af  CM 
liOMideafcrthoaeferyriha  of  H^e  oak  w^^iei^aoB^  fifty  yearn  affl^iwae^^^ 
in  the  bo^  of  the  fixate  Ounatitutam. 

in  the  olden  time,  the  mailntiBan,  likia  the  monnen^  want  ''aboot  iim 
atraetB."  The  inhabitanti  were  aerfed  a*  thair  doon.  Aa  eaiiy  aa  1634,  <9«r, 
Whittiop,mhiajoaEiial,apeafciof«BBarlDetwhiohwaB  kept  in  Boitan,  "^  on 
1!hiii8day,«lieffith  day  <^  the  week."  lya  weekfy  maiket  on  the  filUi  day  la 
mentioned  by Dooglamaaof  1639.  (YoL  i. page  434.)  T!liiB>Ithin^fnftaion<r 
to  a  gathering  of  mSksa  and  bnym  at  one  apot,  and  not  to  any ' '  nmUe  temple ' * 
feratorageandaheteer.  Citiaena  difced  aa  to  the  heat  method  of  getting  tfceg 
frovtmt.  Some  preferred  tlw  old  mode,  aa  it  waa  aoppaaed  to  aaae  time ; 
wereinfeforoffaB?ingaooauMnpoint,wfth«oofeiedbaiUiBg.  Ftetieai 
fefBMd ;  te  ottiaem  waied  wroth,  and  qaairelled  abant  tfaair  amai  like 
doge.  Thoae  who  were  in  fewar  of  amekat^maaea  prevailed.  Three  were  eteoted; 
one  at  the  Old  Nortii  Square,  one  where  IWwoil  Hall  now  atanda^  and  one  near 
libeity  IVee.    People  were  no  kmgar  aapplied  at  timir  heoam. 

It  aeema  tery  atnnge  that  thia  aenaible  awangement  ihoDld  haae  led.to  tinlnat 
enlrage.  The  maieoontente  aeeembled  together  ki  the  inght, '« di^;aiaad  like 
elBigjmen,"— the  deytt,aoamlhnaa,  awamee  thheite«or,^and  "  totally  daaaal- 
bhedtheoenliemaitetJionm."  Thia  ooooned  aboat  the  year  1736-7,  or  abont 
Ike  tin«D  of  Andrew  Puienil*adenlh.  Sneh  » the  aoeoont  of  good  okL  ' 
Pemberton.    (M.  H.  0.  iii.  255.) 

The  popokr  aentiment  prafenled  tiie  feoonatrootkm  of  the  oentre 
e,  tin,  fai  1740,  Jaly  14,  a  twrnamatrng  wna  heUto  eoMteapotUkmfer 
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iMtlii«,itWMilited«lMiifMerl!MBQUUd  oAnd^at  Ueoim  ooit,  tobuUd 
«  maikBt-hoaie  <m  tbe  towa'ft  ]«id,  in  DoolMqittie^  lor  tti*  nie  of  the  fcofwn, 
if  tii0  «iii«HM  woild  kfiU J  eiifowier  biBk  a»  to  do»  piMe  tlM  nae  undor  proper 
TupilitimMi,  and  nwiiittifin  it  for  tiuU  um. 

Ab  k^Nflnoa  htuiemftwbiit  eiteiMivelypmailed  that  Mr.  l^MoU'iprofMiMa 
WHi  Bot  eowttoody  MOMved  ly  hit  Moty^tiiem,  and  thuk  ftjmjority  of  aevMi 
mif  nan  i&  &vcf  of  it. 

Ob  tbe  oontnuiy,  Ifr.  Jhmaa^^B  punywl  nai  noeired  with  the  most  unple 
dMMWtuHnnr  of  gmtefui  leqpeot.  There  were  two  qveetune  befiire  the  laeet- 
lag:  Jinl»flheU«foto(^tfaMilnhepeieedtoI^tBrF«Beuil&rhistibeialo&rf 
Seeondlj,  shell  we  g;i?e  up  the  itineient  syeteiiiy  and  have  »  madcetrhooae  oa  0m^ 
eonditioDe!  Upon  the  fiist  queetioii,  there  wae  bat  one  mind ;  on  the  eeoond, 
there  were  two,  A  vote  of  thanks  to  llr.  Faneoil  was  instantly  passed^  without 
«  dissentient.  Bat  the  second  question  was  the  vexed  qaeedon  renred,  and 
•aeited  the  passions  of  the  people.  Of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons 
present,  three  hnndredand  sixfy-seven  cmiy  voted  in  fiivor  of  granting  the  petition 
of  Pahner  and  others,  giving  a  minority  of  seven  only. 

Aoeosdingly,  the  wotk  was  oovunenned ;  and  it  was  oompleted  SiBpt.  10, 1742, 
**  on  whidi  day,*'  says  Dr.  Snow,  "  llr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  who  was  employed  in 
Mlding  ttp  marlMt-hoase,  waited  on  the  seleotmea,  by  arte  <tf  P.  Fanenii,  ]^^ 
aMl  delkpsred  lhe»  tbe  key  of  said  house." 

PitMr  was  a  laagniiennt  fiittow.  An  aaitiqnarian  friend,  to  whosA  the  &noy 
has  Ijnealiy  dsapsnd^  throaf^  a  fine  of  hi|^ly  respeotaUe  antiqaarian  anoea* 
tas,  infeiaM  me  that  his  ihther  handed  d»wn  to  him  «  tradition  whioh  is  ear* 
tainly  plausible.  It  nms  thus:  While  tbe  madut^houae  was  in  piogressf-** 
probably  on  paper,  ^  it  was  si^SgBeted  to  PMer  that,  with  very  littte  adiitiflnal 
eapsnee,  a  splendid  town-hall  might  be  oonslnioted  over  it.  Petards  heart  was 
^te  as  foomf  as  the  market-heose  and  town-baU  together,  and  he  ebeerfidly 
emfcHMed  the  si^Sgestion.  Tbe  trsdition  goea  a  little  tether.  When  the  ooat 
waasouaedup,  PMer  scolded -*-aHtde.  Very  tikflly.  Mr.  Peter  Isaeail  wv 
■otansoDoeption,  Ipseaume,  to  the  eommen  mfe. 

Tbe  keys,  as  I  have  statsd,  w«re  presented  to  the  town  Sept.  10, 1742,  with 
tf  that oearlesy,doabtlsss,tewyeh  be  waa remarkable.  Peter's  relativaaand 
•sanectfans  are  somewhat  BOBMrens;  TbedisnendaBts  of  Betgamin,  his  brotfaei^ 
are  ssattered  oeet  the  ooontr^.  It  will  be  eqtMdly  gmteiul  to  them  and  bononk 
Ue  to  ear  Ibiei^tfaen,  to  eodnbit  a  pestioB  of  tbe  leeosd. 

8^  II,  1742,  at  a  meortag,  in  the  new  ball,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  meved  by 
tbe  Hon.  J<An  Jefties,  vide  of  the  fate  Dr.  Mm  JeAies.  Ib  this  vote,  it  is 
staAed  that,  wheseas  Peter  FwamU  hsa, "  at  a  vuy  gntk  expesne,  erected  andUe 
sttnetare,  te  exoeediBg  bu  irst  proposal,  iiMwsaneh  as  it  oontaias  not  onlf  a 
boge  and  soAcient  aceomntodation  te  a  market  phee,  bot  a  spacious  and  BMSt 
beantifbl  town-haH  over  it,  and  sevesal  otbw  oonveBient  rooms  whidi  may  prow 
feiy  beneicial  to  tbe  town  for  offices  or  otherwise :  as  tbe  said  boiiditig  bei^ 
new  finidied,  he  has  delivered  possession  thereof  to  the  seleoteieB  te  the  usaof 
Ibatawn:  it  is  tiieretee  voted  that  tbe  town  do,  with  tbe  uteost  gratiMa, 
nd  aeeept  this  moat  genstoys  and  aabfe  benefiMtisn,  te  the  aaa  and 
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Bowdoin,  Eh|.,  Aadiew  (Hifv,  Em^,  Cteytein  WiA«M 
r  €bMd(m,  BkI.,  and  Mr.  GhMlM  AfilMfp, «» iPi#  «pMi  BMdr  ] 
apd  m  the  Dime  of  the  town  to  nndbr  kiM  «heir  Aoil  kMV 
tJM  >  gift,  with  their  payewtfaittfak  and  othatiipwMiD^efi 
Ailij  —y  be  abaadMrtiy  rowiaymiiJ  with  the  Difiae  Hpiriag,'* 

Im  addilm  te  thit  veto,  the  citiMV  piMd  MWther,  ttet^  hdi  dni*  ki 
4MM  AmvI  Hili,ftnver,withatfa»portH*orFbmBriwMheiiiifttei 
a*  fiifl  lenglh  and  ph^ed  themiB.  On  the  14th  of  Manh,  1T44,  a  ^ala  WM 
)thelMM«il  nrma,  eatvad  and  gftt  by  Meaw  Beahon^  ta  be 


aaya:  "  P»ei<oaa  to  the  Bapaiaiiias  the  f  iitiaiti  of  ] 
.  Obaan^ and Odl.BHT<,WBie  peaaurgd  bytfaa  town, and  hai^^  ia  «ha 
haa  It  ia  faRwaed  they  www  eaaied  of  by  the  IhitMli/*  fiia  pwliait  cf 
Imraa  at  present  in  the  hall  waa  painted  byHeniy  SMgent, 
pataented  te  the  MeawmhiweHi  Hiatcrieal  fiaaie^  by  Mm  Jonee,  a  | 
«r  fMer's  aieto,  Mary  Ann. 

li»ori|^bnildi^waabnthalfthewidthof<faepicaent>andlinfc»nu  utwia 
high.  The  hall  eonld  contain  but  one  fbiaMiii  pwMM.  iathei 
nfftnaday,  Jan.  13,  mi,  f  MMoil  Hdi  wns  daatroyed,  nd  nath^  left  1 
bntthewaOi.  On  the  28d  ef  the  idbnlng  Maiih,  «he  tewn  voted  to  i 
and  the  atate  antheriaed  n  lottvy  to  meet  the  esptue:  Xh«n  weae  iiinal 
dhMMa.  A  ticket  ef  the  aweoth  ckat  Kea  before  m%  bewhig  dato  Maeeh,  1717, 
wMh  the  ^Moioae  antogmph  of  John  Hanoook  a*  the  bottoai. 

The  bniiding  retained  ito  primitire  proportiona  till  1805,  whin,  the  iff  mi  lai 
if  the  pnblie  leqnning  ita  cnhngeaMt,  ita  wtdth  waa  inaenwi  fieni  fcty  to 
eighty  ftet,  and  a  third  atory  added.  AveryiiBple  inie  maybe  famirhaiftt 
tfaeee  wha  wonM  eonpare  the  aiae  of  the  pnaent  baiftding  with  tet  of  the  gn- 
mhie  Peter  iWumii  Hall.  lUn  a  noeth^Miat  view  cf  the  hdL  Ihcravanaven 
windows  befiire  yoa,  in  each  atory.  Ran  a  petpendieiilir  IhM  froat  th 
thaangh  te  eenire  of  the  middk  window  to  the  tGf>  of  the  belt,  a*  the  1 
thetiiird  story;  earryastraii^  lineirani  tfiat point  nsarly  to  the  tepaf  the 
aeosnd  wfaidow,  on  the  ri|^  ia  te  thbd  story.  Ihal  poMt  is  te  apes  of  te 
•Idpodinent  From  that  pobt,  draw  te  eemspendiBg  roof  line  dowa  ta  te 
haltn»teeomer,andyaahaYeaproiiiof  te  larfint  ahnutait,  aM  of  nkitk  m 
wen  exhilMted  by  Dr.  Snow  on  te  plan  hi  his  history  of  Bratsn^ 

Small  as  te  orighad  atraatasa  asay  appear,  whm  eompared  with  tepnaint, 
»wna  a  magnitont  donation  ler  the  timea.  itnwy  weUbeeenofaksadaaMiri^ 
ieont  gift,  ftom  a  sfai^e  indtridoal,  in  174a,  when  we  consider  tfant  Ito  lepafa,  in 
ITftl,  wore  aeeompimhed  byteaidof  te  mini  isiii  iili1i,andtewriatiMief<i 
littery  which  eootinnid  to  oome  te  oommnnity  ler  aaranl  ] 

ApamhopperwMnottecr^ofFtoterlmwafl'BSRni.    li 
itwaa;  ler  a  gilded  gmmhopper,aa  half  te  world  knama*  tote  vane  q 
k  of  nmeoa  Han, -*  and  a  gilded  paatepper,  aa  aaanr  of  «a  wa&  ] 
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■ppiwlf I  iHt  to  ito  HMMMJen  titnw  Boter  lMa<Bfl  lh>e4  aad  died,  ftel  hcMto 
^nakJUandoseBpiadtyMiqpcie  Aadwiw;  aadhebid  mmmBmm  aoveftir 
I  ttoetboiiti.  Hiw  nyealh^  wwteily  lidsof  old  T^oiimwK<toeal> 
)tlieiMlieAotonfa»kl»WiiHM  FUMifM,  wlMMe  pelhieal  i 

1  iiii^t  HboI  iiriinfy«lN*Bi«Br*scMtiraB»9mMlM|ficr,         Osl  Mi 
ihftfeaoeoimtholiAdlMeMMftHiUtotiitMUsB.    B«ll tmdiifyoeflilMtiMi* 
i*  iMM  mt/b  w.    The  lilootioii  of  a  ^immiifijp^mi,  for  a  vim,  wm  made  in  initaAioii 
lif  llHir  ouMtpfe  wiia  plaeed  «Im  Tiiy  Mme  ili^  ajxtt  i^ 
JhefaflBge  in  LottdoD. 

MwleMiiiliiMtlieiiinatthMgkvy.  Etow ToadQj,  by  tiM  powerl)f  Ime- 
iniAioii,  I  niee  him  from  Ae  dead,  bolt  apright,  with  his  over  portfy  fotn,  aai 
k  of  AMiloiMMe/  aad  lyeikii^  foiwmnii  abool  Ihoee  if»  p^iee  of  ambe^ 
Madeifa^aaohaahkAriind  Defaaoejhad;  and  thai  beet  book  of  ai 
lof  coolutj,  of  a  faage  oharaotar,  for  the  maid's  leadiag!  There  he  ii,  al 
r  of  ya  Ib^fah  ehariai,  <<  ha&dMme,  bat  noihhig  ggndy,'' with  hia  aimf 
,  and  hk  Sogliah  eoadmimi,  and  hie  Ib^rii  hotaes,  and  thai "« slraight 
aegn>  kd  "  perched  behind.  I  see  him  now,  helphig  in  ICss  Mary  .Anne,  Ui 
iter;  aad, as  ha  ascends  ttie  steps,  wrapping  his  doak  avoond 
I  wiih  Ihat  idntieal  <<  searto  dbrA  e^Os  tjei^f  Aor  9iM% 
itanity4)f  man's  antidpatioas,  the  eocaiional  suddenness  of  his  aammoaa 
,asldoB&  fold  a  mora  gnphk  ittastration  then  in  the  case  of  tins  nobia- 
[and  most  hospitable  gontfeman.  When  he  received  the  gyatefal 
tSonsof  thamagnateaef  thetown,whocaBM  tothmokhimfor  his] 
what  conld  have  been  so  Uttis  in  his  thoBgMs,  or  in  thebs,  as  the  iieathathe 
wnaaa  aeon  to  dial 

fit  abontltve  years — ive  shart,  faizcaieas  years— after  the  death  of  Aainm 
Iwmail)  FelBr,  his  foverite  nephew,  was  cemmitlBd  to  the  groond,  Maiah*l#, 
mfi,01dS^.  ne  evant,  firam  its  saddeanees, and  from  the  aonaMa  and 
at  character  oi  the  iadividiml,  paodaoed  a  deep  sensation  ki  the  ifUkgg, 
I  was  nothmg  bnt  a  seashore  viUage  then.  In  1728,  sodm 
I  before,  vra  kam  from  Poaglsss,  i.  581,  that  there  vreie  hot  three  1 

poDs  on  the  peninaak.  fhk  eveaA  was  nneipeoted  by  the  living,  and 
had  bean  aqnallymieipcstsd  by  the  dead.  Death  smc  to  FMer  fike  a  thief  k 
^hasimymgbt.  He  had  net  kehed  for  tte  miwekome  vniter.  He 
■awitt.  By  thkafant,leijimin  wasieatoradto  Ms  bkthri^t,ami  old j 
k  aappcaed  to  haaa  tmned  avar  indignant^  hi  hk  coin. 

of  tfak  nofak^piriteddMeendBatof  the  HigMnotB  af  BoeheMo 
hi  the  Isnanil  tomb,  hi  the  westerly  aomsr  of  tha  Gmnsiy 
Thk  tomb  kef  daih  fraeatone,  wiA  a  freestone  skh.  UpontheaMl> 
laf  thatoad>th8ae  k  a^abkt  of  ikte,  ofoi  wWeh  are  ae^ptared,  wUh 
ska,  the  fom^asma;  whik  upon  the  freestone  akh  ana 
,a*the  tap,  M.  M.,-^awneaai  mm,  of  coaasa ;  i^  at  the  boMsm  of 
tfcaikhy^-aewwl  apskgy  for  tfca  eid 
IMi^^andj 
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The  ftiplmiitinn  wfaioh  arises  in  my  aund,  of  this  sinkiiig 
tills :  I  believe  this  tomb,  whose  aipeot  is  simple^  solid ,  and  sntiqiiey  to  ham 
been  fasiU  by  Aikkew  I^uMoil,  who  was  a  weallhQr  menhant  bene  as  a^iy  as 
1700 ;  and  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  hidy  whom  he  mairied  in  Hollai!, 
and  whose  beantyis  traditirml  spwoshev  dasonndantS- laadn  thsMeafc  esalMMKe 
— beanty  fiv  ashes-:- in  this  veiy  sepulohre.  ht  this  toeab  Aadiaw  waa  b«nad 
by  Peter,  Feb.  20, 1737,  and  Peter  by  his  brother  Benjamin,  March  10, 17^ 
Old  Style ;  and  here  Benjamin  himself  was  laid,  after  an  interval  of  t«<y«ad- 
fyetj  yeaa,  where  there  is  neither  work,  nor  danoe,  nor  will,  nor  oodioiL 

The  arms  of  Peter  Fanenil,— I  have  them  before  ma  at  this  moaMoi  on  kit 
massiye  silver  pej^per-pot, — he  fi>and  a  plaoe  &r  them  on  many  of  his 
sions,  though  I  cannot  say  if  on  all  the  articles  which  came  inta  the 
of  G^llam  Phillips,— were  a  field  a^eat— no  chef«m— alaige  haait^m^a 
fiiitable  emUem,  in  the  oenfcn,  gales — seven  stars  e^idistaat  fram  eaeh  atfisr, 
and  from  the  mar^  of  the  escotchaen,  eitending  from  the  iwiistgr  ekief  Id  tka 
dezler  base — in  the  sinister  base  across  moaUn,vnthin  an  annnlet-*  no  sooll*- 
no  sopporters. 

The  arms  upon  the  tomb,  though  geMially  like  these,  and  like  tha  ama  «• 
oth.er  artidee  once  Peter's  and  still  extant,  diftr  in  some  important  puiiiirnkiw, 
and  seem  to  have  been  quartered  with  those  of  another  fiunily,  as  the  aiva  af 
Aadiew,  being  a  ooUateral,  mi^t  have  been.  A  halmat»  benoatk  the  marHet, 
oq^ecially,  is  wholly  different  from  Peter's  csest  Sooh,  pieoisely,  aie  ^  aims 
on  the  seal  of  wax  upon  Andrew's  vnll,  in  the  Begistiy.  Hence  I  infer  thai 
Uncle  Andrew  built  Ihis  ancient  sepu)dire.  Arms,  in  days  of  old,  and  stifl, 
where  a  titled  nobility  exists,  are  deemed,  for  the  popolar  eye,  snfficient  evidenoe 
of  ownenhip,  without  a  name.  So  thought  Undo  Andcew,  and  he  left  tha  free- 
stone  tablet  vrithoot  any  inscription. 

Some  ive  years  after  the  testator's  burial,  the  tomb  was  again  <»panad»  to  let 
in  the  residuary  le^jpatee.  Peter'a  was  a  grand  foaesaL  The  Evening  Post  of 
March  3, 1742-3,  foretold  that  it  would  be  such ;  but  the  papers,  whioh  daaht? 
lass  gave  an  account  of  it,  are  lost.  The  files  are  imperfoct  of  all  those  primitive 
joomals.  At  first,  and  for  years,  the  resting-place  of  Peter's  iemaii:«.viaa  wall 
enough  known.  But  the  rust  of  time  began  to  gMber  upon  men's  manmriis. 
The  Fiaeuil  arms  ere  long  became  unintelligible  to  sooh  as  stroUad  among  the 
tombs.  That  ^'hatubome  chariot^  hiU  nothing  gmid^^''  with  Peter's 
bearings  opon  its  panels,  no  longer  roUad  akmg  Troamonat  and  Quean  i 
and  ComhiU,  and  drew  up,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  before  Trinity  Church,  timt 
Brother  Peter  and  the  ladies  mi^  sit  upon  their  cnshions,  in  No.  40,  while 
Brother  AddingttmDavadport  gave  them,  aaermoQ  npnnthn  apfintnlinsl  ■iinnnwifla 
Tka  good  people  had,  therefore,  forgotten  all  ahcmt  the  Fanauil  aaus,  and  bates 
aigreat  many  yeaia  had  rolled  away  tha  inquiry  naturally  aroee,  in  popolat  pkift' 
SBology,  "  WkerBt^mUs  ums  it  that  Piter  Fmmul  toss  imiedf  " 

Some  worthy  old  cituen, — Qod  bless  him !  — who  knew  rather  moie  of  tUs 
BMVtter  than  his  nei^^bors,  and  vias  well  aware  that  the  arms  irould  )»  hot  a 
dead  letter  to  posterity,  resolved  to  serve  the  public,  and  remedy  tha  defeofe.  Vf 
ha  goes  into  the  Granary  Ground,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Old  Mortality,  and,  with 
all  his  orthognqphy  in  his  ear,  inscribes  P.  Fomxl  upon  the  tablet ! 

ASmoir  or  m  Qio  Scmooi. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


it  fvMblj  BO  mmey  efaee  tfaotM  of  'WmMogboa  and  Frankfin,  iiior» 
luoaiuiiiblj  inlerwxoaghl  into  the  histovj  of  oar  owmtrj  than  tiiat  of  Daniel 
Webster.  However  iniea  maj  diftr  ftooi  him  on  particular  qnestiona,  —  on 
tHtfh  or  ooRenej,  on  banks  or  levennes,  — all  men  agree  that  no  one  has  lifted 
the  reputation  of  the  country  so  high  ftr  great  thoughts  and  dassio  eloquence. 
He  has  bron^  to  the  service  of  the  country  the  most  stupendous  mtellect  it  has 
ever  produced.  And  when  the  time  comes — which  we  hope  may  yet  bo  distant 
— Ibr  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  we  believe  it  will  be  granted  by  foes, 
SB  wcH  as  claimed  by  friends,  that  the  very  strongest  and  greatest  man  of  the 
age  wili  have  departed  from  the  world.  His  name  will  be  a  tower  of  strength,  to 
which  every  American  vrfll  point  with  a  just  pride,  in  argument  for  American 
intefieot.  When  political  animosity  shall  have  died  away,  and  rust  gathered  on 
the  sword  of  party  vindictiveness,  we  believe  that  all  Americans,  north  and 
•Otth,  east  and  west,  young  and  old,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  or  of  whatever  fitith 
or  creed,  win  agree  in  installing  Webster  in  the  very  bluest  intellectual  seat  in 

ABMtiCa* 

*  Jbr  real  mental  muscle,  we  think  Mr.  Webster  must  be  regarded  as  the  great- 
eel  living  man.  Many  may  transcend  him  in  particular  departmehts ;  none,  we 
fliink,  can  equal  him  .in  all.  Humboldt  may  grasp  a  more  minute  uad  extensive 
geographical  or  scientific  knowledge ;  Wellington,  or  Scott,  excel  him  in  mifi- 
tary  skQl ;  Kossuth,  in  versadlity ;  Clay,  in  impassioned  and  spontaneous  dec- 
tarnation ;  and  Calhoun,  when  living,  may  have  wielded  a  keener  metaphysical 
•eimetar.  And  so,  periiaps,  we  might  run  through  the  catalogue  of  the  most 
Sostrious  men  of  the  age ;  but  in  a  scale  of  mental  measurement,  where  tiie 
inteOeot  stands  up  in  full,  perfect,  proportioned  and  dereloped  stature,  Webster 
tiiWBis  above  any  other  man  who  now  treads  the  ^obe. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Bfr.  Webster,  more  than  of  most  statesmen,  to 
leeord  the  evidence  of  his  transcendent  powers.  Wa  speeches,  in  their  pon- 
derous maasiveness,  are  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  %U  such,  they  vrill  ever 
iriiaain  Theyare  as  durable  as  the  ooostitation,  as  the  country,  as  the  Ian- 
gaage.    lliey  are  immortal. 

In  hearing  Webster,  we  are  impreflsed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not 
aroused  to  the  fulness  of  his  power.  There  seems  always  behind  unmeasured 
capability.  The  phunmet  never  touches  the  depths  of  his  mind.  They  are 
b^Ottd  soundings.  In  his  mi|^estefinrts,  the  hearer  f^b  that  if  the  occarion 
were  however  greater,  there  is  a  latent  capacity  in  tiie  orator  to  meet  it ;  that, 
if  need  ahonld  be,  he  could  rise  still  higher,  and  pour  out  his  resistless  argument 
in  eompaotod  sentences  of  yet  greater  power.  The  colossal  grandeur  and 
■opremaoy  of  tiie  great  harmonious  mind  of  Webster  are  bodied  forth  in  a  head 
of  onequalled  fulness  and  preponderance.  It  is  a  battery  of  thought,  the  symmetry 
of  whore  external  propordons  makes  it  a  model  of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  Thorwaldsen,  the  Swedish  sculptor,  after  passing  hi 
review  the  heads  of  the  most  emment  men  in  £ur<^,  and  the  kmg  list  of 
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antiq^,  ■•  ha  appw^ebed  the  martb  le^ 

iog  before  it,  prooooneed  it  the  grandest  qpecioMD  ha  had  e?er  aeeo.    Natat 
haa  inacribed  frialnnH  wjgm  laim  imhcr  wtM  ^piforfug  qlmnnfff ,    ffii 
and  bmwnj  form,  hia  darion  vdoe,  hia  large  and  hwtroaa  ejea,  and 
;  braia»  pcodaioi  bun  0001 CHL 1 


It  18  extraordinaiy  that  Webater  should  have  maintifiiied  hia  health  and  alMlitf 
to  think,  apeak  and  work,  amidst  snch  protracted  and  gigantic  labors.  Severn^ 
two  jean  weigh  heavilj  xspon  eren  those  of  the  hardiest  of  oar  race  idio  an 
permitted  to  reach  that  period,  and  whose  labors  may  be  most  &vorabla  ta 
health  and  longevity.  Bat  when  we  reflect  how  moch  Mr.  Webster  has  aoooai- 
pBshed, — a  professional  study  and  practice  of  itself  saffident  to  break  down  a 
sturdy  constitution,  —  six  volumes  of  the  ablest  speeches  that  ever  graced  from 
human  tongue,  —  a  life  of  official  toil,  as  legjdator  and  Secretary  of  State, — the 
excitement  of  personal  homage  such  as  has  been  rarely  tendered  to  mortal, — 
the  vast  concerns  of  his  own  private  business,  and  the  constant  exoo^tataooy  the 
working  of  tiiat  mind,  which,  in  its  vrear  and  tear,  requires  machinery  of  si^e- 
rior  texture  and  power, — and  we  are  amaaed  that  even  his  iron  frame  haa  nol 
long  rince  surrrendered  to  these  crushing  labors.  Keverthdess,  we  see  hia  at 
this  day  with  a  mind  as  unclouded  and  vigorous  as  ever,  delivering  the  most 
splendid  arguments  before  courts  and  juries,  —  speeches  and  daswioal  addrcasei^ 
aa  occasions  occur,  —  conducting  a  most  extensive  private  correspondenoe ;  and. 
amidst  these  and  other  labors,  carrying  on  the  correspondence  and  business  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  triumphantly  grappling  witibi  all  the  great  national 
questions  that  ariae.— i>^  Yorib  Tlmeff. 

The  recently  publiehed  Woekb  or  Danixl  WBenn,  edited  by  Hon.  Kdwaid 
SfBvett^  are  an  imperishable  memorial  of  his  powerfai  mind ;  and  the  beaaiiiil 
dedications  raefixed  to  each  volume  evinoa  the  aftnogdi  of  hia  domastae  and  aasisi 
aflbctions.  Ilie  first  b  dedicated  to  his  nieoes^ra.i!&oeBrid|SdWhinpfe  and  Ife^ 
Mary  Ann  Sanborn,  the  daughters  of  Ewkiel  Webster,  the  broker  orDanid ;  and 
this  not  only  for  the  love  Mr.  Webster  bears  for  them,  but  from  the  desire,  as  ha 
expresses  it,  that  his  bather's  name  might  be  aasoeiatotl  with  his  own  so  kmf 
aa  anything  written  or  spoken  by  him  should  ba  r^gaidadci  rand ;  Aa  aaanA  ia 
dedicated  to  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  as  "  an  aflectionate  and  mtaiul  acfcnowla4B' 
ment "  of  warm  private  friendship ;  the  third,  to  Caroline  Le  Boy  Webster,  m 
wife,  as  a  tribute  <x  his  affections,  and  some  acknovrledgmentof  her  deep  interest  in 
the  productions  they  oontahi;  theiburth.  to  Fletcdier  Webster,  his  son, «« hia  e^ 
aorvivine  child,  and  the  olject of  hia  aftotioniand  hopw;'*  the  fifth,  ta  J.  W. 
Paige,  £a.,  as  a  gratefid  token  of  kmc  friondship.  Ihe  laat  wa  aQf(f  antua,  la 
ahow  the  feucitous  manner  ci  these  decucationa : 


lif  ■jrWorks,totk«i        ' 


,WJ^llot^,i 


betofvd  In  ta  Ihe  leliittoiM  or  I)M«liler,  wSn^to^ 


wlwana  to  Mmdoo,  in  the  mflltMT  tervtee  of  Uw  Pntted  ftatei,  wtth  nnWwnlihail  honor  mul  r>Bntrth% 
anSwIiooataMdttekMrvieeMMjrfroMmdidrelobe  oeaMKo  fiiiooairti7,aadaebainrto  ttwtan 
Hwhlohbewafbom. 

•*  op,  fMU«  Spirte,  M  ft«r  dMtiB«4  rMt  t 
Whito  I,  f«T«n*4  Mr  lUtM«*a  kiadUtr  4m«. 
PMvfcftharMhN^MnMiMTMrtMBk.*'       _  
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MR.  PAIFRET  IN  CONGRISS. 


Js  Id  the  mMm  m  Ifr.  Pilftey  ttd  Mt.  Wfutlifop  almioni  an  mtOfb  I& 
ihm  politioal  ohmt,  we  extnoiftoB  Iho  MtobkfTiiphy  of  Bfr.  Pilfrey  the  tol^ 
kmiDg  paangw,  M  aa  ael  «r  >iitiee,  Mi  l8«fe  Ihe  pdUie  to  JQ^ 
HieoMe: 

**  Gomplaint  WM  made  that,  before  pnng  my  rote,  I  ioqniied  of  Mr.  Wio- 
ttrop  how  he  intended  to  constitute  the  committees  with  lelerence  to  the  qnea- 
t&ona  of  slavery  and  war.  It  was  represented  as  inccmsistent  and  indecorous  in 
me  to  take  that  step,  inasmnoh  as,  when  called  upon  by  the  Liberty  V^f  ^^^ 
a  candidate  fer  election  as  representative,  to  ^tc  pledges  respecting  my  fotiae 
action,  I  had  declined  to  do  so. 

**  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  gronnd  for  soch  a  censure,  in  either  of  its 
phases.  When  questions  had  been  addressed  tome,  I  had  nerer  dreamed  of  treating 
or  of  regarding  that  course  as  afioDti?e,  or  otherwise  than  as  entirely  respectful, 
on  the  part  of  the  questioner.  Any  gentleman — such  was  and  is  my  view — may 
properly  ask  questions,  and  any  one,  on  his  responsibilitj,  may  answer  them,  or 
dsdine  to  answer.  As  to  which  of  these  courses  is  preforable,  difierent  persona 
think  differently,  and  the  same  persons  think  differently  in  respect  to  different 
occasions.  The  latter  course  had  been  adopted  by  me  in  respect  to  a  communioi^ 
tion  from  a  committee  of  the  Liberty  party ;  it  was  perfectly  right  that  it  should 
be  adopted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  if  he  saw  fit ;  —  by  both  of  us,  of  course,  under  the 
same  condition ;  namefy,  that  our  refusal  became  a  fiict  to  be  taken  into  aooaunfr 
by  the  questioner  in  determining  his  own  further  action.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
^ve  answered  questions.  When  the  committee  of  the  Liberty  party  asked  me 
whether  I  should  refbse  to  vote  for  a  slaTsholder  for  any  ofBoe,  I  told  them  tiiat 
lalisnhlnotsorsfose.  I  might  add,  tfaoogh  I  do  sot  care  to  Isy  any  stress  upon 
H,  tfait  the  series  of  measures  referred  to  in  the  questions  addressed  to  me  by  the 
LR>erty  party  was  such,  that,  whenever  canvassed  in  Congress,  they  vrould  lead 
to  much  consideration  and  debate,  to  which  the  legislator  should  not  piedude 
himself,  by  pssTioos  engagemsats,  from  giving  a  &ir  attention ;  whereas  my 
qnos<isns  to  Mr.  Wiatlnop  related  to  an  act  solely  his  ovm,  to  be  done  within  a 
fefW  days,  and  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  most  of  the  details,  had  no  doubt  been 
(Uly  resolYcd  upon  in  his  own  mind.  He  knew  just  as  well,  and  as  irrevoeaMy, 
osi  the  6th  day  of  December,  the  principles,  policy,  and  plan  on  which  he  should 
eoastituts  the  committees,  as  he  knew  on  the  laih,  when  the  names  vreie  read 
from  the  desk's  desk. 

«' One  ofthe  Boston  editors  published  that  it  was  within  his  knowledge  that 
my  opposition  to  Ifir.  Wmthrsp  was  arranged  between  me  and  my  friends  beibie 
I  Ml  home.  I  met  him  soon  after  at  Washington,  and  told  him  how  clsaily  he 
was  mistaken.  Bnt  vHiat  good  did  that  do  ?  He  could  not  have  known  how  I 
shoold  proceed.  No  human  being  knew.  I  did  not  know  mysslfl  I  had  not 
spoken  to  any  person  of  any  intention  of  mine  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  speaker, 
Mr  had  any  one  ^ven  me  advioOt  opinion,  or  (as  for  as  I  remember)  so  mooh  as 
hiali  npoQ  tha  soljset. 
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BOLLS  OF  THE  BOSTON  BOYS, 


muH>  AT  vjaxmosL  hall^wosl  iubosbw  w  sb  moomaam  ov 

ncnON  BINSVOLDIT  BOOOBJ,  ▲ISIL.88^  UU  AH9  ItU- 


Thb  youUifl  at  these  annual  celebrations  ^[>peared  in  bloe  and  white  nniftm,  deeogi>ed 
with  wreaths  and  garlandi,  marohing  fire  deep,  eadh  bearing,  on  his  breast,  Washingte^ 
Iiegaoj.  In  Hie  eentre  of  this  ^ttriskm  of  the  pvooeaAon  was  the  Staadaid  oT  the  ISsmg 
Qeneiatioii,  painted  bj  Ool.  Henry  Sargent;  as,  also,  were  the  bannera,  fron  wfaisli  w« 
saspeoded  the  gorget  of  Washington,  presented  to  the  aoefety  April  80,  161S,  by  Mn. 
Martha  Feiers  (late  Costis),  of  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  throogh  the  midlnm  of  Baa.  Jostah 
Qninqy,  and  wliieh  was  worn  bj  Washington  at  Braddook's  defeat.  The  standard  was  bona 
bj  Master  Albert  F.  Hall,  supported  l^two  i^^Masters  I^nanois  Jenks  and  Tgniiins  8ar^ 
gent,  Jr.  In  1812,  when  the  society  was  organised,  tliere  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  boys 
drilled  by  Col.  Henry  Sargent.  In  the  next  two  years  they  were  drilled  by  Lemuel  Bbb, 
&q.,  the  bookseller.    A  portioD  only  of  tiiese  youths  paraded  more  than  aooe« 


Asory  Jonathan. 
Andrews  Heniy. 
Andrews  James  T. 
Andrews  John  A.  G. 
Andrews  James  W. 
Allen  Samuel. 
Abbot  Qeorge  W. 
Adams  eeoige  W. 
Allen  John  H. 
Amory  John. 
Anstin  Israel  R. 
Ashton  John. 
Amory  Samuel  Uniee. 
Angostine  Ebeneier  M. 
Augustine  Joel. 
Brsdlee  Iletoher. 
Bass  Henry. 
Bass  John  B. 
Blanchard  James. 
Barrett  George. 
Bond  Joseph. 
BuUard  OslTin. 
Ballard  James. 
Baldwin  Henry. 
Bridge  Frederick  William. 
Bridge  Alfred  H. 
Baxter  Bdwm. 
Bradford  Thomas  G. 
Belcher  Edward. 
Brewer  Stephen. 
Bowers  Charles. 
Boyle  James. 
Bowes  John  B. 
Bayley  James. 
Bedford  Samuel. 
Bsdineh  George  a 
Brewer  William  Oharlfli. 
lOharles. 
iBdward. 


Blake  Ssmnel  P. 
Bates  EUhu. 
Brewer  Thomas. 
Barrett  Stands. 
Brown  William. 
Barrett  Charles  M. 
Blake  James. 
Brewer  Cliarles. 
Booth  John  G. 
Burr  Aaron. 
Barry  Charks. 
Bradlee  Samuel  G. 
Baxter  Geoige  A. 
Baxter  Biwfa. 
Barrett  George. 
BhOLO  FVancb  S. 
Baker  Theodore. 
Baker  Samnd. 
Baldwin  Henry. 
Bond  Joshua. 
Bellowes  John  H. 
Bradlee  P.  Fletcher. 
Braaer  William. 
Bowers  John  B. 
BnllaidOtis. 
Bedford  William. 
Barrett  Gharies. 
Bayl^  John. 
Barnard  John. 
Brewer  John  B. 
Basin  Charles. 
Bell  Samuel. 
Bams  Lorenie  M. 
Blake  Joseph. 
Barnes  Henry. 
*-       '     '"  A. 
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